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ON IRREVERSIBLE CELLS. 


BY A. E. TAYLOR. 

The present paper is a continuation of the work of Bancroft’ on 
single-liquid polarizable cells, with especial reference to the effect 
of the negative ion on the potential difference between an electrode 
and the electrolyte in which it is immersed. The electromotive 
force of a cell, having for electrodes any two of the metals Mg, Zn, 
Cd, Sn, Pb, or Bi in solutions of chlorides, bromides, iodides, sul¬ 
phates, nitrates or acetates, does not seem to be in any way a func¬ 
tion of the negative ion. When, however, mercury ser\’es as one 
electrode a variation with the negative ion always appears. Meas¬ 
urements were made with zinc and cadmium in eotnbination with 
mercury in chloride, bromide, iodide, nitrate, sulphafte and acetate 
solutions. The revsults obtained were compared with the values 
given by Pascherf^ for the single potential differences entering into 
these same cells. The measurements of Paschen show in e\^ery case 
a variation with the negative ion for the single potential difference. 
That these variations do not appear in the electromotive forces of 
the cells in which two of the metals Mg, Zn, Cd, Sn, Pb or Bi are 
used as electrodes, is explained by the fact that for each negative 
ion the term due to it has the same numerical value and the same 
sign for each metal, but varying for the different ions. So, in the 
electromotive force, which is the sum of the two potential differences 
taken in opposite directions, this term due to the negative ion dis¬ 
appears. With mercury, however, the value of the.term seems to 
be the same as with the other metals mentioned but with opposite 
sign. In consequence of this difference in sign, there appears in the 
electromotive force of a cell, in which mercury is one of the elec¬ 
trodes, a term due to the negative ion and having a value equal to 

*Zeit* phys. Chetn., la, 289 (1893); Physical Review, 3, 250 (1896). 

»Wied. Ann., 43, 590 (1891), 
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twice that appearing in the single potential differences. With plat¬ 
inum the numerical value of this term is no longer the same. The 
behavior of copper, in this respect thus becomes a matter of interest, 
and the first part of this paper is given to an investigation of cells 
composed of Zn, Cd, Hg and Cu in solutions of chlorides, iodides 
and sulphates. 

The cadmium first used was taken from the University museum 
and later some pure cadmium was obtained from Eimer and Amend. 
Measurements made with the various cadmium electrodes on the cell, 
Cd I chloride I Hg all agreed very well among themselves, and fur¬ 
ther agreed with the measurements of Bancroft on the same cell. 
Two sticks of pure copper, previously used by Prof. Bancroft in 
electrical measurements, served as cop{)er electrodes. The mercury 
used was purified according to the method given by Ostwald in his 
Physiko-chemische Messungen, p, loo, and gave extremely satis¬ 
factory results. Impure mercury was repeatedly shaken with dilute 
sulphuric acid to which was added a few drops of potassium bi¬ 
chromate, and after being carefully washed with distilled water, was 
allowed to run in a fine stream through a long column of ten per 
cent, nitric acid. This last process was repeated several times. The 
pure mercury finally obtained retained a perfectly bright surface 
during a period of several months, in fact until it was all used. 1-Cs- 
pecial care was exercised in the preparation of the potavssiurn salts 
used. The potassium chloride had been prepared by being six times 
precipitated from a concentrated solution of the salt by hydrochloric 
acid gas, and had been previously used to determine the constant of 
a conductivity cell. It had also been compared with potaSvSium 
chloride used by Dr. Kortright in conductivity work, and in lx)th 
cases the same constant was obtained for the cell. The sulphate 
first used probably contained a trace of some other salt for it gave 
low values ; but on being recrystallized several times very satisfac¬ 
tory results were obtained. 

The determinations of the electromotive force were made with 
a smal\ Lippmann’s electrometer according to the well known com¬ 
pensation method of Poggendorff. A Latimer Clark cell served as 
a normal element. This cell was compared from time to time with 
another Clark cell, and the two were always found to agree within 
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at least a millivolt. Two Leclanch^'s having a combined electro¬ 
motive force of about 2.6 volts were used as a working cell. These 
cells were very constant, although they slowly changed to the extent 
of about three or four per cent. The value of the Clark in terms of 
the Leclanch6 was determined two or three times a day. 

The single-liquid cells measured were made up in little vials of 
about twenty-five millimeters in diameter and seventy-five millime¬ 
ters in height. These vials were provided with paraffined corks 
into which the electrodes were tightly fitted. In case that mercury 
was used as one of the electrodes, a glass tube, into which a plat¬ 
inum wire had been fused, passed down through the electrolyte and 
made connection with the mercury. Great care was taken to keep 
the cells perfectly clean, as slight impurities have a very marked 
effect. Whenever the cells were made up they were first very carefully 
washed for a long time w’ith distilled water ; and each time, the 
electrodes were carefully scraped or cut with a sharp knife to ensure 
a bright clean surface, then washed with distilled water and wiped 
with filter paper to remove any loose particles of metal. The bottles 
used for the solutions were first thoroughly washed with distilled 
water and then boiled out with steam. 

In all cases the maximum reading of the electromotive force of 
the cell was taken, for all the cells measured were found to increase 
rather quickly to a maximum, which remained constant for a time. 
Most of the cells reached a maximum reading in about an hour, 
while some of the cells, especiallj^ the sulphate cells, might require 
two or three hours. In a few cases the maximum was reached in 
fifteen or twenty minutes. However, the time for any particular 
cell was not in the least constant. Throughout this whole paper 
twentieth normal solutions are always used when no concentration 
is specified. 

The cells first measured were potassium chloride cells in which 
Cu, Hg and Cd served as electrodes. 

The cells are all measured in volts, the value of the standard 
Clark being taken as 1.434 volts at i5°C. Each value represents a 
different celh a series of readings being taken, and the maximum 
which remains constant being given. The cells are always written, 
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Table I. 

—n / 20 K Cl— 


Electrodes 

i Cd|Hg i 

Cu|Hg 

Cd|Cu 


' 0.821 

0.255 

0.546 


i 0.814 

0.251 

0.568 


i 0.815 

0.254 

0.566 


0.812 

0.254 

0.568 


1 0.813 


0.568 


! 0.818 1 


* 0.561 

0.557 

Averages — 

0.815 

0.253 

0.565 


Sm I ^ I ^8^* ^ current in the cell runs from 

left to right, the anode thus being written first. A list of measure¬ 
ments is given rather than a simple average, in order that the varia¬ 
tion of the various cells may be seen. A greater accuracy than o.oi 
volts is not claimed for the results, although it seems probable that 
the accuracy is somewhat greater than that. It will be seen that the 
cells obey very well Poggendorff’s law, in that the value of the cell 
Cd I Hg is very nearly equal to the sum of the values given for the 
two cells Cd I KCl 1 Cu and Cu 1 KCl | Hg. It would seem there¬ 
fore that the averages give values which differ but a few millivolts 
from the true values of the cells measured. At any rate the maxi¬ 
mum variation observed would have little or no effect upon the gen¬ 
eral facts observed. 

The sulphate cells in table II were measured. 

The values of these cells were much harder to determine than 
the corresponding ones for the chloride cells. The slightest impurity 
has a very large effect. A great many measurements were made 
with a sulphate solution, which I supposed to be pure. The results, 
however, did not agree very well among themselves, nor would they 
add up according to Poggendorff’s law. The cell Cd|Hg was not 
equal to the sum of the two cells CdjCu and Cu|Hg. The salt 
was thereupon purified by repeated crystallization and satisfactory 
measurements were obtained. A very slight amount of sulphuric 
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Tabi,e II. 


—n / 20 KjS04— 


Elec- 

trodes 


Averages 


CdJCu Cu|Hg Cd|Hg 


ZnlCu 


.(W.D.b); 

Zn|Cd i 


ZnjHg^ 


0.740 

0.309 

1-037 

0-734 

0.314 

1.037 

0.725 

0-303 

1.029 

0.725 

0.292 

1033 

0.725 

, 0.300 

1-034 

0.731 

0.300 

1.038 

0.716 

0.318 

1 .042 

0.722 


1.020 


0.727 0.306 1.034 


1*053 

1.065 
1.076 
1.071 
1.054 
1.049 
1.048 
1.077 
1.068 
1.056 
1.046 
1.065 
1.072 
1.044 

1-055 

1.061 0.334 1.367 


acid was found to raise the value of the sulphate cells ver>" consider¬ 
ably. The sulphate solutions used show’^ed no trace of acid, when 
tested with a drop of phenol phthalein indicator, for the solution 
immediately turned red when a drop of very dilute potassium hy¬ 
drate solution was added. 

The following table for Cd, Zn, and Hg in halogen and sulphate 
.solutions is given by Bancroft: 

Table III. 


Electrodes 

( 

K Cl 

K Br 

K I 

K,SO, 

Zn 

Hg 

1.151 

0.991 

0.847 

1.302 

Cd 

Hg 

0.818 

0.659 

0.515 

0.969 

Difference 

0.333 

0.332 

0.332 

0.333 

Zn 1 

|Cd 

0.3.33 

0.333 

0.331 

, 0.334 


The value 0.818 volts for Cd|KCl|Hg agrees very closely 
with the value 0.815 volts which I obtained. For the cell Cd|KI 

^Calculated from Zn | Cu -)- Cu | Hg, or from Cd | Ug \-Zn | Cd. 
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|Hg I obtained 0.514 volts. My values for the sulphate cells do 
not agree at all with those obtained by Bancroft ; but in view of the 
.special care taken with these cells, it seems probable that his values 
are too low. I obtained lower values than Bancroft with the first 
impure sulphate solution used. The electromotive force, 1.367 volts 
which is given for the cell Zn | K2SO41 Hg was not directly ob.served 
by me, but was calculated by the method indicated. The value 
given by several investigators is about 1.300 volts, but I think that 
the tnie value is probably higher. The cell is a very difficult one to 
measure, for it seems to polarize almost immediately. I observ^ed 
about the .same electromotive force 1.3 volts myself, but the cell did 
not remain constant at all and in a minute or two had fallen in value 
considerably, so that the true value must of necessity be higher than 
that first observed, and is probably not very different from the one 
calculated. Aside from the cell just mentioned, the cell ZnlK^SO^ 
|Cu was the most unsatisfactory one measured, in that the varia¬ 
tions are very large ; but from a large number of observations a 
fairly accurate mean value .seems to be obtained. 

Bancroft found cells of this kind to vary in no case with the 
concentration. My mea.surements confinn his results with the cell 
Cd I KCl I Hg and further I found the same thing to hold true of 
the cell Cu | KCl | Hg. 

Table IV. 


Electrodes 

, Electrolyte 

Concentration 

' K. M. F. 

CdHg 

K Cl 

n / 10 

0.818 

Cd Hg 

K Cl 

n / 100 

0.817 

Cd Hg 

K Cl 

n / icx)0 

0.819 

Cu Hg 

K Cl 

n / 20] 

0.252 

CuHg 

K Cl 

n / 400 

0.253 

CuHg 

K Cl 

n / 4000 

0.251 


The same thing holds true of all the cells as far as tried, so that 
two points with regard to these cells may be considered as fairly well 
.settled ; the concentration has no effect, and in every case the nega¬ 
tive ion of the salt solution has an effect on the electromotive force 
of the cell. 
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Now these inconstant cells correspond somewhat closely to the 
values obtained from the two liquid reversible cells of the Daniell’s 
type* as was first mentioned by Oberbeck and Edler, and further 
confirmed by the measurements of Bancroft. It would seem, there¬ 
fore that these one-liciuid cells might be considered as limiting cases of 
the two-liquid reversible cells. According to Nernst the potential 
difference between a metal and a solution of a salt of that metal is 
given by the formula* 

R 7 \ P , , 

~ loo . X lo volts 

nc ^ p 

where - is the potential difference, n the valence of the cation, and 
p its partial osmotic pressure in the solution, /^the solution pressure 
of the electrode metal and e the quantity of electricity carried by one 
gram equivalent. The electromotive force, A, of a cell 

of the Daniell’s type will be given by the expression 

f ^ {Ioi* ^ ‘ X volts 

nc \ ‘ ‘ /,/ 

where Z denotes a possible potential difference between the two 
solutions ; and the valence of the two electrode metals is taken as 
being the same. Now if we take the two solutions of the same con¬ 
centration, then the values of p^ and are equal, if the salts are 
wholly or equally dissociated, and the terra disappears. The 
electromotive force of the cell then becomes independent of the abso¬ 
lute concentration^ if the term Z becomes negligible as is the case 
when the migration velocities of the ions Mj and M.^ are equal. 
Under these conditions the electromotive force of the cell Zn [ ZnSO^ 

I CuSO^ 1 Cu has been found to be independent of the absolute con¬ 
centration of the zinc and copper sulphates." 

Bancroft looks upon the one liquid polarizable cells as limiting 
cases of this cell. If both solutions in the cell are diluted with 
water, the electromotive force remains unchanged. Now according 
to Nernst’s views, if we dilute with potassium sulphate solution in¬ 
stead of water the electromotive force would also be unchanged, 

*Zeit. ph3\s. Cheni. 4 f i 4 J> (i8tS9). 

‘’Wright, Phil. Mag., [5], 13* 265 (1882). 
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except as it is affected by any change of dissociation of the two 
sulphates. By increasing the amount of potassium sulphate we 
should finally reach the limit where the coiteentration of the zinc 
sulphate and the copper sulphate would be zero or, in other words, 
the cell Mj I K.^S 0 J M.^, Thus the one liquid polarizable cell 
IRXI Mjj may be looked upon as the limiting case of the reversible 
two liquid cell M, | / M,X j / M^X | M^. The term Z is thereby 
eleminated and the migration velocities of the ions no longer have 
an effect on the cell. The difficulty of measurement brought about 
by polarization much more than counterbalances the slight error 
introduced in the term Z, and in the term log (A / A)- Table V gives 
some of the results obtained fo^ both polarizable and reversible 
cells. 

Most of these figures are taken from the tables given by Ban¬ 
croft.^ In the first four columns are measurements on single-liquid 
polarizable cells by Pa.schen^ Bancroft^ Oberbeck and Edler\ and 
Ostwald.^ The measurements of Ostwald are with free acids and 
give higher values. The next three columns are for reversible cells 
by Wright and Thompson^ Neumann** and Braun’ and in the last 
column several measurements by myself. The agreement is not 
good, but points to the fact that the irreversible cells are limiting 
cases of the reversible cells. This will be s|^en best in the cases 
where there is no insoluble salt formed in the reversible cells, that 
is, where the concentration is the same on bpth sides. 

TheZnjCd, Cd|Cu .sulphate and ZiijCu sulphate cells differ 
very little whether polarizable or reversible. 

Ostwald,however, .seems to con.sider these polarizable cells as 
having no definite electromotive force, and to depend upon the con¬ 
centration of the ions of the electrode metal which have gone into 


*Proc. Am. Acad. 96 {J‘'^ 94 ); Physical Review a, 250 (1895). 
=^Wied. Ann. 43, 590 (i89r). 

^Ibid. 4a, 209 (1891). 

-♦Zeit. phys. Chem. 1 , 583 ([887). 
sPhil. Mag. [5] I (1885). 

pli>s. Cheni. 14, 193 (1S94). 

7 Wied Ann. 16, 575 (1882). 

^Ivehrbuch, 2d Ed. a, 815-816. 
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the solution. This concentration might vary greatly with circum¬ 
stances. Warburg^ has shown, especially in certain cases, that air 
dissolved in the electrolyte will cause the electrode metals to go into 
solution, and that there may be observed a potential difference be¬ 
tween a metal immersed in an electrolyte free from air and the same 
metal immersed in the same electrolyte containing dissolved air. So, 
it is usually said that these cells have no definite electromotive force 
as the concentration of the ions would vary with the amount of air 
dissolved or some other disturbing influence. However, I do not 
think it to be actually the case that a definite value cannot be ob¬ 
tained for these cells, as the measurements given seem to show a 
perfectly definite value. In general, the measurements of Oberbeck 
and Kdler on the polarizable cells agree fairly well with those of 
Bancroft, though in some cavSes there are rather large variations. I 
think that these descrepancies between the measurements of differ¬ 
ent men are better explained in other ways. It is a well known fact 
that slight impurities in the electrodes used will alter the electro¬ 
motive force very greatly. Further, it seems to be essential that the 
electrolytes used should be absolutely pure, that is, free from the 
salt of any other acid, more especially in the cases where the neg¬ 
ative ion appears to have an effect. With sulphates the presence of 
any impurity is especially noticeable, and a glance at the table will 
show that the largest differences are with the sulphates. With the 
bromides I found that the addition of a .slight amount of chloride 
raised the value, but that the effect of impurity was not as great as 
with the sulphate. 

Bancroft gives a long list of measurements with the cell Cd 1 
KCl I Hg, and the variations are comparatively small. With this cell, 
especially, there is no doubt about its having a perfectly definite 
value, since everyone finds nearly the .same value for it. Take for 
instance the cells Zn/ Cd where the E. M. F. is independent of the 
negative ion of the electrolyte. The values of Oberbeck and Edler 
for the chloride, bromide and iodide are regularly 0.03 volts higher 
than those of Bancroft. Among themselves the results of each in¬ 
vestigator agree within four millivolts. Now, this is not what one 


Wied. Ann. 38 , 321 {1889). 
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would expect if the air dissolved in the electrolyte explained the 
differences, but it is exactly what would be expected if the electrodes 
used by the two were not exactly alike. Bancroft obtained measure¬ 
ments which seem to be constant, and they conform surprisingly 
well to Poggendorff’s law. All the results given in the above table 
for zinc and cadmium with mercury vary but little. 

I think that the action of oxygen on the electrodes does some¬ 
times explain the variations of the individual investigator. Warburg 
finds that with zinc and copper the effect of air is especially large 
and somewhat variable. It was exactly with Zn | Cu cells that I 
found the largest variations for any particular cell, as is well shown 
by my Zn I K.^SOj Cu cell. Intrther the values for reversible cells, 
given by different investigators do not agree any ten) well, and here 
slight impurities in the materials used is the only explanation, if 
care has been used in the measurements. 

vSo. it seems to me, that the fact of variations, in some cases 
rather large, does not in the least show that these polarizable cells 
have no definite electromotive force, when the difficulties of meas¬ 
urement are taken into account ; and further until recently all the 
measurements have been made with a galvanometer, which is ill 
suited for polarizable cells. 

We will consider again Nernst’s formula for the reversible cells, 

t: ^ ^ (log ^ ‘ -f log ^ X y * volti ,, 

ne V P,, />, / 

and the particular case where p.^py 

^ ^og ^ volh^ 

and see how welV it predicts the facts for the polarizable cells we 
have been considering. We have found the cells to be independent 
of the concentration, as the formula would indicate. Ostvvald^ and 
LeBlanc^ state definitely that log P, the solution pressure of the 
electrode metal, depends solelj^ upon the metal and the temperature, 
and is independent of the negative ion of the .solution. This being 
the case we would expect the electromotive force to depend .solely on 

'kehrbuch, 2d Kd. 2, S55. 

“Hlektrocheniie. 184. 
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the electrode metals and to be independent of the salt in which they 
are immersed; and this Bancroft found to be true when mercury 
was not used as an electrode. The figures given by him in the first 
part of Table V are a striking confirmation of this fact. But when 
we consider the cells in which mercury or copper serve as one of the 
electrodes, then this is not true in the least, and the negative ion'of 
the salt solution seems to have a very definite effect, for in the cells 
Zn I Hg and Cd | Hg there is always observed an increase of electro¬ 
motive force of 0.3 volts in passing from the iodide to the chloride 
cell, and about 0.16 volts in passing from the iodide to the bromide. 
These values seem to be perfectly well defined, and are surely not 
due to experimental error. 

l>t us now further consider the valtie of the solutiion pressure 
and inquire into the single potential difference between a metal and 
a solution. The assumption of Nemst is that, when a metal is 
immersed in a solution of a salt of the metal, if the solution pres¬ 
sure of the metal be greater than the osmotic pressure of the metal 
ions in the solution, then positive metal ions will go from 
the electrode into the solution and the electrode thus become neg¬ 
atively charged to the solution. If, however, the osmotic pres¬ 
sure of the ions in the .solution is greater than the solution pres¬ 
sure, then metal ions will be precipitated from the solution on the 
metal, thus charging the electrode positively to the solution. 
What happens when we consider cadmium and mercury in salts of 
the alkali metals and the single potential differences arising there¬ 
from? The solution pressure of cadmium is large and we would 
expect the cadmium to be charged negatively to the solution, and 
this is actually found to be the case when the single potential differ¬ 
ences are measured by the method of the dropping mercury electrodes. 
But with mercury or copper the metal is found to be positive to the 
solution. How does this come about ? There are no mercury ions 
in potassium sulphate to be precipitated on the mercury. Yet we 
may assume with Warburg that oxygen contained in the eletftrolyte 
dissolves up some mercury. Then we can say that the mercury ions 
are precipitated on the mercury again, if their osmotic pressure has 
become greater than the solution pressure of the mercury. It does 
not, however, seem entirely correct to assume that mercury goes into 
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solution only to be again precipitated, and by this precipitation 
the mercury become positively charged. The following equations 
express the reaction, 

2 Hg+0+H,0-Hg0,H,^2^Hg+2 0,H, or 0+H,0=2 0 H, 

# 

or in other words, in the presence of mercury, oxygen unites with 
water to form two hydroxyl ions. 

However this may be, the single potential differences measured 
by the dropping mercury electrodes do make cadmium negative and 
mercury positive to solutions of potassium salts just as to salts of the 
electrode metals. It is also interesting to see if the single potential 
differences vary with the nature of the negative ion in any or all 
cases. If the assumption of Ostwald with regard to the solution 
pressure be true, then there would be no variation. The method of 
dropping mercury electrodes does not give ver>' accurate results, but 
it is sufficiently accurate to point out the facts desired. The values 
M, IRX and RX | do give when added the value for the cell 
|RX|Mjj. Values found for Zn, Cd and Hg by Paschen* and for 
Cu by Ostwald’® are given in Table VI. 

Ostwald made measurements on a large number of metals and 
acids and came to the conclusion that the halogen acids differ from 
the oxygen acids, the latter forming a group by themselves. With 
the more dilute acids this is very noticable. Zn | Hg shows with 
most oxygen acids a value of approximately 1.4 volts, hydrochloric 
acid 1.2 volts, hydrobromic acid i.0 volt and hydriodic acid 0.8 volts. 
In most cases the numbers with increasing dilution tend toward the 
negative side. Whether the influence of dilution is great or small 
depends upon the metal and upon the acid. Zn, Fe and Bi show the 
greatest changes, Vhile Cd, Pb, Cu, Ag and Hgshow comparatively 
little change. In all cases dilution has no great effect with the 
organic acids. 

Paschen made measurements between metals and salt solutions 
not containing the electrode metal as ion. His conclusion is that 
the potential difference depends upon the anion and not on the cation 

‘Wied. Ann, 43 t 590 (1891), 

*Zeitphys. Chem. 1,601 (1887). 
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in the solution.' Especially with like concentrations of salts having 
the same anion, are the same values obtained. From these measure¬ 
ments of Ostwald and Paschen it is rather difficult to determine 
whether the potential difference varies with the concentration of the 
electrolyte or not. The variations are not at all large except in cer¬ 
tain cases, and may in general come within the limits of experi¬ 
mental error. Further, if we consider the two cells Cd | KCl j Hg 
and Cu/KCl/Hg which were found to be invariable over a very 
wide range of concentration, we may come to one of two conclusions 
with regard to the single potential differences. Either they do not 
vary at all with the concentration, or the variation is equal in each 
case and consequently does not appear in the electromotive force. 
Bancroft adopted the first view, but later work on my part seems to 
point to the latter alternative as the more probable of the tw'o. 

Further, what do the single potential differences show with 
regard to the effect of the negative ion ? Does the negative ion have 
ati effect simply on mercury and copper, as the measurements on the 
cells might indicate? P>om the measurements of Paschen, Bancroft 
saw that with Cd, Hg and Zn the negative ion always had an effect. 
Further in passing from the chloride to the iodide a difference of 
about 0.15 volts, and from the bromide to the iodide a difference of 
0.08 volts was to be observed. Now in measuring the Zn|Hgor 
Cd|Hg cells a difference of 0.3 volts was noticed between the 
chloride and iodide cells, and 0.16 volts between the chloride and 
bromide cells, while Zn|Cd was the .same for chlorides, bromides and 
iodides. This showed that the effect of the negative ion was the 
same on all the metals considered, but that with mercury the sign 
was different- The numbers assigned by Bancroft as being the most 
probable values for Zn, Cd and Hg in chlorides bromides and iodides 
are given in Table VII. In addition to these values, I have calcu¬ 
lated from ray measurements the values for the sulphates and for 
copper in chlorides and sulphates, in the following manner : 

Cd I K,,SO, I Hg« 1.035 ‘ Cd I K,SO, | Cu=0.728 

Cd|K,Cl|Hg *0.815 Cd|K,SO, -0.365 

2 (^ 80 ^—Cl) *0.220 SO4ICU. *0.363 

SO4—Cl *0.110 

*Wied. Ann. 43, 570, 608 (1891). 
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Cu|KCl|Hg *0.252 
CljHg *0.562 
Cu(Cl *0.310 


TABI.E VII. 


! 


Solution 

Zn 1 Sol. 

1 CdlSol. 

Sol. Hg 

Sol. |Cu 

Chloride 

_ j 

0.589 j 

0.255 

I 0.562 

0.310 

Sulphate 

0.699 I 

0.365 ! 

0.672 

0.563 

Bromide 

0.507 i 

0.174 

0.483 , 


Iodide 

0.436 

0.104 

0.410 



It will be seen that with copper the value due to the negative 
ion is not the same in value as with Zn, Cd and Hg. It has, how¬ 
ever, the same sign as the term for mercury, but a smaller va,lue. 
In passing from a chloride to a sulphate, with copper there is a dif¬ 
ference of but 0.053 volts instead of o.iio volts, so that when com¬ 
bined with Zn, Cd or Hg the electromotive force always appears to 
be a function of the negative ion. 

The following table will give the values obtained for the single¬ 
liquid reversible cells, Zn|Hg, CdjHg, Zn|Cd, ZnjCu, Cd|Cu and 
Cu I Hg, from actual observation and by calculation from Table VII. 
The first three series of cells were measured by Bancroft, the last 


three by myself, as were alsa the sulphates. 

Table VIII. 


Solution 


Chloride 

Sulphate 

Iodide 

Bromide 


Solution 

Chloride 

Sulphate 


: ZnjHg ' Cd|Hg ZnlCd 


calc. 

j obs. 

1 calc. 

obs. 

j calc. 

obs. 


1 

1. 

0.817 

i 

t 


1.151 

1 1.151 

i 0.817 

0.815 

j 0.334 

0.333 

1.371 


■ 1 037 

1035 

0.334 

0.334 

0.846 

1 0.847 

10.514 

0.515 

1 0.332 

0.331 

0.990 

j 0.991 

1 0.657 

0.659 

! 0.333 

0.333 

Zn| 

iCu ■] 

’ C^iCu " 

Ca|Hg 

calc. 1 

j 

obs. 

1 cak. 

obs. 

1 calc. 

Qbs. 

0.899 j 

0.897 

! 0.565 

0.565 

0.252 

a252 

1.062 ' 

1.061 

! 0.728 1 

0.728 1 

0,309 

0.306 
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It is an easy matter to give a formula for these cells if we con¬ 
sider the single potential differences made up of two terms ; one due 
to the metal and the solvent, and the other due to the negative ion. 
Now we have found that in all cases except with copper the term 
due to the negative ion is independent of the metal considered. So, 
for the potential differences ZnjKjSO^, Zn|KCl, Cd|K.^So^, Cd| 
KCl, Hg I KjvSO^, Hg I KCl, Cu I K,SO^, Cu | KCl, we may write 

B+a, B+b, C—a, C—b, and D—b^, We would then 

have for the cells Zn | K^SO^ | Cd and Zn | KCl | Cd the formulae A-\-a 
or and A + b—B—b or A--^B for the electromotive 
forces; that is, the values of the two cells are equal and independ¬ 
ent of the negative ion. For the cells CdlKjjSOjHg and Cd|KCl 
I Hg we should have B+a-^C+a or B—-C+2a, and B+b-^-c+b or 
B-—C+2b, The two values are not equal and a term due to the 
negative ion comes in, which is twice the value of the term due to 
the negative ion in the single potential differences. Similarly we 
should have for Cu|K.^SOJHg and Cu j KCl | Hg,/>—C-f/i or 
D^C+a^a, and C+^ or D--C+b--b^. 

In view of the measurements of Bancroft on Sn, Pb, Bi and Mg 
combined with Cd or Zn in chlorides, bromides, iodides, sulphates, 
nitrates, acetates, carbonates and oxalates, in which he found that 
the electromotive force is a function of the electrode metals and inde¬ 
pendent of the negative ions, we may conclude that with all of these 
metals the term due to the negative ion has the same numerical 
value and the- same sign, and consequently disappears when the 
metals are combined in a one liquid cell. With mercury the values 
for the various negative ions are the same as with the metals just 
enumerated but having opposite sign. With copper the term due to 
the negative ion has the same sign as with mercury, but has a 
smaller numerical value than the corresponding term with mercury. 
With platinum the term due to the negative ion has not the same 
value ; and further cells, in which platinum serves as an electrode, 
vary with the concentration. 

Very little work has been done on the measurement of single 
potential differences with reversible electrodes, he Blanc* made a 

«Zeit. phys, Chem. 345 (1893). 
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few measurements by determining tbe deeompoi^tion |)oint of contain 
normal salt solutions. Neumann' has made quite a list of mOasure- 
ments on the potential difference between a metal and ttormal isolu- 
tions of sulphates, chlorides, acetates and ni^tes of these metals. 
These measurements were made with the aid of a normal mercuiy- 
calomel electrode, consisting of mercury in a normal potassium 
chloride solution to which an excess of calomel was added. OstwaM 
gives the value 0.560 volts to this normal electrode, and its value 
has been found to be extremely constant by Coggeshall.’* The 
method of determining the single po^ntial differences was by mew- 
uring the electromotive force of a cell composed of the calomel 
electrode combined with the metal and electrolyte whose potential 
difference was desired, and subtracting the value 0.560 volts from 
this. From these single potential differences may be obtained by 
addition the values for the electromotive force of reversible cells; 
and the values thus obtained for reversible cells agree very well with 
the values directly measured. Now let us further consider the single 
potential differences involved in one or two concrete examples of a 
cell composed of two metals and two electrolytes e. g. Zn | Zn SO4 1 
Hg, C 1 ,KC 11 Hg, Cu 1 CUSO4 1 Hg,Cl,KCl 1 Hg and Zn | ZnSO* | CuSO^ 
I Cu. We then have in the first case the four potential difference : 

A between Zn and the electrolyte ZnSO^. 

B between ZnSO, and KCl. 

C between KCl and Hg. 

Z> between Zn and Hg. • 

This last value D is negligible.' The value of the cell is then 
A+B+ C, similarly for the second cell we have A^-i-B,+ C, and for 
the third A+B,—A,. By subtracting the second from the the first 
valneA—A^+(B—Bj is obtained, and this was found experimentally 
to agree with the formula A+B,—A,. The assumption is made 
from the formulae given by Planck and Nernst that the values B, B, 
and B, are very small, but I do not knpw that there are any meas¬ 
urements that make this entirely justifiable. It is easily seen that 
the only assumption which need be made, that the sum of the first 

'Ibid. 14, 225 {1894)., 

*Zdt. phys. Chetn. 17, 62 (1895), 
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two cells shall give the third, is that Now if B, is small 

or zero then B and /f, may have any values provided that they are 
equal or nearly so. If, however, the values B and B, are not so 
small as to be neglected, the single potential,differences of Neumann 
are incorrect by just such an amount. 

The following values are given by Neumann as the absolute 
potential of the metals in their normal salt solutions. 

Table IX. 


,1 


Metal 

Sulphate 

Chloride !. 

Metal 

; Sulphate 

Chloride 

Mg 

1.239 

1,231 

Bi 

' 

; —0.490 

—0-315 

A 1 

1.040 

1.015 

As 


—0.550 

Mn 

0.815 

0.824 

Sb 


—0.376 

Zn 

0.524 

0.503 

Sn 


—0.085 

Cd 

0.162 

0.174 ; 

Cu 

' -0.585 


T1 

0.114 

i 0.151 

Hg 

: —0.980 


Fe 

1 0.093 

0.087 ■ 

Ag 

! -0.974 

1 

Co 

—0.019 

' —0.015 

Pd 


— 1.066 

Ni 4 

r —0.022 

, —0,020 

Pt 


— I.I4O 

Pb 


—0.095 

Au 


— i- 35 b 


, It will be seen that the sulphates and chlorides do not vary 
much. As the solutions are all normal, Neumann explains the dif¬ 
ferences by the fact that the dissociation cannot be assumed to be 
complete, and consequently the osmotic pressures of the cation can 
not be assumed to be equal. To prove that on sufficient dilution 
the apparent effect of the anion will disappear completely, he meas¬ 
ured thallium in solutions of tenth, fiftieth and hundredth normal 
thallium salts. With the hundredth normal solutions the same 
value within a millivolt was obtained in every case, and further a 
very satisfactory increase of potential with dilution. The measure¬ 
ments are not as convincing as they might be if the various halogen 
acids had been used, in which in other cases the largest effect due 
to* the negative ion has been observed. He did measure hydro¬ 
chloric and hydrofluoric acid salts, but the remaining salts are salts 
of organic acids ; and Ostwald previously found that all the organic 
acids gave about the same value, and that very near to sulphuric 
acid. What influence the fluorine ion may have in other cases I do 
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not know, as I think no other measurements have been made witli it. 

I made a few measurements on one-liquid cells reversible with 
respect to one of the electrodes, 

Table X. 


i I I 

Electrodes i Electrolyte | Concentration ■ E. M. F. 

I ' ' ! 


Cd 

Hg 

Cd Cl, ' 

n/20 

0.814 

Cd 

Hg 

KCl 

n/ao 

0.815 

Cd 

Hg 

Cd SO, ; 

n/10 

i *-04* 

Cd 

Hg 

K,SO, 

n/20 

1.034 

Cu 

Hg 

Cu SO, : 

n/20 

0.309 

Cu 

Hg ’ 

Cu so, ' 

n /10 

0.303 

Cu 

Hg 

H,SO, 

n/20 

0-353 

Cu 

Hg 

K,SO, 

n / 20 

0.306 

Cd 

Cu 

Cd Cl, 

n/ao 

0.565 

Cd 

Cu 

KCl 

n/ 20 

0.565 


and found that in every case they agreed very nearly with the 
values obtained from the cells in which potassium salts served as 
electrolytes. The most natural conclusion to draw is that the single 
potential differences are the same in corresponding cells, that is, 
Cd I Cd Cl, is the same as Cd | KCl etc. We are practically forced to 
this if we consider the potential difference at the cathode independ¬ 
ent of the concentration or to be practically independent of the 
nature of the cation, when this is not the same as the electrode 
metal, as the measurements of Pa.schen would indicate. However, 
the values which would thus be obtained for single potential differ¬ 
ences at reversible electrodes do not at all agree with those obtained 
by Neumann, especially in the ca^ of copper. My values for cop¬ 
per are about the same as thoseobtained by Ostwald for the free acid. 


[ 7 b be continued .1 



CHEMISTRY AND ITS LAWS.' 


BY F. WALD. 

{Aladno in Bohemia, AustriaJ) 

/. Upon the invitation of Mr. Trevor I communicate in the 
following a resume of my views and more recent results. 

In order to appreciate properly the peculiar position occupied by 
chemistry in the .stud}^ of the formation of mixtures, it is first nec¬ 
essary to recall the more general propositions concerning the equi¬ 
librium of miscible substances, propositions which we owe to J. W. 
Gibbs.^ 

The difierent homogeneous bodies which can be produced from 
a group of n components, and whose form and quantity do not nec¬ 
essarily enter into consideration, are designated by Gibbs as phases. 
Phases which can exist together separated by plane surfaces, and 
whose equilibrium is not dep)endent upon passive resistences,* are 
termed coexistent. The n components of a phase are independently 
variable wdien the phase of w + / independent variations. A system 
of r coexistent phases having as a whole n independently variable 
components is capable, according to the Gibbs phase rule, of 
« + independent variations.^ 

Respecting the quantities whose variations can be considered 
together, the studies of Gibbs yield in his equations (99) to (103)® a 
varied choice ; the consideration of the quantities t, p, 
being the best for most purposes. We have now to concern our¬ 
selves with specifically chemical questions, so for this reason it will 
be well to make the selection in a manner best corresponding to the 

‘ * Translated, from the author’s German manuscript, by J, K. Trevor. 

®J. W. Gibbs. On the Equilibrium of Heterogeneous SubstancCvS. Trans¬ 
actions of the Connecticut Academy. Vol. 3. 
d. r. pages no~ii2 of the English Edition. 

V. c. pages I52-I53- 
s/, c. page 143. 
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methods of chemical operations. The chemist operates usually with 
independently variable temperature variable pressure p and vari¬ 
able proportions* of the n components. Equation (102) exhibits the 
relation in which these quantities stand to the function a function 
which, however, shall not be considered here. The phase rule pre¬ 
supposes that the number of independently variable components is 
known, while frequently in chemical practice (and always at the 
outset of the study of yet uninvestigated bodies) a knowledge of 
these must first be sought. In order to take account of this circum¬ 
stance, as well as for other reasons, it will be convenient to have a 
peculiar name for the N substances of which the system of phases 
is made up and which are not necessarily identical with the n com¬ 
ponents. They shall be termed system-components^^ to denote that 
possibly the phases can not be prepared singly from them because 
the actual components may occur in the system-components in such 
distribution that, for the formation of a given phase from the system- 
components, the transfer of certain quantities of these latter to an. 
adjoining phase would be necessary. This will be the case, for 
example, when a phase ^contains less of a component than does 
either of the system components. 

We shall consider first, however, a case in which 'the system- 
components can be regarded as at the same time components of the 
phases (and accordingly N=n) ; but we wish to emphasize that 
systems of phases are also possible in which the several proportions 
of the system-components can have dependenily variable values, 
although one considers usually only systems of phases in which the 
dependence of certain variations of the masses; as demanded by the 
phase rule, is compatible with the constancy or even possible arbi¬ 
trary variation of these proportions,—^this dependence applying 
then only to the potentials /a of the components*. 

^Mischungsverhalinisse. 

*For Wald’s System-components the translator would suggest the term 
Constituents ,—^which has been employed during the past two years in his lec- 
tpres on mathematical chemistry, in making this distinction between constitu¬ 
ents and components. ' ; 

3 lf the proportions, by weight, of dependent components are arbitrarily 
variable, the corresponding number of components, in unaltered state, obvi¬ 
ously must be at the same, time phases of the ^stem their quantity is of 
course immaterial. 
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The n^i independent proportions of the components receive 
dependently variable values when the components are miscible in all 
proportions. We shall presuppose accordingly that the system- 
components can form a homogeneous phase at any temperature, 
under any pressure and in any proportions. Suitable examples can 
be found in homologous series of organic substances, as for example 
the alcohols, or mixtures of alcohols which are employed in the 
formation of new mixtures. 

In order to characterize our N^n system-components as at the 
same time components in general, we further assume them to differ 
in such wise that no one of them can be produced through combina¬ 
tion of the others into a single phase—while in all other respects 
their chemical character can remain entirely unknown—and we 
assume also that every phase in the system can be produced singly 
from the system-components. 

In the employment of system-components with so unlimited 
miscibility, every variation in their relative proportions will obvi¬ 
ously result in the disappearance of a phase unless it be compen¬ 
sated by r—/ variations, as the phase theory indeed in general 
demands. If r phases are given and (for r<n) p and t are inde¬ 
pendent, every independent variation will necessitate the changing 
of r—/ proportions to new values. But this would require very 
unusual and exceedingly difficult operations, allied to <nitration)), 
which would have to be undertaken simultaneously with r sub¬ 
stances in order merely to ensure the existence of the phases. 

It may be noted in passing that in the interval which would be 
required for the execution of these operations, the coexistence of r 
phases could not subsist ; and that then all r phases necessarily 
would have dependently variable composition, 

2, Although cases of the presupposed kind can doubtless be 
realized, there exists probably (because of the enormous experi¬ 
mental difficulties) no single example of an investigation relating to 
the conditions of coexistence of phases so essentially instable. All 
actually executed investigations concern cases in which the propor¬ 
tions of the system-components are either entirely arbitrary, or at 
least may remain constant* ; the miscibility of natural substances is 

^Independent variations of the several proportions do not necessarily cor¬ 
respond to independent variations of the system of phases; see last foot-note. 
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accordingly often far less than we have assumed, or than might gen- 
emUy be the case so far as the phase theory is concerned. 

An attempt to follow up the causes of this more limited Inisct* 
bility of the majority of accessible substances wotild pitiably not 
be worth while ; ix>ssibly these substatieef behave differently upon 
other heavenly bodies or at higher temperatures. In any case, we 
human beings, our bodies being complicated complexes of phases, 
could not exist under such conditions. 

This limited miscibility manifests itself in gradually differing 
ways. Often merely the dependent variations of th several pro¬ 
portions disappear, and the circumstance that the corresponding 
system-components may be united to a homogeneous phase only in 
certain limited (though still variable) proportions, is very probably 
related closely therewith. In other cases the phases no longer can 
be produced singly from the system-components, but only simultan¬ 
eously in greater number, so that the system-components themselves 
must be regarded as made up of yet other substances. The misci¬ 
bility can be even so far restricted that at times impassible limiting 
values are set to the proportions in which the components can appear. 

The number n of the components is therefore not always iden¬ 
tical with the number of the system-components; it-must be 
determined empirically. 

j. Not all degrees of limited miscibility arouse equal interest in 
the investigator ; the frequent compatibility of constant or even 
arbitrarily chosen relative proportions of the system-components 
with the coexistence of phases during other variations, is so com¬ 
mon aj>henomenon that it is regarded as almost self-evident. The 
circumstance too that not all substances can be united in all propor¬ 
tions to a homogeneous phase seems even less striking. On the 
other hand, it must attract attention that frequently phases are 
obtained which can not be produced nngly from the system-compo¬ 
nents, for such phases have often been entirely unknown bodies. 
These cases are the ones which chemistry has selected as the first 
objects o{ its study. 

An exact discussion of the thermodynamic conditions under 
which the phenomena of limited miscibility can appear may lead 
very probably to the conclusion that these phenomena are closely 
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related to the existence of limiting mixtiireSy whose content in the 
single components can not, at least in one direction, be exceeded. 
Be that as it may, it has been determined by Proust*that such mix¬ 
tures exist, and ever since that time chemistry has made their study 
its second task*. 

The chemical study of the natural substances falls accordingly 
into two distinct stages :—in the first, one seeks the number of inde¬ 
pendent components of the given system-components and of the 
phases formed from them, or, in other words, the least number of 
substances requisite for the separate preparation of each of the sys¬ 
tem-components as well as of each of the phases which are pro¬ 
duced ; in the second stage, those phases are sought whose material 
character remains uninfluenced by the independent variations of the 
systems of phases in which they arise. 

Chemistry, according to this exposition, is concerned solely 
with the more striking efiects of limited miscibility, and therefore 
with an arbitiary (although ver3r suitable) selection of phases and of 
systems of phases ; and it has determined a series of peculiar laws 
which apply to them. To account for these laws, it has been 
deemed necessary hitherto to accept certain hypotheses. My view, on 
the contrary, is that these laws are simply consequences of the con¬ 
ditions under which the substances in question have arisen and 
through which they are distinguished from phases in general. The 
stoichiometric laws hold, not for all phases whatever, but only for 
very definitely characterized ones ; there apply accordingly to the 
latter not only all laws to which phases in general are subjected, but 
also in addition certain special relations which must hold good if the 
phases in question are to satisfy the requirements through which 
their exceptional position as chemical phases is obtained. 

III the analytical stage of chemical investigations, which 
must be imagined as beginning in a time when no chemical know¬ 
ledge whatever had been attained, N substances are mixed in vari¬ 
able proportions by weight, at variable temperature and under any 
(usually accidental) pressure, and the number of phases which can 
exist under the given circumstances is determined. If none of the 
N substances can be obtained as single phases by mixing the others, 
it follows that each must contain at least one component peculiar to 
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itself. Now it is to be expected that the mixture will be one homo¬ 
genous phase ; if the experiment yields more than one, each dif¬ 
fering from the system-components, we must assume r—/ further 
components,—and from this it must be concluded that at least 
n'^N+ r— 7 components are present. When single phases turn out 
to be identical with certain system-components they are not counted ; 
if it appear on the other hand that apparently identical system- 
components, according to their origin or other circumstances, do 
give differing systems of* phases under otherwise like conditions, 
then so many more components must be counted as dependent vari¬ 
ations of this kind are observed. 

These methods of reasoning are still employed in the chemical 
investigation of unknown substances ; they embody an empirical 
form of the phase rule,—they yield the number of independent 
components from the observed number of phases and the number of 
the independent variations consistent with the existence of these 
phases. If one is convinced that these last data have been correctly 
determined, he feels equally certain about the number of independ¬ 
ently variable components, and sets, with the above mentioned pos¬ 
sible corrections, 

That one can be deceived in this, however, appears from the 
fact that independently variable components are often discovered 
even in very thoroughly investigated substances, be it for the reason 
that single phases have been overlooked because of their small 
quantity or of their similarity with others, or that the observed 
number of independent variations is too small. It may also trans¬ 
pire that entirely unsuspected components of these substances can 
be discovered upon mixing the latter with other bodies. 

If the new components thus found render possible independent 
variations of the system of phases, they of course require an increase 
in the number formerly accepted as correct. Otherwise these 
components can be ignored so long as one is concerned with but a 
single definite system of phases. But if it be desired to consider 
simultaneously a number of such systems, it may become necessary 
to employ the elaborated phase-formula -4 + ^—r of Gibbs, where 
h denotes the number of components whose quantity in the system 
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of phases stands in an invariable ratio by weight to the quantity of 
others. 

5. Chemical sytematics is concenied with substances, the num¬ 
ber of whose components usually may be regarded as known, and 
which suffer no change of composition as a result of any dependent 
variations of the system to which they as phases belong. 

In order that a substance may be termed a chemical individual: 

a. It must arise from a group of phases in which the several pro¬ 
portions of all the system-components are^ independently variable, 
whereby, however, as has been noted often already, the potentials// of 
certain components (or possibly of all) may yet be dependent ; 

b. The system of phases must admit at least one independent varia¬ 
tion, from which follows that it can contain at most r^n-\-r, or 
r //+r, phases respectively ; c. And finally, during all varia¬ 
tions, its character (but not its quantity ) must remain appreciably 
the same as though it. as individual phase, were enclo.sed in a shell 
impermeable for every sulxstance. 

This latter condition is identical with the requirement of con¬ 
stant composition, but the form of statement here adopted has the 
advantage of making clear that a substance may be declared a chem¬ 
ical individual before any idea has been formed regarding either its 
components or the relative proportions in which these components 
appear. 

Accordingly, when we speak of a chemical individual, the 
question remains entirely open whether the substance is actually 
undecomposable, or whether we do not yet know how to effect a 
decomposition of it. 

It has not yet been found possible to free from independently 
variable components certain bodies which are regarded as chemical 
individuals, but on the assumption that, nevertheless, it is possible 
to do this, the phase in question is treated as an unchemical mix¬ 
ture of the yet unknown chemical individual with these components. 

To term the composition of a phase chemically constant is 
intended to signify briefly that the above enumerated conditions are 
fulfilled. 

If substances which are completely miscible within certain 
limits are mixed always in the same (although arbitrary) propor- 
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tions by weight, a product of invariable coiiiposition is of course 
always obtained ; but this kind of constancy is, according to the 
above definition, not at all a chemical one. If, therefore, it should 
happen that one component of a body is known to be producible 
from other components, and it is desired to employ these latter, it 
must be permissible either to employ these components themselves 
in independent relations by weight, or else* to introduce the com¬ 
plex component, as formed from them, into the system in the form 
of a chemical compound. In the latter case then the criteria of 
chemical individuality niu.st be applicable in the first place to the 
system-component in question. Similarly, when we are called upon 
to apply the phase rule in the form n’-'h + 2—r, the phases of con¬ 
stant composition which are obtained may be regarded as chemical 
individuals only when every one of the components included under 
// is employed in a chemical compound. 

vSub.stances already recognized as chemical individuals can be 
prepared of course in any other manner suited to the purpose in 
hand ; but for each of these bodies methods of preparation must 
exist through which it is proved to be a chemical individual,—and 
it is precisely these methods which alone have interest for us. It is 
to be noted that in the systems produced by these methods, the var¬ 
iations which may be regarded as independent can be no longer 
chosen arbitrarily. Of the physical parameters p and /, one at least 
must be independent, and if the system admits two variations it 
must be possible to vary both p and / independently. If yet other 
variations are permissible, then, together with p and t all the com- 
|X)nents which rna}' be pre.sent only in chemical union with others 
in the system-components are dependently variable, and of the 
.system-components themselves all those which at the same time 
form phases of the .system. 

6 , The aim of chemistry is to re.solve all mixtures into chemical 
individuals, and this re.sult has been reached in surprisingly many 
cases. We may Vje justified in assuming, therefore, that all our 
.system-components are chemical individuals, and that the phases 
formed from them are either themselves chemical individuals or can 

this procedure should l>e^uconipatible with the subsistence or constant 
composition of the phase. 
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be resolved into such. If a system contain phases of variable com¬ 
position we may imagine these separated into chemical individuals 
by usemipernieable walls)), whereby one phase with dependently 
variable osmotic pressure is obtained for every indej^endently 
variable relative proportion of the system-components. Phases 
whose quantity can neither be increased nor diminished by chemical 
reactions among the other phases ma}^ be ignored entirely, since we 
omit them from the number of the n components. But if further 
phavses then remain with dependently variable composition—as, for 
example, in dissociating water vapor, from which oxygen and 
hydrogen can he separated, but pure water can not—we can disre¬ 
gard this system of phases altogether. For if its chemical compo¬ 
nents are all known the)' must have been recognized as chemical 
individuals from other systems in which no phases with dependent 
composition appear. 

In the systems which need l)e considered all phases are accord¬ 
ingly chemical imlividuals, and all system-components are at the 
same time phases ; the chemical reactions occurring in these systems 
must therefore be thermodynamically reversible. In the place of a 
pressure common to all phases we have possibly a number of osmotic 
tensions, yet, regardless of this, we may speak of one pressure p 
which is either common to several phases or concerns but a single 
—arbitrarily chosen—one. 

The number of phases can not be greater than //-f / (or //—//-f / 
respectively), and not less than n (or ;/—//). No further limitation 
is imposed uiKin the character of the phases than that they min-t be 
chemical individuals ; but in no wise can anything be stated as to 
whether one or another contains one component or several. It must 
be admitted, therefore, on the other hatid, that every known com¬ 
pound of several com])onents can belong to a system of phases of 
the kind here presupposed, in which moreover all of the phases— 
wdiether initial or subsequently produced—necessary for the reaction 
are compounds of the //, or of the n—h, compements. 

The correctness of this proposition becomes more clear when its 
contrary is aSvSunied as correct : that every reaction of chemical 
compounds involves a co operation of the free components. Now, 
for us, only the .so-called elements are'^indecomposable, and indeed 
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these may not be so to-morrow ; but, apart from this, element¬ 
ary components would then have to form phases in every system 
having ^ independent components. We should be forced to con¬ 
clude that even when /t becomes zero two chemical compounds at 
most of the same subvStances could be capable of existence under 
independent temperature and dependent pressure. In chemical 
analysis, where the pressure is independently variable also, only one 
chemical compound could exivSt, and no compound could contain 
dependent (^/t —) components. But these propositions are obviously 
incorrect, both in themselves and because we have no guarantee 
that the so-called elements are incapable of further decomposition. 

But in order that every compound can be made only from other 
compounds, there must exist certain relations among the composi¬ 
tions of all, relations which are readily seen to be identical with the 
familiar laws of simple and of multiple proportions. 

If it had ever been noticed that chemistry begins its operations 
with substances about whose components (either as to their number 
or their properties) nothing whatever is known, the existence of 
the stoichiometric laws never could have appeared especially striking. 
But it seemed more suitable to imagine all chemical compounds as 
individual phases arising from supposedly undecomposable compo¬ 
nents ; and in consequence of this all the relations were forgotten 
which are necessarily bound up with the far more frequent produc¬ 
tion of these compounds from others. 

7. If a system have r n + r phases the pressure is independ¬ 
ent,—as well as the osmotic tensions eventually to be considered. 
But the system-components are transformable into the remaining 
phases and the rever.se, and, further, the absolute quantity of each 
phase is immaterial ; the pressure therefore indeed will be constant 
at constant temperature, but the volume of the system undergoing 
reaction will vary. 

When only i)hases are necessary for a reaction the pres¬ 
sure is still independent, and if we disregard the necessity of osmotic 
walls there remains no further means of bringing about the reaction. 
(The reaction is of course supposed possible.) It follows therefore 
that the reaction here is thermodynamically an entirely unimportant 
matter, and that it can entail neither change of volume nor devel- 
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opnient‘ of heat. For if, lor example, a change of pressure pro¬ 
duces no reaction the reaction cannot, on the other hand, effect a 
change in the volume. If osmotic walls are necevssary for the sep¬ 
aration of the system into chemical individuals, then this conclusion 
obviously must be modified in such wise that the sum of the quan¬ 
tities of work concerned in the reaction must disappear. Reactions 
in which the number of the interacting substances is equal to the 
number ;/ (or n^h respectively) of the components can be realized 
accordingly, with ordinary chemical means, only when either the 
substances themselves form mixtures of v^ariable composition, or 
when bodies are present which, although not directly participating 
in the reactions, yet render [X)ssible the formation of such mixtures. 
It follows, from the tliernial indifference of these reactions, that the 
sum of the specific heats of the products of the reaction must be 
equal to the sum of the specific heats of the system-components ;— 
but the necessity of osmotic walls for the separation of substances 
into chemical individuals may introduce apparent exceptions. In 
any case the bodies must all be coiivSidered in the state in which they 
participate in the reaction ; for example, that the specific heat of 
carbon will not follow certain rules, is related very probably to the 
circumstance that there are few reactions if any which supply pure 
carbon reversibly and at the .same time .satiwsfy the condition 

If now it can be proved that by combinations of reactions when 
r=«-t-/ a total reaction with must arise, there will follow for 
the latter a volume-neutrality, or a work-neutrality respectively. 
In consequence of this, the quantities of work which are involved 
in the single reactions mu.st stand in rational numerical ratios. Hut 
for this to be true it is merely neces.sary that .some one of the phases 
be common, with r—w-l-/, to at least two of the reactions, and that 
the two sy.stems shall be mechanically connected in .such wi.se that 
the quantity of this phase which is produced by one of the reactions 
shall be consumed by the other. 

The .stoichiometric laws of chemical mas.ses and volumes are 
referred through these con.siderations : a. To the peculiar proper¬ 
ties of those systems of phases which have been arbitrarily chosen 

^Positive or negative. 
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as objects of chernjpal vStudy, and accordingly to the fact that phe¬ 
nomena of this kind exist ; b. To the fact that ((simple)) compo¬ 
nents need not necessarily occur in every group of phases ; r. To 
general laws or groups of phases. My conceptions, while avoiding 
all hypotheses, possess the advantage of permitting conclusions 
to be drawn concerning a series of relations which already have 
been recognized in part, but have remained without explanation, 
and which in part have not yet been^en suspected. 

<S\ We shall busy ourselves nexr^r a moment with reversible 
reactions, for which ; = w ; thermodynamically these are wholly 
indifferent. If we set out from a definite state of a system, subject¬ 
ing the latter successively to an isothermal and to an adiabatic 
change of state and then returning it to the initial state by an iso¬ 
thermal and an adiabatic change, we obtain a Carncjt’s cycle, which 
remains unaffected so far as all essential data are concerned if yet 
another chemical transformation forwards and backwards should be 
introduced at the two stages of constant temperature. But this 
condition certainly can be sati.sfied only when for the one independ¬ 
ent pressure of the system the Marriotte-Gay-Lussac formula 
holds ;—(July here if denotes no longer the volume of a sin¬ 
gle pha.se, but the volume of a complex of phases. Since it remains 
open to us which of the eventual osmotic pressures we desire to 
regard as independent, this last ecjuation must hold true for every 
one of them. 

Now .such reactions often involve a number of pha.ses who.se 
volumes are relatively very .small and nearly independent of the 
temperature and t'.ie pressure ; thes^j are the non-volatile sub- 
.stances. If their volumes are neglected, the pressure-volume law 
follows for the remaining phases as approximately true. It is then 
not necessary that the slight variations which remain should be 
accounted for through hypotheses they can be referred to entirely 
real circum.staiices. Even though no numerical evidence for the 
correctness of this view is available as yet, one may, nevertheless, 
not cast it aside as inadmissible or unfruitful. 

p. In Gibbs’s phase theory the fundamental equations of tlie 
pha.ses are looked upon as independent of one another ; and from 
these equations follow both the values assumed in the individual 
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phases by the relative proportions of the system-components, and 
those assumed by the phase-components themlelves. Now in all 
chemical phenomena these quantities take particular values, which 
can hold good only when the fundamental equations satisfy definite 
conditions. Their deduction is a purely mathematical matter but 
we may nevertheless draw attention to the circumstance that for 
a long time certain relations among the properties of chemical indi¬ 
viduals, and accordingly among their fundamental equations, 
have empirically been recog^lfzed. Entire classes of chemical com¬ 
pounds in fact exhibit analogous chemical properties, as do acids, 
bases and salts for example, or alcoliols, ketones and other organic 
bodies. Even the elements follow rules,—which find expression in 
the periodic system. These relations could not possibly exist if the 
equations of condition of the chemical individuals were as inde¬ 
pendent of one another as are those of phases in general ; so they 
also seem to me to furnish a very trustworthy support for my views.’ 

Kladno, August /, iSg 6 , 


* In this article, on paj^e 21, the words “is capable” are missing after the 
word “phase” on line 14. On page 32 also, line 4, “or” should be “of” ; and 
on the .seventh line from below a comma should a])pear after “hypotheses.” 



ON TERNARY MIXTURES. 

SECOND PAPER. 


BY WILDER D. BANCROFT. 

In a previous paper" I have shown that the general formula 

•^^^constant (I.) 

describes the equilibria when two non-miscible liquids are dissolved 
in a consolute liquid. This same equation must still hold good if I 
substitute a solid for one of the non-miscible liquids, nothing being 
allowed to vary except the change of condition of one of the com¬ 
ponents at the temperature of the experiment. As solids which are 
miscible in all proportions with a liquid are neither common nor 
easy to work with, I have thought it better to study the ICvSs simple 
case of two non-miscible substances, one a liquid and one a solid, 
dissolved in a liquid solvent in which the solid has a limited solubil¬ 
ity, but with which the liquid is consolute. The only example of 
this for which I have been able to find data ready to my hand is for 
the equilibria between alcohol, a salt and water. Of course, formula 
(I) will not hold in its present form and it must be modified to give a 
limiting value for the salt when the concentration of the alcohol 
becomes zero. There are several ways of doing this ; but in this 
paper I shall consider only one, a change in the origin of the co¬ 
ordinates. Let X represent the quantity of alcohol, y the quantity 
of salt in a constant quantity of water, the whole to be expressed in 
any units or combination of units that may be preferred. The gen¬ 
eral equation will then take the form : 

(II.) 

where «, [i, A and C' are co&stants for constant temperature, ol and 
* Physical Review 3, 21 (1895). 
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/S' depending on the nature of the components only, A and C' on 
these and on the units in which the components are expressed. 
Since the ratio of « and is all that interests us at present, we may 
set it or its reciprocal equal to n as I have done in the first paper on 
this subject and we shall have, when /S'///- n, the expression : 

(x+A) y^ ^C. (Ila.) 

This equation is in a form in which it can be tested. The best 
numerical data on the subject are those of Bodlanderb He deter¬ 
mined the salt by evaporation of the solution and weighing the resi¬ 
due in the usual manner. The composition of the aqueous alcohol 
was obtained by distillation and examination of the distillate optic¬ 
ally. This method can not be considered accurate, as it is necessary 
to distill off all the liquid wdtliout losing any, a thing very difficult 
to do. A slight error in the percentage composition of a mixture 
rich in alcohol makes a large absolute error when the concentration 
is expressed in grams of alcohol per hundred grams of water. It is 
not clear from the author’s description how he kept the temperature 
constant or that it was kept rigidly constant. 

In .spite of the large experimental error in some of the data, I 
find that Bodlander’s results are expressed with a very fair degree 
of accuracy by equation (TIa), or rather by two equations of that 
form. This last fact makes it necessary to consider what the signif¬ 
icance of two equations is. I found that two’ equations were usually 
necessary practically, always theoretically, to express the results 
with two non-miscible liquids and I showed that this was due to the 
fact that the precipitate changed as one passed from one curve to the 
other. Following out this analogy one would expect two curves 
also when one of the non-miscible substances w^as a .solid, and that 
along one curve we should have the solid separating out and along 
the other the liquid, forming tw^o liquid phases. This is exactly 
what we find for acetone with most salts and for alcohol with some 
salts. Carrying the analogy still further, we should expect that in 
the case of two non-miscible solids we should have one curve when 
the solution was saturated in respect tt) one salt, and another when 


*Zeit. phys. Chem. 7, 308 (1891). 
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it was saturated in respect to the other, and that the intersection of 
the two curves would come at the concentration at which the two 
vsalts could crystallise side by side. As I shall show in this paper, 
this is what happens. We have identity of behavior as we change 
from two liquids to a liquid and a solid and then to two solids. This 
identity holds for alcohol with such substances as mangai;ious sul¬ 
fate, potassium carbonate, ferric chlorid, potassium hydroxide. It is 
very probable that it holds for all salts at suitable temperatures. 
This simplifies the case very much. We find experimentally that 
there are two curves when salt is precipitated by alcohol and we are 
forcetl to conclude that along the second curve the precipitation of 
the salt is secondary, as the primary reaction is the formation of a 
second liquid phase. Since there is no change in the nature of the 
precipitate, there must be a change in the nature of the liquid phase 
and we conclude that along the first curve we have alcohol dissolved 
in water, along the second water dissolved in alcohol. In other 
words, the difference in the behavior of alcohol wdth salt solutions 
is not that in some cases there is formation of a second liquid phase 
and in others not ; but that in certain cases the first liquid phase 
can be in equilibrium with the second and in others not. For ter¬ 
nary mixtures we are able to answer Lothar Meyer's question : 

Table I. 

KCl at 14^5 



(-v+/ 5 )y’^=- 



X 

V calc. 

V found 

% r. 

0.0 

33-1 

330 

4-973 

3.26 

30.6 

31-3 

4.999 

5-93 

29 0 

29.4 

4.991 

13-4 

' 25.7 

25.8 

4-983 

20.7 

23.4 

22.9 

4-953 

29-3 

21.5 

20.2 ; 

4.911 

34-7 

20.5 

19.8 

4-936 



% C, -J}.090. 


80.5 

12.9 

• 12.6 1 

3.080 

120.0 

9*1 

; 9-4 1 

3.104 

441,4* 

i 2.7 

; 1-9 1 

2-945 
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((When does a mixture of alcohol and water change from a solution 
of alcohol in water to a solution of water in alcohol ?>) Before long 
I trust that we sluill be able to answer the question when alcohol 
and water are the only components. 

In Tables I~VJ 1 are the calculations of Bodlander’s results. 
In all cases x denotes the grams of alcohol, y the grams of salt in 
one hundred grams of water. Under the heading ((calc.)) are the 
grams of salt required to satisfy the formula expressing the relation 
between x and y. 


Tabi.k II. 

KNO.^ at 17^.7 

( v-|-/5)y*' C s.iQo, 


X 

r calc. 

y found 

% c. 

<;.C) 

27-5 

27.6 

3-193 

10.9 

18.5 

18.5 

3.188 

33-4 

11.9 


3-172 

69.2 

8.0 

7*9 

3-17^ 

^ 9-3 

6.9 

7.0 

3.202 

J 37-3 

5*24 

5-25 

3-191 

248.4 

3-5 

3 4 

3 -USb 

499.i) 

2.2 

1.4 

2.928 


Tabi^k 

III. 



KNO, at 

18°. 



(r+/5)y^ c 

/oj[^ C J.200 


A 

y calc. 

y found 

/oy C, 

0.0 

27.9 

28.0 

3.202 

3 - 7 « 

23-7 

23.0 

3.181 

6.07 

21.9 

21.6 

3-192 

10.4 

rq.2 

19.4 

3.208 

18.1 

15.9 

18.7 

3-301 

21.3 

14.8 

16.1 

3-250 

27-4 

13.3 

14.9 

3.269 

43-4 

10.6 

lO.O 

3.166 
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There are a few points which call for special notice. Bodlander 
makes sodium chloride more soluble at ii°.5 than at 13°.o, which 
must be due to experimental error. The formulse used in calculat¬ 
ing sodium nitrate solutions require that sodium nitrate should be 
less soluble at 16°.5 than at 13°.o, which is absurd. The formulae 
are therefore wrong, but I am unable to correct them. 

Tablk IV. 

NaCl at 13*^ 

log €, -7.990. 


X 

I j' calc. 

1 y found 

1 I 

1 - * 

log C. 

0.00 

I 35-7 

1 ; 

: 35-5 : 

7.984 

15-07 

29.2 

! '‘ 9-7 

8.023 

21-35 

I 27.7 

i 27.9 1 

7.998 

27.14 

1 26.7 

1 26.4 

7.969 

37-93 

i 25.2 

! 24.7 ! 

7-945 


(x+/o)y^ ---c; 

log C^-4..ioo 


55-79 

22.0 

21.8 

4.094 

81.74 

18.1 

18.5 ; 

4 - 1 13 

125.6' 

14.4 

15-I 

4-136 

197.2 

11.2 

II.8 

4-138 

295-4 

^•9 

I 7.0 

3-926 

642.9 

5.8 

4-4 

3-909 


Tabi 

.E V. 



NaCl at ir°.5 



(A-t-/2)y^ .r. 

log €,-8.090. 


X 

y calc. 

y found 

logr C. 

0.00 

36-1 

35.8 

8.072 

3*32 

34-3 

34*4 i 

S.ior 

6-45 

32-9 

33 * i 

8.106 

9-73 

31-7 

32.0 

8.109 

13-38 

30-6 

30.8 ! 

8.104 

14.28 

.30-3 

30.1 

8.071 

22.95 

28.5 

28.1 

8.063 

‘There is 

a mistake in Bodliinder’s data. Cf the 

density. 
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I have also calculated the results of G 4 rardin* and find that they 
can be expressed by the same general formula. His results are not 
very accurate, but they cover quite a range of temperature, and are 
therefore interesting as throwing light on the variation of the con¬ 
stants in the formula with the temperature. His data are very 
unsatisfactory in one sense because he made measurements in a more 
or less haphazard way, with one concentration of aqueous alcohol at 
one set of temperatures and with another concentration at another set 
of temperatures, so that the series are not comparable until reduced. 

Table VI. 

NaNOs at 16^.5 




-C log C-^5.230. 


X 

y calc. 

y found 

log C. 

0.0 

82.5 

82.7 

5-233 

8.7 

71.0 

77.2 

5-303 

17.0 

63.6 

67.6 

5-283 

25-4 

58.1 

61.3 

5-277 

35-9 

52.7 

52.4 

5-224 

60,9 

44’5 

44.2 

5.225 

74-7 

41.2 

40.9 

5.222 

102.7 

36-5 

32.1 

5-I19 

164.0 

30.0 

29-5 

5.216 

234.0 

25.0 

18.1 

4.929 

296.5 

23.0 

7-7 

4.280 


Table VII. 



NaNO^ at 13°. 



(x+2's)y- 

k? C- 5.250. 


X 

y calc. 

y found 

log C, 

0.0 

84.4 

81.8 

5224 

4-2 

78.0 

78.0 

5.247 

8.4 

73.0 

74-3 

5.266 

II .7 

: 69.fi 

69.6 

5.250 

15.7 

66.1 

65.5 

5.243 

20.5 

63.0 

63. I 

5.258 

24.9 

59-7 

56 -7 

5.204 


*Ann. chim. phys. (4) 5, 129 (1865). 
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The values given in the tables are obtained by interpolation from 
the experimental data. Where the change of solubility with the 
temperature can be represented by a straight line, as in the case of 
potassium chlorid and barium chlorid, interpolation is easy and 
the results are fairly accurate. With potassium nitrate and potas¬ 
sium chlorate, the chances for error are much greater. In view of 
these facts, it will be well to regard these tables as approximations 
only, which serve to draw attention to the laws de.scribing the phe¬ 
nomena, but do not establish them definitely.’ In Tables VIII-XIV 
are the results of Gerardin, while in Tables XV-XVI are the cal¬ 
culations of some of SchifF’s^ experiments. Some of his other data 

Table VIII. 

• KCl at : KCl at io°. KCl at 2o^ 

(x+p)y-^ t; ! C -C, 

, log €^.-4.590 log C,j=^4.78o ' lo^ €^, -4.920 

I 4 * ' 

% water calc, .foundcalc, foundcalc, found 


100.0 

28.5 

' 28.5 

4-591 ' 

31*3 

. 31- 

4 

4-784 

34-4 

34-3 

4.917 

94.8 

22.3 

■ 23.2 

4.631 

25*3 

- 25. 

9 

4.807 

28.1 

28.6 

4 939 

90.2 

18.7 

19.9 

4.658 

21.5 

22. 

4 

4.827 

24.0 

25.0 

4.966 

84.6 

15-5 

15-3 

,4-580 

17.9 

: 17- 

7 

4.768 

20.1 

20.1 

4.920 

77.0 

12.1 

II.9 

4-573 

14.1 

14. 

0 

4.769 

16.0 

r6.o 

4925 

65.0 

8.5 

' 8.5 

4.588 

10.0 

. 9- 

9 

4-770 

11-3 

11.3 

4.918 


KCl at 30°. 

KCl at 

40°. 

KCl at 50°. 


(X+/4) y 


{X+ 


1'"- 

C ' 

4 ^ , 

{x-\-i 6 ) y- 



I08 


■073 

log 

c 

40 

5 

/■po j 

log 

l^su -5 

.300 

% water 

calc. 

founc 

logC\„ 

calc. 

; found 

IorC\ 

calc. 

found 

loTnC^^ 

100.0 

37-2 

37-2 

5-073' 

40.3 

i 

! 40. 

I 

5-184! 

43-5 

i 43.0 

5-287 

94.8 

31.0 

31.3 

5.080 

33-7 

j 34 - 

0 

5.196! 

36.7 

i 36.7 

i 5-302 

90.2 

26.7 

: 27.5 

-5-1051 

29-3 

1 30- 

I 

5-221 i 

31-9 

i 32.6 

15-324 

84.6 

22.5 

22.5 

5.070 

24.8 

i 24- 

9 

5 -i 93 i 

27.1 

27.3 

; 5 - 3 o 6 

77.0 

18.0 

, 18.0 

'5-072: 

19.9 

, 20. 

I 

;5-2oi ; 

21.8 

! 22.1 

15-314 

65.0 

12.9 

, 12.7 

5.060 

14-3 

; 14. 

I 

15-1781 

15.7 

: 15-5 

15-287 


*In the experiments with barium chlorid it is not clear why the strength 
of the alcohol should not change. 

=*Liebig’s Annalen 118, 362 (1861). 
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KCIO, at 10°. KCIO, at 20°. KCIO, at 30°. 

\ ‘Og (-u?=3-93f> foy 4.760 j log 

! 

% water! calc, jfound'^ Ccalc. fouiid/o^'-Q calc, found./t;^ 6'^ 


100.0 

4-9 

! 4-9 

3927 

7.2 

7-2 

4.762 

10.5 

• 0-5 5 

707 

94.8 

3 .« 

4.0 

,4 *053 

5-5 

6.0 

, 4 - 933 , 

8.6 

«-5 5 

737 

90.2 

3-3 

, 3-3 

3-962 

4.8 

4.8 

4 - 772 , 

7.2 

7-2 '5 

712 

84.6 

, 2.8 

2.8 

3.926 

4-1 

: 41 

4 - 7 .S 6 ! 

5-3 

^>-3 :5 

706 

77.0 

. 2.3 

' 2.3 

'3-907; 

3-4 

• 3-3 

,4.692 1 

5-3 

5-2 ’5 

6^^ 


KCIO, at 40“. KCIO, at 50°.. 

(> +/) y-(v+^) y-c,„ 

% log C,„^7.iio 


% w'ater calc. ioanCilogC^ calc, found 

100.0 14.4 14.4 6.392 20.0 20.0 7.107 

94.8 II. 5 11.7 6.432 16.0 16.2 7.137 

90.2 10.o 10.0 6.397 *vl-9 K3-9 7-112 

84.6 tS.7 tS,6 6.386 12.0 12.0 7.106 

77.0 7.2 7.3 6.424 lO.O lO.O 7.109 

TA 13 I.K X. 


I KNO, at o^ 

I (■»■+/?)y'=c 
I C,== 2 . 76 o 


KNO, at lo”. 
{x r3)y'^^C,„ 
(,„^ 3 -(> 4 » 


KNO,, at 20°. 
C-v-f '==c;^ 


% water! calc, ifoundcalc. 


found /o^ Cj calc, found 


100.0 

15.0 

14.8 

2 

752'21.4 

21,2 

: 3 - 034 j 3 i -6 

'30.6 

3 - 

311 

94.8 

11.1 

••-5 

^2 

7 « 5 'I 6-3 

16.7 

: 3 - 054 i 24-5 

'24.2 

3 - 

'^22 

90.2 

8.8 

9.0 

2 

772,13.2 

13-2 

13.043:20.2 

20.7 

3 - 


84.6 

6.8 

6.8 

2 

761 iio.3 

10.3 

13.04015.9 

,16.3 

3 - 

345 

77.0 

4-9 

4.8 

2 

753' 7-4 

7-5 

13.045 4 1.6 

I 1.2 

3 - 

308 

65.0 

3-1 

2.9 ! 

2 

727; 4.8 ! 

4-5 

13.0061 7.5 

7-5 

3 

333 

55-0 

2.0 

2.0 1 

12 

764; 3-1 ' 

3-1 

3.036] 4.9 

, 5 -« 

3 - 

34 ^ 

35-0 




i ’-^oi 

1-5 

I3.197I 1.9 

! 2.5 

3 - 

493 

13-0 ! 


! 


j 0.18 1 

0.25 3.2331 0.29 

‘ 0.34 3. 

421 
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KNO, at 30°. ; KNO, at 40°. | KNO, at 50'’. 

(.r+/p)y^=r^' \ {x^23)y^^c,„ 

log €^=^3.605 , log C^^3.86 o log C^„^4..o7o 


% water calc. 


100.0 

94.8 

90.2 

84.6 

77.0 

65.0 

55.0 

35-0 

13.0 


: 45 -S 

136.3 

; 29.9 
'24.8 
!i 7.8 
jii -5 
I 7-7 
: 2.9 
' 0.46 


foundcalc. 


44-9 
36.6 
30 -3 
25*5 
ji 7.2 

!ii.6 

I 7.6 
3-4 


3*592 j65.o 

3 * 6 ii j'52.3 

3.613:43.6 
13.642 I35.2 
,3.586.26.3 
3.609117.2 
3 . 6 o 4 iii .5 

3.6971 4.5 


0.46 3.607 ' 0.701 


found 

logCj, calc. 

64.0 

3.851:85.9 

152.7 

3.866 70.0 

143-6 

3.862:58.8 

36.3 

3.876148.0 

26.6 

3.868 36.1 

17-0 

3.850,23.8 1 

10.6 

3.812 16.0 ! 

! 4.8 

3.910, 6.2 1 

I 0.62 i 

3.7881 0.99 i 


founding* 


85.3 

72.4 
60.7 
50.2 

38.9 

23.1 

15.9 

6.2 


4.065 

4.091 

4.089 

4.100 

4.115 

4.051 

4.065 

,4.062 


0.83 3.967 


Table XI. 


BaCl., at o"^. 

(•^+/‘ 5 )y==Q 

% c0^4^150 


BaCljj at 10°. 
(jr+/7)y=r,„ 
log Co 4-275 


water: calc, foundC. calc. lfound!/< 7 jf C. 


BaClj ut 20°. 
log C^.^4.370 

calc, found 


100.0 

94.8 

90.2 

84.6 

77.0 


30.7 

25.0 
21.1 

17.4 

13.5 


30.6 4.U8 

25.1 i 4 .i 57 

21.6 14.171 

17.3 4.143' 

13.0 4.115 


BaCl.^ at 30°. 
(jr+/p)y=C, 
log l\=4.433 


33-3 

27-5 

23-5 

19-5 

15-3 


33-3 , 4-274 
27.6 ,4.280 

23.8 I4.287 
19.4 ,4.269 

14.8 4.246 


BaCl^ at 40^. 

(x+^/)y=Co 

log C^=‘4-555 


36.1 

30.0 

25-7 

21-5 

16.9 


36.0 4.367 


30.0 

26. I 


4 . 37 » 

4-384 


21.4 4.365 
i6.6 '4.355 


BaClj at 50°. 
(x+22) 

log C]„=‘4.633 


,‘'o water calc. 'foundcalc. ifoundi/(^Co calc. found'/o^Cu 


100.0 38-7 ! ^-7 i 4-455 41-4 

94.8 : 32.4 ; 32.5 4.459 34.9 
90.2 : 27.9 I 28.3 4.469 30.3 
84.6 ' 23.4 : 23.5 4.459 25.4 
77.0 18.4 ' 18.4 4.454 20.3 


41.4 14-556, 44.2 I 44.1 14.630 
34-9 4 - 555 : 37-5 I 37-4 I4-631 
30.6 4.565,32.7 I 32.8 14.638 

25.5 4.560 27.6 , 27.6 ,4.633 
20.2 4.551 22.0 ! 22.0 14.633 
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do not agree at all with the other work tabulated and I have omit> 
ted them for the present. The letters in the formulae have the same 
significance as before ; but in the first column I have placed the 
grams of water in one hundred grams of the aqueous alcohol used, 
and under the headings “calc.” and “found” are the quantities of 
salt in grams which were dissolved in one hundred grams of aqueous 
alcohol of the strength specified. 

Table XII. Table XIII. 


KI at i8°. 
log C^43,6 o 

% water calc, found log C 

loo.o 143.2 142,3’ 43.54 
94.8 129.2 130.5 43.71 
90.2 119.7 119.4 43’5« 
77.0 97.5 100.1 43.81 

71.0 88.9 89.9 43.70 

62.0 76.2 76.9 43.69 

55.0 66.5 6(1.4 43-57 

41.0 48.3 48.2 43.57 

Table XIV. 


CH,CO, Na at 18°. 
log €=4.^.1^. 


% water calc, found log C 

100.0 41.3 41.5' 49.23 

94.8 38.2 38.0 49.11 

9 <J -2 35-9 35-9 49-20 

77.0 29.8 ; 29.8 49.19 

71.0 27.2 27.5 49.30 

62.0 23.5 23.5 49.19 

55.0 20.6 20.4 49.04 

41.0 15.2 14.6 48.70 

Table XV. 


SrCl., at i8°. 
(A-+5o)y^=C' 
log €^27.52. 


KNO^ at 15°. 
I0& C=3.ioo 


> water calc. 

found 

hg C 

% water 

calc. 

found 

log C 

100.0 

52.6 

52. 4 ‘ 

27-49 

100.0 

26.2 

25.8 

3-091 

94.8 

-i 49-7 

49.8 

27-54 

90.0 

15-2 

^ 5-2 

3 -I«( 

90.2 

46.9 

47-0 

27-53 

8o.o 

9-7 

9‘3 

3.070 

77.0 

' 39-2 

39.6 

27-59 

70.0 

6-5 

5-9 

3-043 

71.0 

35-9 

35.9 

27.52 

60.0 

4-3 

4-5 

3.126 

62.0 

31.0 

30.4 

27-42 

50.0 

2.S 

2.9 

Cl 

55-0 

27.1 

26.8 

27-44 

40.0 

1-7 

1-7 

3.091 

41.0 

19.7 

: 19.2 

27-34 

20.0 

0.4 

0.4 

' 3-^\^7 

‘From Landolt 

& Bbrnsteiii’s Tables. 
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The most striking thing about these results is that the value of 
n seems not to be a function of the temperature. On the other hand 
A changes slightly, increasing with rising temperature. It is not 
possible to say anything more definite than this Ubout the rate of 
change becaUvSe the values of A are not determined with sufficient 
accuracy. If we compare the experiments of Gdrardin with those 
of Bodlander we find that in both cases the results can be described 
by formulie having the same exponential factor ; but the value of A 
is not the same. This discrepancy is due to experimental error. 

TABI.E XVI. 


NaCl at I5^ 
log 8.000 

water calc. Ifound C, 

lOO.O i 35.9 35.9 7.998 

90.0 I 27.4 28.5 18.078 

80.0 21.8 1 22.5 8.064 

70.0 17.4 ,17.5,8.014 

60.0 13.7 I I3.*2 7.928 

(x+/o)y 
log C^^4..200. 




50 

9-3 i 

9.8 I4.230 





40 

; 6.0. 

5.9 '4.191 





20 

1-7! 

1.2 13.936 



Table XVII. 


Table XVIII. 

^Og Ckca' 

^9.01 j 

_1200 

T 


fog Gt('io_ 


jr345 

t 


log C 




log C 


Temp. 

1 calc. 

found 


Temp, i 

calc. 1 

found 

273° 

' i 

4.621 14^590 


283° , 

3.910 ! 

3-930 

283^ 

14-780 

4.780 


293“ i 

4.790 1 

4.760 

293° 

I4.9241 

4.920 


303° ' 

5-780 1 

5-710 

303° 

!5-054:5-073 


313° ! 

6.410 ! 

6-395 

313° 

is. 188 5.190 


323'* 

7.100 i 

7.110 

323“ 

I5.301I5.300 
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Very little stress should be laid on the fact that the exponents are 
in most cases multiples of one-half. In view of our lack of know¬ 
ledge in regard to the exponential term and of the inaccuracy of the 
experimental evidence, wherever it was possible to express the 
results at all satisfactorily by a value of w equal to some multiple of 
one-half, I have done so, although a better agreement might have 
been obtained by using a less simple fraction. It seemed desirable 
to see if a mathematical expression could be found for the change of 
log C with the temperature, and the most probable form in this case 
is that of van 't Hoff 

^ hg II 

Integrating this on the assumption that B is a constant we hav^e 

he, C D- 

T 

In Tables XVII~XX are given the formulae for each case and 
the values calculated from them for each temperature. As will be 
seen the agreement between the two sets of values is quite within 
the limits of experimental error. 

I should have liked to have taken into account the papers of 
Antusch^ and of Antusch and Holleman\ but the originals are not 

Table XIX. Table XX.’ 


lOK ^' kvo , 

— ir.jo- 

2333 

T 

he ^ 

h=7-^7<^- 

3^1 

T 


log C 



hg C 

Temp. 

calc. 

found 

Temp. 

calc. 

found 

273° 

2.749 

2.760 

273° 

4151 

4.150 

283“ 

3-058 

3.040 

283° 

4.264 

4-275 

293° 

3-338 

5-330 

293° 

4.366 

4-370 

303° 

3-591 

3-605 

303° 

4-458 

4-4.55 

313° 

3-853 

3.860 

313° 

• 4-553 

4*555 

323° : 

4.072 

4.070 

323° 

4-634 

4-633 


‘Dissertation, Groningen, 1894. 

*Recueil travaux. Pays-Bas 13, 273 (1894). 
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accessible to me. One table of theirs is given by Bodlander' for the 
solubility of alanine in aqueous alcohol. The results are given in 
Table XXL Here x denotes grams alcohol, y grams alanine in 
one hundred grams water. In the first column is the number of 
grams of alcohol in one hundred grams water. Under the headings 
“calc.’' and “found” are the grams of alanine in one hundred cubic 
centimeters of solution. 


Table XXI. 

Alanine at unknown temperature. 
(x+jo)v^C^ log €^^2,700 
Alanine in 100 cc, 

X calc. ! found j log C 


0.0 

14*95 : 

14-75 

2.694 

4.17 i 

12.68 

12.94 

2.709 

8.69 

10.81 

11.31 

2.719 

13.84 , 

9.08 ' 

9-59 

2.724 

19-45 ' 

7.82 

7.81 

2.700 

25-65 

6.62 ’ 

6.56 

I 2.696 

34-20 

5-38 i 

5-20 

i 2.685 

42.85 

4-45 i 

4-54 

I 2.709 

( x - hjoyy = c . 


42.85 

4*54 

4-54 

3.640 

50.12 

3*73 

3-58 

3.622 

61.10 

2.86 , 

2.85 

3-639 

73-96 

2 16 

2.17 

3.640 

89-75 

1-59 

1-63 

3-652 

109.2 

1.14 

1.41 

3-733 

166.4 

0.52 

0.74 

3-791 

278.6 

0.22 

0.32 

3.886 


It seems to me almost certain that if everything is expreSvSed in 
grams the term A will be a function only of the salt and the solvent 
at constant temperature, and will be independent of the nature of 
the precipitating substance. The only data by which to test this 
assumption are the measurements of Bodlander** on the solubilities 


*Zeit. phys. Chem. 16, 729 (1895). 
"'Ibid, 7, 360 (1891). 
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of KCl and KNO., and of NaCl and NaNOg. Formula (II^) is not 
applicable to this case, for there are now under consideration two 
substances with limited solubility. If we treat this second compli¬ 
cation as we did the first we shall have 

(x+AY (y+BY^C (III.) and (x+A) (y+Br-=:^C (Ilia.) 

The test of this equation can only be approximate owing to the 
large experimental error in Bodland^r’s results. In the table giving 
the solubilities of KCl in presence of varying quantities of KNO,, 
he says that the last four solutions were saturated in respect to 
KNOj,. Under these circumstances we know that the compositions 
of the four solutions must have been the same ; yet the analysis 
gives results for KNO, varying from 17.91 to an error 

of about 5 per cent. From the table it would appear that less KCl 
will dissolve in a solution containing 7.67^. KNOg per 100^. H .^0 
than in one containing 10.42 which is obviously wrong. In 
spite of this uncertainty, it will be seen that formula (III^?) expresvses 
the equilibria between these four salts with fair accuracy in .spite of 
the fact that we are dealing with very strong solutions. It will be 
noticed that the values of the constants A and B remain the .same, 
regardless of which salt crystallivses out, but that the exponential 
factor changes wdien the precipitate changes. We have here as 
before two curves, aloug one of which the solution is saturated in 
respect to one salt and along the other in respect to the second. The 
intersection comes, as it must, at the point where the two .salts are 
in equilibrium with solution and vapor. In Tables XXII-XXV 
are my calculations of Bodlander’s results. 

While the constants are not identical with those used in the 
previous tables, the agreement is as satisfactory as could be expected 
under the circumstances. More accurate measurements will show a 
better result. For purposes of compari.son I give in Table XXVI 
the values for the constant as determined from the data of Bodlan- 
der, G^rardin and Schiff for the precipitation of salts with alcohol, 
and in the last row the values found when one salt is precipitated 
by another. 

In this discussion I have taken as the unit in which the results 
were to be expressed the gram. This has no effect on the regular- 
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ities brought out. As 1 have already shown' the nature of the 
unit has no influence on the form of the mathematical equation 
describing the equilibria. It must be kept in mind that, if the 
results are to be expres.sed in volume concentrations, this value for 

Table XXII. Table XXIII. 


KCl at i7°5 
.r=^.KCl j=j?-.KNO, 
in loq^. H.^O. 

log €<=34.500 


KNOj at 20° 5 
x=^g. KCl,»'=^-.KNO, 
in loog-Hf). 
(.t-+/j)( v+/5)^=C 
log €=7-775 


y -r calc, x found, log € 

^ ! 

0.0 ! 33 35 33 45 34 516 

7.67 32.40 32.09 134.435 

10.42,32.19 32.23 ;34-505 

14 921 3r.77 31.73 34496 

17- 91, 31-58 31-32 ; 34-457 

18.41 31.57 31.39 134-464 

18- 79 31-56 3 1-.50 ,34 479 

18.58 31.56 31.75 34-546 

Table XXIV. 

NaCl at 15^.5 
x=g. NaCl^=;f.NaNO, 
in /oog. HjO. 
ix+25y(y+io)=€ 
log €=17.070 

I 

y X calc. IX found /og- C 

I 

0.0 ; 36.04 I 35.92 17.065 
8.601 31.94 I 31.92 17.067 
15-35! 30.05; 30..50 .17.100 
26.25,27.901 29.00 '17.147 
35.00, 26.65 , 27.74 ,17.151 
42.65:25.751 25.74 117.069 
48.90! 25 08 1 25.08 ji7 070 
48.75: 25.63 ' 25.40 17.087 

^Physical Review 3 , 116 (1895). 


X \y calc, y found /og C 

0.0 1 31.26 31.28 7.774 

5-37:27-45! 27.74 7.778 

8 85' 25.64 2560 7.777 

14.12,23.50 23.20 7.761 

17.66 22.33 22.13 7.767 

23.28 2081 20.98 7.784 

26.61 20.00 20.51 7.798 

30 34 19.28 ; 20.40 7.833 

Table XXV. 

NaNO, at 15°. 
.r=^.NaCl NaNO, 
in loog. H, 0 . 

(.r -t- 25) ( r + / o)' “= C 

log €=4.370 

X [y calc i_y found log € 

1 ■ 

0.0 i 85.72 82.38:4.347 

5-29 74-33 74-86 4374 

9.58:67.10 68.60 4.381 

14.75:60.32 61.50 4.380 

19-95 154-71 55.43 4.377 

23.12151.95 51.72 4.367 

24.601 50.68 50.20 4.365 

24.951 50.40 46.06 4.354 
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KCl KNO« , NaCl NaN03 


Bodlander 

' L 5 

Gerardin 

12 

SchifF 

’ — 

Found 

: 15 


15 

10 

25 

17 

-, 

— 

13 ! 

10 

— 

13 1 

10 

25 


alcohol, for instance, is (x+A)l F and not xl F. By this method of 
treating the subject we have for the first time a means of determin¬ 
ing whether hydrates exist as such m vSolution or, in more general 
terms, whether we have an addition of the solvent to thesoliite*. If 
this were the case we should no longer be working with a constant 
quantity of the common solvent and we should no longer get con¬ 
cordant results. There is no sign of any such disturbing influence in 
the case of BaCl.^ Bodlander thought that his experiments on NaCl 
required for their explanation the assumption of the existence of 
the hydrate NaCl 2H./9 in solution. It will be seen that this is incor¬ 
rect and that sodium chloride .shows no abnormal behavior. Another 
important result of this point of view is^ that we are not obliged to 
take into account the (question of dissociation. It is immaterial 
whether one, either or both of the non-miscible substances are elec¬ 
trolytes. 

The results of this paper may be summed up as follows : 

1. The equilibria between two non-miscible sub.stances in a 
common .solvent are represented by the Ma.ss Law formulse. 

2. It is immaterial whether the non-miscible substances are 
both liquid, both solid or one liquid and one .solid in the pure .state 
at the temperature in question. 

3. It is immaterial whether either, one or both are electro¬ 
lytes. 

4. When one of the non-mi.sdble substances is infinitely, the 

other partially, miscible with the common solvent, the equation 
describing the equilibria is of the form : {x+A)y'^C. 

5. The value of n is independent of the temperature over a 
range of 50*^. 


*Cf. Neust. Theor. Chem. p. 370. 
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6. The value of A is not a function of the other non-miscible 
substance. 

7. The value of A increases with increasing temperature. 

8. The change of log C with the temperature is given by the 
equation : 

llogC^B 

yr T 

9. Theoretically, there are always two curves necessary to 
represent the complete series of equilibria, the first when the solu¬ 
tion is saturated in respect to one substance, the second when it is 
.saturated in respect to the other. 

10. When the two non-misible substances are partially mis¬ 

cible with the common .solvent the equation describing the equilibria 
is of the form : {x^A){y-\-BY^Q,. 

11. These formulae enable us to determine whether the solvent 
and solute form addition products. 

June I. tSgy. 
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Elektrochemie : ihre Geschichte und Lehre. IT. Ostwald, 
Lexicon octavo, xvi and ii^S pa^cs. Fcit nnd Comp. Leipzig. 
/Sg6. Pri(c : in paper, 2S marks : bound, jo marks. —After a short 
preliminary chapter on early cx|x^rinients with frictional electricity 
the author enters on his subject with a full account of the discovery 
of Galvani and Volta and shows how a study of the chemical action 
of the latter’s battery—curiously enough not noticed by the dis¬ 
coverer himself—led Davy to the preparation of the alkali metals, 
Berzelius to his system of chemical classification and lastly Faraday 
to the discovery of the law called by his name, which in determin¬ 
ing the relation between the amount of chemical decomposition and 
one factor of the electrical energy—the << quantity >> of electricity— 
laid the foundation of the quantitative epoch in electrochemistry. 
In the .second half of the book, beginning with Helmholtz’s intro¬ 
duction of the principles of Energetics and taking up in succession 
the work of Hittorf, Peltier, Gibbs, Kohlrau.sch and Lippmann he 
comes to a conclusion in the chapter on <<the theory of electrolytic 
dissociation)), in which the numerical connections betw’een the elec¬ 
tromotive force (the second factor) and the chemical changes in the 
cell—a que.stion which from Volta’s time to ours has divided the 
workers on this subject—is deduced from a fully developed quanti¬ 
tative theory of chemical affinity, resting on the laws of energetics 
and rendered applicable to phenomena in .solutions by the work of 
van ’t HofF and of Arrhenius. The prominent part played by the 
author in the recent development of the subject lends special intere.st 
to this part of his work. 

The book is illu.strated throughout by some 260 cuts, reproduc¬ 
tions of diagrams, apparatus, portraits, etc., from old books and 
periodicals ; and the opinions of the various authors are, for the 
most part, given in the form of quotations from their writings, an 
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extreme instance of this practice being aflForded by the chapter on 
((Faraday’s law)), where out of a total of 102 pages, 68 are filled 
with extracts from the ((Experimental Researches.)) From original 
material such as this one may see for himself that a change has taken 
place during the past century both in the opportunities for carrying 
on scientific work and in the whole manner of scientific thought:— 
where could there be found a greater contrast to the laboratory^ 
worker of to-day than is afforded by the sketch of Galvani in puffs 
and knee-breeches performing his experiments in the counting house 
of a friend, or by the quotations from Volta, firmly convinced that 
he was on the high road to discovering perpetual motion ! 

Although this is the first book on history as such written by 
Professor Ostwald, yet his views as to the importance of the histor¬ 
ical treatment of the natural sciences are well known, being evi¬ 
denced not only by the publication under his name of the (( Classics 
of the Exact Sciences)) but perhaps even more strikingly by the 
method adopted in his uLehrbuch der allgemeincn Ckemie>); and 
consequently it goes without saying that the present work is no 
mere compendium of facts and register of theories : each hypothe¬ 
sis as introduced is subjected to a thorough criticism both from the 
standpoint of the present day and from that of the writer’s contem¬ 
poraries, the origin of the more important theories is carefully 
sought—justice being done in this connection to Ritter and to 
Erman—and in particular the growth of the convictions later ex¬ 
pressed in the law of the conservation of energy is traced, and the 
difficulties and misapprehensions met with in the application of the 
law when formulated are illustrated in a manner which cannot fail 
to be of service now that the conception has become so familiar as to 
seem almost axiomatic. In addition the author has considered it an 
important part of his work to study the various changes in scientific 
fashions during the past century—Ritter the ((natural philosopher)), 
whose crazy style ought to have earned him a foremost place among 
Nordau’s ((degenerates)): the next following school with its 
masses of undigested experimental results published as ((valuable 
material)): Clausius with his ((mode of motion that we call heat)) — 
all are representatives of bygone styles and are treated as such, nor 
has the author let slip the opportunity of insisting on the moribund 
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state of the kinetic molecular theory, and the certainty of its speedy 
replacement by the thermodynamic or ((energetic)) treatment of 
chemical and physical problems. 

Lastly an attempt has been made by the study of the evolution 
of this particular branch of knowledge, to discover if possible the 
laws regulating the progress of scientific thought in general: and 
as at least as much is to be learned from the mistakes as from the 
more fruitful ideas of the leaders of science, there are scattered 
throughout the ]x)ok discussions on questions such as : why did not 
Volta discover the chemical action of his battery ?—why did Ber¬ 
zelius ignore and combat Faraday’s results?—why had Hittorf to 
wait so long for recognition of the value of his work ?—wh>' was it 
left to the workers in one laboratory, Leipzig, to reap the fruit of a 
century’s labor and S(jlve the problem of the E.M.F. ? . . . and even 
though the reader come to the conclusion that after all no answer to 
these questions has been found other than that suggested by the words 
((human nature)), still it cannot but be useful to learn how repeat¬ 
edly almost the whole scientific world has ((applied itself with pecul¬ 
iar zeal to the repudiation of a new way of looking on things, little 
different perhaps from the ordinary, but able to show the way simply 
and clearly over a whole series of former obstacles—seeking every¬ 
where for arguments no matter how flimsy as excuses for rejecting 
it, and taking rare pleasure in the endeavor to prove that things are 
not so simple as in the light of the new theory they seem to be : 
How often the progress of science has been hindered and it has been 
reserved for a later period to do justice—and take a lesson for itself!)) 

JK Lash Miller, 

A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities. , 1 . M. Comer. Svo. 
5^5 PP* Macmillan and Co.y New Yorky id^6, Price In this 

book the author has attempted to give the solubilities of all analyzed 
inorganic substances. The order of arrangement is alphabetical. 
The compounds of the metals with the non-metallic elements are 
given under the metals while the salts of the oxygen and other com¬ 
plex acids are arranged under the acids. A uniform classification of 
everything under the metals or everything under the acids would 
have been better; but the present arrangement is the one used in 
other chemical dictionaries and has been adopted for this reavSon. The 
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fundamental principle that a solution must be ^saturated in respect to 
something has been ignored very consistently, cupric chloride being 
a typical example. Inversion temperatures are rarely given and the 
only instance where the author has given the limits of stability for 
different hydrates is for manganous sulfate, the one case of all others 
where the data are certainly wrong. The author’s method of com¬ 
piling his book is an interesting one. He took all the text books 
with which he was familiar and looked up the references to solubility 
determinations The chief drawback to this plan is that one is apt 
to overlook the data of the last ten years and this is very much what 
has happened. No one would guess from the cavSual remarks on 
iodine mono-and tri-chloride that careful solubility determinations 
had been made. There is nothing about the hydrates of hydro- 
bromic acid. Roozeboom’s work on sodium magnesium sulfate has 
been entirely overlooked as well as van der Heide’s determinations 
of potassium magnesium sulfate. There is no reference to Meyer- 
hoffer’s second paper on the double chlorides of potassium and cop¬ 
per, and the first paper has evidently not been read for only one 
double salt is mentioned. Under lead potassium iodide Schreine- 
makers is not mentioned and the list of omissions might be increased 
indefinitely. Nor is this all. Data that are known to be wrong are 
quoted while no reference is made to the later work, as in the remarks 
on the hydrates of copper and magnesium sulfates. 

The author includes the action of acids on metals under the 
head of solubility and justifies this by saying that the divscussion 
between the upholders of the hydrate and the dissociation theories 
is not settled. This is much the same as saying that the m(K)n is 
made of green cheese because it is an open question whether wood 
or metal is better for the frame of a bicycle. The data are interest¬ 
ing and valuable though irrelevant ; but what is one to make of the 
statement that copper is soluble in a hot ferric chloride solution ? 
Surely something more is necessary ! Just why tables of specific 
gravities should have been included in the Dictionary of Solubilities 
is another point which seems to lack jUvStification. In the Appendix 
there is a Synchronistic Table of Periodicals. The value of such a 
table depends upon its accuracy and completeness, and it is therefore 
a pity that the fifteenth volume of the Zcitschrift fur physikalische 
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Chemie should be on record as appearing in 1895 that the Phil¬ 
osophical Transactions should not be included in the list. 

The book is hack work, and it is difficult to see how it could 
well have been much w^orse ; but in spite of its defects, it is a useful 
book which every chemist will have to refer to occasionally. There 
is no other work on the subject and it is of the greatest assistance to 
have data gathered together which are now scattered throughout the 
literature. It is perhaps too much to ask that any one man should 
have the patience to collect such a mass of materials and the ability 
to edit it properly. The herculean part of the work has been done 
and it is to be hoped that, in the next edition, steps may be taken to 
make the book what it should be. The publishers have done their 
part of the work well. The book is of a convenient size and there 
are surprisingly few misprints. 

II \ D. Bancroft. 

Kompendium der theoretischen Physik. Woldemar Wngt. 
l.argeSvo, Vo/* /, 6/0 />/>., vo/. //, <V/o pp. Veit und Comp. Leipzig, 
Price, vol. /, marks, vol. II, iS marks. —Voigt’s new work 
on Theoretical Physics is designed to supply within reasonable limits 
of space a text took in which readers already somewhat familiar 
with one or more divisions of the domain in question can find a con¬ 
nected and moderately complete treatment of it, can readily fill in 
the gaps of their knowledge and obtain a surve)' of the entire field. 
The chief characteristics of the plan are : consistent omission of 
developments having specificially mathematical character and omis¬ 
sion of all experimental methods and data. The result is a theoret¬ 
ical took to be sure, but itds a book on physics, not one on applied 
mathematics. The form of presentation is clear, compact and strik¬ 
ingly independent of existing precedent—the work is not at all a 
servile reproduction of original papers. 

The first volume deals with Mechanics and Heat. The pure 
Mechanics has of course little to do directly with the present phys¬ 
ical chemistry ; it is however interesting to note the introduction 
here of the 'mechanical theories of other branches of physics as sub- 
topics {e. g. the kinetic theory of gases and of solutions, to cite a 
single example), a procedure which permits subsequent treatment of 
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these branches independently of mechanical hypotheses. And the 
author makes clear (p, 91) that these mechanical analogies may be 
regarded only as such—the point so ably defended by Boltzmann in 
recent years. 

Under the head Heat the immediate concerns of physical chem¬ 
istry come to the surface. In the opening concise discussion of ther¬ 
mometry and the first law of thermodynamics a decided convenience 
is introduced in the notation d'ii and d' A for small quantities of 
heat and work proportional to the time dt ; this makes clear to the 
eye that in 

dH^d^il + d'A 

the first of the three terms is a differential while the others are not. 
The confusion so avoided was strongly felt by Clausius in his time, 
and it led C. Neumann to invent his hook-shaped d, which no one 
else has ever used,—^the new notation is better andMeserves general 
adoption. A beautifully general derivation of the second law for 
working systems whovse state is determined by any number of inde¬ 
pendent variables leads next to the expression 



for closed cycles^; and, after defining specific heats and heats of 
change, Carnot’s function 7 "is deduced from the properties of ideal 
gases, and the general formulas for free energy in reversible proces¬ 
ses are found. Then follow the thermodynamics of elastic bodies 
and of irreversible adiabatic changes,—where appear the theor>^ of 
the Thomson-Joule porous plug experiment and the theorem of 
entropy-increase—and the theory of heat conduction. In the suc¬ 
ceeding section on the general conditions of equilibrium we encounter 
(p- 564) ingenious statement that, E’ denoting inner energy and 
V" kinetic energy, we must always have 

d^il+d\4^dE^+d'r 

and at the outset of an action whence as condition for the 

beginning of an irreversible change. 

dE^--d'ii-d^A<o, 

^Compare Buckingham, Physical Review 4, 39 (1896). 



Corrections —Page 57. 

d'Q on line 2 should read 
d' W on line 4 should read d'A. 
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The matter seems to be correctly stated, yet the reader gets an 
uneasy feeling that d’ii becomes negative before the close of the 
action, and that the relation {p 569) 

dK’-TdH~d’W<o 

may not hold true overall paths between states which do not lie close 
together. 

The remainder of the volume ( pp. 566 and ff.) deals with the 
thermodynamic equilibria of systems of varying masses—chemical 
systems—and it follows Gibbs closely. The troublesome formula¬ 
tion Td/f—d'A<^o put at the head of the discussion is fortu¬ 

nately not used. Gibbs’s equation 

=0, 

where the summations are made over the components (/’) and the 
phases (/) respectively, X denoting the Potential of Gibbs, the Chem¬ 
ical Intensity of Helm, and vi the mass, is properly made to com¬ 
prise the entire equilibrium theory. It seems unfortunate that 
Gil)bs’s .symbol /' for the potential has been replaced by the X used 
by him for a dilferent quantity. Gibbs’s theorem that a potential 
must have uniform value throughout a sy.stem for equilibrium, his 
phase rule and the differential properties of the thermodynamic 
potential are derived and clearly discassed in order. In stating the 
relations obtaining between pressure and temperature for systems of 
different variance {pp. 572-3) the corresponding relations involving 
the potentials, and consequently the concentrations, have been over¬ 
looked. One-component systems, including the Theor}' of Contin¬ 
uity and the relation between vapor pressure and surface ten.sion, 
are treated l^autifully ; the reviewer notes with pleasure (/>. 583) a 
favorite idea that fusion boundary cur\’'es may possibly terminate 
with the appearance of critical phases. There is no notice of the 
temperature-maxima af such curves, as observed by Damien. It is 
pleasing also to find van der Waals’s ecpiation termed an interpola¬ 
tion formula ; Gibbs’s thermodynamic surfaces, namely the 

v'O, 0 and the (w— 7 ) 

surfaces, should have been mentioned. For systems of more than 
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one component there apperfr the theory of dissociation equilibria, 
essentially Gibbs, and the van 't Hoff theory of solutions. This con¬ 
cludes the volume. 

The second volume is devoted to Electricity, Magnetism and 
Eight. An immense amount of ground is covered, that mast inter¬ 
esting to the readers of this journal is naturally the section on elei^- 
trolytic conduction and the electromotive forces of the various types 
of voltaic cells. 

The work as a whole gives probably a more comprehensive and 
connected brief exposition of theoretical physics than can be found 
anywhere else, and it is happily so written as to require only ordinary 
mathematical equipment for its reading. The citations are well 
chosen throughout, but are inconveniently placed at the close of the 
several parts of the volumes. The handsome finish of the work is 
a credit to its publisher and a comfort to the reader. Taking all 
together we have here to do with an unusually careful, comprehen¬ 
sive and reliable book. 

/. Trevor, 

The Molecular Theory. J, K, Trevor, Andrus And Church, 
Ithaca, r8g6 .—An exposition of the theory of molecular form¬ 
ulas, accompanied by seventy practical problems illustrating the 
use of this theory in general chemistry. Designed to serve as a 
problem-book to accompany elementary courses of instruction in 
general chemistry. 
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The object of this department of the Jo2ir7ial is to issue as 
promptly as possible critical digests of all journal articles ivhich bear 
2ipon any phase of Physical Chemistry. 

General Theory and Thermodjmajnics. 

Thermodynamic Properties of Air. Part II, Specific Heat. 

A. W. Witkoreski, PhiL Mag, 42, i {i8g6). Calorimetric determ- 
nations of the specific heat of air under atmospheric pressure at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures. This specific heat is shown not to vary sensi¬ 
bly from the value 0.2372 between +100° and —lyo^C. General 
thermodynamic relations are then employed in the calculation of the 
specific heats at constant pressure and at constant volume for differ¬ 
ent pressures and temperatures, and in finding the ratios of the two 
at different temperatures and densities. The isothermal specific 
heats at constant volume are found to be, within wide ranges of 
temperature and pressure, linear functions of the prcvssure. 

y. E. T 

On a New Theory of Capillarity. Marcellin Laoighis. Compies 
rendiis, 123, 75 (^rSgb), Comment on a memoir submitted to the 
French Academy. The author announces that after four years of 
minute researches, in which all chemistry has been paSvSed in review, 
he has succeeded in establishing the distribution of the inner energy 
of the atoms of bodies. He states the specific heat to vary with the 
temperature because ((there can appear dissociations of hypoatomic 
elements)), and that he has determined the (daws of explosion, of 
dissociation .... and the fundamental law of the surface tensions 
of liquids.)) /. E. T 

The increased amount of space devoted to original articles in the present 
issue has necessitated the displacement of many of the current reviews into 
the November number. Thic Editors. 
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The Teaching of Beginning Chemistry. Paul C Freer, Sci¬ 
ence, 4f July 31 (rSgd). In the present state of much of the ele- 
meiitar}^ instruction in general chemistry it is peculiarly refreshing 
to meet so straightforward an exposition of sensible views as has 
been recently published by Professor Freer of the University of 
Michigan. Briefly it is somewhat as follows: The momentous 
changes which have been brought about in chemical science within 
the past two decades are often lost sight of in teaching the elements 
of this subject. It is easier to go the old way» the habit of descrip¬ 
tive chemistry as founded primarily upon the atomic hypothesis is 
too well e.stablished to be suddenly uprooted. The undue emphasis 
too often laid upon analytical chemistry is a remnant of Berzelius's 
time, the chemical field has now become so widened that many other 
branches of the science have far outgrown analysis in relative 
importance. It is time to bring the teaching of chemistry to a more 
purely experimental basis, and to omit theoretical deductions, espec¬ 
ially the atomic theory, until the pupil disposes over suflicient 
material to give them definite meaning. Whether we hold to the 
atomic hypothe,sis or not, the laws of definite and of multiple pro¬ 
portions make chemistry a quantitative science, and this aspect 
should be brought out in the elementary laboratory instruction ; 
qualitative experiments can often be altered to quantitative ones by 
the simple graduation of a glass tube, quantitative experiments in 
the neutralization of acids and bases can be readily carried out,— 
and the reviewer has found it of advantage also to require for prac¬ 
tice the simultaneous reduction to standard conditions of two vol¬ 
umes of a mavss of gas, measured successively under widely differing 
conditions of temperature and pressure, to bring out clearly the sig¬ 
nificance of the simple laws of gases. The early use of the atomic 
hypothesis is confusing and pernicious, giving, as it does, a vision¬ 
ary basis for the science, which is too apt to cling to the pupil 
throughout his subsequent course. 

Teacher and pupil must recognize from the start that there are 
two enduring things in the universe—^matter and energy—and that 
but half the tale has been told when, in studying a chemical change, 
only the former has been considered. An elementary knowledge of 
chemical equilibrium, of dissociation in solution* of the separation 
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of ions by the electric current, and of the modern views of neutral¬ 
ization, is now as essential to the beginning of chemistry as in any 
descriptive matter ; and the pupil’s work should be centered around 
observed facts. Such a course of study to be successful need take 
up but a few of the more important elements and compounds ; the 
time for the study of all the elements and of their relations in the 
periodic system is not in the beginning, (d have known of teachers 
who required their students to balance large numbers of equations, 
outside the laboratory and according to set rules, and thus entirely 
subvert the purpose of chemical notation—to express observed facts 
—and lead the beginner to the conclusion that reactions must act- 
ally take place exactly as the equation demands)>. 

[Ideas such as these are unquestionabh' spreading. The scien¬ 
tific superstition and false conservatism which have largely prevailed 
for a long time in the elementary teaching of chemistry is shocking 
and cannot last. True consen^atism and a tender regard of facts 
are taking their places. Before leaving the present paper however 
it should be observed that although ((chemical formulas in their 
present meaning are founded on the atomic theory)), yet they are to 
be used not in this supposed pfcsent meaning but in their real mean¬ 
ing of combining and molecular weights as made definite by the 
laws of definite and multiple proportions and the volume-combina¬ 
tion law of Gay-Lussac ; no molecular or atomic conceptions are 
involved in this. And, further, that ((matter and energy are two 
enduring things in the universe)) is a tenacious old error. The 
energy doctrine is a scientific method, it is one of many possible 
methods, the conception of a substantiality of energy is nonsense.’ 
This however weakens in no wise the argument of Mr. Freer.] 

/. A-. r. 

’Thii* exceedingly important matter is most lucidly put in Mach's famous 
paper on the con.serv^atism of energy, which may be read in English translation 
in Mach’s Popular Scientific Lectures, Chicaji^o, rSgj;. 
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Qualitative Equilibrium. 

On the Liquation of Certain Alloys of Qold« E. Maithey. 
Nature, 54 , {^July i6^, 256 (^i8q6). Alloys of gold with lead and 
zinc contain more gold in the centre than in the surface of the 
spherical ignot. An alloy containing 10 per cent zinc, 20 per cent 
lead, 20 per cent silver and 50 per cent gold solidified to a homo¬ 
geneous mass. The author has overlooked the important discovery 
of Roberts-Austen that such alloys are more homogeneous when 
cooled slowly. W. D. B. 

On the Effect of Molecular Bombardment on the Diamond. 

W. Crookes. Chem, News, 74f 39 {1896). When a diamond is 
placed in a Crookes tube it becomes black on the surface in the 
course of time. This blackening is due to the formation of graphite 
and is not affected by ordinary oxidizing reagents. Some diamonds 
which had been blackened in this way are thought to have become 
less black in the course of years. This would be very interesting if 
true but needs further confirmation. The idea of the author that 
the change from graphite to diamond would be affected by the rel¬ 
ative masses of the two substances is of course erroneous. 

W. D. B. 

Substances exhibiting Circular Polarisation both in the 
Amorphous and Crystalline States. W. J. Pope. Jour. Ckem. 
Soc. 69, qji Cis. TT-camphanic acid is optically active both 

in solution and in the crystalline form. The crystals are always laev- 
orotary and the circular polarisation can not be due to lamellar struc¬ 
ture. With trails. 7r-camphotricarboxylic acid the behavior pf the 
crystals can best be explained by the theorem of Reusch. 

W. D. B. 

On certain Views concerning the Condition of the Dissolved 
Substances in Solutions of Sodium Sulfate. R. F. D^Are^>. 
Jour. Chem. Soe. 69, ppj {^1896). Solutions of the same concen¬ 
trations were found to have the same viscosity whether prepared 
from the decahydrate, the heptahydrate or the anhydrous salt. As 
no one disputes this, the paper is superfluous. No change in the 
viscosity was found after heating and cooling the solution. If any 
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change had taken place the author would not have been able to 
detect it unless the reaction velocity had been extraordinarily low. 

W. D. B. 

Liberation of Chlorin during the Heating of a flixture of 
Potassic Chlorate and ilanganic Peroxide. H. C. McLeod. Jour. 
Chem. Soc. 69, loj^ {iSg6). It is shown that small amounts of 
chlorin are formed in addition to oxygen, but no ozone. Unless 
special precautions are taken, the oxygen carries with it very per¬ 
ceptible traces of solid potassium chlorid. W. D. B. 

The Rotation of Aspartic Acid. B. M. C. Marshall. Jour. 
Chem. Soc. 69, 1022 {i8g6). The author confirms the statement of 
Piutti that ordinary asparagin yields a dextro-aspartic acid and a 
laevo-nialic acid, while dextro-asparagin can be converted into 
laevo-aspartic acid and then into dextro-malic acid. W. D. B. 

On the Use of Antimony Trichloride in the Synthesis of 
Aromatic Ketones. IT. J. Comstock. Am. Chem. Jour. 18, 5^7 
{1896). Antimony trichlorid can often be used in the Friedel and 
Crafts reaction instead of aluminum chlorid. The yield is about 
the same in the two cavses. The antimony compound is cheaper and 
more convenient to handle ; but the use of it seems to be limited to 
the preparation of ketones. W. D. B. 

The Atomic Weight of Japanese Tellurium. Masumi Chi- 
kashige. Jour. Chem. Soc. 69, 881 (^1896). Brauner’s tetrabromid 
method, applied by him to tellurium found in combination with 
metals, was used by the author with tellurium of a very different 
origin, namely a massive, red Japanese sulfur containing selenium. 
The value 127.6 is found for the atomic weight, in close agreement 
with the results of Staudenmaier, 127.6, and Brauner, 127.64. 

y. E. T. 

On the Solubility of Carbon In Rhodium, Iridium and 
Palladium. Henry Mosssan. Comptes rendus, 123, 16 {1896'). 
These three metals, like platinum, dissolve a small percentage of 
carbon readily at the temperature of the electric furnace. They 
precipitate it as graphite before solidification and do not form car¬ 
bides. /. E. T. 
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On the Action of a High Temperature upon certain Sul¬ 
fides. A, Moiirlot. Comptes rendus, 133, 5^ {/Sp6). The sulfids 
of lead, antimony, zinc, and cadmium have been obtained in crys¬ 
tallized form by either melting or subliming them in the electric 
furnace. /. /i. T, 

Researches on Tungsten. Henri Moissan. Comptes rendus, 
133 , ^3 3 ^Iso Ann. chim. phys. (7) 8 , 570 {1S96). Report on the 
production of metallic tungsten by the reduction of tungstic acid by 
carbonized sugar in the electric furnace with a current of 900 
amperes at 50 volts. The metal is more infusible than chromium and 
molybdenum, is malleable, and when pure has density 18.7 ; its 
melting point is lowered by the addition of carbon, and with carbon 
in excess the carbid CTu,, is formed. J. E. T. 

Action of Zinc upon Photographic Plates. R. Colson. Comp- 
ies renduSy i23, {i8g6). If a fresh surface of zinc is placed in 

contact with a gelatine film or is separated from it only by a layer 
of some porous material, the vapor of the zinc attacks the silver 
bromide so that the developed plate shows an image of the piece of 
zinc. Magnesium and cadmium give the same effect ; but lead, tin, 
copper, iron and aluminum do not. It is probable that with longer 
exposure the same result can be obtained with these latter metals. 

W. D. B. 


Quantitative Equilibrium . 

rielting Points of Aluminum, Sliver, Gold, Copper^ and 
Platinum. Holman, Lawrence, and. Barr. The Technological 

Quarterly. Phil. Mag. (5) 37 {/8p6). ASvSuming 1072° C. as 

the melting point of pure gold the authors find the following melt¬ 
ing points by a thermo-electric method : aluminum 660°, silver 970°, 
copper 1095° and platinum 1760°. Samples of copper from different 
sources had so nearly identical melting points that this temperature 
is recommended as one of the fixed points in calibrating thermopiles. 

JV. D. B. 
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Relations between the Laws of Active Hasses and of 
Osmotic Pressure. A. A. Jakowkin. Zeit. phys. Che^n. 22, y2f 
(/Sp6), From the two assumptions (/.) that in aqueous solution a 
hydrate of the substance dissolved (A) is formed according to the 
equation A+HjjO==A HjO, and (it) that the concentration of H^O 
molecules in the solution and in pure water respectively are propor¬ 
tional to the vapor tension of the solution and of water at the same 
temperature [suggested indirectly by Henry’s law], the author 
deduces the (<vapor tension laws)) for dilute solutions in the form 

I 

P N i'\’kv 

This result is directly dependent on the formula of the hydrate, vis. 
AHjO—from A./H^O quite a different relation would have been 
obtained—no reason however is given why one formula should be 
chosen rather than another. The equation for the vapor tension 
once obtained, those for the osmotic pressure, gas laws in solution 
and Henry’s law follow without difficulty : the deduction of the 
<(indexed Heniy^’s law)) on the other hand is not at all clear. 

The author’s results cannot however be considered as justifying 
his premises, as they may be arrived at by methods free from special 
hypotheses as to the nature of solution : the vapor tension law’^ in 
particular can be deduced by purely thermodynamic considerations 
from the gas laws and the law of Henry alone, and consequently 
the introduction (in addition to these) of the hydrate hypothesis is 
wholly unnecessary. A. M. 

Freezing-point Depressions of very Dilute Solutions. R, 
Abea^. Zeii. phys. Chem. 20» 20J {(8^6). The apparatus of Nernst 
and*Abegg is improved by using ice and a dilute salt solution in the 
freezing bath ; by shielding this latter on all sides with felt and 
wool; and by having automatic stirrers, with vertical instead of 
rotary motion, in the bath and in the solution. A liter ol solution 
is used. The thermometer is divided into 1/500® and has an electric 
hammer attached. Some satisfactory measurements were made with 
various non-electrolytes and salts : but potassium nitrate and mag¬ 
nesium sulfate were not examined. Equilibrium is reached with 
potassium chlorid in half the time necessary with cane sugar. 

W. D. B. 
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On the Solubility of Barium Sulfate. F. W. Kuster. Zeit. 
anorg. Ckem. la, 261 {1896). The author objects to such a phrase 
as «Solubility in the nascent state». He shows that Fresenius 
and Hintz have measured the concentration of a super-saturated 
solution and that the true solubility of barium sulfate is roughly 
one part in 425,000, as was found by Kohlrausch and Rose and by 
Holleman. The author also shows that most of the peculiarities 
found by Fresenius and Hintz can be predicted from Nemst’s theory 
of solubility. A very interesting point tx>mes out in this paper : 
that barium sulfate forms a solid solution with sulfuric acid. 

W. D. B. 

On a Compensation-Method in Qasometry. C. von Than. 
Zeit. phys. cheni. ao, joy The principle on which the 

method rests is that the ratio between the volume of the gas at a 
given temperature and pressure and the volume of the gas at normal 
temperature and pres.sure is independent of the nature of the gas. 
By comparing the actual volume of the gas to be analyzed with the 
actual volume under the same conditions of another gas, the normal 
volume of which has been determined once for all, one has all the 
data necessary. The advantage of this method is that neither pres¬ 
sure nor temperature needs to be known. It is merely nece.ssary that 
the pressure and temperature of the gas in the eudiometer shall be 
the same as that in the standard tube. When the gas to be analyzed 
is moist, a little water must be introduced ihto the standard tube. 

W. D. B. 

Thermochemical Data for ilercuric Cyanid. R. Varet. Ann. 
chim. phys. (7) 8 , ^jy {t8g6). A tabulated summary of the heat 
effects produced by the action of the halogen .salts of the alkali 
metals and the alkaline earths upon mercuric cyanid. 

W. D. B. 

A Oeneral Verification of the Corresponding States of van 
der Waals, E. H. Amagat. Comptes rendus, laj, go (/<?pd). 
((The law of corresponding states can be put in the broadest way 
thus: If groups of isotherms of any two substances are drawn to 
the same scale, pressures and volumes being expressed in terms of 
th«r critical values, the groups of isotherms should be capable of 
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being superposed producing a single group of isotherms belonging 
apparently to only one substance.)) Therefore, it should always be 
possible to make a group of isotherms of one substance coincide 
with a group of isotherms of another substance on readjusting the 
units used in drawing the isotherms, by expanding or contracting 
the axes of coordinates. ^ This was done by optical projection for 
the isotherms of carbon dioxid, ether, and air, in one case and for 
the isotherms of ether and ethylene in another case. The coinci¬ 
dence was excellent and fully supported the theory of van der Waals 
in these two cases. Unfortunately, such a test could not be made 
with other bodies for lack of data. Clarence L. Speyers. 

I Velocities. 

Explanation. K, Wanner. Zeif. phys. Che^n. 20^ {i 8 g 6 ), 

A statement that in an earlier paper on the velocities of decomposi¬ 
tion of the nitrogen-sulfur-acids, the allied work of Hantzsch and 
of Divers was overlooked. The author promises to recur to the 
subject. y. /i. T. 

On the Esterification of Halogen-substituted Acids. Second 
Paper. D. M. Lichty. Am. Chem, Jour. 18, ypo (/Sp 6 ). Equivalent 
weights of ethyl alcohol and the acid were made to react for definite 
intervals at i8®C. After cooling, the free acid was titrated with am¬ 
monia in presence of rosolic acid. The mean percentage of each acid 
converted is expressed in tables, and these data are presented graphi¬ 
cally through smooth curves whose general form agrees with the 
theory for reversible reactions. The limit in each case and the 
influence of the substituted chlorin may be assumed as follows : 


Acid 

Limit 

Inctease 

Acetic--- 

66.57 — 

_ _ 

Monochloracetic-- 

68.65 —• 

-- 2.08 

Dichloracetic -- _ 

71.22 _ 

__ A 6? 

Trichloracetic (about)- - -- 

74. 

- 

— 7.5 


The initial rate of change (as given in the table for one min¬ 
ute) for dichloracetic acid is 2.56 times, and for trichloracetic acid is 
5.61 times that of raonochloracetic acid. The influence of chlorin is 
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therefore comparatively slight upon the limit of esterification but 
very great upon the rate in early stages. The rate of esterification 
depends upon two factors, one the mass-action of water versus alco¬ 
hol, and the other the specific nature of the acid ; but the author 
wishes to trace similar curves for other acids before determining 
their mathematical expression. ■ Roht. B. Wurder. 

On Certain Aikyl-substituted Valero-lactones. Hdv. Hjeli. 
Berliner Beriehte, ag, 1855 (f8p6). Measurements of the rates of 
formation of the lactones from the potassium salts of the corre¬ 
sponding acids by the action of hydrochloric acid in aqueous solu¬ 
tion. Each solution contained per liter 0.055 mol. wt. in grams of 
the salt and an equivalent quantity' of hydrochloric acid. The 
reaction is bimolecular, and its progress (measured by titrating 
residual acid by fiftieth normal potash) agrees with the formula 


If A be set=/oo, and x consequently the per cent of lactone formed 
after i minutes, the following are the values for Ae: 


r-oxyvaleric acid- -0,0027 

Isopropjd r-oxyvaleric acid-0,0085 

Propyl r-oxyvaleric acid.—-0,0100 

Ethyl r-oxyvaleric acid-0,0104. 

A. M. 


On the Velocity of the Formation of Lactones from Certain 
Acids of the Sugar Group. Bdv. Hjeli. Berliner Berichte 39, t86r 
{1896). Each solution contained per liter 1/25 gram molecule of the 
sodium salt of the aci(} and an equivalent quantity of hydrochloric 
acid. The experiments were carried on at 52°C. and the progress 
of the reaction determined by titration with fi.ftieth normal soda. 
The values for Ac (see preceding review) are in most ca.ses far from 
constant. Six acids were studied. /,. Af, 







ALLOTROPY OF SUCROSE. 


BY F. G. WIECHMANN. 

Solid sugar (sucrose) is known to exist in two allotropic modi¬ 
fications, the crystalline and the amorphous. 

The properties of crystalline sucrose are too well known to 
require enumeration. Amorphous sucrose is obtained by slowly 
melting pure crystalline sucrose, carrying the temperature to about 
160*^ C. and then allowing the melt to cool. The amorphous product 
resulting is a transparent, vitreous and optically active solid. Amor¬ 
phous sugar is more readily soluble in water than the crystalline 
modification ; it is a poor conductor of electricity ; its specific grav¬ 
ity is, according to Graham, 1.5090. 

Although this substance can be kept unchanged for some time, 
yet its condition seems an unstable one and the tendency exists to 
return, sooner or later, to the crystalline form. Recently the writer 
had occasion to study, to a certain extent, this transformation of 
amorphous sugar and, as some of the observations made are new and 
possibly of interest, they are here given. 

The amorphous sugar was made in two ways. 

A, Refined crystalline sugar was put into an open copper 
veSvSel and about one-third its weight of water added. Under con¬ 
stant stirring the .solution was heated to boiling in about five min¬ 
utes time. The vessel was then covered with a clock-glass and boil¬ 
ing continued for ten minutes longer. Then the clock-glass was 
removed and the temperature of the solution raised to 176® C. As 
soon as this temperature was attained, the vessel was removed from 
the flame, and its contents quickly poured on a copper slab and 
there allowed to cool. 

B, This method of preparation was identical with that just 
^described, except that there was added to the water in which the 

sugar was dissolved, either some calcium oxide, sodium mono-car¬ 
bonate or sodium bi-carbonate. The amount of these reagents added 
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was one part to one hundred thousand parts, by weight, of the sugar 
used. 

In every instance the slab of amorphous sugar obtained was cut 
into small plates 8 cm, long, 3 cm, broad and about 0*5 cm, in thick¬ 
ness. These plates were put into glass flasks and the latter securely 
corked. 

Following are the analytical determinations made on the sugars 
used and on the amorphous sugars produced. 




Reagent 

added 

Polariza¬ 
tion of 
sugar 
used 

Amorphous Sugar 

No. 

Method 

Pblariza- 

tion 

Reducing 

Sugars 

I 

A. 

None 

97*9 

913 

I 6.90 

2 

B. 

Na,CO, 

97*9 

95-8 

1.84 

3 

B. 

NaHCO, 

97-9 

96.1 

1-59 

4 

B. 

CaO 

97‘9 

95-9 

1.82 

5 

A. 

None 

98.0 

i 92.4 

5-41 

6 

B. 

Na.CO, 

98.0 

95*9 

1-59 

7 

B. 

NaHCO, 

98.0 

95-8 

1.61 

8 

B. 

CaO 

98.0 

95-7 

1.85 

9 

A. 

None 

97-9 

68.6 

28.60 

10 

B. 

NaHCO, 

97-9 

95-8 

2.50 

II 

B. 

NaHCO, 

97-9 

95-9 

I- 5 I 


In each of these experiments the specimens were put up in 
duplicate, one being exposed to daylight, the other being kept in 
darkness. 

The question whether the color of the light to which the speci¬ 
men was exposed would exercise any appreciable influence on the 
result was tested with No. 11 of the series. Three samples of this 
specimen were taken. One was placed in a flask made of pure white 
glass, the second was put up in a flask made of green, and the third 
in a flask made of dark-blue glass and then exposed to daylight. 

All of the specimens were inspected from time to time, and 
though in nearly all cases where the amorphous sugar passed into 
the crystalline form, this had been accomplished in from eight to 
twelve days after the amorphous sugar had been made, yet the spec¬ 
imens were kept under observation for two months and a half, when 
the following results were noted. 
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In all cases where method A had been employed, there was no 
transformation into the crystalline form. On the other hand, in all 
cases where method D, had been used in making the amorphous 
sugar, the same had been changed completely into the crystalline 
modification. This was true of the specimens which had been kept 
in the dark as well as of those which had been exposed to daylight. 
It held equally well for the specimens preserved in the colored 
flasks. 

In specimens Nos. y, 2, and a redetermination of the re¬ 
ducing sugars was made at the end of the experiments. The amounts 
•of reducing sugars found—expressed as invert sugar, were : 

No. Originally After 2^/2 months. 

1 6 90 6.90 

2 1.84 1.92 

3 1-54 1-72 

4 1.82 2.00 

These figures show that the composition of the material remained 
practically unchanged. 

Wherever crystallization occurred it was observed to start from 
one or more points in the plate and to radiate from these points as 
centres, giving rise to perfectly circular forms. 

In order to study this circular, radiate crystallization more care¬ 
fully a plate of amorphous sugar was specially prepared for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven grams of best refined sugar were 
dissolved in eighty-seven grams of distilled water to which 0.0027 
gram of sodium bi-carlx)nate was added. The work was carried 
out exactly as previously described. The plate of amorphous sugar 
was laid on some glass rods under which there had been placed a 
sheet of black glazed paper, to facilitate observation. The whole 
was covered with a large bell-jar, and a dry atmosphere was ensured 
by the use of calcium chloride. 

The plate was placed in front of a large window with exposure 
to the southwest. Inspection was made daily and the observations 
noted follow. 

The first appearance of a crystalline nucleus—a mere point to 
the naked eye—^was made on the tenth day following the making of 
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the plate. Crystallization started in on the lower side of the plate 
and gradually extended up into the amorphous mass. Growth con¬ 
tinued regularly and in perfectly circular form. 

The measurements, across the upper surface of the crystalline 
disk, were taken at certain intervals, the time being counted from 
the day of making the plate. 


After 15 days 

Diameter in mm. 

2.00 

“ 25 “ 

5-50 

“ 32 ‘‘ 

13.00 

“ 34 “ 

15.00 

‘‘ 39 “ 

^ 20.00 

“ 41 “ 

22.25 

44 

25.00 

47 " 

28.00 

“ 50 “ 

32.00 

54 “ 

35-50 

‘‘ 57 “ 

38.00 

M U 

42.00 

“ 64 

46.00 

“ 69 

51.00 

74 ‘‘ 

56.00 


When the disk had reached this stage of development the photo¬ 
graph accompanying this article, was taken. The amorphous part of 
tlie plate was a pale yellow in color and perfectly transparent; the 
crystalline disk was of a pure white, and barely translucent. 

After the photograph had been secured, the disk was removed 
unbroken from the amorphous mass in which it lay embedded. 
Measurements made on the former were as follows : 

Diameter of upper face 5b.oo mm. 

Diameter of lower face , 57-50 mm. 

Thickness 4.00 mm. 

Weight , 14.98 grams 

When examined with a magnifying glass the disk proved to be 
a beautiful structure formed by the aggregation, in radiate shape, of 
numerous crystals. These individual crystals were ranged one 
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above the other, suggestive in their appearance of the blades of a 
fan. They were so closely and thickly matted together, that it was 
impossible to obtain measurements of their angles and faces. 

A careful analysis was however made by the writer’s method^ 
of the crystalline disk and of that part of the plate which yet re¬ 
mained in the amorphous condition. Results were as follows : 

Crystallhie, A morphotis. 

Sucrose 95-94 9^-5^ 

Dextrose 1.12 0.96 

Levulose 0.97 0.94 

These figures demon¬ 
strate the practical identi¬ 
ty in chemical composition 
of the two allotropic modi¬ 
fications. 

The question as to the 
cause or causes of allotropy 
in compound substances is 
an interesting one and one 
that has not yet been con¬ 
clusively answered. 

It is held that the pro¬ 
duction of allotropic modifi¬ 
cations and the transforma¬ 
tion of one modification 
into another are effected, 
as a general rule, by changes 
of temperature.^ Raising 
a substance to a high tem¬ 
perature and then cooling it 
quickly to a temperature be¬ 
low that of transformation is conducive to the production of unstable 
modifications. Such unstable states can be exhibited by solids as 
well as by melted and dissolved .substances. 

'School of Mines Quarterly, Columbia University. Vol, XIII. No. 3. 

“Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry. Revised by Muir and Morley. 2nd Edi¬ 
tion. Vol. 1 . p. 128. 
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It has been determined by Flourens* and by Weitz,* that the 
slow cooling of a sugar solution concentrated at 140° C. produces 
vitreous, amorphous sugar, whereas a brisk stirring of the mass causes 
a marked rise in temperature, evaporation of water ensues and a 
crystalline powder is formed. 

It is also well known that light, or some other form of energy 
accompanying light, may induce transformations from one allotropic 
state into another.* 

In these experiments, however, it is evident that the change 
from the amorphous to the crystalline state can not be ascribed to 
the action of light, for the specimens kept in the dark experienced 
the change as well as those which had been exposed to light. Neither 
can these transformations from the one state to the other be ascribed 
solely to the changes in temperature by which the amorphous 
sugar was produced, for, in this respect, all were treated alike ; yet 
some specimens suffered the change while others did not. 

The only point of difference between those specimens of amor¬ 
phous sugar which turned into the crystalline condition and those 
which remained in the amorphous state, was, that the former, with¬ 
out exception, contained a trace of foreign inorganic matter, while 
the latter did not. 

It would thus seem difficult to escape the conclusion that these 
minute amounts of foreign substance had, by their presence, im¬ 
parted sufficient of an impulse to the sugar molecules to cause the 
same to seek and to attain a more stable state of equilibriipn—the 
crystalline modification. 

*Comptes Rendus 83, 150. 

®Oesterreichish Ungarische Zeitschrift fiir Zucker-industrie und Landwirth- 
schaft, 8,405. 

Wiechmann, Photo-crystallization. School of Mines Quarterly, Columbia 
University, Vol. XVII. No. r. 



NASCENT HYDROGEN. 


BY R. FRANCHOT. 

Fourteen years ago Thorpe' published some very interesting 
measurements on the reduction of ferric sulfate in acid solutions by 
magnesium and zinc. It appeared that, for equal reacting weights 
of magnesium and zinc dissolved, there was three to four times as 
much ferric sulfate reduced with zinc as with magnesium. This 
seemed to prove the existence of a specific reducing effect due to the 
metal attacked ; but Thorpe recognized that the experiments were 
inconclusive for the following reason. The time necessary to dissolve 
one reacting weight of magnesium is much less than the time neces¬ 
sary to dissolve one reacting weight of zinc, the surfaces of the 
metals in contact with the solutions being the same in the two 
cases. As other experiments showed that increased reaction velocity 
meant decreased reduction of ferric sulfate, Thorpe decided that the 
discrepancies between the reducing powers of magnesium and zinc • 
were probably due to the different rates at which these two metals 
dissolved. While this conclusion may be correct it is no more proved 
than the preceding one. At the request of Professor Bancroft, I 
took up 4 he work at the point where it was left by Thorpe with the 
intention of settling the question whether the nature of the metal 
acted upon has any effect upon the reducing power of the hydrogen 
formed. The research developed rather differently than had been 
expected so that, with the limited time at my disposal, I was unable 
to reach any satisfactory conclusion on this point though I have 
obtained some results which bear upon the problem. , 

In order to eliminate the effect due to the different reaction 
velocities, it is necessary to have the metals dissolve at the same 
rate. There are two ways of doing this. Different amounts of sur-, 
face might be exposed by having one metal in the form of heavy 
wire and another in thin plates. In this way it would be possible to 

*Jour, Chem. Soc. 41, 287 (1882). 
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have the two metals dissolve at nearly the same rate ; but this would 
be very cumbrous and inaccurate. The other way, which has been 
adopted, is to avail oneself of Faraday’s Theorem that a given cur¬ 
rent dissolves equivalent amounts of different metals in the same 
time provided there are no secondary reactions. As it was impossi¬ 
ble to apply this method to magnesium, the metals zinc, cadmium 
and copper were taken. Ordinary amalgamated zinc was used and 
also some sticks of very pure zinc from the chemical museum ; the 
cadmium was the purest stick cadmium of commerce and was 
obtained from Eimer and Amend. It was not amalgamated. For 
the copper electrode heavy wire was taken. The method employed 
was to set up three cells in series in three beaker glasses with zinc, 
cadmium and copper as anodes and the same quantity of a known 
solution of ferric sulfate and sulfuric acid in each beaker. The reac¬ 
tion was hastened by connecting the three cells with the dynamo- 
current supplied to the laboratory. By measuring the lowss of weight 
of the anodes, there could be calculated the total amount of hydro¬ 
gen which might have been given off, while a determination of the 
ferrous sulfate formed gave the amount which had been used for 
reducing purposes. At first mercury was used as the cathode ; but 
it was found that the results were very irregular. This proved to 
be due to the transference of the metal of the anode to the cathode. 
As soon as the concentration of the zinc sulfate, for instance, around 
the cathode reaches a definite value, it becomes possible to precipitate 
zinc and hydrogen while with copper sulfate, copper only would 
be precipitated under proper conditions of electromotive force and 
current-density. The mercury electrodes were accordingly replaced 
by platinum because a precipitation of zinc, cadmium or copper 
could be more easily detected under these circumstances. The 
platinum electrodes were placed in beakers distinct from those con¬ 
taining the anodes so as to avoid the presence of salts of these metals 
at the cathodes. The results were not satisfactory even then for it 
was found that the decrease in weight at the anodes was not propor¬ 
tional to the reacting weights of the metals employed and that the 
percentage of hydrogen ojcidized varied with each experiment. 
Under these circumstances the measurements are not comparable and 
indeed have no significance, so that I shall not communicate them. 
Since some secondary reaction was evident^ taking place, it was 
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decided to analyze the liquid round the anode. It was found that 
the reduction was equal to and in some cases greater than the reduc¬ 
tion at the cathode. This made matters clear at once. It was evi¬ 
dent that zinc, cadmium and copper reduced ferric sulfate directly. 
To test this a solution of ferric sulfate was carefully neutralized with 
sodium hydrate. To different portions of this solution, zinc, cad¬ 
mium and copper were added. At the end of a few hours the solu¬ 
tions were poured off, acidified and titrated with a permanganate 
solution. In all three cases very considerable quantities of ferrous 
iron were found, showing the direct reducing action of the metals. 
With zinc and cadmium this is not surprising after one knows that 
it happens. Both these metals stand above iron in the electrochem¬ 
ical series and should precipitate it from solution just as copper does 
silver. The metallic iron thus fonned would react with the ferric 
sulfate forming the ferrous salt. It is not clear why copper should 
act in this way nor is it certain that it does. It may be that with all 
three metals the reaction takes place directly and not in two vStages 
even with zinc and cadmium. For the present the mechanism of 
the reaction is not important; but merely the fact that a reaction takes 
place. This explained the discordant results hitherto obtained. No 
special pains had been taken to insert the anode exactly the same 
distance into the liquid each time. As the amount of the direct 
reduction is proportional, among other things, to the surface of the 
metal in contact with the solution the results would naturally vary. 
Any states of stress in the different portions of the cast metal would 
influence the reaction velocity. Unfortunately this source of error 
was not discovered until too late in the year to make a series of 
determinations in which this was avoided. 

From some measurements upon the reduction of potassium chlo¬ 
rate by the action of sulfuric acid on zinc, cadmium and copper it 
seems probable that these metals act directly upon the chlorate part 
of the salt though this wasnot definitely established. There is noth¬ 
ing improbable in this. Gladstone and Tribe^ found that zinc reduces 
potassium nitrate directly. I give their description of the experi¬ 
ment verbatim. <<A boxwood cell was cut vertically into two equal 
parts, some pieces of parchment paper were placed between these, 

- --- — ^ 

Chexn. Soc. 33» 144 (1878); 
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and the divisions of the cell held firmly together by a clamp. A 
solution of nitre was placed in each of the divisions, a strip of zinc 
being placed in one, a strip of platimum in the other. * The strips, 
were connected together by a metallic wire, and allowed to remain 
so for two to four days, the action being a feeble one. The general 
result of several experiments was, a little ammonia in each of the 
divisions ; free potassium hydrate in the platinum one, none in the 
zinc ; and about ten times less nitrate in the platimum than in the zinc 
division.)) The reduction of the potassium nitrate and the forma¬ 
tion of caustic potash in the platinum division are due to electrolysis 
and nascent hydrogen. The reduction in the zinc division is due to 
the direct action of the metal. A piece of the same zinc was found 
to reduce potassium nitrate when no platinum was present. Part of 
this effect was due to impurities in the zinc setting up local galvanic 
action ; but granulated, redistilled zinc behaved in the same way 
though the reduction was a good deal less. Some experiments on the 
electrolysis of potassium nitrate between zinc and platinum elec¬ 
trodes induced Gladstone and Tribe to reject this explanation, 
unwisely as it seems to me. Gladstone and Tribe^ have also found 
that spongy lead reduces potassium nitrate ; and potassium chlorate 
when a little sulfuric acid is present. This is in accordance with 
the results of Johnson'^ who found that finely divided copper did not 
reduce aqueous potassium chlorate. He did not try the effect of 
adding acid. More recently Tower® has found that zinc acts upon 
zinc nitrate though the nature of the reaction was not investigated. 
The same result was found by Neumann* to be the case with all 
metals in solutions of their nitrates. Higley and Davis® liave con¬ 
cluded from their investigations upon the action of nitric acid on 
metals that direct reduction must take place though they did not 
establish this point very satisfactorily. 

Returning to the reduction of ferric salts in acid solution in the 
presence of a metal, usually zinc, it is clear that two reactions go on 
simultaneously; the direct reduction of the ferric salt by the metal and 
the indirect reduction due to the action of the acid on the metal. There 

.. ‘Jour. Chem. Soc. 43, 347 (1883) ; »Ibid. 35, 240 (1879). 

3 Zeit. phys. Chem. 204 (1896) ; ^Ibid, I4> 193 {1894); 

5 Am. Chem. Jour. 18, 587 (1896). 
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is no reason to assume that the first reaction is not a quantitative 
one. That the second is not a quantitative one is shown by the fact 
that hydrogeh is evolved experimentally. Any circumstances which 
increase the amount of the first reaction relatively to that of the 
second will increase the amount of reduction per unit quantity of 
metal going into solution. This can be tested by means of Thorpe’s 
data. Increasing the surface of the metal exposed, increasing the 
concentration of the ferric sulfate and decreasing the amount of free 
acid are all changes which promote the direct reduction and Thorpe 
found that the reduction per unit quantity of metal dissolved was^ 
increased by each of these three changes. The last two changes not 
only promote the direct reduction but decrease the indirect reduction, 
while a change in the surface of the metal accelerates both reactions 
though not necessarily to the same extent. In accordance with this 
it was found that increasing the surface of a sheet of zinc three-fold 
only increased the percentage of hydrogen retained to that assumed 
to have been evolved some Increasing the concentration of the 
ferric sulfate five-fold much more than doubled the percentage of 
hydrogen oxidized. The effect due to the change in the concentra¬ 
tion of the free acid is not as great as one would expect but this may 
be due to the hydrolysis of the ferric sulfate. On the other hand, 
the more readily a metal is attacked by acid, the greater will be the 
indirect reduction and the amount of reduction per equivalent of 
metal going into solution will be decreased. Experimentally the 
amount of oxidized hydrogen at 25° is 6.5% with magnesium, 
26.7% with zinc, and 40.7% with iron under the conditions of the 
experiment. Wrapping the metal to be dissolved in a platinum wire 
forms a galvanic couple, increasing the rate at which the metal is 
dissolved. This should decrease the amount of effective hydrogen. 
This is the case with zinc though the effect is not very marked. 
With magnesium and iron, on the contrary, there is a slight increase 
in the reduction. It is not clear to what this can be due. It is pos¬ 
sible that the platinum might increase the effectiveness of the indi¬ 
rect reduction. The well-known catalytic action of the platinum 
lends possibility to the hypothesis ; but one would expect this action 
to manifest itself with zinc. This point, which was left unexplained, 
by Thorpej needs further investigation. Another curious result 
found by Thorpe, is that the presence of zinc sulfate increases the 
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reaction of velocity and decreases the amount of reduction. A given 
weight of zinc will dissolve more rapidly in an acid of given volume 
concentration if some zinc salt be added to the solution. This result 
is so unexpected that it seems as if there must be some error in the 
measurements. 

It is impossible to predict the effect of an increase of tempera¬ 
ture upon the amount of reduction per equivalent amount of metal 
dissolved without further measurements. The direct action of the 
zinc, for instance, upon the ferric sulfate will be increased while the 
free acid will attack the metal more rapidly. Until there are deter¬ 
minations of the relative changes of these two velocities there are no 
data upon which to base an opinion. A further complication comes 
in with the possibility that the percentage amount of indirect reduc¬ 
tion may be a function of the temperature. Experimentally Thorpe 
found that at high temperatures more ferric sulfate w^as reduced for 
equivalent quantities of magnesium and zinc than at low tempera¬ 
tures while the contrary is true of iron. 

Since there are two reactions taking place simultaneously when 
an acidulated solution of a ferric salt acts upon zinc, it is evident 
that the only way to get a clear idea of what is taking place is to 
separate these reactions so that each can be studied by itself. This 
can best be done by arranging the system as a two liquid cell, meas¬ 
uring the current and analyzing the solutions round the anode and 
the cathode. If the effect due to nascent hydrogen is all that is to 
be studied, the substance to be reduced can be placed round the 
cathode only and the current calculated from the loss in weight of 
the anode. 

The results of this investigation are :— 

1. A solution of ferric salt is reduced directly by zinc and other 
metals. 

2. An acid solution of ferric salt is reduced indirectly by the 
action of the acid on zinc or other metals. 


Cornell University, Ang i\ i8g6, ^ 
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Continued from page 20, 

It thus became of interest to see whether the two cells, Cd | KCl | 
KI|Cd and Cd | CdClJ CdL | Cd, would give the same value. We 
have for the electromotive force of the cells Cd | KCl | Hg, Cd | KI | Hg, 
CdjCdCljHg and Cd|CdI.JHg respectively the values0.815, 0.514, 
0.814 and 0.514 volts. This would make the potential difference 
between cadmium in potassium chloride and cadmium in potassium 
iodide about 0.15 volts, and Paschen finds about that difference 
between the single potential detenninations. If this is due to the 
change of negative ion we would also expect a current of equal value 
to pass in a cell from cadmium chloride to cadmium iodide. 

The apparatus for these measurements was the same as that 
used by Bancroft^ for oxidation and reduction cells, and by Neumann^ 
in measuring single potential differences. It consisted of two small 
glass cylinders about 50 mm. high and i5-2a ww. in diameter, pro¬ 
vided with tightly fitting rubber stoppers through which the elec¬ 
trodes passed. At about the height of 30 mm, a small bent glass 
tube was fused into either cylinder. The end of this tube was filled 
with a little roll of filter paper. The two cylinders were connected 
by means of a U shaped tube, filled with an electrolyte, into either 
end of which the side tubes dipped. 

The first measurements were made with cadmium salts. No 
current could be be detected or at most a slight one, and that run¬ 
ning from the iodide to the chloride. This result was obtained sev¬ 
eral times. I next tried the potassium salts, and found to my surpri.se 
the same thing as with the cadmium salts. The direct measurements 
of Paschen had already shown the single potential differences Cd | KCl 
and Cd | KI to be different. This pointed to one of two conclusions ; 

*Zeit. phys. Chem. 10, 387 (1892). 

*Ibid, 14, 208 (1894). 
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’Cither there was something wrong with the apparatus, or the poten¬ 
tial diflFerence between the solutions could not be neglected and bad 
a value something over 0.15 volts. This last view seemed Wglily 
improbable. The easiest explanation would be that of diffusion, as I 
had used one of the two electrolytes in the connecting U tub^ To 
obviate this diflGiculty I next tried ppre water in the connecting tnbe ; 
thinking that, when a slight amount of salt had diffused in, I would 
obtain the desired reading, but the result was the same as before. 

I next put mercury into the Connecting tube with potassium 
chloride and potassium iodide in either arm, thus making a combina¬ 
tion of the two cells Cd | KCl (Hg and Cd | KI | Hg and obtained the 
value 0.3 volts, as expected, the current going from the chloride to 
the iodide. I then substituted the tube containing potassium chlo¬ 
ride, and obtained a value of almost zero as before, a very slight 
current running from the iodide to the chloride. On again using the 
tube containing mercury, the same value 0.3 volts was observed, thus 
disproving the assumption that there might have been sufficient dif¬ 
fusion to make the single potentials equal on either side. I found 
it to be immaterial whether water or one of the electrolytes was used 
in the connecting tube, as after a minute or two the water conducted 
sufficiently well to give practically the same value as when the elec¬ 
trolyte was used. These same experiments were repeated with cad¬ 
mium chloride and cadmium iodide, and gave exactly the same re¬ 
sults as the potassium salts. 

To make exact measurements with two polarizable cells com¬ 
bined is rather difficult for the iodide cells are slower in coming to 
their maximum constant reading than the chloride cells, while the 
chloride cells polarize somewhat more quickly. By using two con¬ 
necting tubes containing mercury, I was able to measure the two 
cells Cd.| CdCl^ | Hg and Cd | Cdl^ | Hg separately. On connecting the 
mercury in the two tubes by means of a platinum wire, I obtained 
the value for the cells combined, and by using one connecting tube 
containing either cadmium chloride or cadmium iodide the value of 
the cell Cd j CdClg ] Cdl^ | Cd. The following is a fair example of the 
measurements made. The cell Cd | Cdlj | Hg having been set up for 
some time had come to its maximum giving the reading 0.512 volts. 
The cell Cd | CdClJ Hg had just been set up and gave the value 0.812 
volts. By connecting the two with a platinum wire 0.304 volts was 
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obtained as the difference between the two cells. On using the con¬ 
necting tube containing cadmium chloride 0.02 volts was obtained, 
the current running from the iodide to the chloride. The iodide and 
chloride cells were measured again and gave the values 0.512 and 
0,819 volts respectively. This last cell, measured half an hour later, 
gave the value 0.817 volts. 

Similar measurements with potassium chloride and iodide gave 
the same results, except that a slightly larger current, about 0.04 volts 
was observed to pass from the iodide to the chloride. These results 
force us to the conclusion that the potential difference KI | KCl has 
a value of .something over 0.15 volts, if we accept the measurements 
given by the dropping mercury electrodes. Further, it would be 
rendered very probable that Cdl.^ | CdCl.^ has nearly the same value. 
This would make the measurements of Neumann, except those on 
the chlorides, of no value ; for the single potential difference B be¬ 
fore mentioned could not then be neglected. 

The value given by the cell Hg | KI | KCl | Hg, however, does 
not support this view. From the measurements of Paschen we 
would expect an electromotive force of about o 15 volts, the current 
passing in the cell from the iodide to the chloride. The electromo¬ 
tive force measured, is 0.362 volts. If we assume that the potential 
difference ,KI I KCl is about 0.2 volts, the electromotive force should 
have approximately this value. If this potential difference between 
the liquids does not exist, then the measurements made by the drop¬ 
ping mercury electrodes contain an error. The measurements of 
Brandenburg^ point quite strongly to the fact that this liquid poten¬ 
tial difference does not exist. He found that on adding to the cell 
Znln/ioHjjSOj Hganequal volume of n/ioKI, n/ioKBr or n/ioKCl, 
the electromotive force fell from 1.430 volts to 0.841, 1.050 and 
1.190 volts respectively. Brandenburg explains this by the forma¬ 
tion of the complex salts K^Hgl^, K^HgBr* and Kj, HgCl^, and the 
consequent decrease of the mercury ions in the solution. P'or the 
corresponding cells containing no sulphuric acid, Bancroft obtains 
the values 0,846, 0.990 and 1.151 volts. It would therefore seem 
that the formation of complex salts might explain the variation at¬ 
tributed to the negative ion. The addition of a more concentrated 

*Zeit. phys. Chem. n, 552 (1893). 
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potassium iodide solution to the cell Zn|n/ioH,S04|Hg did not fur* 
ther lower the electromotive force, but by using a more dilute solu¬ 
tion it was raised. This value, however, could not be raised more 
than to 1.295 volts even by diluting the iodide solution used to a 
1/327,680th normal solution. For any particular concentration of sul¬ 
phuric acid and potassium iodide, diluting the whole solution did not 
alter the electromotive force, thus showing it to be independent of the 
absolute concentration. The same things were observed for potas¬ 
sium chloride and potassium bromide. This shows very well the 
necessity of using absolutely pure salts. 

Brandenburg next measured some cells of the following type 
Hg I NajS04+KII NagSO^ | Hg. The change of potential occasioned 
by the halogens was 0.553 volts for KI ; 0.325 volts for KBr and 
0.190 volts for KCl. As there is sulphate on either side there is 
probably no potential difference between the solutions. From the 
above values we may obtain 

KI—KC1=o. 363 volts 

KI-KBr«o.228 

KBr-KCl=«o.i35 

In the cell Zn|n/ioH.^SojHg the maximum lowering of the po¬ 
tentials by the halogens is 0.590 volts for KI ; 0.380 volts for KBr 
and 0.240 volts for KCl or : 

KI~KC1*o.35o volts 
KI-KBr«o.2io 
KBr-KCl«:o.i4o “ 

In this case there is no potential difference between solutions, 
yet the values for cells containing two halogens agree very well with 
those calculated from the cells of the type Hg | NajSO^+KI | Na^SO^ [ 
Hg. For the cell Hg | KI | KCl | Hg the electromotive force is 0.362 
volts was observed, which is practically the same as the values cal¬ 
culated from the work of Brandenburg. 

If we cannot assume any large single potential difference be¬ 
tween halogen solutions, we are forced to the conclusion that cad¬ 
mium in potassium chloride does not differ much from cadmium in 
potassium iodide, or in other words the negative ion has no effect on 
single potential differences. This would lead us to suspect that, at 
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least in some cases, measurements made by means of the dropping 
mercury electrodes contain an error. It will be noticed that in no 
case do we have any effect apparently due to the negative ion unless 
mercury comes in directly or indirectly. The effect might then be 
due to some property of mercury rather than to the negative ion, and 
the formation of complex mercury salts is a possible explanation 
since the phenomenon has been observed only in cases where com¬ 
plex salts may be formed. 

Gouy^ noticed that the maximum surface tension of mercury 
is not the same in all .solutions. The measurements of single poten¬ 
tial differences by means of the surface tension of mercury or by the 
method of dropping mercury electrodes presupposes that the maxi¬ 
mum .surface tension of mercury is the same in all cases. If the 
same maximum surface tension is not reached in every solution the 
measurements are not comparable. Gouy found that when solutions 
of the bases, of the oxygen acids or their salts were used, the curves, 
formed b}’ using as ordinates the change in height of the mercury 
column and as abscissae the polarization, were comparable, showed 
very little difference in form and had the .same maximum, thus obey¬ 
ing the law of Lippmann. With potassium chloride, iodide, bro¬ 
mide, sulphocyanate and sulphide the curves varied in form and in 
no case had the .same maximum. The change in height of the 
mercury column in potassium iodide solution was several centimeters 
less than in sulphuric acid .solution. In all the cases cited the sur¬ 
face tension at the maximum was smaller than the normal. 

Rothmund*’ determined the pressure nece.ssary to compensate 
the maximum surface tension of mercury in various solutions at the 
maximum of polarization and found that in the normal cases the 
pressure required was always the same, while in the cases where 
complex salts might be found, viz.: sulphocyanates, sulphides, 
cyanides, iodides and sulphites the pre.s.sure required varied con.sid- 
erably and was less than the normal. He, however, found hydro¬ 
chloric acid to be normal. His conclusion is that the measurement 
of the maximum pressure is only suited for the determination of po¬ 
tential differences when the surface tension has the normal value,. 

*Comptes rendus 114, 22, 211, 657 (1892) 

*'Zeit. phys. Chem. 15, i (1894). 
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viz.: that observed for sulphuric acid and most qftJier electrolytes. 
Luggin^ obtains similar results. If in certain solutions the mas^itnum 
surface tension of mercury is less than the normal, an error will be 
introduced into the determinations with dropping mercury electrodes 
of the potential dijBTerence between cadmium or zinc and the solution, 
and these values will seem to change with the negative ion. 

These normal cases are thus the ones in which no effect of the 
anion is to be observed. If we consider cells made up of metals 
standing in the electro-chemical series between magnesium and cop¬ 
per we have no change of the electromtive force with the change of 
the negative ion of the salt used in the solution, and with these 
metals there is little or no tendency to form complex salts. The 
metals following copper show a stronger tendency to form complex 
salts, and when there is such a tendency the electromotive force will 
be found to vary from the normal. 

In view of these facts, I think that w^e may safely say that 
whenever the electromotive force of a cell appears to vary with a 
change of the negative ion the variation is really due to the formation 
of complex salts. With platinum and mercury the tendency to form 
complex salts is well known. That cuprous salts have this tendency, 

I think has not been observed, although such a tendency would be 
probable, as it occurs in all the metals to which copper is related. 
Cadmium also forms complex salts, and a slight current was ob¬ 
served to flow in the cell Cd | KI | KCl | Cd, thus explaining the rea¬ 
son that Hg I KI I KCl | Hg has a value slightly larger than the differ¬ 
ence between the two cells Cd | KCl | Hg and Cd | KI | Hg. In both of 
these two liquid cells it is possible that we should obtain somewhat 
lower values ; for the iodide solutions have a tendency to give too 
low readings. It will be remembered that iodide and chloride solu¬ 
tions behave somewhat differently, and with these two liquid cells 
it is impossible to be absolutely sure that at both electrodes the max¬ 
imum constant potential obtains. If any error is introduced, it 
would be one in the direction to make the readings too high. 

To determine the effect of the concentration, measurements were 
made with single liquid cells, reversible in respect to the anode. 
The results are given in Table XI, mercury being always cathode. 

'Zeit. phys. Cheni, i6, 667 {1895), 
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Table XI. 


1 

CuSO. 1 

1 

n i 

0727T j 

njio 

0*303 

1 

W./20 

0.309 

nj 100 

0.333 

njjooo 

0.250 

CdSO, 1 

1 

«/io ' 
I.04I 1 

njiooo 

0*975 

1 

CdCl, 

• 

1 j 

nl 20 1 
i 0.814 1 

njiooo 

0.900 


The behavior of the various cells was very different. The nor¬ 
mal copper sulphate cell gave its maximum reading at first, and at 
once dropped three to five millivolts, remaining constant for fifteen 
to thirty minutes. This constant reading was taken. The tenth 
normal cell slowly increased in value for about twenty-four hours 
and then remained nearly constant for sev^eral days. The hundredth 
normal cell reached its maximum in about six hours and remained 
fairly constant, but there was a certain tendency to polarize. With 
the thousandth normal cell, the tendency to polarize was very great 
and no readings of value could be obtained. It approached about 
0.25 volts as a maximum, but even during a measurement it would 
rapidly fall to about 0.22 volts.* The only thing sure about the cell 
is that it gives lower values than the other copper sulphate cells, 
The cadmium sulphate cells were ver^^ easy to measure, for the 
maximum reading was obtained in an hour or less and remained con¬ 
stant for .several hours. The thousandth normal cell came to equili¬ 
brium very quickly and also polarized more readily than the tenth¬ 
normal. The value for the thousandth-normal cadmium chloride is 
not much more than an approximation. The cell increased slowly 
in value for a long time and no very definite maximum was reached. 

For the the two liquid reversible cells the formula of Nernst is^ 

^ ^ (lo^^ ^ * '\’log X volts 

^ pj 

If the osmotic pressure of the ions of the cathode which have 
gone into the solution, remains constant, then for bivalent metals the 
electromotive force would increase 0.029 volts in pressing from a 
tenth normal to a hundreth normal solution of a salt of the anode 
metal. It would however seem that the concentration of the ions 

'Assuming that the two cations have the same migration velocity. 
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which have gone into solution from the cathode is a function of the 
concentration of the electrolyte used in the cell. In some of the 
cases, the variation is about what we would expect if were 
constant. 

Some measurements were made with the cell CdlKCl+Hg^Clj 
I Hg, varying the concentration of the potassium chloride, with the 
following results : with njloKCl, 0.830 volts ; with?//100KCl, 0.910 
volts ; with njtooo KCl 0.922 volts. 

Except in the last case the values obtained were not at all satis¬ 
factory, and may be incorrect by as large an error as 0.025 volts. 
Each cell, however, a day or two after being set up reached a value 
which remained constant within a few millivolts for several days. 
The cells became alkaline and a very peculiar floculent precipitate 
formed on the cadmium. The correct values for the cells were thus 
rendered very uncertain, and the only thing to be observed is that 
the electromotive force varies with the concentration. 

It will further be noticed that it was simply an accident that the 
cells containing a twentieth normal solution of a salt of the anode 
in several cases gave values so closely agreeing with the correspond¬ 
ing cells containing potassium salts t and therefore the hypothesis 
that the single potential differences are equal is erroneous. 

In conclusion we shall consider the .several important questions 
which have arisen. Do the one liquid non-reversible cells have a 
definite electromotive force ? May they be considered as limiting 
cases of the reversible cells ? What is the effect of the negative ion ? 
If the electromotive force of these cells depends upon the ion concen¬ 
trations caused by the air dissolved in the electrolyte there is no 
reason why we should not get a constatit value. If the action of 
oxygen on the metals has any definite value, the term pjp, would 
be constant; for and would have the same relative value regard¬ 
less of the amount of oxygen, at least within certain limits. The 
usual statement that these cells have no definite value because they 
depend upon the amount of air dissolved would seem to be entirely 
unjustifiable, and further the measurements of Bancroft and of my¬ 
self show that these cells do have a perfectly definite value. 

If the action of oxygen on the metals causing them to go into 
solution explains the reason why these cells have any electromotive 
force, then it would seem unjustifiable to consider them as limiting 
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cases of the reversible cells where p,=p2» as will be seen from the 
following considerations. If the ratio of pj to p^ is as small as i to 
1,000,000 we should have only a variation of 0.174 volts from the 
cell where The value of the cell depends chiefly upon the 

term log PJP^ If the action of the oxygen on the two electrode 
metals is at all the same, w^e should find that the irreversible cells 
approach more or less nearly in value the reversible cells above men¬ 
tioned. An approximate agreement between these two types of cells 
does not therefore prove that the irreversible cells might theoretically 
be considered as limiting ca.ses of the reversible two liquid cells 
where p^^py Nothing short of a very accurate agreement would point 
to this, and we have no rea.son to suppose that the action of oxygen 
on two different metals would be the same, that is, that 
On the other hand it seems that these cells do not depend upon the 
oxygen dissolved for their value, since a cell made up of a potassium 
chloride solution containing a considerable quantity of p}Togallic 
acid with cadmium and mercury electrodes had a perfectly definite 
electromotive force of about 0.725 volts. In this solution there 
could, surely, have been no oxygen. If we consider log Pjp as an 
expression holding strictly mathematically and log P as representing 
merely the tendenc}' of the metal to go into solution, then this cell 
should have zero electromotive force. We may however look upon 
log P differently. If we immerse a metal in any given solvent we 
may suppose a certain small amount of the metal to go into solu¬ 
tion till a certain equilibrium is reached between the solid metal and 
the metal in solution. We may then consider log P as representing 
the potential difference between the metal and the solution. This 
state of equilibrium we may safely assume is reached ver}^ quickly 
for we find that any one of the cells under con.sideration has, at the 
moment it is set up,an electromotive force not very different from its 
final value. If this is the case, we should always find the same 
potential difference between a given metal and a given solvent re¬ 
gardless of the electrolyte, provided that it is not a salt of the metal 
or cannot form a complex salt with the metal ions. If there is a pos¬ 
sibility of the formation of a complex salt, the number of metal ions 
present will be depressed and the electromotive force correspondingly 
changed. According to this view it will easily be seen that these 
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cells may be considered as limiting cases of the reversible cells, 
providing that no disturbing influence comes in. 

If the single potential differences are really those found with 
dropping mercury electrodes there is a large potential difference be¬ 
tween salt solutions and log P, the solution pressure of a metal, varies 
with the nature of the negative ion. Admitting this large potential 
difference between liquids would discredit the work of Neumann on 
single potential differences, which however agrees with the results of 
Le Blanc obtained by an entirely different method. Rothmund, 
Gouy and IvUggin found, on measuring single potential differences 
by means of the change of the surface tension of mercury, that an 
error might be introduced in some cases where there was the possi¬ 
bility of the formation of complex mercury salts. If dropping mer¬ 
cury electrodes do not always give correct results, the solution 
pressure of a metal is independent of the nature of the negative ion. 
In every case where the electromotive force of a cell has been no¬ 
ticed to vary apparently with the negative ion, the possibility of 
complex salts is present. Cadmium forms complex salts, and we 
noticed a very slight current in the cell Cd | KI | KCl | Cd. The effect 
is very much larger with copper, mercury and platinum. Silver, 
gold, palladium, etc,, all form complex salts with the halogens and 
would probably have the same behavior in a cell as mercury. 

From this paper two principal conclusions may be drawn. 

1. The potential difference between a metal and an electrolyte 
is not a function of the negative ion of the salt solution. 

2. In certain cases dropping-mercury electrodes do not give 
correct values for the single potential differences measured by that 
method. 


Cornell University^ June, i8g6. 



PURIFICATION OF WATER BY DLSTILEATION. 

BY G. A. HULETT. 

Ordinary distilled water suffices for almost all analytical pur¬ 
poses, but for atomic-weight work and many operations in physics 
water of a higher degree of purity is required. There seems to be 
little definite information as to apparatus and methods. Stas dis¬ 
tilled his water from an alkaline solution of potassium permanganate 
after rejecting i/2oth, but still found ammonia. After distilling 
from potassium bisulphale and condensing in a platinum condenser 
he found it wholly free from organic and mineral matter. Kohl- 
rausch^ in preparing pure water, used potassium permanganate, potas¬ 
sium hydroxide and potaSvSiura bisulphate, in order to get rid of 
organic matter, volatile acids and ammonia ; while Nernst'*' suggests 
purifjdng water by recrystallization. 

In the present investigation the apparatus used possesses some 
points of advantage over that ordinarily employed. The condenser 
is a platinum tube 19 mm. in diam¬ 
eter, and about 60 cm. long. At 
the lower end the tube is contracted 
to 5 mm, diameter, and bent so as 
to pass into the neck of the receiv¬ 
ing flask, thus preventing the dis¬ 
tillate from coming in contact with 
the air about the still. This plat¬ 
inum condenser is provided with a short glass cooler, leaving about 
20 cm. of the upper end free. About 15 cm. of this free end extends 
into the neck of a 4-liter retort, and the space between the platinum 
and glass is packed with asbestos. By this arrangement only the 
water which is condensed in the platinum tube is collected^ while the 
water which condenses in the neck of the retort drips out at the 
asbestos packing. 

Ann. Erg. Bd. 8, 4 (1878.) 

“Zeit. phys. Chetn. 8, 120 (1891). 
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When there were more than two liters of the liquid to distill, it 
was found convenient to siphon water into the retort as fast as distilled. 
If it was necessary to reject the first portion of the distillate the 
larger portion, in a glass flask, can be boiled the desired length of time 
before the siphon is started. With this arrangement it is possible to 
distill large quantities of water and the apparatus needs no attention 
for hours at a time. 

The most simple and delicate test for the purity of water is its 
electrical conductivity which can be determined by the method em¬ 
ployed by Kohlrausch. The resistance cell was of the single bottle 
form, and the electrode.s were each 25 sq. cm. and were not platin¬ 
ized. They were arranged in the form of concentric cylinders three 
mm. apart, and held in place by little pieces of glass fused to the 
lower ends. The resivStance capacity of this cell was determined by 
comparing it with another of known rcwsistsnce capacity, and also 
by using a i/ioooth normal sodium-chloride solution. Its value was 
found to be 1148X Repeated determination vShowed an exper¬ 

imental error of 0.5 per cent. This cell gave a very sharp telephone 
minimum when used with the best distilled water. 

Values of Kxio^^ 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

10.8 

3-75 

3.01 

4.44 

1.17 

6.78 

4.11 

1.40 

1.67 

31.0 

4-»5 

1.58 

0,88 

099 

102.0 

3.68 

1.25 

0.76 

0.79 

3.01 

403 

0.77 

0.76 

0.80 

2.90 

3.20 

0.96 


0.80 

3-93 

2.93 

0.76 

0.76 

0.79 

47-9 




0.76 




0,72 

0.77 

6.80 

2.20 

0.76 


0.76 




0.71 

0.76 



0.76 

0.71 


22.10 

1.63 


0.72 

0.76 



0.74 

0.72 

0.77 


1.46 


0.76 



1.40 

0.87 




1.47 


0.87 

0.78 
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In general two liters of the water to be investigated were put 
into the retort, and the distillate collected in loo cc. flassks, so that 
successive portions of the distillate could be tested. The first water 
investigated was from a surface well and an analysis by Mr. Mc- 
Lauchlan showed it to be unfit for drinking purposes. Two liters of 
this water were distilled, and the successive hundred cubic centime¬ 
ters of the distillate gave the conductivities indicated in column I, 
of the table.^ It.appeared that after one-fourth had been distilled 
over, the remainder was quite good water. Following this sugges¬ 
tion and using the continuous distillation, fifteen liters of water were 
obtained with a conductivity Kx io’®=3.3. This water was then 
made distinctly purple with potassium permanganate, and after 
standing two days, was acidulated with 75 cc. sulphuric acid and 
carefully redistilled. Finally 2000 cc. were^treated with 50 cc. of a 
saturated solntiion of barium hydroxide, and again distilled. The 
conductivities for the successive portions of this final distillate are 
shown in column II. 

It is to be observed that the conductivity of the successive por¬ 
tions’ of the distillate decreases rapidl}", and after about a quarter of the 
water has been di.stillcd, it reaches the value Kx io’‘’=o.77, where it 
remains practically constant during the remainder of the distillation.'^ 
It is to be further observed that the distillation may be continued 
without affecting the quality of the distillate until only about. 100 
cc. of the liquid are left in the retort. 

A second series of observations was made, starting with the dis- ^ 
tilled water regularly used in the laborator}^ Ten liters of this 
w^ater, mixed with 50 cc. of a saturated solution of potassium bichro¬ 
mate and 50 cc. of sulphuric acid, were allowed to stand several 
days and then distilled. (The acid solution of pota.ssium bichromate 
is a much stronger oxidizing agent than potassium permanganate, 
and seems to boil with less bumping.) Two liters of the distillate 
were distilled with 50 cc. of the barium hydroxide solution. The 
results are shown in column III of the table,® and are in close agree¬ 
ment with those in No. II. It thus appears that the methods here 

Ut took from 8 to 9 minutes to distill off each portion. 

®The time of the distillation was 6 to 8 minutes per portion. 

^Each portion distilled in about ten minutes. 
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described yield distilled water whkh leaves nothing to be desired as* 
far as any impurity affecting the conductivity is concerned. It needs 
to be added that repeated distillation of this final distillate did not 
lead to any noticeable reduction of the conductivity below 0.76. 
Kohlrausch concludes from his research that the best water distilled 
in the air has a conductivity of 0.70. 

Barium hydroxide is a strong base and seems to be an admirable 
reagent for retaining the carbon dioxide and volatile acids. The 
results show no indication of barium hydroxide having been mechan¬ 
ically carried over during the distillation. To test this point further, 
two liters of the best water with 50 cc. of the solution of barium 
hydroxide were distilled at a slow rate* until the distillate showed a 
conductivity K X io'^=o. 76. , and then the rate of distillation was grad¬ 
ually increased until it was 17 cc. per minute. The results are found in 
column IV. Comparing these results with those in I and II, it 
apears that the qtiality of the water is independent of the 7 ate of distil¬ 
lation when barium hydroxide is employed to fix the acids. The last 
100 cc. gave a conductivity of Kx io'®s=»o.87, leaving only 55 cc. in 
the retort ! With sulphuric acid, however, the case is altogether 
different, as appears from the following series of observations : Two 
liters of water, conductivity Kx io^®«o.8o, and 50 cc. of sulphuric 
acid were slowly distilled. All portions of the distillate gave high 
conductivities, as shown in column V. A portion of the distillate 
was concentrated and, when tested with barium chloride, showed 
sulphuric acid. An inspection of these irregular results suggests 
that some of the liquid in the retort was mechanically carried over, 
blit as all portions of the distillate show a conductivity much above 
that of the water employed (0.80) it raises the question whether 
some sulphuric acid does not distill over with the water. 

In order to test the quality of water to be had by the method of 
continuous distillation five liters of the distillate, from potassium 
bichromate and sulphuric acid, were divided between the retort, and 
a 3-liter glass flask from which it could be slowly siphoned. After 
redistilling and rejecting the first 400 cc., during which time the 
water in the flask was also boiled, the siphon was started and two 
liters of the distillate collected. The sample showed Kx lo^^^aao.S 7 

*12-24 minutes for each of the first eight portions. 
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The next liter gave 0.78. Then successive portions of 100 cc. gave 
respectively : 0.76, 0.80 and 0.87, leaving but 100 cc. in the retort. 
It is possible that a tin tube of the same construction would answer 
for water. According to A. C. Mcferegory*, a condenser of good 
glass answers every purpose. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Dr. E. H. Loomis, 
for many suggestions and kindly interest in the above work. 


Princeton Chemical Laboratory, June, 1896. 


‘Inaugural Dissertation, vStrassburg, 1893. 
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Die modernen Theorien der Chemie. Buch 1: Die Atome 
und ihre Eigenschaften* Lothar Meyer. Sixth Edition. Large 
octavo, xviii and ijI pages. Maruschke undBerendt. Breslau. iSg6. 
Pficey.6o marks. In preparing a sixth edition of his well known 
book ((The Modern Theories of Chemistry >>, Lothar Meyer decided 
to publish the work in three separate volumes, corresponding to the 
three parts into which the previous edition had been divided. The 
present volume forms the first part of the new edition . . . the 

continuation of the work is prevented by the untimely death of its 
author. 

The first part is modelled closely on the corresponding sections 
of the last edition, which has enjoyed such a wide circulation, in 
English as well as in German, that a closer de.scription is unneces¬ 
sary : it is sufficient to note that the book has been brought up to 
date by a thorough revision of the experimental data, and admi.ssion 
of the results obtained since 1888. The additions are especially 
noticeable in the tables; in that of the vapor density of the 
elements, for example, fluorine appears for the first time, while to 
the table of the vapor densities of compounds, derivatives of five 
elements are added ; the paragraph on the vapor density of acetic acid 
is supplemented by an account of those of the chlorides of aluminum 
and other metals ; and in the chapter on the periodic law, a section 
has been devoted to the positions of germanium and argon. Similarly 
throughout the work ; the curve of atomic volumes, at the close, has 
been revised to correspond with the text. To make room for the 
numerous additions, the discussion of some of the results has been 
much shortened, the account of the optical properties as a function 
•of the atomic weight reserved fbf a subsequent volume, and some of 
the less successful hypotheses, e. g. the author’s ((particle)) theory, 

• and Pictet’s rule for calculating melting-points—^havebeen omitted 
altogether. 
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In view of the many notable improvements in the book, the 
retention of 15.96 as the atomic weight of oxygen is a little surpris¬ 
ing ; it is perhaps owing to the circumstance that the preface is not 
completed, that no explanation has been given of the retention of a 
number which seems much less likely to remain permanently in use 
than either the more accurate 15.88 or the arbitrary—and conven¬ 
ient—16.00. 

There is one other point which must not be pas.sed over in the 
review of a work which everywhere exercises so great an influence 
on the teaching of chemistry. Throughout the book—in the preface, 
in the introduction, in the body of the work, and in the conclusion, 
—may be found repeated warnings not to confuse facts ivith hypotheses: 
but is not the effect of these exhortations on the mind of the reader 
liable to be seriousl}^ impaired, in one important |xnnt at all events, 
by the very mode of treatment of the chemical theories adopted in 
this hook? To entitle the work itself: ((The Atoms and their 
Properties)), and its first chapter: (<The Necessity of the Atomic 
Hypothesis))—is not this to blind the student to the fact, that, after 
all, the subject matter of the volume in question is but the vapor 
densities, specific heats and laws of combination, not of atoms, but of 
matter in quantity"—is but the results of quantitative experiments, 
which may, and in the future most probably wdll, be looked at 
from another point of view than that of the atomistic theories of to¬ 
day ? 

Taken as it stands, though part of an unfinished book, the vol¬ 
ume forms a complete and useful monograph on that part of the 
theory usually treated of in the elementary lectures on chemistry ; 
and its publication in a vSeparate form will make it more useful than 
ever—because more accessible—to students of that subject. 

W, Lash Milter, 

Grundzuge der Eektrochemie, auf experimenteller Basis. 

R, Lupke, Second EditioJi, xi and 186 pages, Jidins Springer, 
Berlm, i8g6,^Price 2,60 marks. This book begins with a descrip¬ 
tion of the phenomena of electrolysis, which leads up to experiments 
illustrating Faraday’s law, and Hittorfs conception of the relative 
velocities of the ions ; an account of Kohlrausch’s work on the con¬ 
ductivity of dilute solutions, and of Arrhenius' theory of electrolytic 
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dissociation in which Kohlrausch^s results received their molecular- 
theoretical interpretation, bring the ffrst section of the work to a 
close. 

The next part (pages 58-59) is devoted to van't HofPs theory 
of solution. Beginning with an account of the classic experiments 
of Pfeffer on osmosis, the author passes to a description of methods 
for accurately determining the vapor tension, boiling point, and freez¬ 
ing point of solutions, formulates the general laws of these phenom¬ 
ena and the exceptions met with in the case of electrolytes, and 
finally shows the quantitative connection between all these branches 
of physics, in the light of the modern theory of solutions. 

The third section entitled <<The osmotic theory of the current 
in voltaic cells)), opens with an abstract of Nernst’s celebrated paper 
in which was made the first application of the osmotic pressure the¬ 
ory to the calculation of E.M.F. The use of the formulie deduced 
in this article is illustrated by chapters on concentration cells, Daii- 
iell’s cells, and cells involving oxidation and reduction ; while the 
next two chapters, on ((solution tension of the metals)) and on ((po¬ 
larization)) respectively, close this part of the subject. A chap¬ 
ter on irreversible cells, one on storage batteries and ten pages on 
((the energetics of the galvanic element)) complete the book. 

Liipke’s ((Electrochemie)) is intended for the use of the ((ordi¬ 
nary )) chemist who wishes to learn something of the recent rapid pro¬ 
gress in this branch of his science, and the author has endeavored to 
give him as clear an idea as possible, both of the discoveries themselves 
and of the theories based upon them, by describing a large number 
of carefully selected experiments, and by restricting the use of the 
mathematics to what is absolutely necessary ;—as is usual in works 
of this nature the element of criticism is almost entirely wanting. 

Thoroughly in accord with the object of the work is the 
introduction of the long article (41 pages), on the theory of solu¬ 
tions. In this section however there may be noticed a certain, 
almost polemical, tone, which was surely more in place at the time 
when the theories in question were first being introduced, than it is 
at the present day when their usefulness has been abundantly dem¬ 
onstrated, and when those who <<do not believe in ions)), i, e, who 
do not understand how to make use of this new tool of quantitative 
research, are merely those who have no knowledge of the great 
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advance made during the past ten years in the study* of chemical 
and electrical phenomena. 

Jn contrast with this full treatment of the osmotic theory is the 
scant attention paid the theory of energy ; no attempt has been 
made to emphasize the important point, that it is only owing to the 
<< reversibility >) of the cells discussed in chapters i to 4, section III, 
that any calculation of their E. M.F. can be made ; and, more excus¬ 
ably perhaps, the account of the influence of the temperature on 
electrochemical reactions is based on equations for which no deduc¬ 
tion is given. 

On the whole, the author must be regarded as eminently suc¬ 
cessful in his attempt to make clear the conceptions and theories 
introduced in the development of this important subject; the work 
may be heartily recommended, not only to the class for which it 
is designed, but also to teachers of the subject, who will find in 
the little volume a suiprisingly good collection of instructive exper¬ 
iments for use in tlie lecture room and in the laboratory. 

\V, Lash I\filler. 

The Practical Methods of Organic Chemistry. Ludieig 
Gaiicrm^ann, Ph.J). a.o. professor in the University of Heidelberg. 
Authorized translation by W. B. Shobef% Ph.D., instruetor in organic 
chemistry in the Lehigh I diversity. XII and J2g pages. The Mac- 
7 nilla7i Company, New York. iSgO. Price $r.6o. Professor Gat- 
termann’s book differs from those previously published on the same 
subject, in possessing a << general part)) of 104 pages dealing with the 
operations of crystallization, sublimation, distillation, etc., with the 
determination of melting and boiling points, the correction of the 
thermometer and the methods of qualitative and quantitative organic 
analysis. Considering that V. Meyer was one of the very first to 
apply the newer methods of molecular weight determination to the 
solution of problems in organic chemistry, it certainly cannot be from 
a want of appreciation of the value of these methods that, in a took 
issuing from his laboratory, no instructions are given for carrying 
them out. It is much more likely that the author expects every 
student to be provided with one of the numerous manuals recently 
published on this subject ; still a few pages on the determination of 
molecular weights, by freezing point and boiling point estimations 
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for instance, would have added greatly to the value of the u general 
part.)) In the ((special part)) the preparations selected are grouped 
under general heads with a view to showing their value as types: a 
year’s experience with the book in the laboratory has convinced the 
reviewer that in this respect also the work is a decided advance on 
those of Levy and Fischer. 

The present translation is ((intended for those students of chem¬ 
istry who have not yet become sufficiently familiar with scientific 
German to read it accurately without constant reference to a diction¬ 
ary))—but can there be any doubt that the best way to help such 
students over their difficulty is to let them use the German original ? 

IV. Lash Miller. 

Grundriss der physikalischen Krystallographie. Th. Lie- 
bisch. I.argc octavo, viii and 506 pages. Veit and Comp. Leipzig. 
i8g6. Price 13.^0 marks. This work affords a more straightforward 
introduction to the theory of the thermal, magnetic, electric, optic 
and elastic properties of crystals than any other book the writer 
knows. The chapter on geometric crystallography is not so effective 
as it would be if the author had arranged to give greater typograph¬ 
ical prominence to the scheme of classification. 

In any geometric discussion it is primarily important to so bring 
out the relations to be established as to enable them to be perceived. 
The writer is decidedly of the opinion that the application of alge¬ 
braic analysis to such discussions must tend to grow less and less 
frequent in the development of theory and to become more and more 
restricted to the degradation of complex geometric relations to scalar 
schemes for the purpose of numerical calculation. As an example 
one ma5^ cite the derivation of the law of rational indices from the 
law of zones. The identity of these two laws can be perceived di¬ 
rectly by one who has even a little geometric imagination, and being 
once perceived one can write down at a stroke, as it were, all the 
equations which have to do with the matter. Geometric conceptions 
being once grasped in any physical problem, scalar equations can be 
written down ad libitum when needed—and this is only when one is 
going to make measurements and reduce them, that is when one is 
going to use the equations. This is what the promoters of vector 
analysis have in mind, except in so far as they are enamored of vari- 
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ous elegancies or fabrications that are useless, as for example many 
of the developments of quatermions ! If tfie writer were to offer ad¬ 
vice it would be that students of physics and especially of chemistry, 
for these are wofully lacking, should study geometry ; if required to 
give further advice to chemists it would be—study crystallography ! 
and if urged further he would, without essential hesitation, add— 
study as a beginning Liebisch’s Gnmdriss der physikalische7i Krys- 
tallographie. 

Chemists have hitherto largely confined themselves to the oper¬ 
ations of mixing and of separating —physicists indeed stand aston¬ 
ished at what they have accomplished by that—but physical chem¬ 
istry, properly so called, is the Idea of the bringing to bear of de¬ 
tailed study of the physical properties of phase material upon the ques¬ 
tions which have hitherto been the objects of the chemist’s scrutiny. 
Who can set limits to his expectancy of knowledge who, not content 
with the mere fact that this stuff separates from that mixed stuff 
when it is squeezed and cooled, proceeds to investigate and classify 
the numerous physical properties of various vStuffs !—a complex prob¬ 
lem, indeed, this of classification ; but then as reassurance we need 
only remember that we know a great deal about electricity and mag¬ 
netism, for example, because it is complex, and very little about 
gravitation because it is so elusively simple ! 

W. S. Franklin. 

Lehrbuch der Chemie. Band 1: AnorganUche Chemie. G. 

Bodlajider. large octavo, xvi and 660 pages. Ferdmafid Enke. 
Stuttgart. i8g6. Those who have followed the active development 
of physical chemistry in recent years will greet with pleasure an 
effort to introduce the results of this work into an elementary text 
book on general inorganic chemistry. The need for such an attempt 
has become more and more deeply felt for some time. In the plan 
of our present author, who has undertaken the task, a necessary 
basis of chemical facts is obtained at the outset through a study of a 
few typical elements and their more important compounds. The 
choice is the usual one : the fixed gases and carbon, with their sim¬ 
pler compounds. Molecular formulas are then introduced as simple 
expressions of the laws of simple and multiple proportions and of* 
the volume-combination law of Gay-I^ussac. The atomic and mole- 
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cular hypotheses are added later, and the whole general introduction 
is concluded by an outline of the theory of solutions, the valence 
theory and the hypothesis of electrolytic dissociation. The appear¬ 
ance of this last before many salts have been studied seems premature. 

The body of the book is broken into two parts, dealing system¬ 
atically with the non-metals and the metals respectively. Attention 
is here directed chiefly to those substances and reactions which have 
a practical interest by reason of the use made of them in analysis, in 
medicine or in the arts. An especially interesting feature is a chap¬ 
ter on thermochemistry, placed very suitably near the close of the 
<(book>) on non-metals. Under the head Carbon an extended chap¬ 
ter of over fifty octavo pages supplies a general review of the field of 
organic chemistry, for the information of those chemists << who have 
no opportunity to busy themselves with organic chemistry)). This 
object will not excite universal sympathy, and the treatment is so 
extended as to seem thoroughly out of place. At the beginning of 
the third ((book)), on metals, is a pleasing account of electrochem¬ 
ical matters, where electrolysis, electrical energ>^ and electromotive 
forces, and the ion theory of chemical reactions are introduced. 
Accumulators are taken up later under the special heading of Lead. 

The descriptive chemistry of the book is excellent. Yet to set 
out with oxygen and combustion would seem to some more natural 
than to begin with hydrogen as the author has done. Much physical 
chemistry of a simple kind is to be learned from the text; but the 
entire omission of the phase rule is a woful neglect, for the subject 
of inorganic chemistry is certainly the one department at the prCvSent 
time where the phase rule bears most. Regarding the physical 
chemistry of the book it may be said that the derivation of the 
formula for the reduction of gas-volumes to standard conditions, on 
page 9, is not clear ; the law of mass action is treated simply and 
well; the discus.sion of the solution theory and of electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation is commendable. The chaptets on thermochemistry and on 
electrochemistry contain also much that is good. In the former we 
find besides the usual topics a few pages on energy and its factors, but 
work and energy are here discussed without the meaning of these 
terms being made definite and it is not made clear why one particu¬ 
lar quantity instead of some other is pitched upon as an ((intensity)) 
or a ((capacity)) factor in any given case. The whole matter is so 
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confused and misleading that it would have been better to have 
omitted it altogether. Other examples of the kind are the assertion 
under Electrochemistry that 

Electrical energy^colulombsY, volts^ 

'and the remark that in the inversion of cane sugar the quantity 

t a—x 

—where of the initial sugar a the portion x is inverted at the 
time t~ < < remains constant for all values of /, a result which is a simple 
consequence of the law of mass actions. Blank statements of this 
kind are of no use, such results as the above should be stated intelli¬ 
gibly or not at all. Existing elementary treatises on chemistry 
suffer severely from this sort of thing. 

. Notwithstanding the above objections the book before us is on 
the whole a very good one. It contains rather too much material to 
be read profitably by the beginning student, but it can be used with 
great advantage to supplement a briefer introductory course—and 
every serious student of chemistry should round out his initial course 
with the help of some work of this kind. 

J, E, Trevor, 

[..ehrbuch der Experimental-Physik. Eduard Riecke, Large 
Svo, Vol. 1 418pp, Vol, 11402 pp. Veit und Comp, Leipzig^ j8o 6. 
Price, Vol. /, 8 marks ; vol, 11 , lo marks. The present work is a text 
book, in two moderate volumes, on general physics, and since it is 
intended to be < < eas>' to read > > it involves but slight employment of 
mathematics. The first volume is concerned with Mechanics (in¬ 
cluding Sound) and Eight. We note particularly in the Mechanics 
a chapter on Energetics—where the waste of work in the production 
of heating effects is introduced—and very interesting text on the 
physical behavior of gases and on cuiTents and vortices in fluids. 
Under the title Molecular Phenomena the term molecular action is 
defined as a name for actions which appear only upon the contact of 
bodies. The author here, page 179, writes :—<<The assumption of 
molecular constitution and of forces acting among molecules . . . 

contains a series of arbitrary assumptions whose justification is in 
no wise securely founded . . . and may not be dogmatically* 

regarded as a demonstrated matter. It is therefore desirable to 
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assemble the groups of molecular phenomena under yet another, 
more general, point of view. Such an one appears in the considera¬ 
tion of the forms of energy underlying them.)) This is interesting, 
and praiseworthy as far as it goes ; the subjects treated are elasticity, 
capillarity, osmotic pressure and gas-theory. The remainder of the^ 
volume is occupied by Sound and Light. 

Magnetism and Electricity (considered together), with Heat, 
constitute the subject matter of the second volume. Galvanism as 
presented here comprises chiefly Ohm’s law, the Hall phenomenon 
and the law of Joule. The <<book)) upon Electrochemistry supplies 
a simple and fairly comprehensive exposition of electrol3^sis, electro¬ 
lytic dissociation and electromotive forces. A compactly put study 
of thermoelectricity too has physicochemical interest. Enterprise 
in the selection of material is indicated by the somewhat unusual 
treatment of lightning discharges, and the researches of Hittorf, 
Crookes, Lenard and Roentgen upon cathode rays. Nearl}- two 
pages also are devoted to Tesla. 

The chapters on Heat contain much more of physical chemi.stry 
than is usual in elementary books on physics, Gibbs’s criteria of 
thermodynamic equilibrium are for example included in the intro¬ 
ductory chapters on thermodynamics. Under the title Changes of 
State the processes of fusion and of vaporization are clearly treated ; 
the theory of the thermodynamic potential is outlined and applied 
to simple monovariant boundary curves ; the phase rule is derived 
and illustrated with the system sulfur dioxid and water, and these mat¬ 
ters are followed in order by the theory of dissociation, the physical 
theory of solutions and the equation of van der Waals. The re¬ 
mainder of the volume describes Conduction and Radiation. An 
exhaustive index completes the whole. The illustrations are good 
and the book is well printed, it may on the whole be fairly regarded 
as the representative of an interesting course of elementary lectures 
on experimental physics. 

J, E, Trevor. 

The Elements of Physics. Volume I; Mechanics and Heat. 

£. L, Nichols and W. S. Franklin, xi and 228 pages. Macmillan 
and Co., New York. i8g6. In their new text book on Physics 
Nichols and Franklin have undertaken to supply a concise statement 
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of laws and a systematic development of principles, to accompany 
and supplement experimental lectures or laboratory demonstrations 
for students beginning physics. In carr>’ing out this plan the worst 
of the customary difficulties of presentation have been entirely 
avoided through the frank use of a little calculus, with the natural 
result that the treatment so secured is clear, concise and in every 
way intelligible and agreeable. The work is to appear in three 
small volumes, the first of which, now before us, treats Mechanics 
and Heat. The Mechanics sets out with the measurement of length, 
angle, area, mass and time, together with an admirable disquisition 
upon units, vectors and variable quantities ; which introduction is 
then followed successively by chapters on the laws of motion, on 
statics, energy, moment of inertia, elasticity, friction and hydro¬ 
mechanics. The remainder of the volume, a full third of the whole, is 
devoted to Chemical Physics and Heat. Under Chemical Ph^'sics 
appears brief comment upon the stoichiometric laws, crystallogra- 
ph3^ solubility and diffusion—considerable attention being devoted 
to the cry .St allograph y ; while under Heat we find the usual sub- 
topics,—thermometry, calorimetry, gas-laws and theriiiodynamics. 
The material presented has been carefully chosen throughout. The 
only omission of importance noted is that of the Gibbs Phase Rule, 
from the chapter on Chemical Physics. 

Among the peculiar excellences of the volume, apart from the 
important one of its general plan, may be noted the full and clear 
treatment of vectors and that of harmonic motion, and perhaps also 
the introduction of the term sweep for an irreversible proce.ss—the 
word seems not badly cho.sen. It is on the other hand distressing 
to be told, page 151, that the theory of thermodynamics is based 
upon the < < con.stancy of average behavior of molecules) >, that < < the 
energy stored in a body by virtue of the state of its molecular mo¬ 
tion is called heat)), and much more of the like. It seems in fact to 
the reviewer that the dogmatic kineticism of the book is its one 
serious fault. 

The proof reading has not been done with the care which one 
would expect in so important a book ; the English of the text needs 
revision in a few places and there are such errors as <(single)) 
for simple (page 37), ((names)) for mas.ses (page 39) and ((incom¬ 
prehensible)) for incompressible (page 112). As minor flaws may 
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be mentioned also the employment of angular velocity on page 6 be* 
fore its definition on pages 46 and 55, and a note on page 185 where 
Gay-Lussac’s volume-combination law is attributed to Berzelius* 
That Chemical Physics appears as a chapter of Mechanics is perhaps 
not to be objected to. The general style, however, of the book is 
admirable ; it is well planned, well arranged, and is well illustrated 
with new and very helpful drawings. The student who reads it 
through attentively will certainly learn considerable physics. 

y. E, Trevor. 

riiscellaneous Papers. Heinrich Hertz. With an Introduction 
by P. Lenard. xxvi and J40 pages. Macmillan atid Co ., Ltd. New 
York. iSp6. As a companion volume to the English version of 
Hertz’s Electric Waves the Macmillan Company has recently issued 
a translation, by D. E. Jones and G. A. Schott, of the Miscellaneous 
Papers of the same author,—the first volume of the now well-known 
German editoii of flertz’s collected works. We note with pleasure 
that a translation of the concluding volume, the Principles of Me¬ 
chanics, is announced by the same publishers. 

Of particular interest here to the physical chemist are the im¬ 
portant papers on evaporation and on the vapor pressures of mer¬ 
cury, reprinted from Wiedeman’s Annalen, the article on Helmholtz 
and, for its thermodynamic bearing, a delightful paper on the adiabatic 
changes of moist air. The papers on the cathode rays will doubtless 
also fall into this same category before long, and the popular address 
on the relations between light and electricity C1889) is of general 
interest to everybody. It seems likewise probable that Hertz’s 
exact theoretical formulation of the property of hardness will become 
fundamental for the future determination of relations subsisting 
between hardness and chemical composition and constitution, the 
author’s comments (Introduction, page xix') upon his work on this 
subject are charming. The book is prefaced by a biographical intro- 
dution written by Lenard of Bonn, containing many extracts from 
Hertz’s letters about his scientific work, A handsome portrait, en¬ 
graved especially for the volume, has been added as frontispiece. 

The collection has been treated as a classic should be. Trans¬ 
lated exceedingly well and printed handsomely with large type on 
heavy, highly finished paper the execution leaves little to be 
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desired ; the volume forms a handsome as well as a very important 
addition to one's book-shelves. /. E, Trevor, 

Studien zur chemischen Dynamik: Nach J, H, van't Hoff's 
Etudes de Dynamique chimique, Bearbeitetvon E, Cohen, Mit einem 
Vorwort von J. H, van 't Hoff, Large octavo, vi, and 282 pages, 
W, Engelmann, Leipzig, i8q6. Price 6 marks. The object of 
this book is a twofold one. It is to serve as a reprint of the a Etudes 
de Dynamique chimique)^ and it also contains some of the later 
work done in the Amsterdam Laboratory, presented from the same 
point of view as far as may be. The new book takes up the subject 
in the same order and under the same headings as the old one ; but 
each chapter is very much enlarged and often transformed. Among 
the noteworthy additions are the researches on the oxidation of phos¬ 
phorus, sulfur and aldehyd ; Noyes’s application of the van’t Hoff 
principle for determining the order of the reaction ; a mass of new 
data on the change of the equilibrium constant with the temper¬ 
ature ; a large part of the chapter on condensed systems ; a very 
satisfactory recapitulation of the methods of determining inversion 
temperatures ; the calculation of the change of solubility with the 
temperature ; additional data on the effect of pressure on condensed 
systems ; the recent work on the tartrates and the discussion of 
Cohen’s concentration cell. Ewan’s work on the freezing points of 
sulfuric acid solutions is not included, w^hile all of van’t Hoft’s work 
on dilute and solid solutions is omitted. 

While the book, taken as a whole, is most excellent and satis¬ 
factory there are a few details which seem open to criticism. It was 
necessary to say sometliing alx)ut condensed systems for historical 
reasons ; but it would have been much better to have supplemented 
this by showing the increased simplicity and completeness obtained 
by the application of the Phase Rule. It is ver\^ curious to see how 
little the work of Roozeboom has affected the point of view adopted in 
the Amsterdam Laboratory. The statement on page 171, that at the 
inversion temperature there is a complete change from one system to 
the other is true ; but very misleading. The inversion temperature 
is really a limiting temperature for only one phase. On page 170 it 
seems a pity to find in two successive sentences : << Both systems can 
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never exist simultaneously)) and «both systems can occasionally ex¬ 
ist simultaneously)). 

The Reviewer wishes to protest most emphatically against the 
statement, page 149, that the Mass I^aw holds only for dilute solu¬ 
tions. In his opinion the Mass I^aw, when properly applied, is ab¬ 
solutely accurate and it is our only chance of escape from the tyr¬ 
anny of (<ideal)) solutions. The distinction between physical and 
chemical reactions does not seem to be a happy one. According to 
it, the transformation of rhombic into monoclinic sulfur is a physical 
change if the sulfur be vaporised, raised above 95° and then con¬ 
densed, while it is a chemical change if the crystals pass from one 
form to the other. 

The style is clear, though somewhat diffuse ; the methods are 
described in such detail and there are .so many illustrations that the 
book could be used as a Lalx)ratory Manual. There are a few unim¬ 
portant misprints on pages 25, 70, 184 and 236. A more serious one 
is the statement on page 175 that the double sodium and ammonium 
racemate changes into the single tartrates, when racemates are meant. 
The references are very complete but it is inexcusable not to give 
the year as well as the volume and page. 

Wilder D. BancrofL 

Das Parallelogramm der Krafte als Grundlage des period- 
ischen Systems in der Chemie. /. Sperber. 8vo. jy pcigcs. ( 7 . 
Speidel, Zurich, iSp6, Price j,^o marks. The author deduces two 
important conclusions on the very first page in something the follow¬ 
ing manner : Since allotropic modifications may have different prop¬ 
erties, all the so-called elements must be modifications of the same 
thing. Since two elements may have the same valence and one ele¬ 
ment two or more valences, there must be definite angular relations 
between atoms in a compound. As a consequence, the combining 
weight of carbon is 12.5, Realizing that a hypothesis must give 
quantitative numerical results to be accepted, the author calculates 
the heats of formation of the different^ halogen acids. Curiously 
enough, the value for hydrobromic acid, calculated on the assumption 
of bromin in the gaseous form, agrees very nearly with the experi¬ 
mental value for the same compound starting from the liquid bromin. 
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It is not this coincidence which the author looks upon as ((an irre¬ 
fragable proof of the accuracy of the periodic angle-system,)) 

Wilder D, Bancroft, 

Handbuch der Elektrochemie. F, B, Ahreris^ large 8vo, ^24. pp, 
Ferd, Enke, SHittgart^ i8g6. Price ig marks. This book appeals 
to two classes of people, to students of electrochemistry who wish to 
learn something of technical methods and to technical students who 
are interested in electrolytic analysis. The book opens with a dis¬ 
cussion of the sources of electrical energy, including under this head, 
standard and normal cells, thermopiles, dynamos and accumulators. 
Then comes a short chapter on electrical units and a very complete 
one on methods of determining the same. Four pages are given up 
to a thoroughly unsatisfactory discussion of electrical energy and 
heat effect and of galvanic polarisation. A brief review of the theory 
of the voltaic cell and a chapter on .switches and commutators brings 
us to the end of the first part. In the second part there is a very 
complete account of the analyses and syntheses which are effected 
by electrolytic methods. The book is profusely illustrated and de¬ 
scribes very fully the various ways in which different factories attain 
certain results. This feature is the one which will probably be of 
the most value to readers. 

The book is distinctly a compilation of facts. The author adds 
nothing of his own and makes no attempt to show wdiy certain con¬ 
ditions are more favorable for a good yield than any others. It is 
sufficient for him to chronicle the results of experiments without try¬ 
ing to find what scientific principles underlie them. Wherever it 
is impossible to avoid stating theoretical results the author gets into 
difficulties. It is no longer customary to speak, as on page 13, of 
zinc changing to zinc oxid and the latter dissolving in sulfuric 
acid. The equation of Helmholtz w^as not tested by Braun and Jahn, 
page 116, but by Czapski, Gockel and Jahn. Braun’s work preceded 
that of Helmholtz and was carried on at a c6n.stant temperature. It 
will surprise Kohlrausch to learn, page 166, that he has proved pure 
water to be an absolute non-conductor. It is a very unusual way of 
describing the electrolysis of sulfuric acid to say that the unstable 
compound SO^, breaks up into oxygen and sulfur trioxid, the latter 
•combining with water to regenerate sulfuric acid. The historical 
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development of the dissociation theory, page i68, will hardly be recog¬ 
nized by those who took part in it. The calculation of the electro¬ 
motive forces necessary to decompose different salts, pages 246-253, 
is not to be taken seriously, and there is no authority for the state¬ 
ment, page 284, that the hydrate HjSO^j4H,Ois decomposed by the 
current. 

Wilder D. Bancroft. 

Les nouvelles theories chimlques. A. Etard. ip6 pages. 
Gauthier^ Villars et Fils. Paris. iSp6. This little volume is de¬ 
voted to an elementary discussion of the fundamental theoretical 
conceptions on which chemistry, as a science, rests, including the 
physical interpretation of many physical phenomena. Indeed the 
author considers general chemistry^ as a study of the physical proper¬ 
ties of atoms and molecules. After general definitions of matter, 
conservation and transformations of energy, elements, compounds, 
etc., the book deals with the atom, the molecule and the ion, giving 
in connection with the ion, a brief nummary of the theory of Arrhe¬ 
nius. Under the chemical, properties of the atoms and molecules, 
the laws of definite and multiple proportions, the substitution theory 
of Laurent and Dumas, homology and isomerism are briefly dis¬ 
cussed. The following chapter on the gaseous state treats chiefly of 
the fundamental gas equation, the hypothesis of Avogadro, the law 
of Gay-Lussac, and the determination of vapor density—especially 
by the method of Victor Meyer. 

In the chapter on the liquid state prominence is given to the 
theory of van der Waals, to osmotic pressure, and to some of the 
more familiar phenomena exhibited by solutions, such as the lower¬ 
ing of the vapor pressure and the lowering of the freezing-point 
of the solvent by the dissolved substance. Under solids, matter is 
discussed in its crystalline forms, chiefly from a morphological vStand- 
point. 

The second part of the work has to do with the general proper¬ 
ties of the molecules, discussing, under the relation of mechanics to- 
chemistry, the law of mass action and the velocity of reactions. 
Thermochemistry and electrochemistry are dealt wi^h very briefly, 
while photochemistry is considered at somewhat greater length. 
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There are certain omissions in the book to which it is necessary 
to call attention. The reader would gain the idea that the Periodic 

Law was due to De Chancourtois and Mendelejew, while the very im- 

♦ 

portant suggestions of Newlands and Lothar Meyer are not consid¬ 
ered. Again, the work of Julius Thomsen in thermochemistry, 
which is second in importance only to that of Berthelot, is omitted. 

The book as a whole is, however, clear and unusually concise, 
and can be heartily commended. 

Harry C. Jones. 
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The object of this department of the foumal is to issue as 
promptly as possible critical digests of all Jotirnal articles which bear 
up 07 i any phase of Physical Chemistry. 

General Theory and Thermodynamics. 

Note on the Theorem of Clausius. Edgar Buckingham. Phys. 
Rev. 4i jg {i8g6). The purpose of this note is to demonstrate the 
existence of the second law of thermodynamics, or the existence of 
an entropy function, for systems whose state is defined by more than 
two independent variables, of which the temperature shall be one. 
Where the system is completely defined by two such variables and 
where the work done by or on it is mechanical and hence of the form 

jpdv, the existence of the Thomson absolute scale of temperature is 

assumed. This of course determines the existence of an entropy 
function for these conditions. 

The author next shows where the work done by or on the system 
is not mechanical but is completely convertible in either direction with 
mechanical work, that the same laws must hold. To this end an 
agent or mechanism is assumed capable of thus converting the work 
in either direction. The system may then by means of this converter 
be coupled to a Carnot engine, and the efiiciency of operation of the 
former will manifestly be that of the latter, and hence the entropy 
function will exist for the assumed system the same as though the 
work were entirely mechanical. 

The author next takes up the general case by assuming a sys¬ 
tem whose state is defined by {n+i) independent variables of which 
the temperature is one. These are denoted by t c^ etc. These 
variables are to be so taken that variation of / alone shall not result 
in any external work. This restriction is shown not to affect the 
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generality of the treatment. In order to obtain a continuous repre¬ 
sentation of the condition of such a system by m^ns of the locus of 
a point we should require space o{ {n+2) dimensions and the locus 
would be a geometrical concept of dimensions. The general 

treatment of the subject from this standpoint requires therefore the 
use of geometry of more than three dimensions, and is, in conse¬ 
quence, not suited to a simple or elementary presentation. The chief 
purpose of the author is to give a satisfactory treatment which shall 
avoid the use of hypergeometrical concepts. 

The heat required in a cyclical process involving change of tem¬ 
perature alone will necessaril}'^ be zero. The variation of the other 
variables will result in the performance of work zr, the element of 
which is expressed in the form : 


or, or. 


Suppose the system to vary through a c\xlical process. The 
partial derivatives in the above equation will correspondingly vary. 
Let now n plane diagrams be plotted by laying oif in each the value 
of the partial derivative as an ordinate on the value of r as an ab¬ 
scissa, For the cyclical process w^e shall have in general n closed 
diagrams, the area of each of which will represent the work done in 
connection with the variation of the corresponding variable, and the 
sum of these areas will therefore represent the total heat required. 
The attention is now fixed on these n diagrams and it is shown that 
if the system be carried through a series of changes alternately iso¬ 
thermal and adiabatic, the paths described on the diagrams will each 
be made up of isothermal and adiabatic pieces. It is then shown that 
each of these closed curves may be replaced by a broken path made 
up of ivSothermal and adiabatic steps, and that in this way the ori¬ 
ginal cycle may be broken up into an infinite number of equivalent 
Carnot cycles, and vice vetsa that the sum of the latter must be 
equivalent to the former. For each of the Carnot cycles, as previ¬ 
ously shown, we shall have : 


T, T. 


J 


dQ 




or 
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Xhe same result will hold also for their stim and hence for each 
of the closed paths, and hence for their sum, or for the entire cycli¬ 
cal variation of the system. Hence for such a system and on the 
basis assumed, the entropy function defined by : 



does exist. 

The author also shows that the function thus defined is neces¬ 
sarily of such character that its variation may be considered as com¬ 
pletely determined by the variation of the defining variables of the 
system, and hence that we may take partial derivatives of r; with 
reference to such variables. 

The proof of this point is perhaps unnecessarily long, as it 
seems to follow directly from the fundamental assumptions expressed 
in the following equation : * 


dQ~^,dl + 8 ?*,+■ 


hence 


dQ 
t ' 


, j., ^ , 


The various terms on the right must by the form of the equa¬ 
tion be considered as the partial derivatives of r/, and we must have 
therefore:— 

t 'bt 
bQ 

'^c^ t bc^ • 

It may be noted that in the treatment given by the author the 
assumption of the n plane diagrams does not seem to be an essential 
feature, although it is doubtless an aid to the perception, and these 
diagrams furnish a clear representation of the distribution of the work 
among the various factors involved in the change of the system. 
The fundamentally essential point of the treatment would .seem to 
lie in the equation giving the value of bQ as written just above. 
The first term is concerned with internal energy alone and hence for 
a cyclical process is zero. The remaining teri^s are . of the order 
of external work either mechanical or completely convertible in 
both directioife with it. For each of these terms therefore the 
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•entropy function must exist, and hence for their sum and hence for 
any cyclical process we must have : 



W, F, Durand, 


QualHafivc Equilibriu m, 

On the Characterization of optically Isomeric Compounds. 

F. Walden, Ber, Chem. Ges, Berlin, 29, i6q2 (/< 9 p/ 5 ). The comparison 
of a large number of substances leads to the following conclusions : 

i. Crystallization in hemihedral forms is a usual but not neces¬ 
sary accompaniment of optical activity in solution. 

a. The electrolytic-dissociation constant K is the same for the 
d, the /. and the racemic modifications of acids. 

Hi, The d and / forms have the same density, solubilities and 
melting point. 

iv. The melting point of the racemic form may be the same, 
higher, or lower than that of the d and / forms. 

V. The form with the higher melting point has the smaller 
molecular volume and is less soluble. 

vi. Any inactive compound prepared by the union of d and / 
forms has a right to the title << racemic )> if its crystalline form and its 
density be different from those of the active components : Mn general 
the melting point and solubilities are also different. 

W, L, M, 

Remarks on the End-point in Titrating for Silver accord¬ 
ing to Qay-Lussac. C, Hoitsctna, Zeit. phys. Chem, 20, 2^2 
Since the solubility of silver chlorid is decreased by the 
presence of silver nitrate or of sodium chlorid, addition of either 
should produce a precipitation of silver chlorid indefinitely. Prac¬ 
tically, the change in the solubility of silver chlorid, per drop of 
precipitating solution added, decreases so rapidly that it soon ceases 
to be visible. The influence of sodium chloride and of silver 
nitrate being the same, the mean of the points where a drop of each 
solution produces no perceptible precipitation gives the solution in 
which silver and chlorin are present in equivalent quantities. When 
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silver is precipitated by a dilute bromid or iodid solution, the two 
points coalesce because the solubilities of silver bromid an^d iodid are 
so small that the amount precipitated by the first drop in excess is 
less than can be detected by the eye. Special calculations show that 
one part of solid silver chlorid in 3-5 millions parts of water gives a 
a perceptible turbidity. W. D. B. 

On the Optical Rotation of Stereo»isomeric Compounds^ 

Paul Walden. Zeit. phys. Ghent. 20,377 {i8g6). Guye’s theory of the 
<< point of asymmetry)) seeks to refer the amount of optical Totation 
to the weights only of the four groups attached to the awSymmetrical 
carbon atom. The present paper, on the contrary, which contains 
measurements of the rotation of twelve ethers of /-amyl alcohol, 
shows that this property in question is largely influenced even by 
the subtle differences in constitution represented in stereochemical 
formulae. The molecular rotation of the diamyl ether of fumaric 
acid, for iUvStance, differs from that of the corresponding maleic 
ether by more than 40 per cent of the value of the latter : the sub¬ 
stances measured being liquids, all question as to the influence of 
the solvent is avoided. Incidentally the author has made the inter¬ 
esting ob.servation, that the rotary power of the fluid itaconic ether 
is the same as is that of its polymer, the glassy brittle mass into 
which it is converted on standing. ^ W. L. M. 

Contribution to the Question as to the Cooperation of 
Chemical Affinity in the Process of Solution. St. Tollocsko. 
Zeit. phys. Ghent. 20, ^12 Experiments have shown that in 

general the d and / modifications of optically active acids have the 
same solubility in water ; but, if the process of solution involve the 
formation of additive products^with the solvents (analagous to Pick¬ 
ering’s hydrates) then (<as the bodies produced by the solution of d 
and I forms in an optically active solvent may be seen, by the in¬ 
spection of a stereochemical model, to be neither identical nor enan- 
tiomorphic in configuration)) their solubilities in active solvents 
should be different. 

Conversely, if experiment show the solubilities to be different, 
a strong argument will be furnished the supporters of the << hydrate 
theory )) and at the same time a new method made available for the 
didoublement of the racemic acids. 
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To put the matter to the test, the author dissolved racemic acid 
in water—in which it exists as a mixture of d and I tartaric acids— 
shook the solution with / amyl alcohol, extracted the acid from each 
phase separately and examined it in the polariscope. The same 
with mandelic acid. In both cases the results were negative : the d 
and I forms of both acids examined have the same solubilities, alike 
in the optically inactive water and in the active amyl alcohol. 

W. L, M, 

On Depression of Solubility. St, Tolloczko, Zeit.phys. Ghent, ao* 
jSg {rSg 6 ). From measurements of the solubility of ether in water, 
and of the alteration produced by dissolving a third substance in the 
ether, the molecular weight of the substance in question may be cal¬ 
culated by well known formulae. 

In a previous paper, Bep\ chem, Ges. Berlin, 28, 804. 
author has shown how these quantities may be conveniently deter¬ 
mined by the use of a suitably graduated flask, in which the ether 
and water may be shaken together, and the volume of the ether 
phase measured before and after the addition of the third substance. 

The present article contains (/) a discussion of the precautions 
necessary to avoid errors from fluctuations in the temperature—a 
variation of 1/10° C may in unfavorable cases cause a difference of 10 
percent, in the molecular weight—see also Jahrbuch dcr Cheinic, 5 , ig 
(1896); {2) a table of the solubility of ether in water at intervals of 
2® from C ; and (j) a series of molecular weight determina¬ 

tions which show that, by this method, approximately <<normal)) re¬ 
sults may be obtained with concentrations as high, in some cases, as 
20 grams per 100 grams ether. 

The author finds that the odepressions)) in solubility observed 
by him are, with one exception miformly less—on the average 
about 10 per cent less—than thbse calculated from the molecular 
weight of the substance dissolved : he is unwilling.to ascribe this 
discrepancy to an incipient polymerization, but leaves the question 
as to its origin unsettled. A plausible explanation may however be 
found in the consideration that water is probably less soluble in a 
mixture of ether with benzene, for instance, than in the same quan¬ 
tity of ether alone ; if the addition of one gram mol, (78 grams) of 
benzene cause a diminution of i/io gram mol. (1.8 gram) in the 
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quantity of water in the ether phase, the discrepancy observed would 
be accounted for {Cf. Kiister, Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin ay* 327* 1894). 

W. L. M. 

Absorption and Dispersion of Light. A. Cotton. Ann. chim. 
phys. (7) 8, j^7 {18^6). The rotation of the plane of polarized light 
by colored salt solutions varies with the wave length of the mono¬ 
chromatic light used. Measurements were made chiefly on solutions 
containing copper and chromium salts. With the double tartrate of 
potassium and chromium the effect is so abnormal that the same 
solutions are dextro-rotary for red and yellow rays and laevo-rotary 
for green and blue rays. W. D. B. 

Different Modifications of Carbon. H. Moissan. Ann. chim. 
phys. (7) 8, 28^^ J06, ^66 (i8p6). These three memoirs give a con¬ 
nected account of the results which have appeared in the Comptes 
rendus during the last few years. Pure amorphous carbon seems 
never to have been obtained by anyone. Incomplete combustion of 
acetylene gave the best results and, next to that, the reduction of 
carbonic acid by boron. The two iodids of carbon, CI^ and 
did not yield carbon on decomposition, but a substance containing 
iodin. Amorphous carbon changes on heating, l>ecoming denser 
and being less readily attacked by oxidizing agents. Whether this 
is due to a partial formation of graphite is not clear from the exper¬ 
iments ; but this is probable since a suflficient rise of temperature 
converts amorphous carbon completely into graphite. The density 
of the amorphous carbon which has not been heated is 1.76. 

Graphites are divided into two classes, those which froth with 
nitric acid and those which do not. Graphites formed from amor¬ 
phous carbon or from diamond by elevation of temperature belong to 
the second class while all graphites obtained by crystallization from 
melted metals froth to a certain extent, that from melted platinum 
being the most striking in this respect. The frothing is possibly due 
to the formation of a small quantity of amorphous carbon but this 
point is not well established. No experiments were made to deter¬ 
mine the effect of very slow cooling, though the presumption is that 
this would decrease the amount of the frothing graphite. Carbon 
vapor condenses to graphite in all cases. At atmospheric pressure 
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carbon sublimes and does not melt. Boron and silicon precipitate 
carbon almost completely from melted iron. The precipitate is 
graphite if the temperature be not high enough to cause the forma¬ 
tion of carbids. The densities of artificial graphites lie between 
2.0 and 2.25. The author describes in detail the behavior of natural 
graphites from various sources. Most of these froth with nitric acid 
and have therefore not been formed directly from amorphous carbon 
or diamond. 

To identify a substance as diamond it must scratch the ruby, 
have a density of abotit 3.5 and burn in oxygen with formation of 
the calculated amount of carbonic acid. No one of these tests by 
itself is sufficient nor are the first two taken together. The author 
di.scusses the finding of microscopic, black and transparent diamonds 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in the diamond-bearing sands of Brazil 
and in the meteorites from Canon Diablo. After a brief critical 
rhumi of the efforts of others to prepare artificial diamonds the 
author describes his own experiments. Working at ordinary pres¬ 
sures no diamonds were formed although many different metals were 
tried as solvents. Microscopic, black and transparent diamonds were 
oirtained from iron and lead by cooling the surface of the metal sud¬ 
denly so that cry.stallization took place under great pressure. From 
melted silver only black diamonds were obtained. If the pressure 
is sufficient, carbon crystallizes as transparent diamond; under a 
slightly lower pressure tanii.shed diamonds are formed and at yet 
lower pressures there appear black diamonds and a series of sub¬ 
stances having properties varying continuously between diamond 
and graphite. There seems to be good evidence that at the highest 
temperatures the carbon separates from the solvent in the liquid form. 

The memoirs furnish some very interesting though incomplete 
data for the physical chemist. At high temperatures graphite is the 
stable modification. Since diamond is denser than graphite it could 
have been predicted that crystallization experiments must be carried 
on under pressure. (In order to obtain large diamonds it will be 
necessary to devise some means of exerting enormous pressures 
and yet have the molten mass cool slowly.) The vapor pressure of 
carbon equals the external pressure at a lower temperature than that 
of the melting point. It seems certain that liquid carbon has a den- 
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sity exceeding 2.3 and it is probable that the density exceeds 3.5, 
The weak points in the paper are the change of amorphous carbon 
under the influence of heat and the distinction between graphites 
which froth with nitric acid and those which do not. The author is 
not familiar with the Phase Rule, and the coexistence of any num¬ 
ber of modifications of* the same substance presents no difiiculties to 
his mind, A further investigation of the forms of carbon having 
densities of 2.5 to 3.5 is very much to be desired. Either these 
bodies are mixtures of graphite and diamond or they are solid solu¬ 
tions. Since no case is known of one modification dissolving in 
another without change, the former alternative is the more probable. 

I V. D. B. 

Preparation of pure Chromium. H. Moissan. Ann. chim. 
phys. (7) ^9 SS 9 Melted quicklime will take most of the 

carbon out of chromium, and the nearly pure chromium can be freed 
entirely from carbon by converting it into the double oxid of chro¬ 
mium and calcium and reducing this compound in the electric fur¬ 
nace. The density of the pure metal is 6.92 at 2o°C. Two com¬ 
pounds of chromium with carbon were obtained, CCr^and C, Cr^. 
These have not been studied from the point of view of the Phase 
Rule. Addition of carbon lowers the melting point of chromium. 

W/. D. B. 

The Activity of the Kidneys in the Light of the Osmotic 
Pressure Theory. G. Tammann. Z^it. phys. Chem.io^ 180 (^J8g6). 
To force any of the solvent through a semipenneable wall, the ex¬ 
ternal pressure upon the solution must be greater than the osmotic 
pressure of the solutes in respect to which the wall is permeable. 
Since filtration occurs through the glomerulus under a pressure of 
about 20 mm. of mercury and the partial pressures of everything 
except the albuminoids are greater than this value, it follows that this 
part of the kidneys can only be impermeable to albuminoids. Since 
these substances do not pass through the kidneys they are probably 
stopped here. The author shows that the increase in concentration 
of the filtrate from the glomerulus is not due to loss of water but to 
addition of urea and salts at some other point which can not yet be 
determined. W. D. B. 
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Quantitative Equilibrium. 

Apparatus for Rapid Determination of the Surface Tensions 
of Liquids* C. E. Linebarger. Am. Jour. Sci. (/) a* io8 (i8p6). 
The author u measures the vertical distance betwen the lower ends of 
two capillary tubes when air under the same pressure issues in syn¬ 
chronous bubbles from their orifices.)) An empirical equation gives 
the relation between this value, the density and the surface tension. 
The drawbacks to the method are a probable error of o. i mm (page 
1x2) and the possibility of the < < apparatus constant)), changing from 
liquid to liquid. For the ten liquids studied the maximum v^ariations 
in the <<apparatus constant)) are less than three per cent. 

IV. D. B. 

Surface Tension of fllxtures of Normal Liquids. C. E. Line¬ 
barger. Am. Jour. Sci. {4.^ 2, 226 {/8g6). The surface tensions of 
mixtures of toluene with benzene, turpentin, carbon bisulfid and 
ethyl benzoate can be calculated fairly accurately from the surface 
tensions of the pure liquids. This is not the case in any mixture 
containining ethyl oxid. 

W. D. B. 


On the Specific Heat of Sulfur in the Viscous State. /. 

Dussy. Comptcs rendus, 123,^05 (/<?pd). The specific heat of vis¬ 
cous sulfur is higher than that of liquid vSulfur and seems to have a 
point of discontinuity at about 230®. If sulfur be heated to i57°-i75° 
and cooled suddenly a glassy modification is formed. 

W. D. B. 

Researches on the Volatility of Levulinic Acid. Af. Berthelot 
and G. Andri. Comptes rendu 123, j// {i8g6). Levulinic acid loses 
weight over sulfuric acid or lime ; but it is not clear what the disso¬ 
ciation products are. ‘ W. D. B. 

# 

Combination of Argon with Water. P. Villard. Comptes 
rendus, 123, J77 (r8g6). A crystallized hydrate of argon has been 
formed with a dissociation pressure of about 105 atm. at o®. 

^ IV. D. B. 
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Velocities^, 

Additional concerning the Saponification of Alkyl*substi* 
tuted flalonic Acid Esters. Edv, Hjeli, Ber, chem, Ges, Berlin^ ap, 
1864. (i8p6). Measurements of the rate of saponification. The re¬ 
action was carried out at 16° C. in alcoholic (96%) solution contain¬ 
ing per liter 1/20 mol. wt. in grams of the ether and an equivalent 
quantity of sodium hydrate, the residual alkali being titrated with 
fiftieth normal hydrochloric acid. The results cannot be expressed by 
the formula for bimolecular reactions, but the empirical formula 

X / 

gives fairly contant values for Ac, Malonic ether and thirteen substi¬ 
tuted malonic ethers were studied. The numerical results show that 
neither the affinity constant of the acid corresponding to the ether, 
nor the weight nor the volume—sum of the atomic volumes—of the 
substituting radical, is the sole factor determining the rate of vsaponifi- 
cation. The author suggests the influence of the stereochemical 
configuration in BischofF s sense. 

JV, L. M. 

On the Saponification of.Certain Esters of Dibasic Acids. 

Edv, Hjelt, Ber. chent. Ges. Berlin, i86j {T8g6), Measurements of 
the^rate of saponification : composition of solutions and temperature 
as in the last notice. The percentage amount saponified at the 
expiration of 160 minutes was determined for seven ethers. As a 
result of all the measurements on ethers of di- and C 
tri- basic acids it appears that ethers whose formulae q q q 
contain the group : j 

are especially difficult to .saponify. W, L, M, C 

Measurements of the Velocity of Transformation of Diazo« 
amido Bodies into A'mido-azo Compounds. //. Goldschmidt and 
R, U, Reinders. Ber, chem, Ges, Berlin, 29, 136^, and i8pp 
(i8p6). Weighed quantities of diazoamidobenzene and of aniline 
hydrochloride were dissolved in aniline, at intervals a small portion 
removed, the reaction stopped by the addition of soda and the 
amount of diazo body remaining ascertained by boiling with water 
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and measuring the nitrogen liberated. The authors found that the 
reaction is monomolecular, proceeding according to the formula 



that the constant k is proportional to the concentration of the aniline 
salt, but almost independent of that of the diazo body, and that its 
variation with the temperature may be represented by van ’t Hoff’s 
formula, logk^ --AIT+B. Further, that if the hydrochloride of 
aniline be replaced by the trichloracetate or dichloracetate the values 
of /’ are as 100:73 :34 while the rates of inversion of sugar in aqueous 
solution by hydrochloric, tri- and dichloracetic acids respectively, 
are as 100.75:27 : this latter observation together with some others 
<< makes it very probable that in aniline solution salts of aniline are 
decomposed into aniline and the acid >>. Experiments with homolo¬ 
gous and substituted anilines and diazoamido compounds showed 
great variation in the value of k with the chemical nature of the 
reacting substances. IV. L. M. 

On the Influence of Pressure upon the Velocities of Reac¬ 
tions. V. Rothmund. Zcit. phys. Chem. ao, 16S {i8g6). The rate 
at which cane sugar in aqueous solution is inverted by hydrochloric 
and nitric acids is less at high than at low pressures : the value of k 
(in the formula dr=k .{a—x)dt) decreasing about one i>er cenj, for 
each hundred atmospheres pressure, independently of the concentra¬ 
tions of the acid and of the sugar. [14°—C ; pressures up to 500 
atm.]. The contrary is the case wdtli the saponification of methyl 
and ethyl acetates by the same acids—the value of X* increasing in 
this case about 4 percent per 100 atm ;—it is consequently impossible 
to ascrite the effect altogether to alterations in the electrolytic disso¬ 
ciation of the acids ; the author, following a hypothesis of Arrhe¬ 
nius, considers it due to a change in the numt)er of the << active >> 
molecules of sugar and of the ethers respectively, and is confirmed 
in his view by finding that ftie results of his experiments may 1^ 
expressed by a logarithmic foniiula (log k^bp, wdiere p is the pres¬ 
sure and k the quotient of k for/ atm. by k for one atm). Too much 
stress cannot be laid on this agreement however, as considerations 
analogous to those adduced by van’t Hoff {J^tudes p. //j) with re- 
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spect to the influence of temperature on the velocity of reactions, 
make it probable that in general the relation between rate and pres¬ 
sure may be represented by the equation 'i^logk\^p^AlT of which 
the formula just quoted is a special case. The influence of neutral 
salts (KCl) seems independent of the pressure. 

W. L. M. 

On the Inversion of Sugar by Salts. /. H. Long. Jotir. Am. 
Chem. Soc. iS, 6g2, {i8g6). Salts formed from a weak base and a 
strong acid have the power of inverting sugar solutions. With most 
of the salts studied the reaction velocity constant increased during 
the course of the reaction. Whether this has anything to do with 
the formation of complex salts and setting free of acid was not shown. 
With ferrous salts the constant decreases rapidly but this seems to be 
due to the fact that these salts are unstable in the sugar solutions. 
Potassium alum gives a very good constant. It is a pity that no 
reference is made to the experiments of .Kahlenberg, Zeit. phys. 
Chem. I7»577 

IV. D. B. 

On the Course of Chemical Reactions in Oases. E. Cohen. 
Zeit. phys. Chem. 30, joj {i8p6). The author points out that the 
reaction velocity for gases is a function of the walls of the vessel and 
illustrates this by experiments on arsine where the reaction velocity 
doei not become constant until the walls are covered with arsenic. 
Since no term for the effect due the walls appears in the equation for 
'reaction velocity the author thinks that Storch is not justified in con¬ 
cluding that the formation of water should be treated as a reaction 
of the ninth or twelfth order. 

IV. D. B. 

On the Indirect Formation of Esters. E. Petersen. Zeit. 
phys. Chem. 20, jjr (r8g6). The author admits that Tafel is right 
and that the increased velocity which he had observed is due to the 
action of the hydrochloric acid and not of methyl chlorid. 

W. D. B. 

On Compounds oxidizaMe under the Influence of the Oxidiz¬ 
ing Ferment of flushrooms. E. Bonrquelot. Comptes rendus, 12a, 
315 {i8g6). The action of this ferment on phenol ethers and aro- 
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matic amines is accelerated by the presence of acid, 

W. D. B. 


Electrochemistry. 

Experimental Researches on the Electrolysis of Water. A. 

P. Sokolow, Wied. Ann. 58 , 2og (^i8g6). Helmholtz has estab¬ 
lished an equation giving the electromotive force required to decom¬ 
pose water, in terms of the pressures of the gaseous hydrogen and 
oxygen in contact with the liquid water being decomposed. The 
gases may be kept separate or mixed and are not in contact directly 
with the electrodes. The equation is 

where 

potential difference at temperature T and pressures pff, ; 
F^potential difference at temperature and pressures 760 mm. mer¬ 
cury ; 7 '= absolute temperature ; ry== electrochemical equivalent of 
hydrogen ; i?^=gas constant for hydrogen ; 7 ?^== gas constant for 
oxygen ; /r=«atomic weight of hydrogen ; 0=atomic weight of ox¬ 
ygen ; pressure of hydrogen in mm of mercury /^—pressure of 
oxygen in mm of mercury. 

The present paper, to be followed by another, considers three 
things ;— 

1. A direct proof of the decomposition of water with indefin¬ 
itely small potential differences. 

2. The maximum pressure of hydrogen and oxygen at which 
electrolysis will take place with a potential difference of 1.070 volts. 

3. A more accurate determination of the quantity 

I. The first object was gained with the following apparatus : 
A voltameter is provided with horizontal platinum plates making the 
electrodes of the primary circuit. About 0.5 mm below the center 
of each electrode and normal to its surface is the free end of a platinum 
wire, the rest of the wire being insulated from the electrolyte by 
glass tubing, making the electrodes of the secondary circuit. The 
electrolyte is a ten per cent solution of sulfuric acid. The whole 
apparatus was repeatedly exhausted by an air pump. 
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On making a potential difiFerence between the plate electrodes 
the author expected that if hydrogen and oxygen were set free, the 
two wire electrodes would be more or less charged by the hydrogen 
and oxygen which would diffuse to them through the 0.5 mm of 
electrolyte and show a potential difference. The expectation is jus¬ 
tified by the results. With a potential difference between the plates 
of about 0.002 Z>., a potential difference of about 0.0018 D. was pro¬ 
duced between the wires. The wires did not, however, assume this 
difference at once but required about four hours and at the end of 
that time were still tending to a greater potential difference. 

A similar behavior was observed with potential differences be¬ 
tween the plate electrodes of from 0.002 D to 0.0048 D, 

The author considers this a direct proof of the decomposition of 
water with a potential difference of 0.002 />. 

2. The second object was not so easily gained, the results were 
very unsatisfactory. 

An ordinary voltameter connected with an air pump and a MacLeod 
gauge was used and a potential difference of 1.070 volts was main¬ 
tained between the platinum electrodes for 16 months. The elec¬ 
trolyte was a 25 percent solution of sulfuric acid. The pressure of 
the mixed liberated gases continually rose and at the end of that 
time had reached 2.53 mm of mercury and was still rising. On this 
account no vsati.sfactory conclusion regarding the maximum pressure 
corresponding to 1.070 volt could be drawn. However, the experi¬ 
ment showed that a potential difference of 1.070 volt would cause a 
very appreciable decomposition of water. In this same experiment 
8.8 coulombs produced only 0.008 mg of free hydrogen and 0.064 
mg of free oxygen, whereas 0.092 mg of free hydrogen and 0.732 
mg of free oxygen should have been produced. The author con¬ 
cludes that electrolytic convection accounted for most of the 8.8 cou¬ 
lombs though probability of a secondar>^ chemical change is con¬ 
sidered. 

3. The preceding experiments failing to give a relation between 
V and p, the potential difference necessary to produce a just visible 
evolution of gas was determined at varying pressures. The electro¬ 
lyte was a 25 per cent solution of sulfuric acid. Substituting in the 
equation, could be determined. The results were not very con- 
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cordant, 7 per cent variation from the mean value of ; the author 
considers the values obtained at the lower pressures the more reli¬ 
able ; they give as a mean value 

0.745 volts 

This corresponds to an osmotic pressure by the dissociated hydrogen 
and oxygen of 

32.10"'® mm of mercury. 

The author considers this too small and consequently that the above 
value for is too large. 

The experiments seem to have been very carefully conducted 
but the conclusions drawn by the author hardly appear justifiable. 
It appears extremely loose reasoning to claim that the behavior of a 
strong solution of sulfuric acid under those conditions is due to the 
water in it. The potential difference observed between the wire 
electrodes in the first series of experiments may very easily come 
from differences in concentration at the two electrodes as well as 
from chemical changes produced by the circuit. All one can really 
claim from this series of experiments is that there is evidence of a 
change at the given potential difference, but there is no direct evi¬ 
dence that water has been decomposed. A similar objection applies 
to the other experiments. 

« Clarence L. Speyers. 

The Effect of flagnetism upon Electromotive Force. Alfred 
H. Buclicrer, Wied. An?i. 58,5/^/ A critical review of the 

investigations on this subject, supplemented with a few new exper¬ 
iments. The author concludes :— 

1. Magnetizing one of two iron electrodes in neutral solutions 
of ferrous salts does not produce a potential difference equal to 
0.00001 V. Therefore the currents observed by Gross cannot be 
explained by a change in the chemical potential of the magnetized 
iron. 

2. The currents observed on magnetizing an electrode are due 
to changes in concentration in the electrolyte when the magnetized 
electrode dissolves. 

3. When ferric salts are in a mixed electrolyte, the direction of 
the current on magnetizing depends upon the concentration of the 
ferric salts at the two electrodes. 
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4. When the electrolyte contains ferrous salts but no ferric 
isalts, the direction of the current, on magnetism, depends upon the 
concentration of all the iron salts at the two electrodes. 

5. The primary currents of Rowland come from a shaking of 
the electrodes. 

Clarence L, Speyers, 

Electrolytic Reduction of Nitrobenzene in Solutions acidified 
with Hydrochloric Acid. Walther Loeb, Ber, chem, Ges, Berlin, 39, 
1894. {i8g6). Nitrobenzene suspended in fuming hydrochloric acid 
and electrolyzed between platinum electrodes is converted (80 per 
cent) into o- and chloraniline : while if dissolved in a mixture 
of alcohol and hydrochloric acid the product is mainly benzidine 
hydrochloride. By a suitable arrangement of the apparatus the 
reaction may be made to furnish its own current: for example, by 
placing the nitrobenzene with about six times its weight of acid in a 
porous cell standing in a ten per cent solution of ferrous sulphate 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and establishing electric communica¬ 
tion between a piece of gas carbon in the cell and a rod of amalga¬ 
mated zinc in the outer solution, thirty grams of nitrobenzene were 
completely converted into o- and p- chloraniline in sixty-two hours. 
E.M.F. of the combination, one volt. 

W. L. M, 

On Convection Currents. F, Richarz and C Lonnes. Zeit, 
phys. Cheni, 30,7^5 {i8g6). By means of the reaction with titanic acid, 
the presence of hydrogen peroxide may be recognized at the cathode 
when dilute sulphuric acid is electrolyzed by E.M.F.s too small to 
cause evolution of gas (less than 1.5 Daniell.) If the formation of 
this substance be due to the action of the hydrogen ions on dissolved 
oxygen, each gram molecule of the peroxide should correspond to a 
deposit of 2 X 107.9 grams of silver in a silver voltameter in the cir¬ 
cuit : the maximum quantity actually measured was 83 per cent of 
this amount and was formed by conducting the electrolysis with an 
E.M.F. of I to r.3 Dan. between electrodes of platinum saturated 
with hydrogen and oxygen respectively. When E.M.F.s less than 
one Daniell were employed no peroxide was formed. Similar exper¬ 
iments with solutions of sodium hydrate showed the formation of 
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sodium peroxide (E.M.F. 2 Dan.); in baryta water no barium diox¬ 
ide was formed. 

W. A. M. 

Influence of the Addition of Alcohol upon the Electrolytic 
Dissociation of Water. R, Loewenherz. Zeit. phys. Chem. 20, 28J 
(i8p6). The author has made measurements of the E.M.F. at 25° 
C. of the combination Pt in Hjo.oi HCl|o.oi LiCl|o.oi NaOH| 
Pt in O2 in which the acid, salt and base are dissolved in mixtures of 
alcohol and water ; and from these has calculated the electrolytic 
dissociation of the water in the mixtures, using the formula given 
in Ostwald’s Lchf buch, vol. 2, page 901 and assuming that the 
E.M.F. at the boundaries of the lithium chloride solutions are unaf¬ 
fected by the presence of alcohol and amount to 0,0468 volt (calcu¬ 
lated by Planck’s formula for solutions in water.) The values thus 
obtained show a marked parallelism with the figures expressing the 
dielectric constants of the alcohol and water mixtures : the larger the 
percentage of alcohol, the less the dissociation of the water and the 
lower the dielectric constant. 

An attempt is made to control these results by comparing them 
with values for the di.ssociation calculated on the assumption that 
the partial pressure of water vapor over mixtures of alcohol and 
water is proportional to the product of the concentrations of the H 
and OH ions in the mixture : these pressures however are not meas¬ 
ured directly but are calculated from Abegg’s determinations of the 
freezing point of aqueou.s alcohol; and in the cases worked out the 
difference between the two methods is <<much greater than the prob¬ 
able experimental error)) and is considered by the author to be due 
to << the influence of the nature of the solvent)). 

The discrepancy cannot however be accounted for in this man¬ 
ner, as the connection between the quantities involved may be shown 
without reference to any special theory of solutions, as follows :—if 
the hydrogen pole of one of L’s cells {c. g. that wdth 24 per cent 
alcohol, E.M.F. 0,560 F.) be joined to the h3^drogen pole of a similar 
cell whose solutions are made with pure water (E.M.F. 0,537 
and the circuit completed then—if no account be taken of dijflferences 
between the two cells with respect to the phenomena at the bounda¬ 
ries of the lithium chloride solutions, i. e. if with Lowenherz the 
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4issumpticm be made that the B. M.P.s there are the same in both 
-cells—the net result of the current (E.M.F. 0,023 will be to 
transport water from the second cell to the first, and the electrical 
work gained (2£„r for 18 grams of water) should be equal RTlog 
«a^(A/A). obtainable from a reversible gas engine working 
between pj and pj, the partial pressures of the water vapor over the 
two solutions: or inserting the values of the constants (Ostwald 1 . c. 
page 827) 

A 2X96s4oX.o.o2SXio'xo.4J4s) 

log., 

<L’s method of calculation gives the same result without the factor 
Hence from E.M.F. is 5.92; calculated from freezing 
point determination (—14.6^0) it is 1.16;—conversely E.M.F. 
observed 0.023 V; calculated from freezing point 0.002 l\ 

Assuming the accuracy of the experimental data in each case 
the difference may be due to variations in the E.M.F. at the lithium 
chloride solution or perhaps to alterations in the value of in the 
forty degrees between the freezing point and the temperature of the 
E.M.F. determination. 

JV. L. M, 

Electromotive Force and Distribution-equilibrium : Priority- 
^explanation. A, //, Biicherer, Z(iit, pkys, Chem, ^24^28 (r8p6). 
On the strength of an article published in the Elektrochemische 
Zeiischrift 2, 217 the author claims priority not only over Luther 
but apparently over everybody else : he says (< I will only remark that 
the erection of a purely energetic theory of electrolysis has become pos¬ 
sible only through my introduction of the vapor tension of the metals 
and the usual gas pressure of the gases as determining quantities in 
electrochemistry)). In the present article the superiority of the 
Bucherer theory to the <<Nernst-Ostwald views)) is emphasized by 
an attack on R. Luther because the latter—after clearly showing 
how the direction of the current in a certain cell depends on the rel¬ 
ative solubility of the zinc salt in the media employed—preferred to 
determine experimentally the direction and calculate the solubility 
instead of determining the relative s0lubilitv and deducing from that 
the direction of the current ! 


W. L. M. 
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The Transformation of the Eners^y of Carbon into other 
available forms, C,J, Reed, Jour, Franklin Inst, July, / (rdp6). 
The author first discusses the various methods for the transformation 
of the energy of carbon into more available forms, classifying them 
as follows : (i) Thermal, (2) Thermodynamic, (3) Thermoelectric, 
(4) Thermomagnetic, (5) Thermochemical. The last is discussed in 
detail and the conditions are presented under which, by this mode, a 
greater efficiency may be reached than by the others. The chief 
point claimed is that the most hopeful method for increasing the 
efficiency of transformation, relative to thermodynamic means, must 
involve the transfer of a part of the energy of the carbon into some 
other substance more easily oxidisable at low temperature, and 
hence better suited to the development of electrical energy in a gal¬ 
vanic cell. It is also jx>inted out that the ideal process should be 
cyclic except as regards the carbon consumed, and hence should 
involve the regeneration of all substances used as intermediate 
agents. These ideal conditions are represented by the following 
equations: 

t+o=to 

C+T=CT 

2 T 0 +CT=C 0 ,+ 3 T 

Where T denotes the transforming substance and*C and O com¬ 
bining equivalents of carbon and oxygen. The final result is CO,, 
and the regeneration of the transforming substance. All of these 
reactions should be exothermal, and the first two as nearly athermal 
as possible. 

It is found that substances realizing these conditions are non- 
metallic. As an illustration the use of sulphur is discussed, the fol¬ 
lowing operations being indirectly equivalent to those above stated. 

Sulphur is first burned in air with reaction as follows : 

8 + 0 .,=SO,+71000 heat units 

A part of the energy thus liberated is used to heat sulphur and 
carbon in a closed receptacle in the presence of steam and hot brick 
chips. The result is .first the formation of CS, and then its decom¬ 
position into H,S and CO,. The SO, and H,S then become the ele¬ 
ments of a galvanic cell and may be used in either liquid solution, or 
in the gaseous form. 
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In the former, carbon electrodes are nsed, one set immersed in 
the H,S solution and the other in the SO, solution. In the latter, a 
dilute H,SO« electrolyte is used, into which hollow carbon electrodes 
containing the gas under pressure are placed. 

The reaction within the cell is as follows: 



+ 3S ] 
213000) 


Heat or Elec- 
-f trical Energy 
59000 


1 


The sulphur having been regenerated, its ultimate expenditure is 
one equivalent of C, or 97000, from which a return is obtained of 
59000, This gives an efficiency of 0.61. Actually various losses 
occur, the nature of which is discussed, their effect being the reduc¬ 
tion of the actual efficiency to about one-half of this amount. The 
ideal E.M.F. is shown to be 0.63 volts, whereas experimentally an 
E.M.F. of 0.32 to 0.36 volts has been attained, thus indicating an 
efficiency of about 35 per cent. 

The paper is commendable for clear statement of the lines along 
which this author believes investigation must follow in order to in¬ 
crease the eflSciency of transformation of energy from carbon, and for 
the presentation of a simple set of illustrative reactions by which a 
relatively high efficiency may be attained. At the same time as the 
author notes, this particular set of operations is not presumably the 
best obtainable, nor are the results.of such a nature as to guarantee 
success upon a commercial basis. From the amount of attention 
which this problem is now attracting, we may perhaps expect in the 
near future a multiplicity of possible methods for its ^solution. The 
placing of these upon a commercial basis is, however, a different 
matter ; and it is here probably that the greatest difficulty will be 
encountered, and in this direction that new effort must be most largely 
directed. IV. F. Durand. 


On the Temperature-coefficients of the E.M.F. of Certain 
Qaivanic Combinations of Silver and Silver Salts. /. M. Lovhi. 
Zeit. phys. Chem. 20, {i8g6). In a paper on << The Thermochem¬ 

istry of the Ions)) {Zeit. Phys. Chem. 11,50/, i8gj) Ostwald has 
developed the theory of galvanic combinations of the type Ag| 
AgNOg IKNO3 1 AgCl in KCl | Ag and has sMbwn that such a combina¬ 
tion may be treated either as a <<concentration)) cell, according to 
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Nemst’s theory, or as a ((chemical)) cell according to that of Gibbs 
and Helmholtz ; but that the expression arrived at for the temperature 
coefficient of its E.M.F. is the same in either case. 

In the present paper the author communicates the results of 
experimental determinations at 15° C and 77° C of the E.M.F. of 
cells of the type under consideration, made up with n\io salt solu¬ 
tions and the chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver respectively. 
The temperature coefficients are in ever>^ case found to be negative, 
in conformity with the theory ; their numerical values differ from 
those calculated by from seven to sixteen per cent. 

W, L, M, 

On Contact Electricity. A RSsumS, W, Nernst, Wied. Ann, 
5®* Beilage No. 8 (iSp6). The author first passes in review the 
various methods that have been from lime to time suggested for 
measuring the E.M.F.of the contact of two homogeneous bodies: 
(a) Volta's method, by means of condenser experiments, has long 
been abandoned as neglecting the influence of the air; {d) Edlund’s 
method, from measurements of the Peltier effect, is characterized by 
the author as ((based on a purely arbitrary assumption, and in flat 
contradiction with the results of experiment as represented in W. 
Thomson’s equation)). Of the two remaining methods, both of 
which are derived from Helmholtz’s theory of the electrcx^apillary 
phenomena, one, viz :— (c) that depending on measurement of the 
maxium capillarity of polarized mercury, has at all events the merit 
of necessitating only such measurements as can be carried out accu¬ 
rately in the laboratory, while the other, (d), that involving elec¬ 
trodes of dropping mercury, ((yields in practice results so contradic¬ 
tory as to be of hardly any value)). 

Then come the methods of calculatmg the E.M.F., developed 
as yet only in the case in which one, at least, of the bodies in con¬ 
tact, is an electrolytic solution. All of these are referred to the 
fundamental ideas expressed in the equations of the author and of M. 
Planck ; they involve a knowledge of the relative velocities of the 
ions and of their concentrations in the solutions under consideration. 
((In the uniform coincidence between the values experimentally 
obtained, and those calculated, for the E.M.F. of the most varied 
galvanic combinations, the figur^$| Obtained from the osmotic theory 
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have found a thoroughgoing conformation ; the values obtained from 
the use of Helmholtz’s theory, on the other hand, have as yet proved 
inaccessible to independent controls. 

The electrocapillary phenomena are next subjected to an analysis 
from the standpoint of the osmotic theory, an explanation is found 
for the erratic results of measurements with the dropping electrodes, 
and a modification in the mode of using them is suggested : the 
result of the discussion is that << although from the qualitative point 
of view Helmholtz’s theory of the electrocapillary phenomena appears 
to be in full accord with the osmotic theory, yet a quantitative com¬ 
parison reveals noteworthy contradictions between them )>. 

As an example of the contradictions in question may be quoted 
the combination Hg | KCI | KI | Hg, where the algebraic sum of the 
three E.M.F.s calculated—the first and third from Helmholtz’s theory, 
the second from that of Planck—differs from the E.M.F. of the cell 
as experimentally determined, by more than four-tenths of a volt ! 
The author discusses briefly the possible nature of the modification 
in the theories necessitated by cases such as this. 

A note on pyro- and piezo-electricity closes the article, which 
though short (thirteen pages in all) is well worth careful attention. 
The discrepancy between the theoretical and experimental results 
quoted in the preceding paragraph certainly goes to show that the 
<< problem of the century >> is not so near solution as has generally 
been supposed. IV, L, M, 

Oxidation of Sodium Sulfid and Hydrosulfid* F. W, Dur- 
kee. Am. Chem. Jour. i8, ^25 (/8p6). When sodium sulfid is 
electrolyzed there are formed polysulfids and sodium hydroxid, then 
sodium thiosulfate and sulfur, and finally sodium sulfate. When 
the reaction is followed quantitatively it is found that the sulfids 
disappear first, then the thiosulfate and lastly the hydroxid. The 
statement of the author that the thiosulfate is the last to disappear 
is not in accordance with the published data. IV. I). B. 

The Electrolysis of Hydrochloric Acid. G. 0 . Higtey and B,J. 
Howard. Am. Chem. Jour. The hydrogen and chlorin 

are caught in inverted U-tubes instead of in straight burettes. In this 
’Vray the gases pass through a smaller layer of liquid than usual and 
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there is less absorption. When working under diminished pressure 
the results are said to be satisfactory enough for a lecture experi¬ 
ment. The description of the apparatus is not clear and the accom¬ 
panying diagram is not very satisfactory. W, D. B. 

The Action of fletals on Nitric Acid. G. O, Higley and W, £, 
Davis, Am. Chem. Jour. i 8 » 5<?7 {i8g6). There is no nitrous oxid 
formed by the action of silver on nitric acid, while this substance is 
formed when lead or copper is used. The authors are inclined to believe 
that the metal acts directly on the nitrate part of the acid. The experi¬ 
ments of Gladstone and Tribe established this point many years ago. 
It is not probable that much progress will be made until the effects due 
to the metal and to nascent hydrogen are carefully distinguished. 

fi: D. B. 

Action of riercury Salts on Aluminum. B. A. E. Richards, 
Chem. A^ews, 74 , jo ( /<S^6 ). Reference is made to the formation of 
aluminum oxid from aluminum amalgam. The author is ignorant 
of the fact that the phenomenon w^as described nearly twenty years 
ago by Jehu. Ber, chem Ges, Berlin, ii, {iSyS). 

U\ D B. 

Calculation of the Conductivity of flixtures of Electrolytes 
having a Common Ion. D. McIntosh. Chem. News, 74, 23, 35, 44 
{18g6). The author finds that the conductivity of mixtures of 
sodium chlorid and hydrochloric acid and of .sodium chlorid and 
potassium chlorid can be calculated with a fair approach to accuracy 
when the solutions are not too concentrated. The calculated values 
do not agree so well with tho.se found directly when the concentra¬ 
tion of the two substances is more than one gram-molecule per liter. 

W, D, B, 

Note on the Degree of Dissociation of Electrolytes at Zero 
Degrees. M, WUdermann, Phil, Mag, [5] 42, 102 It is 

pointed out that the conductivity at infinite dilution has not been 
detefe lined directly by Wood at o®C. and that it is very desirable 
this Lfrt/uld be done, IF. D, B, 

Electrolytic Process for the Extraction and Separation of 
Metals* D, Tommasi, Bull. Soc, Chim, (j) 15, 838 (^i8g6). By 
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means of a revolving cathode and scraper it is possible to remove the 
metal as fast as formed or after it has reached any desired degree of 
thickness. In this way the metal is removed from the action of the 
bath and polarization is largely avoided. W. D, B, 

On Potential Differences at the Surfaces of Dilute Solu¬ 
tions. <9. F, Tower. Zeit. phys. Ckem ao* rg8 This paper 

is intended to show that Planck’s formula is applicable to a cell of 
the type MnOj | Acid | KCl [ Acid | MnO, and that the electromotive 
force of these cells differs from that of the combination MnOj | Acid | 
Acid I MnOa chiefly by the potential difference between the acid solu: 
tions in the latter case. His experiments confirm both conclusions 
fairly well, the error being about one millivolt in a total of thirty. 
Sodium chlorid satisfies the second conclusion better than potas¬ 
sium chlorid, rather to the author’s surprise. The author has not 
shown that Planck’s fonnula requires the second conclusion to be 
fulfilled when the migration velocities of the cation and anion are 
equal in the salt solution ; but assumes it as self-evident. One inter¬ 
esting fact appears in the paper, that Zn [ ZnCNO,).^ does not give a 
constant potential difference. The author does not refer this to the 
action of metallic zinc on zinc nitrate as he should. It would be 
interesting to know what hypothesis could be devised in respect to 
which the experiment recorded in table 10, page 206, could prove 
anything either way, IV. D. B. 

The Electrolytic Decomposition Tension of Melted Zinc Chlo¬ 
rid. R. Lorenz. Zeit. anorg. Ghent. 12, zjz {18^6). Melted zinc 
chlorid was decomposed between carbon electrodes at a potential dif¬ 
ference of 1.5 volts. Since the temperature was higher than that at 
which zinc melts the zinc dropped down from the electrode. It 
would have been very interesting to have had some determinations 
of the cathodic polarization under these circumstances. 

W. D. B. 


Correction —Page 31, line 8 : for n^hrXtzA n—h 
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». • BY WILDER D. BANCROFT 

If be added to naphthalene' the freezing point of 

the latter is lowered and the depression increases with further addi¬ 
tion of phenanthrene until the solution has the composition of the 
eutectic alloy’^ when naphthalene and phenanthrene cr3’stallize side by 
side and the solution solidifies without change of temperature. If 
naphthalene be added in ever increasing quantities to phenanthrene 
the freezing point of the phenanthrene is lowered until the tempera¬ 
ture is again reached at which the eutectic alloy freezes. This is 
shown qualitatively in Fig. i. The ordinates represent temperature 
and the abscissae the percentage composition of the solutions ; at the 
left being naphthalene, at the right 
phenanthrene. * Along the cun^e 
AB the solutions are in equili¬ 
brium with solid naphthalene, 
along BC with solid phenanthrene 
while the point C, at the intersec¬ 
tion of the two cur\"es, shows 
the temperature and the composi¬ 
tion of the solution at the quadru¬ 
ple point where the four phases 
co-exist, naphthalene, phenan¬ 
threne, solution and vapor. These 
two curves are fusion curves and 
naphthalene is the solvent, phenanthrene the solute in the solutions 
which are in equilibrium with solid naphthalene, while these terms 
are reversed for the solutions in equilibrium with solid phenanthrene.^ 

^Miolati. Zeit. phys. Chetn. 649 (1892). 

"Guthrie. Phil, Mag, (5) 17, 462 (1884). 

3 Cf. Kottowalow. Wied. Ann. 14, 40 (1881). 

♦Bancroft, Phys. Rev. 3t 20 (1895), 
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Suppose that instead of these two substances we take potassium 
chlorid and water as the two components. We find a series of solu¬ 
tions in equilibrium with solid potassium chlorid and a series of solu¬ 
tions in equilibrium with ice; these, if plotted as before, will give 
two curves intersecting at the temperature of the cryohydrate in the 
quadruple point. This is, represented in Fig. I by the lines DE and 
DF, potassium chlorid being at the left and water at the right* At 
first sight it seems as if these were both fusion curves and that in 
one set of solutions water is dissolved in potassium chlorid, in the 
other potassium chlorid in water. This view is adopted by most 
people'; but a very slight consideration will show that it is incorrect. 
In the case first considered the two components are miscible in all 
proportions at any temperature at which both are liquid, a condition 
the importance and significance of which is often overlooked.* We 
cannot tell whether this is so in the case of potassium chlorid and 
water because the salt melts at too high a temperature. It will 
therefore be better to take two substances with melting-points 
lying within the range of experiment, such as naphthalene or 
phenol and water. It is possible to make a series of solutions in 
equilibrium with solid naphthalene and another set in equilibrium 
with ice. There is no dispute about the second set of solutions. 
The curve representing them is a fusion curve and water is the sol¬ 
vent. The accepted doctrine in regard to the other set is that, in. so 
far as one makes a distinction between solvent and solute at all, the 
naphthalene is the solvent and the curve representing the solutions 
is a fusion curve.® My own view is that the curve is a solubility 
curve and that naphthalene is the solute. The point at issue is 
whether solubility and fusion curves are always or even ever identi¬ 
cal. The first part of the question can be answered off-hand in the 
negative. With partially miscible liquids, such as ether and water, 
one of the liquid phases is a solution of ether in water, the other of 
water in ether and the compositions of the phases at different tem¬ 
peratures give two solubility curves when represented graphically. 

’'Le Chatelier. Equilibres chimiques, 130 ; Nernst. Theor. Chem. 394. 

“Ostwald. Lehrbuch I, 1037; Riecke. Zeit. phys. Chem. 7 » 422 (1891); 
Schroder. Ibid. 11, 452 (1893). 

30 stwald. Lehrbuch 1 , 1024 ; also Zeit. phys. Chem. 13 , 394 (1S93). 
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These cannot be called fusion curves because the temperature of the 
experiment is above the fusion temperature of either of the compon¬ 
ents. The other part of the question is best answered by a study of 
the diagram for naphthalene and water (Fig. 2). At the left is one 
hundred per cent naphthalene, at the right one hundred per cent 
water, while the ordinates represent temperature. The diagram is 
not to scale because all the the 
solubilities are unknown. In the 
figure, A represents the fusion 
temperature of pure naphthalene 
and AB the depression of the 
freezing-point by continued addi¬ 
tion of water. AB is therefore 
the fusion curve for naphthalene 
in presence of water, naphtha¬ 
lene l>eing solvent. Between 74° 
and 80°, there can exist also the 
system composed of two liquid 
phases and vapor. The hypo¬ 
thetical compositions of the two solutions are shown by the curves 
BC and DE. These two are entirely analogous to the curves repre¬ 
senting the two liquid layers formed by mixing ether and w^ater ; 
they are therefore solubility curves, DE being the curve for the satu¬ 
rated solution of naphthalene in water, BC for the saturated solution 
of water in naphthalene. The curves AB and CB cannot be identi¬ 
cal because in that case we should have solid naphthalene in equili¬ 
brium with two liquid phases and vapor over a range of temper¬ 
atures, which is impossible. At B the fusion and the solubility 
curves become identical and at the temperature of about 74® there is 
equilibrium between the four phases, solid naphthalene, water in 
naphthalene, naphthalene in water and vapor. The curves BC and 
DE meet at some unknown temperature without much doubt. ^ At 
any temperature below that of the quadruple point, we have only 
solid naphthalene, naphthalene in water and vapor until the cryo- 
hydric temperature is reached at F, This equilibrium is shown by 

*AlexeJew. Wied. Ann. ii8, 305 (1886); Masson. Zeit. phys. Chem, 7, 500 

(1891). 
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the curve DF which is neither a continuation of AB nor of CB, but 
of ED. It has a slightly diflFerent inclination from ED because the 
naphthalene now separates in the solid* foml and the heat of solution 
is much greater,^ The last curve in the diagram, HF, is the fusion 
curve for ice in the presence of naphthalene. It can not be identical 
with DF for the same reason that AB can not be CB, that it would 
involve a breach of the Phase Rule. We see from this that a fusion 
curve is never a solubility curve and vice-^versa. Also that the 
solubility and fusion curves cease to be stable after their intersection. 
Below the inversion temperature neither of the two curves can exist 
except as a labile modification. 

I have illustrated this point by a reference to the equilibrium 
between naphthalene and water to show that the question can be 
settled by an application of the Phase Rule to the facts without any 
quantitative data being known. This does not imply that there are 
no quantitative data. Alexejew has made a study of benzoic acid and 
water which is quite sufficient for our purpose. The main features 

of his diagram are reproduced in 
Fig* 3» benzoic acid being at the 
left and water at the right. AB 
is the fusion curve when water is 
added to benzoic acid, LBM the 
solubility curve for water in ben¬ 
zoic acid, of which the labile part 
BM has actually been realized. 
EDN is the solubility curve for 
benzoic acid in water, the part 
DN being a supersaturated solu¬ 
tion. From these solutions the 
benzoic acid precipitates in liquid 
form. The two curves MBL and NDE meet at L, the two substances 
being miscible in all proportions at higher temperatures. DF is the 
solubility curve for benzoic acid in water, the solute separating as 
crystals, while the curve FH is the fusion curve for ice in the pres¬ 
ence of benzoic acid. Owing to the sparing solubility of the latter 

^Walker. Zeit. phys. Chetn. $, 192 (1890). 
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in cold water this curve is very short and was not determined by 
Alexejew, It is thus clear that in all saturated solutions to the left 
of the point L the solvent is benzoic acid whereas to the right of 
this point water plays that part. 

In the case of benzoic acid and water, only a short portion of 
the curves ML and NL corresponded to labile modifications ; but 
with salicylic acid and water the two liquid layers can exist only as 
labile forms. This will be clear from the diagram (Fig. 4) illustrat- 
this case. Water is as before at 
the right. The curves MLN can 
only be obtained by w'orking un¬ 
der pressure in sealed tubes. AB 
is certainly the fusion curve of 
salicylic acid in the presence of 
water and FD equally certainly 
the solubility curve of salicylic 
acid in water ; but where the one 
changes into the other or what 
BD actually represents is very 
uncertain. It is much to be de¬ 
sired that someone should make 
a careful and exhaustive study of the vapor pressures of this system, 
A curious point occurs in the behavior of sulfur dioxid and 
water, investigated by Bakhuis Roozeboom.’ It is possible at the 
same temperature to have the solid hydrate SOjH^O in equilibrium 
with vapor and a solution of sulfur dioxid in water or with vapor 
and a solution of water in sulfur dioxid. These cannnot be fusion 
curves because Stortenbeker** has shown that it is not permissible to 
apply the Theorem of Raoult-van’t Hoff when the solute would be 
a component of the solvent. We must interpret the phenomena 
something as follows: The first solution is saturated in respect to 
sulfur dioxid and tends, if more be added, to form two liquid layers ; 
the new phase is instable and changes into the solid hydrate. In 
the second instance the solution is saturated in respect to water and 

•Recueil Trav. Pays-Bas 3« 29 (1884); 4» 65 (1885); also Zeit. phys. Chexn. 

45^(1888), 

“Ibid. 10, 194 (1892). 
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an excess precipitates as a solution instable in presence of the other 
phases and therefore changing into the solid hydrate* In other 
words the hydrate results from the precipitation of sulfur dioxid in 
one case and of water in the other. This explanation is not so far¬ 
fetched as it may seem. Frankenheim* and others have shown that 
when salts are precipitated by alcohol there is formed first an insta¬ 
ble liquid phase from which the salt then separates. This can be 
seen without the microscope if alcohol be added to a strong solution 
of sodium carbonate. The second liquid phase, although instable, 
does not disappear for quite a while. It is well known that when 
melted sulfur is poured into water it solidifies in a labile modification. 
I have noticed that the addition of water to a solution of mercuric 
iodid in methyl alcohol precipitates the 5>'ellow modification although 
it is instable at room temperatures. It will do this even when the 
red crystals are present. It seems as if one might make the gener¬ 
alization that the less stable form is the first to appear in the case of 
sudden precipitation. 

While water is solvent in one of the solutions in equilibrium 
with the hydrate, SO-jH^O, and solute in the other, it is solvent in 
both of the solutions in equilibrium with the hydrates of calcium or 
ferric chlorid.'^ The difference here is that there are never two liquid 
layers in equilibrium and there is no reason for assuming that in any 
of the cases is the water dissolved in the salt. I prefer to look upon 
the solutions containing more of the solid than the hydrate as sta¬ 
ble, supersaturated solutions although this may seem a contradiction 
in terms. For a given temperature the vapor pressure of a hydrated 
salt can not fall below a certain value without the salt eflBorescing. 
The saturated solution under discussion has that vapor pressure and 
as the solution would become more concentrated if the hydrate crys- 
lallized out, its vapor pressure would fall below the lowest value at 
w^hich the hydrate could exist. Therefore the hydrated salt can not 
crystallize out although the solution is supersaturated in respect to 
it. It is thus possible, in certain*well-defined cases, for a solution 
to be stable in the presence of the solid phase in respect to which it 
is supersaturated. 

*Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 1040-10x43; ^Bakhuis Roozeboom. Zeit. phys. Chem 

(1889); 10,477(1892). 
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Tlie distinction between a fusion and a solubility curve has been 
recognized for a long time although no one has called attention to it. 
The approximation formulas for the change of concentration with 
the temperature have the same form for both curves, except that the 
heat of fusion enters into one' and the heat of solution into the 
other^. Since these two quantities are not identical, it follows that 
there is a radical distinction between the two curves. “ 

There remains still a point to be considered. In the first case 
taken up in this paper, that of naphthalene and phenanthrene, it was 
found that, instead of four curves as with naphthalene and water, 
there were only the two fusion curves because the two melted com¬ 
ponents were consolute i. e. miscible in all proportions. Jt does not 
follow because two liquids are consolute that each has not a definite 
solubility in the other. This can 
be seen from Fig. 5. The ordi¬ 
nates represent temperature and 
the abscissae the percentage com¬ 
positions of the solutions. There 
are two definite solubilities below 
the temperature T and there can 
co-exist two liquid phases if the 
substances be taken in proper 
proportions. At T each liquid 
has a definite solubility in the 
other; .but the two .saturated 
solutions are identical in compo- 5 - 

sition. .For this reason there cannot be two liquid phases co-existing 
and we have at this temperature two liquids miscible in all propor¬ 
tions, each having a definite and known solubility in the other. At 
higher temperature there are two possibilities. The solubilities may 
both become infinite as represented by the dotted line TA and TB 

*van *t HofF. Ix>is de l’<!quilibres chimiques, 46; also Ostwald. Lehrbuch 
760. 

•van H HoiF. l.c. 36; also Nernst. Tbeor. Chem. 515. 

3 Linebarget, Am. Jour. Sci. 49f 48, (1895), has attempted to apply the 
Schrdder-Ive Chatelier Theorem for fusion curves to solubility curves—^naturally 
without success. 
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or they may not, as illustrated by the dotted lines TC and TD, 
There is a third possibility that one of the solubilities may become 
infinite and the other not; but that is rather a combination of the 
other two cases than a new one. The first case is tacitly assumed to 
be the type of all pairs of consolute liquids and needs no discussion. 
It will be profitable to consider the second case. Above what may be 
called the consolute temperature^ the liquids have each a solubility in 
the other ; but two liqitid phases can not co-exist because the two 
solubilities overlap, so that a mixture which is supersaturated in 
respect to one component as solute is unsaturated in respect to 
the other. (Two liquid phases are formed only when the mixture 
is supersaturated in respect to both components). There is thus no 
theoretical reason to prevent the assumption of definite but overlap¬ 
ping solubilities^ in the case of two consolute liquids and the only 
question is whether instances of this actually occur. If the two 
solubility curves cut each other at an angle at the consolute temper¬ 
ature, the solubilities can not bedome infinite immediately after pass¬ 
ing that point. This is the case for the solubility curves in the 
diagram (Fig. 5) which represents the experimental data for sulfur 

and toluene,’* sulfur being at the 
left. Of course this effect is in¬ 
fluenced very largely by the scale 
used and it is open to anyone 
to change the abscissae and to 
say that there is no angle and 
that the curve is continuous 
through the consolute tempera¬ 
ture, A more extended series of 
very careful measurements would 
help matters somewhat; but it is 
probable that the question can 
5. only be settled by a study of the 

behavior of the liquids above the consolute temperature. It now 

^^'Misckungstemperatur'^ of Alexejew. 

“Since writing this I have been surprised and pleased to find the same 
idea stated clearly by Horstmann. Graham-Otto's Lehrbuch It yi (1885). 

sAlexejew. Wied. Ann. a8, 310 (1886). 
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becomes probable in view of this one instance that it is the exception 
rather than the rule that the solubilities become infinite at the con- 
solute temperature. There is indirect experimental evidence in 
favor of this view. We know that in a homologous .series of organic 
compounds the miscibility with water increa.ses with decreasing 
amount of carbon’ and there is no reason to assume that this ceases 
to be tnie after the liquids become consolute. In Fig. 6 are rough 
reproductions of the general form of pressure curves found by 
Konowalow*^ for isobutyl, propyl, ethyl and methyl alcohols with 
water, numbered I, II, III and IV respectively. The ordinates are 
pressures but are not measured from the same zero. The abscissae 
are percentage compositions, water being at the left. Isobutyl alco¬ 
hol is only partially miscible with water, the others miscible in all 
proportions. Instead of having the same type of curve in the last 
three cases, it is evident that, as one passes from propyl to methyl 
alcohol, there is a regular change in the fprm of the vapor pressure 
curve as the mutual solubilities increase. ‘We may therefore conclude 
that each of these three alcohols, propyl, ethyl and methyl, has a 
definite solubility in water and that the same is true for water in the 
three alcohols. A natural corollary would be that the first of any 
series of homologous compounds to be completely miscible with a 
given liquid might be expected to behave like propyl alcohol and 
water, giving a mixture with a constant boiling point lower than 
that of either pure component; but this needs to be made more 
definite. 

If, just below the consolute temperature, the vapor pressure of 
the system, two liquid layers and vapor, is higher than that of either 
component at that temperature, the vapor pressure curve for these 
two substances will have a maximum at temperatures just above the 
consolute temperature. If, just below the consolute temperature, the 
system, two liquid layers and vapor, has a vapor pressure lying 
between those of the two components at that temperature the vapor 
pressure curves for these two substances will not have a maximum 
just above the consolute temperature. The first type will present a 

‘Ostwald, behrbuch 1065. 

»Wied. Anti, 14, 34 (1881) also Ostwald. behrbuch I, 647. 
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minimum boiling point if made to boil in the neighborhood of the 
consolute temperature ; the second type will not. At temperatures- 
well above the consolute temperatures a maximum vapor pressure 
for some concentration is no longer necessary. Phenol becomes 
miscible with water in all proportions at about 70® ; but no mixture 
of these two substances boil below 100®. It is not known whether, 
under diminished pressure, a maximum would appear or whether 
the vapor pressure of phenol and water at 65® is lower than that of 
water at the same temperature. In connection with this I lUay say 
that a mixture of sulfur and toluene gives two liquid layers with a 
boiling point between those of the two ^ure components. So far as 
I know this is the first authentic instance of such a phenomenon 
occurring in an open vessel at atmospheric pressure, since sulfur 
dioxid and water show this only at a pressure of over two atmos¬ 
pheres^ while the case of amylvalerate and water cited by Ostwald* 
seems a very doubtful one^ Sulfur and xylene show the same thing 
in a more marked fashion and it would not be difficult now to multi¬ 
ply instances indefinitely. 

That in a solution one substance is solvent and the other solute 
has been recognized by Nernst in his treatment of the case when 
both components have an appreciable vapor pressure®. While he 
allows the vapor pressure of the solvent to vary according to the 
Theorem of van 't Hoff, he assumes that the partial pressure of the 
solute follows the Theorem of Henry. This is, by the way, an 
assumption which he does not prove ; but the point of interest here 
is that he is forced to treat the two components differently. This 
does not seem to have been clearly understood by Beckmann* if I 
have read his very obscure sentence correctly. While accepting 
without reserve Nernst’s dictum that the Theorem of Henry holds 
for all solutes, he is surprised that the partial pressures of iodin 
vapor are not the same in solutions of the same strength with different 
solvents.” There is nothing in Henry’s Theorem to the effect that 


*Roozeboom. Recueil Trav. Pays-Bas, 3f 38 (1884); Zeit. phys. Chem. 8». 
526 {1891). 

^‘Ivehrbuch 1 , 643. -»Zeit, phys. Chem. I, 131 (1895). 

•Theor. Chem. 388. ’sibid. 132. 
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the absorption coefficient of a gas is the same for all solvents\ 
Nernst has not carried this differentiation further ; but he has made 
another statement on the subject of partial pressures which is wor¬ 
thy of our attention. He says:* <<The partial pressure of each 
component of a mixture is always less than its vapor pressure in the 
pure state (solid or liquid) at that temperature.)) This is not accur¬ 
ate. Nernst himself has stated* that, at the freezing point of a solu¬ 
tion, the vapor pressure of the solvent is the same for solution and 
for pure solid solvent. He would admit this for the solute in the 
case of a saturated solution. His principle is thus seen to be wrong 
in the form in which he has stated it. It is open also to a theoretical 
objection which has been entirely overlooked. From the Theorem 
of LeChatelier* it follows that when one substance is dissolved in 
another, some of the vapor of the solvent will condense in order to 
reduce the concentration of the solute. The partial pressure of the 
solvent is therefore always less than its, vapor pressure as a pure 
liquid at the same temperature. This proof applies only to the sol¬ 
vent. The same result would be obtained if the vSolute became 
more volatile. It is therefore possible for the vapor pressure of the 
solute to be greater or less than its vapor pressure in the pure state, 
depending on conditions with which we are not yet familiar. It 
seems certain that the partial pressure of the solute can not be 
raised above the vapor pressure which it would have were it present 
as a liqilid at that temperature and that the eSect can' occur only 
wijh solutes which are normally solid at the temperature of the 
experiment. That the presence of a second substance may increase 
the partial pressure of the first would seem to follow from Haiinay’s" 
experiments on the solubility of solids in gases and from those of 
Villard* on the solubility of iodin in carbonic acid. It seems very 
difficult to account for the results of Gooch’ unless the vapor pres¬ 
sure of the boric acid is increased by the presence of the solvent. 
This possibility has not been taken into account by Ostwald® in his. 

*Ostwald. l>hrbtich I, 617. sproc. Roy. Soc. 30, 178 (1880). 

*Theor. Chem. 97. ^^Comptes rendus, lao, 185 (1895). 

^ibid. 97, 128,* 4 7 Proc. Am. Acad. M# 167 (1886). 

<Ibid. 526. ®Anal. Chemie, 33. 
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treatment of distillation with a vapor current although he has explic¬ 
itly admitted the solubility of solids in vapors’. It may be urged 
that the effect would be infinitely small at ordinary temperatures and 
pressures ; but this has nothing to do with the theoretical side of 
the question. If the effect takes place at any temperature and pres¬ 
sure we have no right at present to assume that it does not also 
occur at any other temperature and pressure. As for its being 
infinitely small at ordinary temperatures, no one has ever tried to 
see whether there might not be cases where the influence of the 
second component was really measurable. It is very unsafe to base 
a general statement on the fact that you have not found a thing you 
never looked for. Ostwald’s view is that if one works with a satu¬ 
rated solution it is immaterial what vapor one uses as an aid in 
distilling solid substances having a low vapor pressure at the tem¬ 
perature of the experiment. Whether this is so cannot be answered 
definitely as there is no quantitative evidence either way ; but there 
is good reason to suppose that this position is untenable. 

The results of this paper may be summed up as follows:— 

1. Solubility and fusion curves are never identical. 

2. A solubility curve may seem to be a continuation of a fusion 
curve. 

3. Two consolute liquids may have definite solubilities, one in 
the other. 

4. The partial pressure of a solid solute may be greater than 
its vapor pressure in the pure state. 


Cornell University ; January, iSp 6 


‘I.ehrbiich I, 612. 



SPEED OF ESTERIFICATION, AS COMPARED 
WITH THEORY 


BY ROBT. B. WARDER 
/. Introduction 

The following paper is based upon the theory of mass action,, 
as applied to Eichty’s^ experiments on the speed of esterification. 
Equivalent weights of ethyl alcohol and the several chlor-substitiited 
acetic acids were made to react for definite intervals at 8o^C. The 
alcohol, having been vsealed in its own bulb, was placed in a tube 
containing the acid with a piece of glass rod, and the tube was then 
sealed. After heating in a glycerine bath to the required temperature, 
the bulb was broken by a blow from the rod. After a carefully 
timed interval, the reaction was stopped by immensing the tubes in 
water of about I5°C., and the free acid remaining was determined by 
ammonia, with rosolic acid. The work seems to be very well 
planned and successfully executed. From two to nine determina¬ 
tions were made for most of the intervals chosen, and the resulting 
means agree closely with smooth curves. 

Numerical results are given in the tables which follow, showing 
variations in the calculated coefficients of speed. The course of the 
reaction is compared with that which would be expected for a revers¬ 
ible action, unmodified by secondar}?^ influences ; and some hints are 
added regarding the secondary influence, which may necessi¬ 
tate an extension of pre.sent theories. 

//. Mathematical Equations and Methods 

1. Fundamental formulas for mass action, —Since we are deal¬ 
ing with a bimolecular reversible reaction, and equivalent weights of 
the active bodies, we must assume 

dx 

it — xy—k'x’; (I) 

'Am. Chem. Jour. t8, 590 (1896) ; Abstract in this Jocrnai. I167, (1896^. 
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Where a>Bthe quantitly of active subBtaaoe taleen; 

jrs=the quantity that undergoes change in the time, i; 
A»=>the coefiScient of speed for the direct action ; 

^=the coefficient of speed for the reverse action ; and 
dx 

* di actual speed at any moment 

For convenience let Jd be expressed as Vk^ and let x^ay. 
Then dx^ady, and 

^ I {i—yy—ffy I . (2) 

let j'00 express the limiting value of y, when the reverse reac¬ 
tion (between ether and water) exactly balances the direct one 

dx 

between alcohol and acid. When this condition is reached, *0 ; 


hence, (r—Joo)'—^^00'=*^. 



b- and 


(3) 

Equation (2) may also take the forms 




(.r—b)y 1 

( 4 ) 

and 1 | 

{1 

1 

1 " f 

or, making ^ - 

dy ak 


(5) 

(6) 


Eq. (4) is useful, when b is assumed to be a very simple num¬ 
ber or fraction, so that j' may be readily multiplied by its coefficients 
without the use of logarithms. Otherwise, eq. (6) is preferable. 

2. Integration .—^To integrate eq. (4), write 

dy _ ) 

{i—{i+b)y\ \i—{i—b)y\~2b\i—{r-^b)y /—(/—^)j)| 
whence, by integration from zero, 
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or, writing m for the modulus of common logarithms, 

/—(/— 

% 7 _ (/T% ^7) 

Also, between limits denoted by subscripts i and 2, 


If b is not a simple number or fraction, it is more convenient to 
integrate eq. (6) or to reduce (7) and (8), obtaining the following : 



.. 

J^oo—V 

/oo— 

Joo— 


\^^2abkmt, and 

• ^ 1 ^2abkin{t ^—/.) • 

r—X ) ' " ^ 


(9) 

(10) 


3. Mode of using these equations .—In the last four equations, 
the product 2abkm has been assumed to be constant, and may be 
computed by dividing each time interval into the corresponding 
logarithm. If the series of resulting quotients proves to be nearly 
constant, the theory is confirmed, and k (the actual coefficient of 
speed in any convenient system of units) is found by substituting 
the proper value of 2abni} But if the series shows a marked increase 
or decrease, it is fair to conclude that the fundamental hypothesis is 
untrue, that we are not dealing simply with a bimolecular reversible 
reaction between equivalent masses, or (possibly) that we have 
assumed, a false value for and, therefore, for the related 
constant b or c. 

In similar investigations, it has been usual to take the entire 
integral from zero, or from the first determination thereafter. Values 
for 2abkm thus computed (multiplied for convenience by 10000) will 
be found in the tables, in the third column under each acid. When 
k proves to be a variable, it is better to use the integral between 
narrow limits, as the successive observations. A series of numbers 
is thus obtained, expressing mean values of the coefficient of speed 


*We may best escpress the value of a in gram-eqnivalents per liter, divid¬ 
ing the weight of one liter by the sum of the molecular weights. For this 
purpose it would be desirable to know the specific gravity of the various mix¬ 
tures at the temperature of the experiment. 
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for short portions of the curve, and affording some insight into the, 
nature of the perturbations with which we have to deal. See the 
fourth column under each acid, in the tables, where fluctuations in 
value are much more marked than in the third column. It is obvious 
that in many published investigations on the speed of chemical 
action (as with other dependent variables) where the fundamental 
equations receive a general confirmation by integration of a whole, 
it may be ix)ssible to detect many perturbations (and thus to modify 
or amplify the fundamental equations) by integrating between nar¬ 
row limits, and studying such systematic variations as may then 
appear. 

In case of frequent observations, the inevitable errors may 
accumulate so as to affect unduly the numbers derived from short 
intervals, accidental errors may obscure the perturbations; more 
regular results are then obtained by integrating for longer intervals, 
as from zero to the second observed point, from the first to the third, 
the second to the fourth, and so on. The table shows values thus 
obtained for trichloracetic acid. 

Finally, if calculated values for k prove to be nearly constant for 
some portion of the curve, a mean for that portion may be obtained 
by selecting still wider limits, as illustrated in the tables. 

Ill, Tables of Numerical Deductions 

Lichty’s mean results are repeated, for each acid, in the first 
two columns. Numbers proportional to the coefficient of speed, as 
obtained by integration from zero to each determination, are given 
in the third column ; this being the usual method of testing such 
experiments. There is a marked diminution in the series ; yet, since 
each number is (in a sense) a mean for the whole period from the 
beginning of the reaction, there is no clear indication of the changes. 
This is gained, however, by integrating between the limits of 
successive determinations, with results recorded in the fourth 
column, or those deduced for double intervals, as in the fifth column 
under trichloratic acid. These numbers are all calculated on the 
assumption of the limits assigned by Lichty himself; 6 S. 6 ^%^ 
71.22% and 74% for these three adds respectively. They show the 
same general features for each acid ; a steady decrease in the early 
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stages is followed by a moderate increase, then by a rapid fall. The 
minimum is most remarkable during the fifth minute for trichlora¬ 
cetic acid, as indicated by four pairs of determinations, published in 
lyichty^s paper. The infinite value at the end of the series is a 
necessary result of the assumption that the result actually reached 
in experiment is the ‘'limit” for indefinite time of action. The 
slight increase among the last few numbers could be made to disap¬ 
pear, by assuming a higher value for the limit. 


MONOCHLORACETIC ACID DICHLORACETIC ACID 

Assumed limit, 68.65 per cent. , Assumed limit, 71.22 percent. 


Eichty’s 

detenninations 


^abkmyjo 0(M) 


Eichty’s 

determinations 


2abkmy loooo 


1! 


t, 

minutes 

y 

From 
zero, by 
eq. (9) 

For sin- 
!gle inter- 
i vals, by 
' eq. (10) 

■ t, 

minutes 

y 

From 
zero, by 
eq. ( 9 ) 

, For sin¬ 
gle inter- 
. vals by 

I 

0.0178 

72 

72 

I 

0.0456 

167 

l6f 

3 

.0509 

71 

70 

i 3 

•1133 

149 

140 

5 

.0765 

66 

58 

' 5 

. 1648 

, 139 

123 

10 

•i33« 

61 

57' 

10 

.2808 

138 

138 

15 

.1815 

59 

54 

: 15 

•3553 

I 136 

117 

20 

.2223 

57 

52 

20 

.4268 

: 135 

146 

25 

•2591 

56 

: 52 

30 

•4794 

"3 

70 

30 

.2863 

54 

! 42 

40 

•5179 

' lOI 

64 

45 

! -3596 

51 

44 

j: 60 ' 

•5649 

: 84 

51 

60 , 

, .4189 

' 50 

46 

^20 1 

.6234 

59 

; 32 

120 

1 -5733 

52 

: 54 

:! 180 ' 

.6388 

43 

i 13 

180 

1 -6139 

; 44 

; 30 ! 

!; 300 ; 

•6495 

i 28 

I 5 

300 

! .6265 

29 

i 7 

i, 600 1 

.6684 

17 

i 5 

600 

! -6713 

1 24 

; 19 ! 

!| 1200 1 

1 1 

•6773 

9 

' 2 

870 

; -6745 

1 18 

3 

i 1500 . 

.6843 

' 8 

3 

1440 

1 .6748 

' II 

; 0 

■ 3000 1 

.6829 

1 ^ 

0 

2520 

1 .6782 

i 7 

! I 

j 

i 4500 i 

.7042 

: 4 

4 

2880 

9420 

! .6812 
.6865 

1 7 

00 

1 

1 

. 5 

00 

1 

j 6000 I 

! i 

•7095 

.7122 

I 4 

3 


*By integration between the limits for 10 and 120 minutes, the computed 
mean is 51. 

’By integration between limits for 1 and 20 minutes, the computed mean 

is 133* 
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TKICHLORACBTIC ACID 

Assumed limit, 74 per cent. 


detenninations eabkm'Kioooo 




j?i*om zero 

For single 

1 For double 

minutes 

y 

by eq. (9)’ 

intervals, by 
j eq. (10) 

intervals, by 

I eq. (10) 

- 

I 

0.0999 

339 

! 339 


2 

.1540 

278 

: 217 

278’ 

3 

.1892 

238 

i 157 

187 

4 

.2260 

223 

181 

169 

5 

.2324 

185 

33 

107 

7 

.2804 

171 

1 134 

lOI 

9 i 

•3230 

163 

i 137 

136 

II i 

•3645 

161 

! 152 

144 

13 

•3970 

1 .S 7 

i 3 f^ 

144 

15 

.4298 

157 

150 

140 

17 

•4591 

156 

156 

158 

20 

•4903 

153 

1 129 

140 

23 

.5046 

141 

65 

97 

26 

•5183 

133 

68 

66 

3 ^ 

•5302 

121 

' 47 

50 

35 

•5438 

Ill 

44 

1 47 

40 

•5551 

102 

42 

44 

50 

■5736 

89 

37 

39 

60 

•5939 

81 

1 38 

38 

70 , 

.6jo8 i 

77 

54 

40 

80 

.6230 ' 

72 

i 37 

41 

90 

•6355 

69 

43 

40 

100 ! 

•6433 

65 

30 

37 

no 

•6544 

63 

47 

39 

120 

.6618 

61 

36 

1 42 

130 

.6690 

59 

38 

37 

160 

•6754 

51 

13 

19 

190 1 

.6825 

45 

16 

14 

240 

.6846 

36 

3 

8 

360 

.7008 

28 

12 

9 

600 

.7223 

22 

14 

13 


integration between the limits for 2 and 20 minutes, the computed 
m^n is 140. 
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IV. Possible Causes of the Variations 

The following are among the various conditions which may be 
considered, in searching for disturbing influences :— 

1. Is there some secondary chemical reaction ? For example, 
does the water formed react upon the acid, generating IICl? Some 
attention has already been given, by the experimenters, to such 
contingencies. 

2. With formation of ether, does the liquid separate into non- 
miscible layers ? If the changing composition of such layers were 
determined, it would still be possible to construct a formula for the 
speed of action in each portion. 

3. Does electrolytic dissociation affect the speed We may 
have one coefficient for the ions, and another for entire molecules, 
the observed speed resulting from lx)th. 

4. Does the reaction proceed to any considerable extent, after 
placing the tubes in cold water, owing to slowness in the cooling 
process? Such error in time measurements would chiefly affect the 
shorter periods ; yet a constant eiTor of this kind would be elimina¬ 
ted by using eq. (S) or (10), and omitting the first minute. 

Further experiments are needed to determine the true cause. 
Among other phases of the investigation, parallel determinations 
may be made, under the same conditions of time and temperature, to 
compare the action of alcohol and acid with that of ether and water. 
This would at least afford valuable testimony in regard to the ratio, 
/iv/r^ and therefore of and r. In many cases this work may 

be more trustworthy as well as more expeditious than the prolonged 
action required for direct determination of the limit. 

Comparison of the Three Acids 

The secondary influence must be more fully explained, before 
the actual constants can be determined, in order to trace the effect 
of successive atoms of chlorin in acetic acid. 

^Perhaps this hypothesis is the most probable. See Goldschmidt’s discus¬ 
sion of “auto-catalysis”, and Donnan’s comment, in Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 
39 t 2208-2216, 2422-2423, which have appeared since this paper was written. 
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As Lichty points out, however, the percentages of mono- di- 'and 
trichloracetic acids esterified at 80® C. in one minute are the 
following : 

1.7S : 4.^6 : 9.99=1 : 2.56 : 5.61. 

If we were justified in applying an extrapolation formula to 
find the percentage speeds at the very beginning, the first two deter¬ 
minations would yield the following; 

1.82 : 4.95 : '12.28=1 : 2.j : <5.7. 

If we compute 2oooc>abkm from the first minute’s change in each 
case, we find the values : 

72 : 167 : 339=^1 : 2.3'4-7- 

But if we select the middle portion of each curve, where k 
seems to vary comparatively little, the values of looooabkm are 

5/ : 133 ; 140=1 : 2.6 : 2.7. 

Hence, dichloracetic acid reacts about two and one-half times as 
rapidly as monochloracetic ; but it is still uncertain what part of the 
higher curve should be taken as a suitable basis of comparison with 
the lower ones. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. D. M. I,ichty for the oppor¬ 
tunity to discu-ss his interesting experimental results, and for fnendly 
correspondence in regard to them. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
September, 1896 



PRECIPITATION OF SALTS 


BY II. A. BATHRICK 

It has been shown that the experiments of Gerardin' afid of 
Bodlander^ on the precipitation of salts from aqueous solution by 
alcohol can be represented by an equation of the form (.r+^)y'=C. 
where and j denote respectively the quantities of alcohol and of 
salt in a constant quantity of water*. Though the agreement 
between the values calculated from the fonnulas and those found by 
direct measurement was satisfactory on the whole, there were dis> 
crepancies ; especially in the solutions rich in alcohol. At the 
request of Mr. Bancroft I have made some measurements of the sol¬ 
ubilities of several salts in aqueous alcohol of different strengths. 
As it is not easy to determine the amount of alcohol in the saturated 
solution directly I have avoided this by using aqueous alcohols of 
known percentage compositions by weight and working in closed 
vessels*. In this way all that was necessary for a complete 
analysis was to evaporate a weighed quantity of the solution to dry¬ 
ness and weigh the residue. The chief errors of this method are 
that the aqueous alcohol may change in composition by absorbing 
moisture or by di.ssolving solid matter from the glass bottles in which 
the mixtures are kept and that some of the liquid may evaporate 
before the solutions become saturated. The first difficulty is obvia¬ 
ted by using bottles which have been thoroughly treated with steam ; 
by making up relatively small quantities of each mixture so that it 
may not stand in the bottles very long ; and by keeping the bottles 
carefully stoppered except when in use. In spite of these precautions 

*Ann. chim. pliys. {4) 5f 129 (1865). 

•Zeit. phys, Chem. 7, 308 (1891), 

^Bancroft. Jour. Phys. Chem. 1,33 (1896). 

*Ct Nicol. Phil. Mag. (5) 3 l» 374 (1891)- 
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there are one or two cases where the large error shows that a change 
in the solution has taken place. It was not thought worth while to 
repeat these isolated experiments in order to get more accurate 
results. It must not be thought that this conclusion was drawn 
because the results did not agree with those calculated from the 
formula. That is, of course, not permissible. The conclusion was 
based on the fact that one or two observations when plotted did not 
lie on the empirical curve drawn through the points determined. It 
would have been a good plan to have tested the aqueous alcohol 
occasionally with the refractometer but this was not done. The sec¬ 
ond dilEculty is not a serious one and can be eliminated by repeating 
the experiment. The mixtures of aqueous alcohol were put in care¬ 
fully stoppered flasks together with a large excess of solid salt and 
the whole left twenty-four hours in an Ostwald thermostat. At the 
end of this time the solutions were analyzed by evaporation. Except 
in the case of ammonium chlorid, this determination is accurate to 
within one per cent. The values for the amount of salt in a gram 
of solution are probably accurate to within two milligrams. The 
values for salt in a hundred grams of water have, in addition, the 
error due to the composition of the aqueous alcohol, in most cases a 
very small one. I have made determinations at 30° and at 40® with 
aqueous alcohol and also two series with aqueous acetone at 40*^. 
The results are given in Tables I-X. In the first column are the per¬ 
centages by weight of water in the aqueous alcohol or aqueous acetone. 
In the second and third columns are the values for grams of .salt in one 
gram of .solution as calculated and as found. I have thought it bet¬ 
ter to tabulate the results in this form because these are the values 
given directly by analysis. The letters x and y in the formulas 
denote grams of alcohol and grams of salt in one gram of water, y 
in all cases referring to the salt. Where two formulas are given in 
one table, the second refers to the data below the dotted line. 

The agreement is most satisfactory for all strengths of aqueous 
alcohol. The values of the exponential factors are the same that 
were used in describing the results of Bodlander and of Gerardin, 
confirming the assumption that this term is independent of the tem¬ 
perature. The agreement between the term A in my results and in 
those of Gerardin is not very good ; but this is due to experimental 
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error as he makes the solubility of potassium chlorid in pure water 
both at 30® and 40*^ about ten milligrams less per gram of solution 
than I have found it. I have made measurements of the solubilities 
in aqueous acetone only with potassium and sodium nitrates because 
the corresponding chlorids give two liquid phases at 40®. At a lit- 

Table I 
NH,C 1 at 30^^ 

(a-+o.//)/=C log C^o.^40—^ 


%H,0 

, y calc. 

1 y found 

1 

log C 

100.00 

0.291 

1 0.288 

0-879—5 

91.72 

' 0*256 

i 0.261 

0.990—5 

83.10 

0.227 

0.241 

■ O.I5I—4 

74.05 

0.212 

0.216 

0.006—4 

65-58 

0.177 

: 0.178 

0.947—5 

54-13 

1 0.145 

! 0.145 

0.950—5 

45-67 

0.121 

, 0.123 

0.006—4 

34-96 

j 0.092 

0.088 

0.692—5 

24-39 

1 0.062 

0.060 

0.850—5 

12.05 

0.028 

' 0.028 

0.893—5 


Table II 



NaCl at 30® 


(x+o,2)y 

log C=0.J20—J 

(4r+o..?Hr=C 

log Cg^o.g4.5 

— 2 

%H,0 

y calc. 

y found 

log C 

100.00 

0.267 

0.266 

0.318—3 

94.72 

0.245 

0.246 

0-329—3 

91.72 

0.234 

0.235 

0.330—3 

83.10 

0.205 

0.205 

0.320—3 

74-05 

0.176 

0.177 

0.333—3 

65-58 

0.152 

0.150 

0.295—3 

54-13 

0.112 

— 

0.112 

0.942—2 

45-67 

0.083 

0.083 

0.948 — 2 

34-96 

0.052 

0.048 

0.875—2 

24-39 

0.029 

0.029 

0.945—2 

12.05 

0.009 

0.009 

0.973—^ 
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tie higher temperature the same phenomeoon occurs with the two 
nitrates. It will be noticed that in changing from alcohol as a pre¬ 
cipitating agent to acetone, the value of n changes ; but the term 
due to the salt, namely A, remains unchanged. In spite of the 
fairly good agreement obtained in my results it does not follow at all 
that the values for n and A as given in the tables are in, any sense 

Table III 
KCl at 30° 

{_x-\-o.2)y‘-^-=C, log C =0.290—2 
{x->ro.2)y==C, tog €=0.350—r 



1 y calc. 

1 y found 

logC 

100.00 j 

j 

0.284 

i 

j 0.280 

0.276—2 

94-72 

i 0.253 

: 0.253 

i 0.288—2 

90-57 

0.232 

1 0.232 

0.290—2 

83.09 

0.198 

0.199 i 

0 296—/ 

74-92 

i 0.172 

0.161 ; 

0.248—2 

65.89 

! 0135 J 

, 0.135 

6.291—2 

56.91 

0.108 

1 

0.100 1 

1 ! 

0.203—2 

44.42 

0.064 

0.064 * 

0.348—1 

34-12 , 

0035 

0.035 

0-355—1 

21.92 

0.013 

0.013 

0-353—1 

13-84 1 

0.005 

0.004 

0.260—1 


Table IV 


■2 


log c 

0.776—2 
0.798—2 
0.786—2 
0.758—2 
0,781—2 
0.762—2 
0.725—2 
0.745—2 
0.746—2 
0.742—2 


KNO, at 30® 

{jx-\-o.i8)y'*—C log C— o.'^8o — 


%H.O 

y calc. 

y found 

100.00 

0-315 

0-313 

91.72 

0.S37 

0.244 

83.10 

0.182 

0.183 

74-05 

0.135 

0131 

65-58 

! 0.102 

0.102 

54-13 

1 0.067 

i 0.065 

45-67 

, 0.047 

0.043 

34-96 

0.027 

! 0.026 

24-39 

0.013 

0.013 

12.05 

0.004 

0.004 
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:absolute. By changing both A and n slightly it might be possible 
to obtain greater accuracy in the mathematical expression. At 
present we are unable to calculate any of the constants in the 

Table V 

NaCl at 40° 

{x+o,2)y^--r-^c, lojr C---O.J4S—S 

{x+o.2yy---C^ log 0.080 —/ 



y calc. 

y found 

log: C 

■ 

100.00 

0.269 

j 0.269 

! 0.343—3 . 

94.72 

0.248 

0.249 

0.356—3 

92.05 

0.238 

1 0.239 

0.360—3 

83.18 

0.208 

1 0.205 

0.318—3 

73-54 

0.177 

0.177 

i 0.349—3 

64.91 

0.151 

0.151 

' 0.345—3 

5546 

0.125 

0.124 

' 0.323—3 

45-71 

0.098 

I 0.093 

1 

j 0.040-“-1 

34-75 

0.061 

! 0.062 

I 0.097— I 

25-95 

0.038 

1 0.038 

1 0.098— I 

10.35 

0.008 

1 O.OII 

; 0.31 1 — I 


Table VI 

KCl at 40^^ 

(^X-\-0.22')y^~-C^ log C^—0,4.00—2 
{x^-o,22')y~-=:^C, log €^--0.430—1 


%H,0 

V .calc. 

1 j 

y found j 

log C 

100.00 

0.296 j 

1 

0.295 

0.396-2 

94.72 

0.267 i 

0.264 

0 389—2 

90-57 

0.245 

0.250 

0.426—2 

83.09 

0.211 

0.216 

0.429—2 

74.92 

0.178 

, 0.179 

0.404—2 

65.89 

0.146 

1 0.147 

0.414—2 

56-91 

0.116 

0.116 

0.398—2 

44.42 

0.07s 

0.076 

0.434—1 

34-12 

0.041 

0.039 

0.412 —I 

21.92 

0.015 

0.016 

0.428— I 

13.84 

0.006 

0.005 

0.323—1 
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formula and until we can do that, the constants as given in this, 
paper can be considered only as first approximations. This inaccur¬ 
acy does not interfere in any way with the conclusions drawn in 
regard to n and A. As long as the equation describing the facts 
remains of the same general form, the value for A will be a function 
of the solvent, the salt and the temperature and not of the precipi¬ 
tating agent, provided the concentrations are expressed in grams. 

Table VII 

KNO, at 40^=^ 



log^ C^o,o^o- 



jy calc. 

j j/ found 

I 

log C 

100.00 

0.396 

0.392 

0.034-1 

94-72 , 

0.340 

0.340 

1 0.040-1 

91-74 

0-313 

; 0.320 

0.055—1 

83.04 

0.245 

0.250 

0-053—r 

7446 

0.192 

0.194 

0.046-1 

65.01 

0.143 

1 0.143 

0.039—1 

55-99 

0.104 

0.104 

0.036-1 

45-05 

0.068 

0.067 

0.039—1 

34-91 , 

0.041 

0.042 

0.049-1 

23-55 

0.020 

0.020 

0.047—1 

"•*55 

0.005 

0.006 

0.139—I 


Table 

VIII 



NaNOj 

, at 40° 


(x+o.6)y~C, 

/og' C=^0.820- 



y calc. 

1 

y found 

log C 

100.00 

0.512 

0.511 

0.816—I 

91.78 

0.473 

0.476 

0.830—1 

82.56 

0.427 

0.423 

0.807—I 

74.01 

0.382 

0.381 

0.818—1 

63.98 

0.325 

0.326 

0.822—I 

57-*22 

0.286 

0.288 

0.827—1 

44-74 

0.212 

0.213 

0.824—I 

34 - 9 ° 

0.153 

0.153 

0.820—I 

23.01 

0.086 

0,086 

0.818—I 

I 2 . 8 i 

0.037 

0.040 

0.893—1 
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The value of n will also be independent of the temperature within 
the present limits. Nicol^ has made some measurements on the sol¬ 
ubilities of mixed salts using the chlorids and nitrates of sodium 
and potassium. His experiments were carried out at 20° while my 

Table IX 

Acetone : KNOg at 40® 

(x+o.2)y C\ log Cy~-o.p6o—2 
(x+o.2)j' Cj log 0.620—r 



V calc. 

y found 

logC 

100.00 

0.403 

0.392 

0.919—2 

91 -53 

0 338 

0.339 

0.962—2 

83-19 

0.284 

0.280 

0.944—2 

74.81 

0.236 

• 0.237 

0.965—2 

65-71 

0.191 

0.198 

0 008—1 

. 55-89 

0.145 

0.145 

0.960—2 

46.10 

0.106 

0.106 

0.957—2 

35-18 

0.067 

0.067 

0.623 —I 

24.03 

0.029 

0.029 

0.621 — 1 

12.38 

0.007 

0.007 

0.617—I 


T.\bi,b X 



Acetone : NaNC)., at 40° 


(.V- 

fo.( 5 )r'-~(r, ^ 

osr €,-- 0.830- 

“7 

(x 

+ 0.6)/^- C, 

log Cy o.ijo 



1 y calc. 

y found 

i log C 

100.00 

0.5 n 

0.511 

; 0.835—1 

91-53 

0.477 

0-477 

, 0.831—1 

83-19 

0.440 

0.439 

; 0.823—1 

74.81 

0.402 

0.399 

0.815—1 

65-71 

0-357 

0.367 

0.888—1 

55-89 

0.306 

0.316 

0.894— I 

46.10 

0.251 

0.247 

0,804—I 

35-18 j 

.0.187 

0.187 

0.169 

24-03 j 

0.099 

0.098 

0,161 

12.38 ! 

0.030 

0.031 

0.173 


PhiL Mag, (5) 31* 369 (1891). 
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determinations were made at 30® and at 40® so that the same 
constants can not be used in the two sets of experiments. By mak¬ 
ing a suitable correction for the difference in temperature it should 
be possible to calculate Nicol’s data. The constant A in my experi¬ 
ments had the value of 0.2 for sodium chlorid at 30® and 40®. We 
shall not be far wrong if we assume the same value for 20®. The 
value of the same constant for potassium nitrate was 0,18 at 30® 
and 0.20 at 40® so that 0.16 seems a plausible value at 20® and, by 
the same reasoning, the most probable value of this constant for 
potassium chlorid is 0.18. With sodium nitrate, the question is a 
more difficult one as there are measurements only for 40®. Reducing 
this value in about the same ratio as in the other two cases we have 
0,5 as the first approximation. NicoPs experiments have been cal¬ 


Table XI 

Table XII 


KCl at 20° 

KNO, at 20° 


;-.g. KCb- g. KNO, 

KCl.y- g. KNO, 

in icx> g. H,0. 

in 

100 g. H.O. 

ix+f6r(y+iS)^ C, 

{x+/6) (y+/S)- 


log C—-52.350 

log Cy-7.950 


y 1 X calc. 1 X found 

X 

y calc, y found 

♦ - i 

0-0 i 34-5 1 34-5 

0.0 

30.6 ‘ 

3I-I 

5.6 34.2 ! 34.2 

8*3 

25.8 1 

25-7 

16.8 ; 33.4 i 35.4 

16.6 

22.7 

22.2 

190 ' 33.3 32.9 

24.9 

20.4 i 

20.2 


3I-I 

19.1 ; 

19.1 


32.9 

18.7 1 

19.0 


culated using these values and the results are given in Tables 
XI-XVI. The letters :r and j denote grams of the salts in one hun¬ 
dred grams of water instead of one gram as in my own experiments 
so that the constant A is one hundred times the values first deduced. 
The general equation used has the form (x+A) (y+BY=:^C as has 
been already pointed out by Bancroft. 

The agreement between the calculated and the found values is 
excellent when the common ion is the cation. The results of the 
precipitation of potassium chlorid by sodium chlorid are less satis- 
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factory and it seems almost as if the variations were not due simply 
to experimental error. It is unsafe, however to base such a conclu¬ 
sion on the evidence now before us, more especially since the reverse 
precipitation can be expressed very accurately. Bodlander deter¬ 
mined the solubility of potassium nitrate at 20.5° in solutions con¬ 
taining varying amounts of potassium chlorid and Bancroft has shown 
that these results can be described by the general formula for this 
case making use of the constants obtained from the precipitation of 
the same salts by alcohol. Since the limiting constant A in 

Table XIII Table XIV 

NaCl at 20° NaNOg at 20° 

.V g. NaCl V' g. NaNO, .r -g. NaCl g. NaNO^ 

in 100 g. H^O in 100 g. H^O 

(x+soyXv+20) 

log Cy - 20 . 6S0 log Cy~-4. IJ7 


y X bale. ; x found 


0.0 

, 36.7 

35-9 

14.2 

32*2 : 

32.8 

28,3 

29 4 

29.8 

42.5 

27.4 

26,9 

54-5 

24.9 , 

26.0 


Table XV 
NaCl at 20^^ 

jr^g. NaCl j--g. KCl 
in TOO g. HjO 
(.r +rSyi y+2o)--:^-C^ 
—9.970 


y 

X calc. 

X found 

0.0 

36.2 

35-9 

4.1 

34-1 

S 34-4 

/28.3 

32.6 

1 32-7 

12.4 

31-4 

' 31-3 

14.0 

30.7 

30.7 


X y calc, y found 


0.0 

87 6 

87.6 

b .5 

77.2 

77-3 

13.0 

‘68.7 

' 68.5 

195 

61.7 

i 60.5 

26.0 

56.7 

.S 4-5 


Table XVI 
KCl at 20° 

x -g. NaClr- g. KCl 
in 100 g. H ,0 
(y+2oy^^-C, 


X 

j y calc. 

y found 

0.0 

34-7 

34-5 

6-5 

28.3 

29.7 

13.0 

24.0 

24.7 

19-5 

20.8 

20.4 

30-7 

16.7 

14.0- 
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Bodlander’s results was not the same as in mine, it has seemed worth 
while to tabulate this set of experiments using the same constants 
throughout that were used for the corresponding table in Nicol’s 
experiments. This has been done and the results are given in 
Table XVII. 


Tablb XVII 
KNO,at 20.5° 

.r^rg.KCl j=g. KNO, 
in 100 g. H,o 
(-r+rd) 


X \ ^'calc. I j>' found 


0.0 

31-2 

31-3 

5-4 

27.7 , 

27.7 

8.9 

26.0 

25.6 

14. r 

24.0 

23.2 

17-7 

22.7 ! 

22.1 

23-3 , 

21.3 

21.0 

26.6 : 

20.5 i 

20.5 

30-3 

19.9 ! 

20.4 


As will be seen, this formula describes the facts about as well as the 
slightlj' different one used by Bancroft. This brings out very clearly 
the difficulty in obtaining really accurate values for the so-called 
limiting constants A and B, The experimental error mu.st be 
reduced far below its present value before one can hope to determine 
these values inside of ten per cent. 

It will be noticed that two sets of equations are necessary to 
express the results when there are two .salts in the solution. This 
will not surprise any one because one salt is solid phase in the sys¬ 
tem described by one equation and the other in the system de¬ 
scribed by the other equation and it has been clearly understood 
for ten years that the solubility curve has a break when there 
is a change in the nature of the solid phase in respect to which the 
solution is saturated. It is true that this has usually been applied to 
systems with two components where the temperature changes; but 
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the two cases are analogous since both are raonovariant systems^ 
There are also needed two equations to express the solubility of a 
salt in aqueous alcohol of varying strengths. The solid phase 
remains the same, but Bancroft has pointed out that the liquid phase 
does not and that there must be a sudden change at some point from 
water as solvent to alcohol as solvent. That this actually takes 
place can best be seen from a diagram. In Fig. i are the experi¬ 
mental data for the system, sodium chlorid, sodium nitrate and water 
at 20°, and for the system, sodium chlorid, alcohol and water at 30*^. 
The abscissae are the logarithms of the grams of sodium chlorid in 
one hundred grams of water. The ordinates are logarithms of 
grams of sodium nitrate or grams of alcohol in one hundred grams 
of water. In order to keep the diagram within reasonable dimen¬ 
sions the scale for the alcohol concentrations is only one-half that of 
the sodium chlorid and sodium nitrate concentrations. 

Along AB sodium chlorid is solid phase and along BC sodium 
nitrate, water being solvent along the whole length of the curve. 
There is a distinct break at B where the solute changes, in respect to 
which the solution is saturated. Along the whole of the curve A^B^Ci 
sodium chlorid is solid phase ; but there is a break at B, just as dis¬ 
tinctly as at B. Since there is no change in the solid phase, there 
must be a change in the solvent to account for the break. Along A^B, 
water is solvent and alcohol along BC. 

There is still a word to be said about the expression for the pre¬ 
cipitation of one .salt by another : {x+A)^{y-{-By^C. Since two 
equations are needed, this involves six constants and it might well 
be urged that any one could devise two equations each with four 
constants which would represent ten observations with almost any 
required degree of accuracy. This is perfectly true ; but the point is 
whether the equations used come under that head. The most con¬ 
spicuous feature about the constants in a purely empirical formula is 
that they apply only to the cases for which they are deduced. This 
is not true here. The limiting constant A is the same whether the 
salt is precipitated by alcohol, by acetone or by another salt having 

*Prof, Trevor uses the terms nonvariant, monovariant and divariant to denote 
systems containing «-f / and n phases. 
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either the anion or the cation in common with the first. If we have 
determined the quantitative relations when the two salts are precipi¬ 
tated by alcohol, only one determination is needed to enable us to 
describe the way in which each of the salts will precipitate the other. 
The single determination is, of course, that of the solution satur¬ 
ated in respect to both salts. We can go further. If the exponen¬ 
tial factor proves to be independent of the temperature, only one de¬ 
termination will be necessary in order to predict the mutual solubilities 
of two salts at all temperatures provided we have already studied the 
behavior^of those salts in aqueous alcohol at the same temperature. 
In one sense the formulas used in the paper are empirical, because 
we cannot deduce them at prevSent; but there seems to be no reason 
to suppose that they are really empirical which would mean that 
they could never be deduced. The exponential factors in the ordi¬ 
nary Mass Taw applications would have been empirical if they haS 
been discovered before Dalton’s atomic theory had been promulgated 
and accepted. 

The results of this investigation are : 

1. The solubilities of salts in aqueous alcohol or acetone can be 
represented by the equation : {x+A)y'=== C\ wdiere v refers to the .salt, 
X to the alcohol or acetone. 

2. The factor n is apparently independent of the temperature. 

3. The terra A is a function of the salt, the solvent and the 
temperature. 

4. It is not a function of x if x be expressed in grams. 

4a. If X be expre.ssed in reacting weights, the product of A 
into the reacting weight is independent of the nature of the sub¬ 
stance denoted by x. 


Harvard University ; July 
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Popular Scientific Lectures. Ernst Mach : Translated by T, 
/. McCormack, pages. The Relion of Science Library: The 
Open Coiift Publishing Co,, Chicagoy iSp6, Priceyy cent^, —Of the 
lectures here set before us in English the first six are very popular 
indeed and seem to have been designed to give entertaini^ent and 
perhaps amusement to mixed audiences. They certainly are lively 
and entertaining and have the additional advantage of being sound. 
They are not profound but they do not attempt, as is so often the 
case with popular lectures, to make the listener believe he has 
learned a great deal more than he has. The frequent allusions to 
the stylish dress, beautiful eyes and other charms of the ladies in the 
audience are deliciously German, though some of our ultra-serious 
women-students may find them a trifle frivolous. Opinions will 
differ on that as they do on the cleverness of the << Dolly Dialogues >>. 
Taken as a whole these are very good examples of the occasional 
popular-scientific lecture. The titles of the six lectures are : ((The 
Forms of Liquids)), ((The Fibres of Corti)), ((On the Causes of 
Harmony)), ((The Velocity of Light)), ((Why has Man Two 
Eyes?)) and ((On Symmetry)). The first gives an account of 
vSome of the phenomena of surface tension, and the fifth and sixth tell 
us something about binocular vision. The contents of the others 
are sufficiently indicated by the titles. 

After these six lectures, which fill the first third of the book, 
come five more of a vastly higher order, delivered on occasions 
when the audiences to be expected were of a kind to appreciate 
something more serious than the six lectures referred to above. 
These five lectures are among the most scientific pieces of writing 
that the reviewer has ever read, and those who heard them delivered 
were privileged indeed. They show, if that were needed, that Pro¬ 
fessor Mach is one of the very few prominent physici.sts who are 
really scientific men in a wider sense than that implied by mere 
familiarity with laboratory wor^. 
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The first is < (On the Fundamental Concepts of Electrostatics > >. 
It gives a clear account of the experimental basis of our ideas on the 
subject and some valuable criticism of the terms in which we usually 
embody thovse ide^. The second and perhaps the finest of these 
pieces is <(On the Principle of the Conservation of Energy)). It is 
certainly a splendid essay on the subject and deserves to be read 
many times by all who are interested in Physics. It contains an 
historical and critical discussion of the rise of the doctrine and of 
the earlier principles concerned in its development The six pages 
devoted to <<Mechanical Physics)) would, if physicists would only 
take to heart the obvious truths in them, do more good than the 
best Lehrbuch or Handhuck ever printed. 

The next three lectures are on uThe Economical Nature of 
Physical Inquiry)), ((Transformation and Adaptation in Scientific 
Thought)) and ((The Principle of Comparison in Physics)). They 
are more philosophical than technical. The reviewer could not ex¬ 
press his admiration for Professor Mach’s manner of thinking as it is 
especially shown in those three lectures without using language 
which would seem much too hyperbolical for publication in a 
scientific journal ; so he will content himself with having given the 
titles. 

The twelfth and last of the whole series is an address (<On 
In.struction in the ClaSvSics and the Sciences)). It is a good piece of 
special pleading in favor of scientific education, but it seems to the 
reviewer that unless considered as directed against a very bad state 
of affairs the lecture is hardly fair to the opposing party. 

The translator’s work has been, on the whole, well done, 
though it is not perfect. In a number of places the translation 
seems faulty, though the reviewer, not having the German originals 
before him, cannot say definitely that it is. In some places the 
English is awkward and in at least one cavSe it is very bad : at page 
*240, line 20 we have <(the moon comports itself like a heavy body 

with respect to the earth.)) Nevertheless the translation is a 
good one. The book is a reprint of an earlier and more expensive 
edition. The printing is excellent and we owe thanks to the pub¬ 
lishers for giving us so interesting a volume at so very low a price. 

Edgar Buckingham. 
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Die Weisheit von der Welt-Kraft. Bine Dynamosophie. 
flit einem Vorwort ueber die Rontgen« 5 trahlen* Ferdinand 
Maack, Octavoy 68pages, Otto Weber; Leipzig^ tSgj (?) PricCy one 
mark, Mr. Huxley says, in one of his essays, that he has learned 
to avoid all books in which the term ((polarity >) is UvSed in any 
other than a specific, scientific sense ;—he who avails himself of Mr. 
Huxley’s experience will lay aside the present brochure unread. 
The production is speculative writing of a not ver>" dignified order 
and it is apparently, like much more of its kind, suggested by a very 
vague notion that natural processes tend to bring about a mutual 
equilibrium of the participating actions. But when a man undertakes 
to write a ((dynamosophy )>, and sets out from ideas of an objective 
reality of force, there is little to be hoped for from his work. Tlie 
prefatory reference to Rbntgen’s rays seems intended primarily for 
advertising purposes. 

J, li, Trevor, 

Theorie der doppelten Strahlenbrechung. F, F, Neumann 
{18^2), Oshvald's Klassikcr der exakten Wissenschaften, No. 76, 
j)2 pa^cs, W. Engelma^m, Leipzig^ i8p6. Price 0,80 marks, Zwei 
hydrodynamische Abhandlungen. H, Helmholtz {J858 and 1868), 
Klassiker, No, 79 - 80 pages, Engclmann. The present volumes 
of Ostwald’s handy and very useful collection of famous scientific 
papers are edited by A. Wagnerin (Halle). The first of them is 
Neumann’s earliest publication in theoretical physics, a paper which 
had an important bearing in the developement of optics; the 
problem solved was to deduce the laws of double refraction from 
mechanical principles. It is to be deplored that the editor has seen 
fit to interfere with the literary flavor of the original by moderniz¬ 
ing the spelling of certain words. 

The second of the little volumes is a reprint of Helmholtz’s 
brilliant researches on vortex motion and on the production of 
currents wdthin liquids. In the first it was shown that the so-called 
potential motion of liquids is characterized by the absence of rotation 
in the liquids, and in the second that the characteristic feature of 
the production of currents within liquids lies in the appearance of 
surfaces of discontinuity there. The chemical interest of these 
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papers lies in their relation to W. Thomson’s hypothesis of vortex 
atoms, which they suggested. 

f. E, Trevor, 

I>er Dualistnus in der Materie. K. F. Wilby, Octavo, rri 
pages, R, Speidel: Zurich, r8g6. Price 2,60 marks. After investi¬ 
gating (call proce.sses of our total universe of phenomena))—some¬ 
thing of a task one might think—the author of this little book has 
readied the conviction that they consist of the interaction of two 
ultimate quantities, which turn out to be oxygen (O) and hydrogen 
(H). The object of the volume seems then to be to develop the 
bearing of this insight upon the phenomena of light, of the solar 
system, of atmospheric currents, earthquakes, heat, color and so on; 
the author’s classification is rather unusual. 

It is so difficult to take the book seriously that a few passages 
are here appended to characterize its style: (<Light is a very 
violent conflict between O and H)) (page 8) ; uMercury and Venus 
reflect sunlight pretty much as they receive it, they must therefore 
be very old and are probably crystallized)) (page 14); ((Water is 
presumably H^O only at 4®; it becomes HO at the freezing point, 
its volume increasing because more O is taken up than H is lost, 
etc,)) (page 84); and pa,ssages as amusing as the following are en¬ 
countered : ((The assumption that all optical phenomena consist of 
vibrations of an ether is groundless. An ether would certainly not 
vibrate with itself billions of times per .second with any especial 
gratification, nor would it voluntarily make gradations therein to 
produce colors for the joy of mankind. All is contest, but motion 
like this is contest in hoher Potenz />> (page 89). Our author must 
be classed with the people who still contend that the earth is fiat. 

J, E, Trevor, 

Qrutidriss einer Qeschichte der Naturwissenschaften. Fried¬ 
rich Dannemann, Vol, I, Large octavo, xii and J75 pages, Wilhelm 
Engeltnann; Leipzig, iSp6, Price 6 marks, bound y,2o marks. 
There can be little doubt that the best way of studying science lies 
in reading the original publications of the men to whom the results 
of science are due. To fully comprehend the bearing of discoveries 
and to appreciate the insight which led to them one must understand 
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the way in which they were made. Recognition of this fact is 
rapidly spreading, as is shown by the numerous recent reprints of 
classical papers in the field of physical science and by the growing 
habit of writing special treatises with the use of the historical 
method. 

The present Outline of a History of Natural Science is an in¬ 
teresting attempt to widen the range of application of the historical 
method, in presenting, primarily for the use of high school pupils, a 
series of brief extracts from the writings of those who have con¬ 
tributed most to our knowledge of matters of fact. None of these 
selections are difficult to read, and they all bring the fine inspiration 
of great thoughts at first hand. The matters treated range through 
the period from the time of Aristotle to our own day, and in their 
sixty-two numbers they touch upon most of the epoch-making pro¬ 
gress in natural hi.story, physics, astronomy and chemistry. The 
choice of material is excellent and too much has been ofiFered in no 
case, the collection is as admirable for what it omits as for what it 
includes. The chronological arrangement adopted is eminently 
sensible, and where translation has been necessary it has been 
clearly and smoothly done. Information of the kind presented 
should be a part of ever>' one’s education in this age of the world, 
and he who gains it gains an absorbing interest in seeing how the 
present generation has come by its heritage of the might, majesty, 
dominion and power of scientific knowledge. 

Although the volume before us has been written for school 
children it can be read with an unusual degree of pleasure and profit 
by their elders. It may indeed be said that if the took had been 
arranged solely for an older audience its selections should have been 
made less brief, old forms of spelling should not have been replaced 
by new ones, and, possibly, many of the articles would have been 
better left in the languages in which they were first written. As it 
is, however, these objections do not apply, the work is admirably 
adapted to the purpose it is designed to fulfil. The author, or rather 
the translator and compiler, promises a companion volume, designed 
to throw light upon the mutual relations of the various steps in the 
historical development of our knowledge of nature ; its appearance 
will be awaited with a real interest. /. E. Trevor, 
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The Universal Law of the Affinities of Atoms. /. H. Loader. 
93 Chapman and Hall, Ld. London, i8g6. The argu¬ 

ment of this book is what its author considers an example of 
scientific induction, an induction of causes from results—a method 
which is certainly not that of orthodox science. All science is taken 
to be a theory of a universal afiinity of atoms; it is approached 
through contemplation of gravity, which is asserted to be ((as at 
present understood, the outcome of the affinity of atoms)). The 
introduction of atoms of ether, condensible to matter, and of calo¬ 
rific atoms which maintain fusion and ((fused cohesion)), supplies 
the working materials, and these things are employed to account for 
all astronomical, physical and biological phenomena—though the 
latter seem to call also for ((animating organic atoms >), which ((are 
in their normal state when in ether)). 

The author is convinced of the value of his theory, but he pre¬ 
sents it ((with a certain amount of temerity and diffidence)) in 
swerving from accepted precedent in the face of democratic indif¬ 
ference and of cultured conventionalism (page 7). The temerity is 
intelligible, but why the diffidence? Characteristic of the whole 
book is a hopeless uncleaniess of statement and an inability to confine 
the discussion to matters of fact. The English of its text, too, is 
the most astonishing the writer has ever seen, take as a sample the 
following, cut from a sentence on page 35 : ((When the pervading 
calorics gradual!}’' evolate, the combinations formed during calorific 
solution are detached and devolved, and unite spontaneously, cul¬ 
minating in various integrations and protoplastic formations,)) etc. 
A good thing would be spoiled by this Latin dress. 

J. li. Trevor I 

Oesammelte Schriften von Ellhard riitscherlich. Her- 
ausgegeben von. A Mitschoiich. Large octavo viii and 668 pages. 
Ernst Seigfried Mittler und Sohn. Berlin. i8g6. ig marks. The 
stately volume that lies before me contains a brief life of 
Mitscherlich by his son ; many of his letters to his father, his 
brother-in-law and Berzelius ; and his collected papers, some of 
which have not been published before. The close relations existing 
between Berzelius and Mitscherlich are well illustrated in the cor- 
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respondence now presenteci to ns and the selection is a good one 
though these letters are almost entirely upon subjects in which Mit- 
scherlich was directly interested and others showing Mitscherlich's 
attitude towards Faraday’s work might well have been included. 

Mitscherlich’s name recalls to everj^ one the discovery of isomor¬ 
phism ; but that is in most minds all that it connotes. To such 
people it will be a revelation to read the papers on benzene and 
benzene derivatives ; on the formation of ether; on chemical affinity; 
on the saccharimeter ; on organic analysis ; on the refractive index; 
on sulfur and on phosphorus. It is very interesting to notice that in 
1828 Mitscherlich was perfectly clear about the solubilities of sodiinii 
sulfate in the neighborhood of 33°. The confusion which prevails 
in most text books even to'the present day is therefore entirely un¬ 
necessary. To the chemist of to-day this volume of Mitscherlich’s 
papers possesses more than a historical interest; the problems 
which are there brought to light are the problems of to-day. The 
study of solid solutions has only just begun ; the question of passive 
resistances to change has not yet received any serious attention. 
The crystallization experiments with phosphorus may well form the 
starting point for a much modified view of chemical equilibrium, 
since the part played by sunlight in chemical reactions is far from 
being settled. 

When one considers the extent of the field covered by 
Mitscherlich in his research work, one is inclined to ask where the 
same spirit still dwells. Not among the inorganic chemists for they 
know little of organic chemistry ; not among the organic chemists 
for they care less about inorganic chemistry. It is only the physical 
chemist who is of necessity interested in the whole field and he is 
the legitimate successor of Berzelius, Mitscherlich, Gay-Lussac, 
Dumas, Liebig, Wohler, Davy and Faraday. It was, therefore, 
strikingly appropriate that the speech at the unveiling of the monu¬ 
ment to Mitscherlich .should have been made by Ostwald. 

Wilder D, Bancroft. 

The Elements of Electrochemistry. M. Le Blanc. Traiislated 
by I W. R. Whitney. Small octavo^ 277 pages. 'The Macmillan Co. 
New York, 1896 Price Sr.yo. This book is an elementary treatise 
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illustrating the application of the dissociation theory to electrochem¬ 
ical phenomena and the author has accomplished his task very suc¬ 
cessfully. The treatment is consistent throughout and while the 
reviewer feels that it is a mistake to ignore Helmholtz’s work as 
lias been done, that is a criticism of the plan adopted and not of the 
way in which it has been carried out. There are a few slips. The 
values in the table on page 144 are taken from an old paper of Jahn’s 
and have since been corrected by him. Ostwald’s formula for this 
single potential difference is declared wTong and very properly (page 
22S) ; but the student is left in the dark as to the reason for the 
change. It is comparatively simple to treat oxidation and reduction 
cells as analagous to gas cells when chlorin and hydrogen are taken 
as a typical case ; but one would like to see this carried through 
with vsodium bisulfit as the reducing agent. The explanation (page 
214) of the working of the electrometer is not very satisfactory. 

The book is a most useful one and this tran.slation will prove of 
great service to many. While all students vShould be able to read 
German fluently, very few of them can. The translator has done 
his work well and he deserves especial thanks for having added an 
index. 

Wilder D. Bancroft 

Jahrbuch der Elektrochemie. idgs- Nenist and W, 

Borchcrs. Large 8vo, VoL IL 280 pages, W, Knapp, Halle, i8p6, 
12 marks. In this volume thirty-six pages are devoted to the 
scientific development of electrochemistry. The technical improve¬ 
ments are classified under the heads: voltaic cells ; accumulators ; 
electromagnetic separators ; heating processes including welding; 
preparation of metalloids, metals and inorganic compounds including 
carbids, alkalies and chlorin; organic syntheses; bleaching and 
disinfecting, tanning and dyeing. 

It is very satisfactory to find Nernst warning his readers against 
assuming that the problem of the voltaic cell is definitely solved. It 
is perfectly true, though not always admitted, that the recent de¬ 
velopment of electrochemistry starts from the molecular hypothesis 
and is not independent of it. The important features of the work of 
last year were the unexplained formula of Rudolphi and the discus- 
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sion of the capillary electrical phenomena; both of these subjects 
are treated at some length in the present volume. 

The part of the book devoted to technical processes contains a 
great deal of miscellaneous information, much of which is of little 
value. This is the fault of the people who patent imaginary improve¬ 
ments and the editor has called attention to the chaff as far as pos¬ 
sible. To many, the treatment of the Borchers gas cell will seem a 
little disappointing. The matter is an important one and the present 
state of our knowledge might easily have been given in a few words. 

Wilder D, Bancroft, 

Recherches sur la congelation des solutions aqueuses 
etendues. A . Ponsot, Large octavo, 114 pages, Gauthier- Villars ; 
Paris, t8^6. After a review of the work already done in this special 
field, from which the author concludes that the ((dissociation 
hypothesis of Arrhenius is not in accord with the experimental 
facts)), the author gives an account of his own experimental and 
theoretical researches. 

He first shows that when a dilute solution begins to freeze, only 
the pure solvent solidifies. As the freezing continues the tempera¬ 
ture falls until it becomes constant at the temperature at which the 
((cryohydrate)) is formed (Guthrie, 1875). The author shows that 
this so-called hydrate is nothing but a mechanical mixture of ((ice)) 
and ((salt)) crystals in definite proportions, and that the term Cryo¬ 
hydrate is thus misleading. He .suggests the name cryosel instead. 

This is the most valuable part of the experimental work, and it 
is to be regretted that he paSvSes over it with so slight a description. 
The larger part of the book is given up to his work on the freezing 
point of dilute aqueous solutions. His method differs in no essential 
feature from that used by Nernst and Abegg\ The mechanical 
details are most ingeniously worked out. It is a matter of regret 
that with so careful attention to many irrelevant matters, as for 
example the exact verticality of the thermometer, he should have 
failed apparently to give any attention to the elimination of the 
((personal bias)) factor. Could anything be so fatal to the exact 
measurement of the'zero point of a fine thermometer as the fact that 

*Nemst and Abegg. Zeit. phys. Chem. 15, 681 (1894). 
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the observer should permit himself torejec#any unexpected observa¬ 
tion on the ground that the water used in obtaining it was probably 
impure by reason of the difficulty in completely rinsing out the freez¬ 
ing tube ? he tells us definitely, page 32, that his usual procedure is 
to continue making successive determinations of the zero point with 
new portions of water until he obtains two observations which agree. 

It is to be regretted that he does not give us some of these daily 
series of successive observations, and that he fails, also, to give the 
zero points of his thermometer as observed on different days. This 
is a most important matter, and until the exact amount of variation 
in these observed zero points is known, we are altogether unpre¬ 
pared to judge of the accuracy of the measurements. In the mean¬ 
time, we are certainly not ready to accept as final the most .surprising 
of all his results, namely that the freezing point of water is low¬ 
ered by the air which is divssolved in it. The maximum depression 
due to this cause, which he has observed is 0.0006'^ C. vSince the 
only series of measurements in which he gives the values of the de¬ 
pressions to the ten thousandth of a degree are the three parallel series 
with sodium chlorid ; and since these series disagree, on the aver¬ 
age, almOvSt 0.002° Ci, we are forced to believe that the author’s con¬ 
clusion about the influence of the dissolved air on the freezing point 
of water is without sufficient experimental basis. 

Turning to the measurements on solutions, we are, perhaps, not 
surprised to find some unexpected results. He has studied KCl, 
NaCl, KBr, BaCl,, CaCl„ K,vSO, H,SO„ Pb(NO,),, cane sugar, 
acetic and oxalic Acids. For the first three in very dilute solution, 
he finds that <<The depression of the freezing point is proportional 
to the weight of salt dissolved in a given weight of the solution.)) 
Since he examined no solutions of KCl and KBr, more dilute than 
2/100 normal and 4/100 normal, respectively, one finds it difficult to 
understand why he uses the words << very dilute )>; or why he should 
venture, by such extreme extrapolation, to assert anything about 
the behavior of these compounds in a state of dilution w’hich he has 
not at all investigated. For BaClg, CaCljj, K^SO^, and H^SO^, on the 
contrary, he finds no such proportionality. In fact, although he does 
not deem it worth while to call attention to the fact, the results for 
the dilute solutions of all these compounds agree exactly with the 
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hypothesis of Arrhenius, within the limits of the experimental 
errors. The results for acetic acid permit no conclusion to be drawn 
in this respect. Those for oxalic acid are in marked discord with 
the Arrhenius hypothesis. The results for cane sugar show a uni¬ 
form increase in the molecular depression as the concentration 
increases. The author explains this by assuming that the concen¬ 
tration of the solution is altered by the hydrostatic pressure of 
the solution itself. (?) 

It should be added that he has shown great lack of care in the 
graphical representation of the results of other observers. For 
example, the curves which he draws to represent the Loomis results 
for cane sugar and sulphuric acid are so erroneous as to give no hint 
of the actual values. 

The last sixty pages give the author’s theoretical researches on 
the equilibrium phenomena of dilute solutions, He deduces a rela¬ 
tion between the vapor tensions of ice, and water; and, further, 
between the vapor-tension of ice, water and salt solutions. He has 
also deduced a general formula for the depression of the freezing 
point, of which the formula of Dieterici is shown to be a particular 
case. His other theoretical deductions relate to the osmotic pres¬ 
sures of solutions. Since the theoretical researches of the author 
rests wSo generally on assumptions which are as yet without any 
experimental basis, it is perhaps premature to say anything about 
their value. E, H. Loomis, 

Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher. J\ E, Thorpe, 
Octavo, 2^0 pages. The Macmillan Company; New York, £8g6. 
Price $i,2y. This book forms one of the Century Science Series 
edited by Sir Henry E. Roscoe and published by the Macmillans. 

It is an extremely interesting account of the life and work of 
Sir Humphry Davy and one that will be read by chemists with 
especial interest on account of the discoveries in chemistry with 
which Davy’s name is always associated. The isolation of the 
metals of the alkalies, the determination of the elementary nature of 
chlorin and that hydrochloric add contained no oxygen, the work on 
nitrogen chlorid, fluorin and iodine, and last, but by no means least, 
the invention of the safety lamp are described in detail and extracts 
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from Davy’s letters and those of his friends are given where these 
have any bearing on the subject. His wonderfully successful lectures 
at the Royal Institution are described and the effect of these on his 
audiences is shown. His influence in developing that institution, 
making it what it is to-day, is also brought out. 

Altogether the book is a very readable one as ((the story of a 
life of fruitful endeavor and splendid achievement;—the recor^:! of 
one who, if not wholl}^ good or truly noble, has left a track of great¬ 
ness in his passage through the wwld.)) 

n: A\ Onidorff. 

The Elements of Physics. E, L, Nichols and U\ S. Franklin 
VoLIl, Electricity and Maynetism. Octavo, ix and 2^3 pages. The 
Macmillan Company ; Neiv York, jSi^6. Price $r .yo net. A notice of 
the very admirable Elements of Physics by Nichols and Franklin was 
printed in the November number of this Journal, page 104, upon 
the issue of its first volume ; we have now to chronicle the appear¬ 
ance of the second volume of the three which are to constitute the 
set. This one, treating Electricity and Magnetism, has been pre¬ 
pared according to the same general plan pursued in the preparation 
of the first. The book contains a great number of pleasing features 
upon which comment might pleasurably and profitably be made, but 
the writer refrains for the reason that much of the subject matter 
falls rather beyond the immediate province of this Journal. This is, 
however, not true in general, for the topics of resistance and electro¬ 
motive force, of electrolysis, and of thermoelectric currents, to which 
in all some forty-four pages are devoted, have distinctly a physico¬ 
chemical interest. The book is of course intended primarily for 
undergraduates, but it can be used with great profit by any one for 
gaining, with a minimum of effort, definite ideas of the physics of 
electrical and magnetic effects,—both as to the main phenomena 
concerned and as to the methods now used to describe and coordinate 
them. The appearance of the volume must be hailed with the same 
gratification that was aroused by its predecessor in the series, as a 
serious contribution towards a very important aim of college instruc¬ 
tion—abolition of the absurd and difficult teaching and learning of 
general physics without using the means of the calculus. 
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The details of printing, arrangement and illustration are pleas¬ 
ing ; all the same the reviewer deprecates the practice of the pub¬ 
lishers in filling the closing pages of such a volume with advertise¬ 
ments of their other publications, even though such advertisements 
are as likely to be of service to many readers as the present ones 
probably are. The habit may be businesslike but it is not artistic. 
The text is supplemented by a serviceable index. 

y. /i. Trevor, 

Handbuch der Physik, Herausgegeben von A, Winkehnamt 
(^Jend), In j Bdnde, large octavo, 878, 174,2 and iij8 pages, 
Eduard Trewendt; Breslau, Agents for America : Lcmcke and 
Buechner, Si2 Broadway^ New York, Completed in 18p6. Price: 
vol, /, $8,00 or $8, go ; vol. If part /, $6.60 or $7,50 ; vol. If part 2, 
$g.J5 or $10.25; vol, Ilf part $5,00 or $5.90; vol. Ilf part 2, 
$6,00 or $6. go :—the two prices in each case include paper binding or 
half morocco respectively, Winkelmann’s huge general treatise on 
physics was originally intended to be an encyclopaedia of this sci¬ 
ence, but because of the wide separation of closely related subjects 
which would have resulted from a lexicographic arrangement it was 
deemed best to cast the book into the form of a treatise and confine 
the alphabetizing to the Index. 

In order to study the physics of chemical processes one must 
know something of the methods and status of the different depart¬ 
ments of pure physics, and out of this necessity arises the need of 
the physical chemist for comprehensive works where such informa¬ 
tion can be found readily. A work of this kind is the one before us. 
It is ivSvSued nominally in three volumes, which are further broken by 
the publisher into five parts. Of these, vol. I is devoted to mechan¬ 
ics and sound ; vol. II, parts i and 2, to light and heat respectively ; 
vol. Ill, part I, to electricity, and part 2, to magnetism. The work 
constitutes a total of over thirty-seven hundred large octavo pages. 

From the fact that more than a dozen authors have participated 
in its preparation it is apparent that uniformity in the style and in the 
character of treatment are not to be looked for ; but, then, if non¬ 
uniformity is excusable anywhere it is so in a work designed primar¬ 
ily for reference purposes. This treatise, by reason of its compre- 
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hensive character, its extended citations of original literature and 
its many tabulations of experimental data, will be of great service 
both for general reference and for the rapid working up of special 
subjects. Its character is much more that of a handbook of experi¬ 
mental physics than that of a treatise upon physical theory,—it leaves 
the element of theory a little in the background. The more immediate 
interest of the physical chemist centers undoubtedly in the volume 
on heat, but the others also are sure to be of service in their turn. 
On the whole the work is an important one and should be available 
for reference in every laboratory where experimental work in phys¬ 
ical chemistry is carried on. 

/. E. Trevor. 



REVIEWS 


The object of this (kparUnent of the fottmal is to issue as 
promptly as possible critical digests of all founial articles which bear 
upon any phase of Physical Chemistry, 

Qualitative Equilibrium, 

Osmotic Pressure. /. //. Poyntmg. PhiL Mag, [5], 43, 
(i8p6). Starting with the idea that osmotic pressure is << an extra 
pressure produced by the motion of the dissolved molecules)) the 
author finds himself << surrounded by the difiSculties of the dissocia¬ 
tion hypothesis)). He therefore tries to account for osmotic pressure 
in another way. By imagining a liquid to be really a solid which is 
contimially breaking down and changing its internal structure the 
author reaches the conclusion that osmotic pressure, lowering of the 
freezing point, etc., may be explained by an association of ^solvent 
and vSolute. His reasoning is aided by several intermediate hypoth¬ 
eses which are so chosen as to make the result agree with known 
facts. 

The difficulties of the ((dissociation hypothesis)) are most 
apparent to those who are most firmly attached to some other 
hypothesis. As a matter of fact the idea of electrolytic dissociation 
rests on a basis exactly like that of gaseous dissociation. In the 
latter case we know that under some conditions a gas undergoes a 
change which increases its pressure and alters some of its physical 
properties, .such as color. In the former we know that a dissolved 
electrolyte undergoes a process which increases its osmotic pressure 
and changes its color, conductivity, etc. If the statement of these 
experimental results brings difficulties to the pseudascientists who 
try to explain everything by means of molecules so much the worse 
for the pseudoscientists. To any one who regards facts as of the 
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first importance to science this article of Professor Poynting^s is pure 
rubbish. E. Buckingham. 

An Alteration In the Shape of fleasuring Flasks. //. Biltz. 
Ber. chem. Gcs. Berlin. 29, 2082 (iSp6). A bulb is blown in the 
neck of the flask, above the mark ; this increases the volume of air 
in the flask and makes it easier to thoroughly mix the contents. A 
funnel must be used in filling. Warmbrunn and Quilitz in Berlin 
manufacture flasks of this model to measure one litre, 500, 200 and 
100 cc. IV. L. M. 

On Sublimation in the Vacuum of a Crooke’s Tube. F. Krafft 
and //. Wcilandt. Ber. chem. Gc$. Berlin. 29, 22^0 The 

experiments were carried out as in the case of the boiling point 
determinations [Ber. 29, 1316 (1896)]. Nineteen new boiling and 
sublimation temperatures are given, a large proportion of the sub¬ 
stances experimented on subliming below their melting jx)ints. 

The paper contains an illustrated description of a modified form 
of V. Babo’s air pump, wdiich the authors have found serviceable in 
their work. > W. L. M. 

On Adsorption of Vapors. \V. Midler-Erzbacli. Wied. Ann. 

and '^^684 K^8g6) ; also JVicn. Akad. Silzungsbcr. 
98, (f/A) J2^ (/88p). Beginning in 1SS5 Miiller-Erzbach has pub¬ 
lished a series of papers on the adsorption of the vaix)rs of water, 
carbon disulphide, benzene, tetrachlormethane, etc., by alumina, 
ferric oxide, cobaltic oxide and charcoal: as this work is not referred 
to in the chapter on adsorption in Ostwald’s Lchrbuch, a fuller 
account than otherwise necCvSvSar}’ will be given in this place. 

The adsorptive power of several of the substances experi¬ 
mented with is very considerable, ferric oxide suitably prepared can 
take up 40 per cent of its weight of water at i4°C, or 35 per cent of 
carbon disulphide at 8°C ; the author has determined the tensions of 
the vapors given off by mixtures of known composition, calculating 
them in the majority of cases from measurements of the rate of evap¬ 
oration of the adsorbed substance [details and control experiments, 
Sitzungsber. 328]. A static method is described in Wied. Ann. 58, 7^9- 

(/8p6). » 
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The following < interpretation > of the phenomena is put forward 
in the papers under review : 

1. The adsorbed vapor does not penetrate into the interior of 
the adsorbing molecule: because if ferric oxide saturated with the 
vapor of carbon disulphide be mixed with water, the carbon disul¬ 
phide separates in the form of large drops ; 

2. consequently it forms a layer round the molecule, attracted 
to the latter by the ((molecular forces; 

3. the thickness of the layer, other circumstances equal, is 
proportional to the weight of vapor adsorbed ; 

4. determination of the ((strength of the adsorptive force)) 
must therefore afford a means of measuring the space through which 
the molecular attraction can be exerted ; and of determining the law 
according to which the force of attraction depends on the distance 
from the attracting centre. 

After trying and rejecting several other plans, the author has 
succeeded in inventing the following ((completely new scale for 
measuring the force of adsorption >>. 

((If one imagine a unit weight of uncombined water to be cooled 
from a certain initial temperature, until by the loss of heat its vapor 
tension has become equal to that of the adsorbed water at the initial 
temperature, then from the difference in temperature may be’calcul- 
ated the number of units of heat which exert the same influence on 
the water as the adsorption does, and which consequently may be 
considered equivalent to the latter . . . as the adsorbed water 

must be considered to be solid, its specific heat must be set equal to 
that of ice, viz. 0.502 )). 

The application of all this may perhaps best be gathered from 
an example. The vapor tension of a mixture of alumina with 16 
per cent of its weight of water, was 8.19 mm at 15.9^0. The tem¬ 
perature at which pure water has a vapor tension of 8.19 mm is 
8.4®C. Hence the ((value of the force of adsorption in calories)) 
is (15.9—8.4) X 0.502=3.8 cal. The thickness e^ of the film of 
adsorbed water may be set equal to 16 arbitrary units. In a second 
•experiment the force was found to be 34.2 calories for a thickness e^ 
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of 5.4 units (f. e,, 5.4 % of water was adsorbed). If the force of 
attraction fall off with the x 4 h power of the distance, then 

/ Y_ cal, 

\c,) ~ cal, 

whence x^2,o. In all of the author’s numerous experiments the 
value of X determined as above comes fairly close to 2, consequently 
M the strength of the molecular force varies inversely as the square of 
the distance , . . and we can trace the energy of an individual 

molecule as far, in proportion to its size, as the gravitation energy 
of the sun has been observed to extend (in attracting the planet 
Neptune) >>. 

Readers not intatuated with molecular-theoretical speculations of 
this kind, may well wonder how calculations based on such arbitrary 
avssuniptions can lead to the discovery of any regularity whatever. 
The explanation lies in a well known property of the vapor tension 
curves for pure liquids, tvr. ,• that the logarithms of small differences in 
the tension are proportional to the corresponding differences in tem¬ 
perature. Thus the quantities cal^ and ral^ in the ecination above 
may by replaced by hi^ and log {wdiere - is the tension of the 
adsorbed water in terms of that of pure water at the same tempera¬ 
ture) and the relation discovered by Muller-Erzbach may be reduced 
to the form 

c^^Klogr: 

or, for constant temperature, 

c log p + const, 

(where c is the percentage of vapor adsorbed, p its vapor tension, and k 
a constant). 

A recalculation of a few of the author’s tables shows that his 
results may be expressed by this latter formula at least as well as 
by the use of the ((calorific valueso. \V, L, M, 

On the Oenesis of Dalton’s Atomic Theory. //. Dclms, 
PkiL Mag, [5] 42, ; also Zeit pkys, Chan, 20, ^5^ 

{i8g6). With the aid of liberal quotations from the writings of 
Dalton, Thomson, Avogadro and others, the author seeks to support 
the following version of the origin of Dalton’s atomic theory. 
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Dalton had long been accustomed to explain the expansion, dif¬ 
fusion, solution, etc., of gases in a mechanical way, by means of the 
old atomic theory, just as Boyle did a hundred and twenty years be¬ 
fore him ; in i8oi in order to explain the existence of equilibrium 
in a mixture of gases, he adopted the hypothesis (now known as 
Avogadro's hypothesis). 

moleadar iveight 
- i -r> — r~ ^constant 

specific gravity 

For several years he was unable to put his conceptions to the 
test, as no independent method was known for the determination of 
molecular weights ; but the desire to dispover such a method made 
him, probably, very observant of all circumstances which could pro¬ 
mote his wish. In September, 1803, with a view of determining the 
composition of the atmosphere, he experimented on the reaction 
between oxygen and nitric oxid, and found that they combine 
in the proportions of 1.7 to i, or 3.4 to i, according to circum¬ 
stances. These observations originated in Dalton’s mind the idea 
that the atoms combine chemically (<only according to very .small 
numbers, one atom of with one, two or three of ; and a month 
after the experiments with nitric oxid Dalton’s note book contains 
the first list of atomic weights. In 1805 the logic of his own atomic 
theory caused its author to abandon the hypothesis ((< Avogadro’s 
hypothesis))) which had first led him to the deterriiination of atomic 
weights and volumes. 

On the strength of a work published in 1894 \ Ueber citiigc fun- 
damcnialsalrjc dcr Chemie, Cassel, G, Klaunig\ Debus claims priority 
over Roscoe and Harden Nctv Vicxv of the Origin of Dalton's 
Atomic 'Theory. London, Macmidan'] in affirming that the atomic 
theory led Dalton to the discovery of the law of multiple propor¬ 
tions ; and in rejecting the generally received opinion, that the 
experimental discovery of the law of multiple proportions caused 
him to assume that chemical combination consists in the approxima¬ 
tion of atoms with definite and characteristic weights. 

The present paper contains also a vigorous reply to the remarks 
made on Debus’ work by Ro,scoe and Harden in the first chapter of 
their a New View)), 
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On the Influence of Double Bonds, etc., on the Optical Prop¬ 
erties of Liquids. P, Walden. Zeit, pkys. Cheni. 20, {18^6) 

Measurements of the densities and optical rotation, refraction, and 
dispersion of the (liquid) /-amyl ethers of sixteen acids :—four of 
the acetic and acrylic series, five of the succinic and fumaric 
series, tricarballylic and aconitic, hydrocinnamic cinnamic and 
phenylpropiolic, and naphtoic acids. 

The author finds that 

1. The replacement of a single by a double bond results in an 
increase in the specific gravity, an abnormal increase in the molecular 
refraction, and a marked increase in the molecular dispersion and 
optical rotation. 

2. The optical effect of the treble bond is similar to but less 
than that of the double bond, 

3. The naphtoic acids exhibit abnormality in refraction, dis¬ 
persion and rotation. 

4. Traube’s method of calculating the molecular volume gives 

good results, W. L. JJ, 

The Influence of the Temperature of the Freezing Mixture 
on Cryoscopic Measurements. F. M. Raouli. Zeif. phys. Chem. 20, 
601 (18^6); also A. P(fnsoL Bull. Soc. Chim, Pans, (j) 15, lojj 
{i8g6). In determining the freezing }>oints of solutions {(\g. in 
molecular weight determinations) it is customary to proceed as fol¬ 
lows : The vessel containing the solution and a suitable stirring 
apparatus is placed in a freezing-mixture ; when the temperature 
has fallen a little below the freezing point of the solution a frag¬ 
ment of ice is added, whereupon the solution freezes, /. c. ice sepa¬ 
rates and the temperature rises by reason of the liberation of the 
latent heat of ice. The thermometer is closely watched and the 
maximum temperature noted as the n freezing point o. 

This maximum temperature is reached when in a unit of time 
the heat lost by radiation to the freezing mixture is equal to that 
liberated by the formation of ice together with that generated by 
the friction of the stirring apparatus; it is evidently lower than the 
true freezing point 4 at which the solution and the ice are in equili¬ 
brium, and depends among other things on the rate at which ice is 
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being formed—this in its turn is an unknown function of the concen¬ 
tration of the solution. 

The problem, from the observed freezingpoixit to determine the 
real freezing point 4 has been attacked by Nernst and' Abegg \Zeit, 
phys, Chem. 75, 6 Sr and more recently by Raoult; the latter 

obtains what he considers to be the true freezing point, by means of a 
graphic construction, from determinations of the various apparent 
freezing points of the same solution in freezing mixtures of different 
temperatures. He finds that, for solutions of the same substance but 
of different concentrations, the difference —ij is proportional to the 
concentrations and thus in general to the <( depression of the freezing 
point of the solvent )> and concludes that the laws connecting the 
freezing point of the solution with its concentration are the same for 
the apparent as for the true freezing points—provided only that the 
former are all determined under strictly the same conditions. 

To this Ponsot remarks :—i, that Raoult in his experiments has 
not paid sufficient attention to variations in the amount of heat gen¬ 
erated by his stirring apparatus ; 2, that his empirically discovered 
law connecting 4—4 the concentration is open to serious objec¬ 

tion ; 3, that some of Raoult's own results can best be explained by 
assuming errors in his calculation of 4—lastly, suggests 
4, that all necessity for this correction be avoided in the future by 
the use of freezing mixtures giving as near as may be the exact 
temperature of the freezing point to be determined. 

W. Z. Af, 

Boric Acid and its Salts. Lotus Kahlcnberg and Oswald 
Schrehier. Zeii, phys, Chem, 22, 5^7 {iSp6), Aqueous solutions of 
boric acid, HaBO,, metaboric acid, and pyroboric acid, 

as well as aqueous solutions of their sodium salts, were 
examined cryosocopically and electrically. The results were ;— 

1. Only one acid, exists in aqueous solutions, the other 

acids combine with the water to form HjBOg. 

2. An aqueous solution of borax is identical with that result¬ 
ing from the solution of equivalent quantities of boric acid and 
sodium hydroxid. 

3. In concentrated aqueous solutions of borax, the cation is 
sodium and the anion is an ion containing two atoms of boron. 
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The anions decompose hydrolytically on dilution, so that in a dilute 
solution the anion contains onl}^ one boron atom. Besides the ions, 
there are undecomposed molecules of H3BO3. 

4. A solution of sodium inetal)orate is identical with a solu¬ 
tion of equivalent quantities of boric acid and sodium hydroxid, or 
the proper quantity of borax and sodium hydroxid. The solutions 
contain few hydroxyl ions and therefore the salt is but slightly decom¬ 
posed by water. A larger proportion of sodium h\"droxid than one 
molecule to one molecule of acid, HjBOg, causes but slightly increased 
combination since the excess of hydroxyl ions is already in the 
solution. 

Aqueous solutions of boric acid with glycol, glycerol, erythrite 
and mannite, as well as borax with the same alcohols, were also 
.examined cr3'Oscopically and electrically. The re.sult showed that 
the alcohol combined with the boric ion when the solutions were 
concentrated ; the complex ion decomposed on dilution. Four 
molecules of mannite to one of borax changed the alkaline reactions 
of borax to acid reactions. Ten molecules of erythrite and thirty 
of glycerol were required to produce the same effect. 

C\ L, S. 

On riagnetic Rotary Power, especially of Aromatic Com¬ 
pounds. W, //. Perkin, Jour. Ghent. Soc, 6gy jro2j (^iS^6.) An essay 
of over 230 pages. It embraces a re\new of all the work done in 
this field up to the present. The paper is full of experimental data 
and too long for useful abstraction other than some quotations from 
the conclusion. 

<< . . . There is a great difference between the rotation of 

aromatic and fatty compounds, the effect of the nuclei contained in 
them greatly influencing their rotation character. 

<( It is found that in many cases the substances behave like 
double molecules, the part containing the fatty groups acting like a 
fatty compound when it is thoroughly screened off from the phenyl 
by carbonyl, whilst that containing the nucleus acts in a different 
manner. . . When the screening is not perfect, as when effected 

by CHj, the fatty groups retain the general character of their rota¬ 
tion, and although augmented to some effect, they are not affected 
nearly as much as when in direct union with the nucleus. 
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« The nucleus is also influenced by the groups and haloids it is 
assodated with, thus v/ith NOj, and fluorin its influence is very 
greatly reduced, and it is also reduced, but not to so great an extent, 
by CO and by chlorin ; it is worth noticing that all these are strongly 
electronegative. On the other hand, it is increased by association 
with hydrocarbon groups, especially when unsaturated, and greatly 
so by the electropositive group, NHj and its methylated and phenyl- 
ated derivatives. It is seen, therefore, that strongly electronegative 
elements and groups act differently and in an opposite manner to the 
electropositive group. With bromin, however, little or no change 
occurs, and with iodin a slight increase takes place. 

<< . .In naphthalene both nuclei are apparently equally 
affected by the introduction of NOj or NHj although the displace¬ 
ment takes place in one only ... in these and many other 
instances one is led to believe that, in these compounds, there is a 
kind of inductive effect from one carbon group to another, the influ¬ 
ence of some of the groups approximating to the ordinary values 
found in the fatty series being multiplied by the number of carbon 
atoms in the nuclei m , 

The paper contains a large number of useful data, such as melt¬ 
ing points, boiling points, and specific gravities, in addition to the 
rotatory powers. C. /,. 5 . 

On the Hydrates of Alcohol. H. P.^Barendrecht, Zeit.phys, 
Chem, 20, 2J4, {iSg6), The author discusses the previous researches 
on this subject, with no reference however to Guthrie’s measure¬ 
ments, and makes some experiments of his own to determine the 
nature of the crystals which separate from mixtures of alcohol and 
water. From seventy-five per cent alcohol there separate regular 
crystals which were at first supposed to be those of a new hydrate. 
On further investigation it appeared that these crystals were a second 
modification of ice. The same crystals were obtained from mixtures 
of water with different alcohols and with aldehyde. The author con¬ 
cludes that no hydrate of alcohol is known in the solid form. 

W. D. B. 

On the Density of Hydrogeth. E. W. Morley, Zeit, phys, Ghent. 
20, 242 This is a translation of $. paper which has already 
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appeared in the ((Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 1895 >>. 
The author made two series of the determinations of the density of 
hydrogen by the ordinary method; but rejects these owing to the 
possibility of mercury vapor having introduced a constant error. In 
the third, fourth and fifth series the hydrogen was weighed before 
passing into the flask in which its pressure and temperature were 
determined. This was done by absorbing the hydrogen in palladium, 
driving it out afterwards by heat. The advantage in this is that the 
ratio of the weight of the apparatus to that of the hydrogen is not 
so enormous as in the other methods and that the hydrogen conies 
in contact with mercury only after having been weighed. The mean 
value of the last three series gives for the density of hydrogen under 
normal pressure and temperature at the sea level and a latitude of 
45° : D 0.089873 gdbo.0000027 g. IV. I) B. 

On the Volumetric Composition of Water. E. IV. Mortey. 
Zeit. phys. Chcm. ao, {i8g6). It was found impossible to decom¬ 
pose water electrolytically so that the gases formed were exactly in 
the proportion in which they recombine to make water. At temper¬ 
atures above 20° there seems always to be an excess of oxygen. The 
author's measurements were made at 0° and hydrogen was always in 
excess. Theoretically there should be some intermediate tempera¬ 
ture where neither gas would be in excess ; but the equilibrium is 
not a function of the temperature only. After making all corrections 
the author finds, for the ratio of the volumes in which oxygen and 
hydrogen combine, the number 2.00269, This coincides ver}^ closely 
with the values obtained by Scott and by Leduc. Since the best 
determinations of the ratio of the densities of oxygen and hydrogen 
give 15.90 for the final result, the atomic weight of oxygen becomes 
hy this method, 15.879. The synthesis of water from weighed 
quantities of oxygen and hydrogen gave for the ratio of the weights 
the figure 15.879, the exact value obtained by the other method. It 
seems safe to consider thia.value as accurate to 1/10000 unless some 
fiaw is discovered which affects all determinations of this sort. For 
anyone who is interested in the making of exact measurements this 
investigation will always be a classic. It is almost pathetic to read 
the trials which the author has gone through. W, D. B. 
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On Numerical Relations among the Atoiplc Weights of the 
Elements. M. C. Lea. Zeit. anorg, Ckem, la, 24^ (/Sp6). The 
differences in the atomic weights of two successive elements ate 
about 16 or about 45 or about 88. This applies to all elements 
except those which have only colored ions. From the behavior of 
sodium gold chlorid the author concludes that gold can form color¬ 
less ions. It is thus clear that the word ion is used in a different 
sense from the usual one. IV. D. B. 

The Color of the Alcohols compared with the Color of Water. 

W, Spnng'. Zeit. anorg. Chetn. la, 253 (j8g6). In a tube twenty-six 
meters long water has a deep blue color, methyl alcohol a greenish 
blue color, ethyl alcohol a somewhat similar color while amyl alcohol 
is greenish yellow. Ligroin gives a deep yellow color under the 
same circumstances. W. D. B. 

On Compounds of the lower Oxids and 5 ulflds of ilolybde- 
num with Ammonia and Potassium Cyanid. k\ van der Heide 
and K. A. Hofmann. Zeit. ano>g. Chem. 12, 277 (/8p6). The authors 
have prepared and described the compounds 4MoOg.MoO2.2NHj,. 
7HgO; MoOg.4KCN.NH20H,H20; Mo02.4KCN,ioH20; Mo^Sg. 
6KCN.5H2O ; Mo02SO(CN)j,.4 KCN.4H20 ; Mo3S,(CN)g.5KCN. 
7H2O. None of these substances were investigated from the physico¬ 
chemical point of view in .spite of the fact that there are reasons (cf. 
page 287) for suspecting the existence of solid solutions. 

IV. D. B. 

On the Reactions occurring in the cold between Phosphoric 
Acid and Ether in presence of Water. M. Berthelot and G. Andri. 
Comptes rendus, 123, 7^^/, {1896). If a little phosphoric acid be added 
to a mixture of water and ether the ratio of the concentrations is 
2900 : I, the aqueous solution being the more concentrated. With 
increasing amounts of phosphoric acid the ratio decreases until there 
is but one solution phase. This is accounted for by the avSsumption 
of instable compounds of phosphoric acid and ether though it is 
clearly a case of two partially miscible liquids dissolved in a third in 
which both are soluble. It is a question whether this characteris¬ 
tically French explanation is worse than the German method of 
ignoring concentrated solutions entirely. W. D. B. 
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On the Volatilization of some Refractory Substances, //. 

Moissan, Ann, chim.phys, (7) 9, {i8p6). Qualitative experinients 

on the volatilization of metals, metalloids and the oxids of calcium, 
magnesium, zirconium and silicon at the temperature of the electric 
furnace. Only silver and the oxids of zirconium and silicon boil 
below this temperature. Manganese volatilizes with extraordinary 
rapidity but the reason for this is not clear from the data given. 

IV, D, B. 

Researches on Nickel Cyanid. R, Varet. Bull, Sor, Chim, 
Paris, IS, 108 r : On the Salts of flercury which contain Oxygen. 

Same 1084,, {i8g6). Thermochemical data, with appended comment. 

y. /f. T. 

The Chemical Inactivity of Rontgen Rays. //. B, Dixon and 
H, B, Baker. Jour, Chem. Soc, 59 » Tyo8 {/8p6). Rontgen rays do 
not affect the chemical combination of mixtures of CO and (dry 
or moivSt), Hjj and CO and Cl^. and Cl^, and SO^ nor 

the chemical state of solutions of sodium sulfit, nor that of K^Ojj, 
nor the glowing of phosphorus. J, li, T, 

Preparation and Properties of Titanium. H, Moissan. Ann, 
chim. phys. (7) 10, 22p J8g6). This article has a purely inorganic- 
chemical interest, save for the statement that cast titanium is the 
most refractor}* body which has yet been obtained in the electric fur¬ 
nace ; it is more infusible than vanadium and it leaves such metals 
as chromium, tungsten, etc, far behind in this respect. Its prepara¬ 
tion required the employment of a one hundred horse power 
dynamo. J, E, T, 

An Empirical Relation between Melting-Points and Critical 
Temperature. F, IV, Clarke, Am, Chem, Jour. 18, 6/8 (i8p6). The 
author has calculated the ratio of the critical temperature to the 
freezing temperature, on the thermodynamic scale, for about thirty 
substances. For nine of them this ratio has the fairly constant 
value .2, for cyanogen and three oxids of nitrogen it is near 1.7, for 
five benzene compounds it lies near 2.8, and so on. It ranges 
mostly between 1.6 and 3.0, though yet wider variations are 
observed; the author is impressed nevertheless by the apparent 
agreement in some cases. /. E, T, 
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Position-isomerism and Optical Activity ; the flethylic and 
Ethyllc Salts of o-, m- and p« Ditoiuyltartaric Acids* Percy Frank- 
land and Frederick Malcolm Wharton. Jour. Chem. Soc. dp, 
{i8q6 ). The investigation was to determine the effect of position 
isomerism upon the optical activity of a benzene compound. Also 
the effect of temperature. Series of measurements at differing tem¬ 
peratures were made with the ortho, meta and para-ditoluyltartrates 
of both ethyl and methyl. The results show that the ^^-arrangement 
has the least rotatory effect and the /-arrangement the greatest, the 
;;/-arrangement being between these two. This is in accordance 
with Guye’s theory that the rotatory power of a group is dependent 
not only on its mass but also on the moment of the mass around the 
asymmetric carbon atom. C. L. S. 

Quantitative Equilibrium. 

On Some Cases of Unstable Equilibrium in Salt Solutions. 

Ad. Biumcke. Zcit.phys. Chem. y86 {rSq6). In previous papers 
(Zeit. phys. Chem, 6. 8 , 9 and 11) the author has drawn a number 
of theoretical conclusions with regard to the forms of the isothermal 
surfaces for systems of two and three components. The coordinates 
used are /, v and the fraction of the whole mass formed by one of 
the components. The author starts wuth the assumption that beside 
the ((empirical)) isothermal line found during a change of state of 
a system containing one or more components there is also a << theo¬ 
retical)) isothermal of James Thomson’s S-form and he investigates 
the geometrical relations of the ((theoretical)) and ((empirical)) 
isothermal surfaces. 

The present paper is a continuation of two earlier ones {Zeit. 
phys. Chem. 9, i8q2 and ii, 64.5^ It describes experi¬ 

ments undertaken to show the existence of the unstable parts of the 
theoretical isothennals for .systems of three components. The com¬ 
ponents used were (i) water, (2) sodium acetate or hyposulphite 
or calcium chlorid, (3) NaCl, NaBr, Nal, KCl, KBr, KI, NaH,PO„ 
K,Fe(CN),, K3Fe(CN)„ BaPt(CN)*, CoCl„ Pbl^ or K,CrA. Various 
cases of unstable, underc(X)led liquid mixtures were found. The 
properties of these undercooled mixtures seemed not to differ from 
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those of stable solutions (as was to be expected, of course). As 
none of the experiments are quantitative they do not enable us to 
find points on the unstable portions of the isothermals but merely 
show that such points exist. The author also describes an experi¬ 
ment with Bunsen\s ice calorimeter where, apparently, ice existed 
for several hours in a state of equilibrium, but not in contact with 
water, at a temperature above the melting point for the given pres¬ 
sure'. Buckingham, 

The Viscosity of Liquids above their Boiling Points. A. Htyd- 
well lev, Wied. Ann, 59 » /q? (f8p6). The object of the experiments 
was to find how the viscosity varies with the temperature when the 
temperature approaches the critical point. The liquids were enclosed 
in sealed tubes with mercury and no air. The tubes were ring- 
shaped with one side capillar^’. By proper handling the liquid and 
the mercury were so arranged that the mercury by sinking on one 
side drove the liquid up before it on the other through the capillary. 
The rate of advance of the mcrcur}’ meniscus in the vertical capil¬ 
lary was measured by the cathetometer. This rate together with the 
radius of the tube and the pressure permit the calculation of the 
coefficient of viscovsity. The apparatus is described in an earlier 
paper. ( M'icd. Ann. /8gyA 

Various organic liquids were tried and no satisfactory formula 
was found for rej)resenting the results. For groups of similarly 
cojupo.sed liquids the course of the viscosity changes is similar. Dif¬ 
ferent groups behave differently. It appears that polymerisation 
shows in the visco.sity as it does in the surface tension, but the data 
are not sufficient for the formulation of any rules in this regard. 

yf. Burkwgha m . 

On the Measurement of Low Temperatures. L. Holboni and 
IV. Wien. Wled. Ann. 59 , 21J (r 8 p 6 ). The object of the experi¬ 
ments was the comparison with the hydrogen thermometer of pure 
platinum resistances and thermocouples of iron and constantan. The 
platinum resistances were enclosed in the bulb of the thermometer. 
The various samples of platinum wire did not act identically. The 
resistances could be expressed within one degree by a formula of the 
second degree, while the mean deviation was only a few tenths of a 
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idegree. Tables are given of the mean temperature coefficients for 
the various specimens for the temperatures o® to + o® to —78^, 
—ygo to —189° and o"^ to—189°. The maximuifi difference between 
the values for different wires was somewhat less than one in twenty. 
Thermoelements of different samples of iron and constantan gave ^ 
readings differing by as much as two degrees. Boiling air was used 
for producing the lowest temperatures C—1B9®). 

In addition to the experiments mentioned several others were ’ 
made on the boiling point and vapor pressure of (Ojj+7.6 per cent 
N2) and on the melting points of several organic substances which 
have distinct points of crystallization between —79° and —130®. 
The temperatures were here measured with the platinum resistances 
or the thermocouples. Finall}^ a comparison of the hydrogen and 
the air thermometer shows that at —189° they agreed within 0.7°. 

E, Buckingham. 

The riutual Relation of the Laws of Boyle, Qay-Lussac, 
Joule, etc. G. Bakkcr. Zcit. phys. Ckem. 30, ^6t In an 

earlier paper {Ibid 17, 684) the author had shown that of the five 
laws : 

1. Law of Joule, e—//T") / 

2. Law of Boyle-van der Waals, p(v-^b) : 

3. Law of Gay-Lussac, r—^ TF{P ) / 

4. Law that and r, are temperature-functions ; 

5. Law that ~ const; 

any one involves the remaining four if it be assumed that for low 
density or high temperature one may write 

p{v-b) ~- RT. 

Baynes {Ibid 18, 9 75) has attacked the paper upon the ground that 
its results require the assumption of a sixth law,—entirely overlook¬ 
ing the stated assumption upon which Bakker’s conclusion was made 
to rest. / E, T. 

Measure of a Heat of Esterification through the Action of an 
AcidChlorid upon Sodium Afooholate. /. Cavalier, Bull. soc. chim. 

932 {1896). Indirect determination of the heat effect: 

H,P0.c37St.4 3C2H5OH liq.~(C,Hj),PO. liq.4-3H,01iq.-9.4Cal, 

J. E. T. 
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A riethod for Oeterminins Specific Heats of Liquids at 
Temperatures up to 90°C. A Schlamp. Wied. Ann. 

The liquid (300-400 grams) whose specific heat was to be deter¬ 
mined was placed in a cylindrical vessel of thin brass, warmed 
on a sand-bath to about 90°C and then suspended in a covered metal 
box kept at 9o®-93°C by means of a steam bath. A current of 3.5 
to 4.5 amperes was then passed for two or three minutes through a 
manganine wire resistance of 2.2 ohms suspended in the liquid, and 
the rise of temperature (4° to 7®C) measured by a Beckmann’s ther¬ 
mometer divided into 1/50 degrees. The quantity of heat given off 
by the coil was determined in a parallel experiment in which the 
same current was emplo3^ed to warm a liquid of known specific heat— 
water could not be used because of its conductivity. The liquid was 
stirred during the experiment and the usual corrections were made 
for the radiation, water value of the stirrer, etc., etc. Control exper¬ 
iments sliowed an error in same case of 0.5 per cent of the values 
obtained for the specific heats. The method promises to be of service 
in measuring variations in the specific heat with the temperature, 
and in obtaining the specific heat of substances which melt between 
i5^Cand9o‘^C. W, L. M. 


Velocities, 

On the Catalytic Action of Acids on the Reaction of Etherifi¬ 
cation. H. Goldschmidt. Iter, chem. Gcs. Berlin, 29, 220^ {1806), 
In a previous paper [/>Vr 28, j2id { /Sp6 )] the author was led to the 
conclusion that the action of strong acids in promoting etherification 
is due to the presence of hydrogen ions. This view is now con¬ 
firmed by experiments made on the etherification of phenylacetic 
acid by alcohol in the presence of picric acid as catalytic agent, 
which show that the rate of change is much diminished by addi¬ 
tion of the neutral salt of picric acid with />-toluidine. Want of 
knowledge of the degree of dissociation in alcoholic solution of the 
picric acid and of its salts, prevents any quantitative prediction of the 
effect of the picrate. 

A study of the etherification of trichloracetic acid dissolved in 
a large excess of alcohol without the addition of a catalytic agent, 
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and a recalculation of Peterson’s measurements on the etherification 
of formic acid, shows that both reactions are bimolecular ; the author 
finds an explanation of this rather startling discovery in the 
catalytic action of the acids in question on their own etherification. 

One important result of this work, which Goldschmidt does not 
fail to emphasize, is that it does away with the time-honored ((ex¬ 
planations )) of the action of strong acids in accelerating the process 
of etherification—such as references to their (powers of extracting 
water > or assumptions of otherwise unknown addition products, or 
(in the case of hydrochloric acid) of the intermediate formation of an 
acid chlorid, etc., etc. W. L. M, 

Electrolysis of the Salts of rionhydroxy-acids. J. W. Walker, 
Jour, Avi, Chem. Soc, 69 , t2j 8 (/Sp6). The author sought to prepare 
dihydric alcohols by electrolysis of the alkali salts of these acids (as 
glycolic and lactic) and of ethoxyacids ; in accordance with Kolbe’s 
synthesis of ethane from sodium acetate. Aldehydes were the chief 
organic products of electrolysis. A small quantity of hydrobenzoin 
was obtained by electrolysis of potassium mandelate ; but whether 
it was formed directly 

2 C«H,CH 0 HC 0 ,K=C,H,(CH 0 H)AH,+ 2 C 0 ,+ 2K 

or by reduction of benzaldehyd, was not determined. With other 
acids the results were negative. R, B. W. 

On the Difference between Ethers and Salts, with special 
regard to the Constitution of Fuchsin. R^^/j' lo Tortv.Ui, A, 
Rosensikhl, Bull, Soc, Chim. Paris, IS> 952-^5^ iSg6), It is 

generally admitted that salts readily enter into the reactions appro¬ 
priate to the corresponding acids, while ethers do not. TurtelU 
(Gaz/.. chim. ital. 25, 22 and Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 26, 1702, 1704) 
rejects such formulas as (H2NC«Hj)8=«C—Cl, and regards the fuchsins 
as true salts, because of their ready precipitation by silver nitrate, 
etc., especially in presence of acid or alcohol. To this, Rosenstiehl 
replies : 

I. Methyl iodid in aqueous solution, like sodium iodid, may 
be completely precipitated by silver nitrate. . Ethyl bromid and tri- 
phenylchloromethane react still more quickly. 
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2. Some salts react as slowly as ethers ; the acetochlorids 
of iron, the iodomethylates of triamidotriphenylmethane (in the 
cold) and Recoura’s sulfates of chromium. 

3. While rapid action is the rule with salts and the exception 
with ethers, the assumed difference is no longer distinctive ; and it 
follows that Tortelli’s experiments do not determine the constitution 
of the fuchsins. 

With ethers (as the author claims) the metathesis with silver 
nitrate, etc., is certainly preceded by hydrolysis ; with salts which 
undergo slow precipitation, the reaction occurs under the .same con* 
ditions (water, time and heat) that produce hydrolysis of ethers,— 
the reaction proceeds as though hydrolysis must precede precipitation. 
But, see the next abstract. R. B, W. 

On the Hydrolysis of Methyl lodid. A. Rose7istiehL Bull. Soc. 
Glim. Paris. 15, ^<5/ (^1896). One an of methyl iodid (2.18 grams) 
was dissolved in 160 cm of distilled water, and 2.87 grams of silver 
nitrate (1/10 excess) were then added. After certain intervals of 
time, at the temperature of the laboratory, the silver iodid was fil¬ 
tered off to be weighed, sodium chlorid was added to precipitate the 
silver, and the free acid was titrated in the filtrate. 

The rapidity of hydrolysis is shown b)^ the following results, the 
temperature being higher in the second series than in the first. 



Time 

CH,I 

CH,T 


j by estimation of iodin 

by addimetry 

0 

b. 25 min. 

: 1.023 


I 

15 

I 

1.28 

14 


' 2.06 

1.80 

24 


2.08 1 

1 1-97 

43 


i 2.10 i 

2.01 

4 


i 2.02 

) 

1.79 

8 


I 2. II ' 

2.01 



{ Theor>^ 2.18 



In the absence of silver nitrate, only 0.014 grams were hydro¬ 
lysed in 43 hours, 0,038 in twenty days, and 0.037 in fourteen days ; 
hence methyl iodid is one of the most stable ethers, in aqueous, 
solution. 
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It will be noted in the table, that the acid found is about 90 per 
cent to 95 per cent of the equivalent of silver iodid precipitated. 
iVccordiiig to the author’s previous paper (page 955 of the same’ 
Bulletin) this shows that the chief reaction is not double decomposi¬ 
tion between the salt and the ether, but first there is an hydrolysis 
of the ether, followed by the reaction 

HI + AgNO,:==^ Agl+HNO,. 

The reviewer suggests that further proof is needed. Why may not 
the double decomposition take place first, followed by hydrolysis of 
ethyl nitrate. R, B. IV. 


Elechvckcmistry 

Address before Section B of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. By the Vice-President, C. P. J/ees, 
Scieme 4,507 {iSg6). To all intents and purposes, although not 
ostensibly, a review of the history of electrocliemistry as given in 
Ostwald's FJektrofhcmie. It is a little striking to read (page 511) 
that the work of Helmholtz, Gibbs, etc,, on voltaic cells consisted in 
an application of the principle of the conservation of energy ; and 
(page 516) that << Osmotic pressure seems to be simply a molecular 
kinetic effect)). The names of many of the authorities cited are 
misspelled. American physicists are strongly urged by the author 
to take up the study of electrochemical prbbleras. 

J. E. T. 

The Conductivity of Solutions of Acetylene in Water. //. C, 

Jones. Am. Chem. Jour. (/Sp6), Earlier work in conjunction 

with Allen (/fiid 18, 375) had shown a relatively high electrical con¬ 
ductivity of aqueous solutions of acetylene which did not redden 
litmus. It was suspected that in the preparation-reaction between 
potassium cyanid and cuprous acetylid, ammonia might have resulted 
from the action, upon the excess of potassium cyanid, of the potas¬ 
sium )iydroxid which was produced. So the acetylid was prepared 
free from ammonia, and the acetylene liberateti from it by hydro¬ 
chloric acid , solutions of the gas were then found to have but slight 
conductivity if any. Ammonia, however, could not be found on 
repeating the earlier work with especially pure material, so the 
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author concludes that the acetylene first used contained a volatile 
impurity—probably ammonia. /. 7 \ 

On the Theory of Liquid Cells. /. J/. Lovai, Zeit, phys. 
Chem, 20, ypj, {/S'p6). A compulation of the potential difference 
between two isosmotic solutions, one containing a monovalent cation 
with a monovalent anion, the other containing a bivalent cation 
with a monovalent anion. The substances were hydrochloric acid 
on the one hand, and barium, calcium, magnesium or zinc chlorid 
on the other. The solutions had to be isosmotic to get over mathe¬ 
matical difficulties. The equation for the potential difference be¬ 
tween the two solutions was 


0.002 7 ' 


3U-4H- 



y(n^ + v) 


where 7" is absolute temperature of measurement, the migration 
velocity of monovalent cation, that of bivalent cation, and v that 
of anion ; log' refers to Brigg's logarithms. 

A few measurements are appended. When the concentration 
waso.i gram molecule per liter, the equation was unsatisfactory, 
but for 0,01 gram molecule or less per liter the equation gave good 
results. ^ C. A. 5. 


Note on the Osmotic Theory of the Voltaic Cell. //. M. Good- 
7iin. Phys. Rev. 4, 242 {rdp6). Experiments disproving the conclu¬ 
sions of the reviewer in respect to the anion. The point is well taken 
but has already been recognized. It is depressing to find the author 
stating that Paschen’s measurements with mercury as electrode 
could have been predicted because there is a saturated solution 
formed while he ignores the measurements with zinc or cadmium as 
electrode where this explanation is untenable. 

IV. D. B. 


On a Potential Regulator for Thermopiles. H. Danneel. Zeii. 
Elekfrochemic. {/Sp6). In the Ostwald thermostat the aaipply 

of gas is diminished as soon as the temperature reaches a certain 
value. By means of a solenoid and a magnet a regulator has been 
constructed for the thermopile which checks the supply of gas when¬ 
ever the potential difference between any two points in the circuit 
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exceeds any desired value. This invention is of great importance 
for electrolytic analysis. W, D, B. 

Iron Sillcids. G. de Chalmoi, ZezL Elektrochemie, 3 * 8 s {i8p6). 
To the hypothetical compounds FcgSi, FeSi, FeSi^ is to be added 
FegSijj. The author’s own experiments are fairly conclusive proof 
that these compounds do not all exist. W, Z). B. 

Apparatus for applying Richards’s Process for the Separation 
of Gold and Silver by Volatilisation. IV. Borchers. Zeit. Elektro- 
chemie 3» 85 (/8p6). Richards volatilizies silver with the aid of a blast 
lamp. Borchers describes an apparatus fordoing this in the electric 
furnace. IV. D. B. 

Conversion of Nitriles into Amins by Electrolysis. F. B. 

Ahrens. Zeit. Elekbvchemie. 3, (/<ypd). Nitriles are reduced to 
amins by the electrolysis of aqueous sulfuric .acid or sodium 
hydroxid. The method is a thoroughl}’’ bad one because the nitriles 
are changed into acids by water. It is not stated whether any hydro¬ 
gen escapes during the electrolysis. Jf\ D. B. 

On the Theory of the Lead Accumulator. W. Lob. Zeit. Elek- 
trochemie. 3» 100 {r8g6). Since lead superoxid is formed in a coherent 
mass at the anode and none is precipitated away from the electrodes, 
the author rejects the assumption of Elbs that lead superacetate is 
always formed as an intermediate product. While the conclusion 
may be sound, the reasoning is not. W. D. B. 

The Electrolysis of Benzoic Acid. W. Lob. Zeit. Elcktrochcmic, 
3 {1896). Sodium benzoate was electrolyzed at temperatures be¬ 
low 40° with a current of 30 amperes, the potential difference 
between the electrodes being 6 to 7 volts. The products of the elec¬ 
trolysis are carbon monoxid, carbon dioxid, hydrogen, oxygen, 
acetylene, benzaldehyde and a sodium salt Which has not yet been 
identified. W. D. B. 

On Electrochemical Units. A. Wilke. Zeit. Elekirochemit, 3, 
4.0 {T896). It is proposed to give a special name to the density of 
the current if a unit can be agreed upon which will satisfy both the 
scientific and the technical men. W. D. B. 



INNER THERMODYNAMIC EQUILIBRIA 


UY J. E. TREVOR 
/. Introduction 

The diflFerential of the energy of any material system of given 
masses subject only to reversible actions of heating and compression 
is represented as 

tdij— pdv (i) 

where p and t denote the pressure and the < absolute > or thermo¬ 
dynamic temperature, 7/ the entropy and v the volume of the total 
mass. For, the two terms of the second member of this equation 
represent the heat and work added to the system, and by hypothe¬ 
sis these are the work equivalents of the only actions exerted upon 
it from without. The energy of such a system is accordingly a 
function of its entropy and volume and is determined by these. This 
however is not in general true of a pliysically and chemically homo¬ 
geneous phase of a material system, for the energy of a phase 
changes with the variation of the masses of its constituents. The 
state of a phase, and consequently the value of its energy, is wholly 
determinate when for given entropy and volume the masses of its 
constituents are given, so, as has been remarked by Gibbs*, the energy 
of such a phase is a function of its entropy, its volume and the 
masses of its several constituents, v in number, 

and we can write 

dd - tdtf — j^dd +■ ^fjidnd (2) 

where for any constituent (f) the quantity is the mass derivative 

de 

* 

of the energy for this constituent (it is termed by Gibbs the poten¬ 
tial of the latter) and the summation is extended over all the v 
constituents. The constituents must-be so chosen that the differen- 

*J. W. Cibbs, Ttatw. Conn. Acad.-at 116 (1875). 
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tials of their masses are independent and can express every possible 
.variation in the composition of the phase. The quantities 

in (2) have accents to indicate that they relate to a sin¬ 
gle phase and not to a system of phases, the accents are omitted 
from i,p, ^ Mp fo^ reason that thCvSe quantities have uni¬ 

form values throughout all the coexistent phases of a system in 
equilibrium.^ 

In Gibbs’s great paper on the equilibrium of heterogeneous sub¬ 
stances it is shown that, although the form of the relation holding 
among the energy, entropy, volume and masses of a phase is not 
known, yet an integral expression involving these independent vari¬ 
ables together with the energy and its partial derivatives can be 
obtained by integrating (2) for constant vState— t. c., for constant 
temperature, pressure and relative masses of the several constitu¬ 
ents—from zero to a finite amount of phase. The operation is pos¬ 
sible, because each potential, //, is a function of the temperature, 
pressure and relative masses of the constituents,*^ and on increasing 
the masses at constant state all the quantities 
increase in the same ratio. The result is a perfectly general expres¬ 
sion 

e* ^ tf}* — pv^-\-2fAPt^ (3) 

for the energy of the phase,* whose differential mUwSt accordingly be 

*Gibbs. /. r. r 19 and thereafter. 

‘'Duheni. Le Potenticl ThemtodynamiquCy 33 (1H86). 

^Gibbs L c. J43. The form in which this operation is executed by Duhem 
is very interesting. Setting out from the idea of the thermodynamic potential 
for constant pressure, C, he says e.ssentially that since an fl-fold total mass of 
unvaried temperature, pressure and composition will have a-fold energy, en¬ 
tropy and volume, the function 

C — £ — trj pzf 

is a homogeneous function of the first degree of the masses of the constituents 
[though it may indeed, and probably does, involve the ratios of these masses], 
and therefore from Euler’s theorem of homogeneous functions 



£ - 4 - P%) TZ. 

since for any constituent — d C / d w,. as may readily be shown. 
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a general fomiulation of the differential of the energy, namely 

id}f - pd%l -f 2 fxdm* 

I ifdt -- 'ddp -f ^m'dfx. (4) 

But equation (2) is also general, so there follows from (2) and (4) 
o ifdt - - v*dp 4 ^m'djx, (5) 

a general relation for all reversible changes of state of the phase/ 
From this remarkable equation Gibbs had deduced very important 
results,—^the magnificently simple and comprehensive Phase Rule 
for one thing,* and a series of theorems relating to the vapor pressure 
curves of liquid mixtures/ to cite no further examples. 

Now this deduction of Gibbs, as it stands, is just in so far unsat-. 
isfactory as the terms of equation (5) lack interpretation ; its correct¬ 
ness indeed is obvious, but its meaning is not. We may have 
fairly clear ideas of the energy, entropy, volume, temperature and 
pressure of a phase, of the masses and potentials of its constituents, 
of the differential of its energy and of the quantities 

tdif pdv* i.i^dm[ 

of heat, work and chemical energy added reversibly to it,—but what 
does denote, or -- v*dp or and what is the signification 

of their algebraic sum appearing in equation (5) ? What also is the 
signification to be attached to the various terms of the second member 
of (3) ? To seek the interpretation given by the energy theory to these 
different quantities is the object of the present paper ; the results of 
the inve.stigation should add meaning to the equation (5) and thus 
make the deductions from it seem more reasonable and therefore 
more intelligible and satisfactory, 

//. Individual Phases 

A part of the problem has been worked out by Helmholtz in his 
development of the theory of free energy, wdiere for any thermo¬ 
dynamic system suffering reversible change the quantity rjdt is looked 
upon as << the amount of free energy transformed into bound [energy] 

*Gibbs, /, c, 143. 

“Ibid, / .r. 152. 

3 Ibid, /. c, 155. 
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during every rise of temperature in the systembut this tells us 
nothing about vdp so it is evident that the whole question must be 
examined in a somewhat more general way. Let us attend more 
closely to equation (4) 

dd - tdrf —pd^ 4" 2pidm^ 

4 t/df — i/dp -f 2m^di4, [4] 

It represents the complete differential of the energy of the phase, 
relating both to the accession of energy from without in any change 
and to all po.ssible concomitajit changes of energy within the phavSe. 
We know the accessions from without to be represented by the first 
y 2 terms of the second member, namely by the first row in the 
equation as written, and since the total amount of the energy can 
change only through (positive or negative) accessions from without 
it follows that the inner rearrangement of the parts of the energy, 
as these are consequent upon any reversible disturbance of the state 
of the phase, are represented by the second row of this member and 
must exactly compensate one another—we must have the Gibbs 
equation 

o - r/^dt— 2 /dp 4 2m'd/4 ; 

the terms of this equation are all energy terms of course. Inner 
heatings (positive or negative), inner compressions and inner 
variations in the chemical energies of constituents may result from 
changes which the phase is made to undergo, but when these 
changes are measured by their work equivalents—in energy terms 
namely—^they must balance one another. 

The particular signification of the terms in question is obtained 
perhaps better if the differentiation examined, that of equation (3), 
be written out in full. We have for the phas^ in any fixed .state 



e' h/' - 

pv^~y2fjLm^ 

[3] 

which differentiates 

to 




( 

--- tdff 4^ 'ffdt 


de' * - 

j d{ - pv') 

1 

1 

i 

( 5 ) 



2jLidm' 4' 2m^d ja 



'Helmholtz. Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Berlin l88a. Also Wiss. Abb. 2 , 
976. Also the very excellent and convenient translation of five of Helmholtz’s 
electrochemical papers, published by the Physical Society of London, page 60. 
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and here it must l)e noted that the differential of the energy, the 
sum of the work equivalents of all outer actions, appears as the first 
column of the right hand member, while the accompanying inner 
rearrangements of the energy of the phase—which necessarily sum 
up to zero—appear in the second column. The signification, now, 
of the integral expressions 

trf pv* ^jxm* 

appears at once from their differentiation. The first of them, ///', 
changes uniformly with incoming or outgoing heat, td^f ^ and may 
therefore be looked upon as that portion of the total energy of the 
phase which is potential with respect to heat,—it maybe termed the 
heat function. The second, pv\ changes uniformly with work, 
- pdv\ taken up or developed, it is a function which is potential 
with respect to work,—it is the leork fiinciion. The third, or 

£' tif { pv\ the < thermodynamic potential) of these integral 
quantities is that portion *of the energy which changes uniformly 
with the production or absorption of chemical work, 2 fjidm \— it 
might be termed, for the simple conditions here considered, the 
chemical function of the phase. Nothing, now, that 

tfdt I ddp 

we read from equation (5) that, in any reversible change of state of 
a phase : All heat is developed at the expense of the heat function, 
and this latter is transformed into the work and chemical functions 
by the amount tfdt if the temperature rise ; all work is produced at 
the expense of the work function, which is transformed into the heat 
and chemical functions by the amount ddp if the pressure rise ; and 
all chemical work appears* at the expense of the chemical function ^ 
which is at the same time transformed into the heat and work func¬ 
tions by the amount 

tfdt ddp - :£m^dfx 

through any variation in the temperature or the pressure. It should 
be noticed that variations in the relative masses (concentrations) of 
constituents do not cause variation in the value of the chemical 
function although they change the values of certain of the 

potentials ; such variations merely effect redistribution among the 
terms of the sum 
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without altering its total value. The simplification of statement 
which results from the introduction of conditions of constant tem¬ 
perature or pressure during change are too apparent to call for sepa¬ 
rate comment. 

The foregoing considerations suffice to give an obvious energy 
interpretation to the quantities 

iff ™ 2juim^ 

and to the terms 

7^'dt — v'dp 2m'djj, 

the former are functions potential with respect to the different kinds 
of action of whicji the phase is capable, while the latter are the 
quantities of energy which are transformed from one of these func¬ 
tions to others through concomitant changes in the temperature or 
pressure. When the total energy of the phase is resolved into pairs 
of functions, through successive combination of the three just dis¬ 
cussed, and these pairs are represented for brevity by the symbols 


: — pv* ~f- €' —- iff 

(6a) 

X' iff =1 4- pv' 

(6^) 

cp^ — trf —pif — e' — 2 iavi\ 

(60 

the equation (5) for the differential of the energy 
ing forms : 

takes the follow- 

,, f — tdrf -f rfdt 

} d\\)' - —pdd 

(7a) 

4 " ^^dm' — rfdi 


( d{--pv') — — pdv^ — v^dp 
dx!^- tdrf 

m 


+ 2fjidm^ if dp 


{ ^ ’Syidm! 

) dqi'^ tdrf ' ^70 

— pdx/ — "Sm'djx. 

In thermodynamic changes, as described for example, by (7a) all 
work and chemical energy furnished by the phase are supplied at the 
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expense of the function ?/’' and all heat at the expense of while, 
if the temperature change, ?/’' is transformed into irf by the amount 
rfdt} Similar interpretations may be given to the forms (7^) and 

( 7 ^)- 

/If. < i ^pen Systems > of l^hases 

If we consider as our thermodynamic body a system of coexist¬ 
ent phases, instead of a single phase, we shall form an exprcwssion 
for the tot^l energy of the system by summation, over all the differ¬ 
ent phases, of the equation (3) 

itf—pv’ I 

for the energy of each one. The masses making up the whole are 
still supposed to be independently variable,—the body is not a (dosed) 
syvStem, it is an open one. The summation gives 

f ttf — pv ; (8) 

where the unaccented letters refer to the entire mass ; for, the tem¬ 
perature, pressure and potentials have uniform values througliout, 
and the energy, entropy, volume and masses are additive. The dif¬ 
ferential of the energy is found by a similar summation of 

de' Idf — pdi^ I ^^dm^ 

as 

de tdi}—pdv I '^\.idm, (9) 


as is indeed obvious anyway since the energy of a heterogeneous 
syvStem of varying masses subject only to actions of heating and 
compression is detennined by the values of its entropy, its volume 
and the masses of its constituents—the constituents being as before 
so chosen that the values of the different dms are independent. A 
general expression for the differential of the energy is likewise to be 
obtained by differentiation of (8), which gives 

d^ ^ idf]—pdv ^f^idm 

-{ ^jdt—vdp ^mdfjL 

or, because of (9), 

o i}di—vdp \ ^mdjii 

for the entire system. The interpretation of these equations must 
remain the same as in the more special case of a single phase,—the 


(10) 

(11) 


*Coinpare Helmholtz, as previously cited, page 60. 
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equation (lo) reprewSents the total differential of the energy in all its 
changes both within and without the system, equation (9) asserts 
this differential to be the sum of the work equivalents of all outer 
actions added, whence follows (11) that the inner redistributions of 
parts of the energy, as consequent upon any reversible disturbance 
of the state of the system, must compensate one another to maintain 
the inner equilibrium. 

The entire matter may, accordingly, as before be represented in 
a single expression by writing 

- - idf} -f r/rf/ 

d{ — pv) — — pdv — vdp (12). 

dSpLm -- JSpidm 4 2 Emd}Xy 

where the two vertical columns of the right hand member represent 
respectively the accessions of energy and the innner rearrangements 
consequent upon change—the total value of the second column 
always disappearing. It is seen from the differentiation (12) that .the 
heat function^ /y/, of the system is that portion of the total energy 
which is potential with.respect to reversible heat; the xvork fmiciion, 
— pv, is potential with respect to reversible compression-work ; while 
the remainder of the energy, the quantity f — Uj -\~pv or the 

chemical function in this particular case, the thermodynamic potential 
f pv in general, is transformed into the other two in 

proportion as the temperature and the prcvssure suffer change. 
In any reversible thermodynamic variation of state there occurs a 
redistribution among these potential functions, such that rjdt is trans¬ 
ferred to the heat function if the temperature change and vdp to the 
work function if the pressure change, the algebraic sum of both, 
— 2 mdfA, being contributed by the chemical function to maintain 
the inner equilibrium. 

It ma> be noted in particular that in a compression the energy 
—pdv is added to the work function, but the quantity vdp is trans¬ 
ferred therefrom to the heat and chemical functions if the pressure 
rise,—the energy added does not in general increase the work func¬ 
tion alone. Similarly, on heating, the energy idtf is added to the 
heat function, but at the same time the quantity r/dt is contributed 
thereto by the other functions to restore the inner equilibrium if the 
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temperature rise, but is gained by them if it fall,—the added energy 
again not cxjining solely to the good of the function through which 
the supply of energy to the system is introduced. This is some¬ 
what as though work were added to a strained spring fastened to the 
piston confining an air cushion in a cylinder ; the energy added is 
not stored wholly in the increased potential energy of the spring, it is 
transferred in part, through compression, to that of the air cushion— 
to restore the inner equilibrium of the system. 

It may be said in general that all addition of heat increases the 
heat function and all addition of work the work function, while 
through change of temperature the energy yjdt is transferred from 
the chemical function to the heat function and through change of 
pressure the energy vdp passes from the work function to the chem¬ 
ical one—to the thermodynamic potential 

These general relations assume what may possibly he considered 
a somewhat simpler form when the abov^e potential functions are com¬ 
bined into pairs, as was done in studying the behavior of single 
phases. We wnll put 


»/' pv f /// 

X hf + ^f.im € *1 p7f 

(p It/ — pz> f " ^pm 

and consequently 


de - 


d€ 


</(/)/) -- 

tdrj -i 

tfdl 

df 

pdv 



4 ^pdm — 

Tfdt 

d(—pv) 

—pdv 

vdp 

dx 

idtf 



4 2 /Lidm 4 vdp 


('3«) 

{13^) 
(13^) 


(14a) 


(14^) 


while the form with tp is best left in the shape (12) where and 
<f( - pv) can readily be considered together. 

Helmholtz has termed the work and heat functions of (14a) the 
t<free>> and << bound)) energies of the system for isothermal changes, 
the former being free for conversion into work w'hile the latter is 
bound in this respect; the former, namely, is the potential energy with 
respect to work, the latter is potential with respect to heat only. 
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This terminology can be applied to both (i4<aj) and ( i^b). The former 
asserts that in isothermal changes all work is produced at the ex¬ 
pense of the free energy and all heat at the expense of the bound, 
while free energy is transformed into bound by the amount 7^dt if the 
temperature rise. This was clearly recognised by Helmholtz’ and it 
supplies in so far the interpretation to be given to the quantities 
ffdi and it], as was stated by him in his famous first paper on the 
free energy theory. Equation (14^) asserts on the other hand that 
in isobaric changes work is produced at the expense of the free 
energy, — pv, and heat at the expense of the t)ound/ while free 
energy is transformed into bound by the amount vdp if the pressure 
rise. This latter conception is, to be sure, in so far more artificial 
than the former as neither — pv nor e + pv --- can be considered 
as positive parts of the total energy of the system, and, too, the 
< bound) energy is not bound in this case as regards the production 
of chemical work ; its usefulness nevertheless is no wi.se impaired by 
these coiivSiderations. The third fonn of statement, that with cp, 
reads that all external actions are produced at the expense of the 
action functmi (p^ while the latter is transformed into the chemical 
function (the energy of the <(air cushion >>) by the amount 

^mdju “ — T^dt + vdp 

through such concomitant variations of temperature or of pressure 
as may arise. 

IV, Closed Systems of Phases 

For closed systems of phases, i. e, homogeneous or heterogen¬ 
eous systems of fixed quantities of substances, the whole matter is 
simplified by the disappearance of all quantities of chemical work 
done upon the system or by it. The energy of the entire mass be¬ 
comes a function of its total entropy and volume simply and we 
have, as at first, 

de tdvf — pdiK 

The total differential (lo) of the energy may then be written 

d€ ~ - tdf} - pdv 

4 ^pdm H Tfdt — vdp -[ 2 £mdp 

‘Helmholtz. 1 . c. page 60 of the i*hysical Society’s translation. 

»Compare Gibbs, 1 . c. 148. 
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whence 


so that 


o T}dt - vdp-\ ^jLidm | ^md^ 


d^fxm 

- Tjdt |- vdp 

(15) 

d( hi) 

idt/ 4 * 7}di 


di pv) 

- pdv vdp 

(l 6 a) 

d^fxni 

7/di 1 vdp. 



The state of affairs is here simply that in any reversible change 
all heat is produced from the heat function and all work from the 
work function, wdiile the chemical function gains - 7 fdf and z^dp 
from the former and the latter through any changes of temi)erature 
or pressure which occur ; the vSimile of the air cushion applies with 
peculiar force to the behavior of the chemical function f in this case. 
In the more special modes of description employing the functions 
f or X we write 


I ^(///)- Idr; 1 ffdl 
j dt/' - pdzf i]dt 

( d{ pv) - pdv vdp 

db' , 

( dx - Idif i vdp 


(16/0 


(16O 


which assert simply that, wdiether the free and bound energies for 
ivSothernial or for isobaric changes be considered, all w’^ork done, —pdv, 
is produced from the free energy and all heat, tdif, from the bound, 
while in the former ca.se i]dt is the energy transferred from 
the free energy to the bound if the temperature change, and in the 
latter vdp is that passing from the free to the bound through changes 
of pressure. 

The General Case 


There remains now merely to extend these considerations to 
the generalized case in which the working system can produce 
reversible actions other than effects of heating, compression and the 
transfer of masses, as for example in the production of an electric 
current. In such a case the state of the system requires for its 
determination a number of parameters e^, ... in addition to the 
entropy, volume and masses previously considered, and we must 
write 
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dB^idt] ^^pdv-{- Spidm + 2 Cdc (17) 

where Cj is set for the derivative and the second summation 
extends over all the new parameters. If we differentiate the quantity 

termed £ consivStently by Gibbs but written often as in the 

foregoing special cafses, we shall have ♦ 

d^^de — tdr} + pdv — Yjdi -f vdp 
and, on comparison with (17), 

d £ -- 2 fxdm + 2 Cdc ~ tjdi -} vdp, (18) 

We can now write 

f d(irf) ~ tdff -|- ffdt 

< d( — pv) - ~ —pdv — vdp 

( dJi-^~ 2^dm—r}dt Oga) 

2Cdc -f- vdp 

which is seen again to be the total differential of the energy of the 
system. For the first column of the second member is this differen¬ 
tial, by (17), and the second is zero. So the interpretation of the 
quantities 

“ pv £ — vdp 

remains in this general case much as in the simpler ones pre¬ 
viously studied : All work is supplied by the work function and all 
heat by the heat function, while through any changes of temperature 
or pressure which arise there result transfers of - t^d/ and -f vdp 
from the heat and work functions respectively to £— the ((thermo¬ 
dynamic potential for constant pressure)) of Duhem, the character¬ 
istic function —of Massieu. The thermodynamic potential 
takes charge of the inner equilibrium of the system. 

With use of the potential functions 

y? B - ftf 

X ^ -I pv 

the equation {iga) assumes the forms 
dp ^ 

I d^r-pdv (^9*) 

•+ 2/Adm 

2 Cdc — tjd^ 
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- " pdv - vdp ^ ^ 

id„ 

I ^fjidm 
j ^Cdc -{ vdp. 

From these it appears that, even in this general case, all heat is pro¬ 
duced from the bound energy, /;/, and all outer work 

outer work - pdv |- ^fidm f ^Cdc 

from the free energy, //\ while free energy is transformed into bound by 
the amount tjdi if the temperature change that, further, all heat and 
non-mechanical forms of work are produced from the bound energy, 
Xy and all mechanical work from the free, — pv, while through 
changes of pressure the latter is converted into the former by the 
amount vdpi^ 

So, in every pOvSsible case : i. The function 
X ~ € +pv 

is potential with respect to all possible isobaric action save compres¬ 
sion work, and it changes by vdpxi the pressure change ; 2. The 
function 

- B tij 


\ dx 


is potential with resixict to all possible isothermal work (wholly con¬ 
vertible work equivalents), and it changes by - i]dt if the tempera¬ 
ture change ; and 3. The function 


{ B ™ /// 4 pv 


‘Compare Helmholtz, /. c, 

“Helmholtz (/. c, 59) has termed tlie entropy < < The heat-capacity for heat 
produced at the expense of the free energy * 1 ' during adiabatic change)). This 
is indicated directly b)" (19/^), in particular by the fonnulation 


b/ 


dt- 


r^df 


ht 


dL 


The analogous remark derived from {r9r) and relating to the volume is that— 
The volume is the work capacity for compression produced at the expense of the 
free energy, —pvy in adiabatic changes when all work done is compression 
work. For we note that 
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is potential for all actions save heating and the production of com- 
^pression work, and it changes with temperature and pressure by the 
amount 

— t}dt + vdp. 

It may be said, finally, that the energy quantity 

rfdi 

is in every case transferred through change of temperature from the 
integral function which is potential with respect to non-mechanical 
forms of work, to that which is potential for heat; and that the 
energy 

vdp 

is always transferred through change of pressure from the function 
which is potential with respect to mechanical work to that potential 
with respect to non-mechanical work^ (not heat). The former rep¬ 
resents the heat produced in the system from its stock of wholly 
convertible work equivalents and the latter represents compression 
stored there at the expense of the system’s capacity for producing 
mechanical work. The generality of these relations is perhaps 
easier seen when the equations (19a) to (19O are written out more 
in full—as follows : 

r d(j7^)^ tdrj -| 7}dt 

de - < d{ — pv) -- pdv — vdp 

( d^ ~ ^fxdm — rfdt 

~| :^Cdc I vdp 

f d{t7i) tdij -f 7}dt 

de N , , 

( d(/' ” pdv vdp 

i ^^dm— i}dt 

1 ^Cdc -| vdp 


(I 9 ^J^) 


(19^) 


*My attention has been caught by a footnote itj a pa])er by 1^, Natanson, 
Zeitphys, Chem. 10, 741, (1892), where the quantities and are termed 
the transformed heat and the iransfortned work of the system. The source 
cited is Natanson’s Theoretische Physik, which however has appeared only in 
Polish and is not accessible to me. It seems probable that this author had in 
mind some such view as the above. Later: See, however, the note at the close 
of this article. 
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\ d( - pv) - -- pdv - vdp 

^ ) ' dx tdtf ^ ifdt 

I ^Udm - i]d{ 

■| ^Cdc I'dp 


(rcK) 

# 


the statements made are verified in each of the three. 

The first (19^) of these equations has for simplicity of state¬ 
ment and readiness of interpretation much to recommend it, and 
this may account in some measure for the prominent part taken in 
recent years by the thermodynamic potential f in the development 
of the theory of chemical equilibria : the appearance here, too, of 
the temperature and pressure as independent variables is an advan¬ 
tage not offered by the other forms of statement. The important 
equations of the potential theory, when it is cast into this form, are 
then (for the case where thd- differentials dc disappear ) 


di ^^idm - tfdi 1 vdp 
o tfdi vdp i ^mdfi, 


their interpretation is greatly aided by the foregoing considerations. 
The view advocated in the present paper is, briefly, that just as 


de tdtf pdx* ! 'l^f.idm 


represents the change of the energy of a material system, as depend¬ 
ent directly upon actions from without, .so is the sum 

tfdi vdp I ^mdf.1 o 


to be regarded as denoting the mutually compensating changes of 
the energy, which arise within the system itself when actions occur. 
The individual terms of this sum may then be regarded very suit¬ 
ably as the quantities of energy which are transformed from certain 
of the potential functions of the system into others during change of 
temperature or pressure—the potential functions themselves main¬ 
taining their general significations thereby.’ 


Cornell University^ Deccmhet 

^After this paper was in type the writer <liscovered very unexpectedly that 
the general features of the view which it presents are contained in a brief 
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article by L. Natanson in Wiedemann's Annalen^ jyS (/.<fp/), which had 
been altogether overlooked. It has seemed best, all the same, upon due consid¬ 
eration, to allow the paper to appear, and this for the reasons that the more 
detailed discussion here given may have some value in aiding a comprehension 
of the matter, that the present statement bears immediately upon certain gen¬ 
eral formulas of great importance in Gibbs’s theory of thermodynamic equi- 
libria—especially upon the interpretation to be given to his very remarkable 
equation (97), and also because the view in question does not seem to have 
received the recognition which it deserves—as is evinced by the absence of any 
emplo3ment of it in the text books of van Laar (1893) and of Helm (1894) on 
the thermodynamics of chemical processes. 



AN EXAMINATION OF THE ABEGG METHOD OF 


MEASURING FREEZING-POINT DEPREvSSIONS 


HY E. H. LOOMIS 

Under the title, << Depression of the Freezing Point in very 
Dilute Solutions,))' Abegg has recently described various modifi¬ 
cations of his former method* which have greatly increased its 
accuracy. Besides repeating the measurements made with the earlier 
method on NaCl, cane sugar and alcohol, he has determined, in 
addition, the freezing points of the following solutions :—KChK^SO^, 
tartaric acid, grape sugar and urea. It is to be regretted that he did 
not subject MgSO^ and KNO^to the same careful examination, since 
it will be rememl)ered that these salts according to the measurements 
of Loomis exhibit a marked departure from the theory which 
Arrhenius proposed and which Abegg accepts. The mere fact that 
NaCl,KCl,Kj,SO^ and the great majority of the compounds examined 
by me seem to support tliis theory strongly, makes it, I think, 
the more important that tho.se, at lea.st, who accept the theory, 
should in their work of repeating the investigations of other observers, 
give careful attention to the solutions which pre.sent exceptions. 
Any broadening of the present theories mirst come by a critical 
examination of the exceptional cases, and these need first of all to 
be established upon a sure experimental basis before any modification 
or extension of present theories may be safely undertaken. In 
regard to all hasty efforts in this direction the words of caution which 
Abegg himself expresses (page 232) are most timely :—(< Neither the 
extent nor certainty of the present experimental data is sufl[icient to 
furnish a sure foundation for speculation.)) These words, specificall}^ 
uttered with sole reference to his own work, the great accuracy of 

* Abegg. Zeit. phys. Chem. ao, 207 (1896). 

“Nernst and Abegg. Ibid. 15, 681 (1894). 
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which appears to the most hasty as well as to the most critical read¬ 
er, could, I think, be wisely appropriated by all workers in this 
field of research. 

The present work commends itself for the manifest purpose of 
the observer to secure exact results whatever may be their bearing 
on any accepted theory ; and it is hoped for this reason that the 
work will be extended over a large range of characteristic com¬ 
pounds. The great need at present is a broader basis of well estab¬ 
lished experimental facts. 

In regard to the present method of Abegg, one observes that it 
differs from the earlier method (Neriist and Abegg) in the following 
particulars:— 

1. The substitution of a mixture of .salt water and fine ice in 
place of the former << cryohydrate)) in the production of the cold 
bath of constant temperature outside the air mantle in which the 
((freezing vesselis placed. This cold bath is kept at a constant 
temperature a few tenths of a degree below o®C. (Loomis) 

2. The {substitution of an automatically regulated mechanical 
stirrer for the former hand stirrer. (Abegg) 

3. The increase of the dimensions of the apparatus so that 
1000 cc, of the solution are used instead 100 cc, (Jones) 

4. The use of a mechanical vibrator for jarring the thermom¬ 
eter while in use. (Pickering^) 

5. The initial overcooling, which the solutions undergo before 
freezing begins, was not allowed to exceed o.8®C, in general it was 
o.5®C. (L.) In the former method this overcooling was left to take 
care of itself and u.sually reached i.30°C. 

These modifications in the method together with the fact that 
the work is now done at a room-temperature usually Ixilow 6®C 
enable Abegg to dispense with the corrections which had to be 
applied to the results obtained with the earlier method as follows :— 

First, the adoption of the ice and salt water mantle, the temper¬ 
ature of which is kept a few tenths of a degree below o®C (L.), 

»This jarring of all finely divided thermometers, now generally kfiown to 
be indispensable to their accurate performance, while universally credited to 
lyoomis, was introduced by S. U. Pickering in his calorimetric work in 1886. 
See Phil, Mag, ($) ai, 330 (1886) and Jour. Chem. Soc. 51, 294 (1887). 
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together with the fact that the room teini)erature was lowered to a 
point as near o^C as the method would permit (L. )has brought 
the << convergence temperature >» to such close coincidence with the 
true freezing point of the solution that the correction for the differ¬ 
ent values of the Nernst and Abegg constant K in different solutions 
vanishes. 

Second, the restriction of the overcooling of the solution to the 
small average amount of o.5°C makes it no longer necessary to 
apply the correction for changes in the concentration of the solution 
due to the separation from the solution of a considerable part of the 
solvent in the form of << ice o. 

The former correction was first theoretically calculated by 
Nernst and Abegg, as well as experimentally verified by them, and 
is undoubtedly valid. 

The latter correction has only a rough theoretical foundation 
and, so far as is known to me, has had no experimental verification. 
It was undoubtedly Abegg's effort to eliminate this uncertain correc¬ 
tion that led to the modifications of his former method. TliCvSe mod¬ 
ifications at the same time nece.ssarily eliminated the other correction, 
since any attempt to confine the overcooling to a small amount, with 
the purpo.se of having a ver}’ small quantity of ice present in the 
solution, at once re^iuires that the solution be completely isolated 
from the disturbing outside temperatures. This was the fundamen¬ 
tal idea in the Loomis method (1893). It may not be out of place 
here to refer to the original publication of thi.s method in Wiede¬ 
mann’s Annalen, 51, 504 (1894) where the following words are 
found : n Es liegt somit die Nothwendigkeit 'vor die F/i/ssigkeit deren 
Gefrierpunkt bestimmt werdai solf vor den storenden Einftussen der 
Aussentemperatnren zn schiitzen.\\ Accordingly the overcooling was 
confined to the limits o. 15*^0 — o.25°C and the freezing vessel was 
surrounded with an airlxith protected, except at the top, with an aux¬ 
iliary cold bath of con.stant temperature o.3°C below that of the freez¬ 
ing point of the solution. To guard against the disturbing influence of 
the air, the freezing tube was made very long and the solution was 
confined to its lower extremity, so that it was deeply submerged 
in the << protection bath)). To provide still farther against any dis¬ 
turbance due to the room-temperature, the room-temperature was 
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lowered until it was as near o°C as the season of the year would per¬ 
mit. All subsequent measurements have been made at about 3®C. 
I have taken several occasions to emphasize my belief that a last 
degree of exactness in freezing point work is to be looked for only 
when the room temperature is kept constant at o®C. This has thus 
far been impossible with the facilities which have been at my com¬ 
mand. That these experimental precautions, developed after many 
thousand observations of the freezing-point of pure water, resulted 
in the complete elimination or perhaps better balancing of all the 
disturbing influences, was established, I think, by the long series of 
experiments which showed that the thermometer gave sensibly 
the same readings when only mere traces of ice were present as when 
there were large quantities in the waterl It seems fair to assume 
that this would have been impossible if the << convergence tempera- 
•tureo had not been practically identical with the true freezing point 
of the solution, and my original conclusion seems to be abundantly 
justified,namely, that ((The disturbing influences of the freezing 
bath and the air were so far eliminated that the actual freezing point 
of water as well as that of a dilute solution may l>e determined with 
the greatest certainty, ))^ The word << actual >> was here employed to 
distinguish the true freezing point from what Nernst and Abegg call 
the << apparent )> freezing point. This reference is sufficient explan¬ 
ation of the fact that I have never thought it necessary to examine 
my method ((with reference to the sources of error which Nernst 
and Abegg discovered)) and will leave, I think, little reason for 
them ((to wonder)). 

It may be safely accepted that the convergence temperature 
plays no role in the results obtained by the Loomis method. The 
almost complete identity of these later results of Abegg (1896) with 
those obtained by me (1893) is additional ground for believing 
that this conclusion is valid. See for example Fig. 8, where the 
results of these observers for alcohol are graphically represented. 
While it thus appears that, in main features, the present method of 
Abegg is essentially that introduced by Loomis, it must not be over¬ 
looked that Abegg has very ingeniously protected his freezing vessel 

*Wied. Ann. 5 i» 511 (1894). 

»See Phys. Rev. i, 213 (1893). 
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above so that there is the most complete isolation of his solutions from 
the room temperature and he is thus able to secure good results even 
at ordinary room temperatures. He has also introduced successfully 
a mechanical stirrer, and thus justly claims to have barred out the last 
possibility of the observer’s bias affecting the results. This is an ad¬ 
vance by no means insignificant. In connection with my work I have 
found, however, after proper precautions are taken to eliminate the ob¬ 
server’s bias, and when his only concern is to stir the solution uniformly, 
that hand stirring is entirely permissible and is so sensibly uniform 
that no appreciable errors are introduced from this cause. In regard 
to the value of increasing the quantity of the .solution as Abegg has 
done, in accordance with the .suggestion of Jones, from 100 cc. to 
looorr., I think there is some doubt. Following the .same suggestion 
I increased the quantity from 70 re, to 250 cc. but failed to observe 
any reduction in the experimental errors. Abegg does not call 
attention to any facts that would lead us to believe that this change 
has contributed anything to the accuracy of his new method. 

We are now ready to pass to an examination of the new results 
them.selves. Without giving the data in tabular form they are 

graphically represented Figs. i~8, where thex-x-x lines 

represent Abegg’s values of the molecular depression. Ordinates 




are molecular depressions and abscis.sse are gram-molecular strength 
of the solutions (gram. mol. per liter of the solution). The 

o-o-o lines in the figures are the corresponding values 

found by Ivoomis. 

I. By an examination of these <<curves)) it appears, that, 
barring zigzags, they present in general a most gratifying agreement 
with those obtained by me. This agreement is so flo.se in all ca.ses 
except cane sugar and urea in extreme dilution — o.oi-0.02) 
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as to amount to little less than an identity. Thus, taking the 
measurements for the i/ioo normal solutions and <<smoothing)) 
out the various curves as far as experimental errors will justify we 
find the following differences between the measurements of Abegg 
and Loomis :— 


NaCl +0.0010® 

KjjSO^ 0.0000® 

Tartaric Acid^ —0.0005® 
KCl +0.0003® 


Cane Sugar 
Grape Sugar* 
Urea 
Alcohol 


+0,0016® 

—o.ooo7®(?) 

+0.0013® 

+0.0006® 


These differences can hardly be looked upon as large even in the 
extreme cases of cane sugar and urea ; and 
they practically disappear altogether in the 
regions of greater concentration. It is not to 
be overlooked that these differences between 
Abegg’s results and those found by me are 
less than the differences exhibited by the two 
parallel series of observations made by Abegg 
himself on the respective solutions. For a tab¬ 
ular exhibit of these differences the reader is 
referred to Abegg’s paper.* The full signifi¬ 
cance of these facts appears very strongly in 
the revsults for tartaric acid, KCl, and alco¬ 
hol. (See Figs. 2, 4, 8.) I may be allowed 
the privilege of expressing here my deep satis¬ 
faction at this splendid verification of 1113^ early work by such careful 
and conscientious investigators as Nernst and Abegg, especially in 
the case of the alcohol results, which have so long stood alone, 
and which the former work of Nernst andAbegg certainly did not 
confirm. That the greater accuracy of Abegg’s new method should 
result in such close duplication of my values is most gratify¬ 
ing. I am however unable to agree with Abegg in his explan¬ 
ation of the low values for alcohol, namely, that they arise 



^Princeton Bulletin, 1896, Oct. p^ige 56. 
®Zeit. phys. Chein. 30 , 224 (1896). 
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from inaccuracies in the generally accepted vSpecific gravity tables/ 
particularly since such explanation would require that these tables 
are about five per cent wrong. I am not aware that the extensive 
and widely varied work on the properties of alcohol solutions has 
ever before raised any such suspicion. Quite recently Wildermann 
has similarly sought to explain the low values which I found for 
urea by supposing that I incorrectly determined the strength of the 



original solution. Such an explanation is not at all improbable, and 
makes it desirable that the observers who repeat this work should 
start out from a normal solution of the compound prepared by direct 
weighing, and that they should then carefully determine its specific 
gravity after making sure that the urea is pure. The urea which I 
employed was the ordinary r. p. compound prej)ared by Ilenn and 
Kittier, Strasburg, and was used without recrystallization. The 

sp.gr. )o{ the ((normal)) solution (normal at 6^0 was 1,0148. 

These data would enable any chemist to decide how much in error 
my (( normal)) solution must have been. 
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2. An examination of the experimental results affords the 
means for a trustworthy estimation of the method’s accurac3\ 

It is to be observed in the first place that the careful isolation of 
the solutton from disturbing influences together with the great uni¬ 
formity of the stirring and extremely constant temperature of the 


*Tbo8e Mendelejeff were used in ttiy work on alcohoF. Abegg does not 
indicate whose tables he employed. 
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x< protection bath)> enable Abegg to attain an absolutely stationary 
mercury column, which according to his direct experiments could be 
maintained continuously for three hours^ during which time no varia-* 
tion amounting to i/ioooo of a degree was observed. 

May it not be asked if this surprising constancy may not be 
misleading? It certainly has proved so in the i/ioo° thermometer 
used by me, and I have elsewhere ventured to suggest that this sta¬ 
tionary position of the mercury should not be taken as a decisive 
indication that the temperature of the solution has become constant; 
since I have found that the mercury, having once become stationary, 
remains so for any length of time during which the bulb experiences 
only slight changes of temperature, say a few ten-thoUvSandths of a 
degree. Alas, this is the most troublesome way in which, what 
Abegg calls the <<inertia)) of these fine thermometers comes to 

light. It is for this reason that I 
have always been obliged to oper¬ 
ate with a rising mercury column 
and that too with constant jar¬ 
ring, of great uniformity. In this 
way the errors arising from this 
side and in measuring depres¬ 
sions of the freezing point would largely drop out. I have repeat¬ 
edly observ^ed this absolute constancy of the merciny column during 
a period of ten minutes, but the observation has never produced any 
feeling but that of despair, since it is reasonably sure that an abso¬ 
lutely constant temperature cannot be maintained for a period of ten 
minutes, to say nothing about three hours. 

That the constancy of Abegg’s thermometer is no certain test 
of the cou-stancy of the temperature but is due to << iner¬ 

tia)), I think appears from an examination of a series of observa¬ 
tions which he made on the freezing point of water (page 216}. 
Eight such observations are published by him together with the 
barometric pressure at the time of each. Correcting these observa¬ 
tions to a constant pressure by using the data which were obtained 
directly by experiment, we find that these eight determinations vary 
among themselves o.oo5°C. This is more than ten times greater 
than the estimated error of the method. Abegg, however, is led to 
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refer these great variations to accidental impurities of the distilled 
water. A moment’s reflection shows that such supposed impurities 
would need to be so enormous that they would raise the water to the 
order of a i/iooo normal solution at least, which would correspond 
to about 0,06 grams of sodium chlorid per liter ! Since Abegg operated 
on salt solutions containing only a trifle more than twice this amount 
(0.00241-normal), we are forced to lielieve that he must have given 
some due attention to the preparation of suitable water for his work 
as well as taken the usual precautions for its protection against 
accidental contamination. One is the more safe in making this 
assumption since he gives the molecular strength of his dilute solu¬ 
tions to the fifth decimal or to a degree of accuracy a hundred-fold 
greater than his supposition in regard to the impurities of the water 
itself would permit. 

It seems most reasonable to suppose, on the contrary, that these 
variations in the observations, great as they are, are to be referred 
jointly to the <<inertia)) of the thermometer, and the inability of 
the method to reproduce and maintain exactly the true freezing 
temperature of the water. 

It may not be without value to call attention to the variations 
in the similar observations made with my thernioiueter (1893-1896), 

The first series, extending over a period of five weeks, and com¬ 
prising sixteen determinations, showed a maximum variation of 
0.0015°C.^ The second series, made during a period of twelve 
weeks, and comprising hveniy-five determinations, .show a maximum 
variation of o.oo38°C,* While a third series, not yet published, 
made during twelve weeks of the past winter and comprising nine- 
tecfi determinations show a variation of o.oo3o°C. It needs to be 
added that in this latest .series the variation is of the nature of an 
almost uniform rise during the entire period. While the variations 
ill my determinations of the freezing point of water appear thus to 
be about fourfold less than those of Abegg, I have never been able to 
believe that any measurable part of the variation could be referred to 
0accidental impurities)) in tlie water itself. In fact, it is so de.sira- 

"Wied. Ann* 51, 512 (1894). 

«lbid, S7. $15 (1896). 
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ble to know that the water which I employed remained free from 
such accidental impurities that I have always measured periodically 
its electrical conductivity with this in view, Fortunately, I have thus 
far found no evidence of any accidental contamination of my stock 
of distilled water. 

We should now seek a final answer in regard to the accuracy 
of the method by a direct examination of the results themselves. 
At the outset it is apparent that this accuracy is considerably 
greater in the new than in the old method. Inspection, however, 
of the results as exhibited by the curves in Figs. i~8, for exam¬ 
ple in Fig. I, where the results for NaCl are plotted, shows that much 
is still to be desired. If we suppose, as Abegg undoubtedly does, 
that the irregularities of this NaCl curve have no signihcance with 
reference to the solution itself at these points, but are to be referred 
to experimental errors, then we are obliged to admit that in the 
region m - 0.022 there is an experimental error of al>out two hun¬ 
dredths of a degree. Such errors must be assumed quite generally 
throughout the NaCl series as well as elsewhere in other solutions, in 
order to reduce the results to the required regularity. These errors 
are not to be explained by referring them to inaccuracy in the 
preparation of the solutions, though Abegg says this may amount 
to two per cent, since the total depression at tn 0.022 in the case of 
NaCl is only 0.0784*^ and an error of two per cent would still be less 
than o.cx:)2°C, while the actual error here is something like ten times 
this amount. A study of these NaCl results together with those for 
grape sugar, Fig. 6, will require Abegg to agree with me in believ¬ 
ing that his method has not yet reached a degree of accuracy wdiich 
will justify its application to << ver>^ dilute solutions)), and that the 
region of dilution beyond the i/ioo normal, while the most impor¬ 
tant of all, has as yet furnished few if any trustworthy results. 

3. A careful study of the present method, independent of the 
results obtained by its use, leads one to regard it as entirely free from 
objections in principle ; and convinces one that it marks a positive 
advance in freezing-point methods. The fact that Abegg's results 
do not justify this conclusion is not decisive against it. It seems cer¬ 
tain if he will subject each solution to a number of entirely inde¬ 
pendent observations, that the average values will show little trace 
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of irregularity. I have always made five or more such independ¬ 
ent determinations of each solution, and while the average varia- 
ti<yn in these series is not far from a full thousandth of a degree, the 
mean values thus obtained have never shown the slightest irregular¬ 
ity except in the region of extreme dilution. The work involved is 
great, but the method so carefully developed by Abegg warrants 
the belief that if this course is followed great increase in accuracy 
will result and important theoretical conclusions be estal)lished. 

For the present the questions remain :— 

Is the molecular depression in the case of non-electrolytes 
constant ? 

Or does it increase uniformly with increase of concentration ? 

Or does it exhibit a minimum value ? 

A decisive experimental answer to these important questions is 
most desirable. The persistent efibrt to perfect experimental meth¬ 
ods of which the present one of Abegg marks a positive advance, 
warrants the hope that in the near future the difficult problems which 
this region of experimental Physics presents may be solved. 


Princclon Unii'crsiiv. 



SULFUR AND TOLUENE 


BY J. K. HAYWOOD 

At the request of Professor Bancroft I have made some deter¬ 
minations of the boiling points of mixtures of sulfur and toluene 
and of sulfur and xylene when there are present two liquid phases 
and vapor. The measurements were made in the old-fashioned 
Beckmann apparatus, using glass beads to ensure constant boiling. 
The thermometer was placed in the upper liquid layer, the one in 
which toluene is solvent. The toluene was carefully purified and 
boiled at no°. On adding sulfur the temperature rose gradually to 
112.05and then remained constant. No attempts were made to 
determine the composition of the liquid phases at this temperature ; 
but, by graphical interpolation from Alexejew’s measurements, 
there should be thirty-three per cent of sulfur in one of the liquid 
phases and about ninety-two and one-half per cent in the other.* 
The xylene used had a boiling point of 138.95° while the monovar¬ 
iant system, sulfur in xylene, xylene in sulfur, and vapor, boiled at 
143°, making a rise of boiling-point of about four degrees as against 
two in the preceding case. 

In both these systems the constant boiling point for the two 
liquid layers and vapor lies between the boiling points of the two 
pure components. It is very easy to state the conditions under 
which this will occur. If a solid melts under a liquid with forma¬ 
tion of a second liquid phase, there will be prCvSent at one tempera¬ 
ture the nonvariant system, solid, two solutions and vapor. The 
vapor pressure of this system will be between the vapor pressures of 
the pure components or above that of either.'^ In the first case we 

*Wied. Ann. a8, 310 (1886). 

»This is on the assumption that the vapor preasure of the component which 
does not become solid is higher than that of the one which does. 
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shall have, at a temperature just above that of the iionvariant 
system, two liquid layers and vapor, the pressure lying between 
those of the pure com|x>nents at that temperature. In the second 
case we sliall have, at temperatures just below that of the non¬ 
variant system, a saturated solution with a higher vapor pressure 
than the pure solvent. A mixture of naphthalene and water boils 
at a lower temperature than pure water and it is possible that at 
about 74® the saturated solution has a higher vapor pressure than 
pure water at that temperature. If not, there must be some tem¬ 
perature at which the two liqiiid la\ers have exactly the same pres¬ 
sure as pure water. Which of these two alternatives is the right 
one can only be settled by experiment ; but, at first sight, it would 
seem as if the former were the more probable. When a gas is dis¬ 
solved in a liquid and the temperature rises, the solubility of the 
gas decreases and the difference betwx‘en the vapor pressure of the 
solution and that of the pure solvent increases if the former be 
greater than the latter and decreases in the rev^erse case. When both 
components are liquids which l)ecome more wSoluble each in the other 
with rising temperature, it is to be expected that the vaix)r pressure 
of the solution will decrease relati^el}^ to the pressures of the 
pure components. The only case where this would not happen 
would be when the change of the solubilities with the temperature 
was small while the vapor pressure of the less volatile component 
‘increased enormously when compared with that of the other com- 
|X)nent. 


Cornell University; July /, jS^ 6, 
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Vorlesungen ueber Gasthearie. Ludwig Boltzma^in. L Theil: 
Theorie der Case mit einatomigen Molekulm, dercn Dimensionen 
gcgcv die mi tilere Weglange versrkwinden. Large Svo, vi and 204 
pages. Leipzig. Johann Ambrosius Barth. Pfice, 6 marks. 

The Kinetic Theory of Gases, as it stands to-day, constitutes one of 
the important applications of the theory of probability. This in 
itself is a sufficient explanation of the difficulty of the subject, of 
the controversies that have arisen over its fundamental principles, 
and of the aversion with which it is often regarded by the student. 
Within a few months one of the fundamental parts of the theory has 
been made the object of a vigorous onslaught by M. Bertrand, who 
declares it to be arrant nonsense, as he has so frequently done of 
other theories. The Kinetic Theory is important as being the only 
attempt to explain the fundamental properties of matter on a simple 
mechanical basis that has met with any success as lo its agreement 
with the facts. That we should have such a theory for gases only 
is not surprising, in view of their simpler properties when compared 
with liquids and solids. 

If the student anxious to gain a knowledge of the Kinetic 
Theory should ask where it is to be obtained we should immediately 
refer him to the various papers of Clausius, Maxwell, Boltzmann 
and Tait. If however he has not access to the numerous Transac¬ 
tions in which these have appeared, it will not be a difficult matter 
to name the available sources of information. The writer has be¬ 
fore him on the table all the works with wdiich he is Hcxjuainted 
that deal with the subject, and except for the two big volumes' of 
Maxwell’s papers they do not form a large pile. Of these only three 
are devoted exclusively to the Kinetic Theory, One only, the 
earliest as to date, is in English, namely the treatise of Watson. 
This deals almost exclusively with the establishment of a single 
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theorem, that of Maxwell and Boltzmann on the distribution of the 
energy in the steady condition. The second, the treatise of (). E. 
Meyer, is valuable for the plain accounts of the principles involved 
and for the large collection of numerical data, the mathematical de* 
velopments being crowded into an appendix. The third treatise, 
which constitutes the last volume of Clausius' Mechanischv IVarmc- 
theorie, is an account of the subject by one of its creators, and fur¬ 
nishes the student with an excellent idea of the essential parts of 
the theory, but is somewhat lacking in unity of treatment. Of 
works containing chapters devoted to the Kinetic Theory we may 
mention Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, which treats the subject in a 
very elementary manner, without any reference to the theory of 
probability, .Ruhlinann's Mcchanische Wannviheorie, which contains 
an extended chapter on the subject, Voigt’s Kompendium dcr Physik, 
which devotes a few brief pages to the matter, and Winkehnann’s 
Handbnc% where we find an excellent chapter by Jager. Finally, 
and best of all, we have Kirchhoff’s Thcorie der lUarmr, of wdiich 
the last eighty-six pages are devoted to the Kinetic Theory of Gavses, 
the treatment being a very careful and lucid one, like everything 
that Kirclihoff ever wrote. 

Christian.sen’s lilemcnte der ihcoretischen }*hysik, which treats 
such a great variety of subjects in such an interesting manner, has 
nothing at all on the Kinetic Theory. 

In view of the small number of available text-books, the ap¬ 
pearance of a treatise by Professor Boltzmann vrill be welcomed by 
many fjersons, especially if they have read his very interesting 
lectures on Maxwell’s theory of electricity. Boltzmann is easily the 
first of living German theoretical physicists, and besides has con¬ 
tributed to the subject in question some of its most important parts. 
The present volume deals only with the simplest type of molecules, 
and therefore does not deal with the theorem especially connected 
with the name of Boltzmann, which concerns the partition of the 
energy among the various parameters that determine the state of the 
molecule, except in the particular case treated by Maxwell, where 
the parameters are the rectangular coordinates of the molecule. In 
the first section of the book the molecules are considered as small 
perfectly elastic spheres, in the second as point centers of repulsive 
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force, and in the third the special assumption is treated making the 
law of the force that of the inverse fifth power, as suggested and 
developed by Maxwell. 

The problem of the Kinetic Theory in its simplest case may be 
thus stated :—given a large number of equal small bodies flying 
about in a manner of which we know nothing, colliding with each 
other according to the principles of conservation of momentum and 
of energy, what fraction of the whole number will, after a great 
many collisions, possess any given velocity, how many collisions 
will there be, on the average, in a given time, how far will the par¬ 
ticles travel, on the average, between two successive collisions, and 
in what manner will they carry from one place to another certain 
properties, such as mass, momentum, and kinetic energy. The 
first of these questions was asked and aswered by Maxwell. Of his 
law of distribution of velocities Maxwell gave two proofs. Of these 
the first is characterized by Kirchhoff as KKcinfach, abtf nicht 
streng >>. It is, however, the only one usually given in the text¬ 
books. It depends only on the assumption that the probabilities of 
given values of the three rectangular components of tlie velocities of 
a molecule are perfectly independent. This assumption has been 
much criticized, and is the main object of Bertrand’s attack. Thi.s 
proof is not given by Boltzmann, who gives what is substantially 
Maxwell’s second proof. In this the effect of the collisions on the 
distribution of the v^elocities is considered, as it obviously must be. 
The steady state is declared to be reached when there is an exact 
equality between the number of collisions of tw^o so-called opposite 
kinds. Boltzmann then goes on to consider the case wdiere 
this equality is not observed, so that the stale of the di.stribution 
varies with the time, with the result that a'certain quantity H is 
shown to be continually diminishing. In the next .section the quan¬ 
tity H is shown to have a simple relation to the probability of the 
distribution in question, so that the meaning of the mH -theo¬ 
rem)) is that the distribution of velocities is continually tending 
towards the most probable distribution, which is that given by Max¬ 
well’s law. 

From Maxwell’s law immediately follows the equality of the 
mean kinetic energies of the molecules of two mixed gases* in ther- 
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mal equilibrium, and from this follows the law of Avogadro. It 
is remarkable that some of the principal results of the Kinetic 
Theory can be obtained without determining the distribution of 
velocities, for instance the laws of Boyle and Charles can be obtained 
even if we suppose all the molecules to have equal velocities. The 
simpler treatment is given by our author first, and afterwards the 
more complicated treatment involving the law of distribution. This 
method is pursued throughout the book, several theorems being 
proved in more and more complicated, but at the same time more 
strict, methods at various stages. 

After the treatment of the specific heats of a gas the physical 
meaning of the quantity’ H is taken up, and in the case of the sim¬ 
plest kind of molecules, it turns out that— H differs only by an 
additive constant and a constant factor from the entropy. Accord¬ 
ingly the fact that the entropy can onl}’ increase appears as a theo¬ 
rem of probability. It is noteworthy that of the many attempts to 
found the second law of Thermodynamics on the laws of Mechanics, 
none has been successful, with the exception of this one for the case 
of a gas, and the cases treated by Helmholtz of monocyclic systems. 
This is not surprising, for we might expect that before obtaining the 
laws of phenomena by the laws of mechanics we must form some 
definite picture of the nature of the motions involved. 

The next subjects in order are the numl^er of collisions in a 
given time, and the mean free path. Here various opinions have 
prevailed as to the wav in which the mean should be taken. These 
difficulties are of a mathematical nature, and are common to various 
questions of probability, and do not affect the physical reasoning. 
They seem after all hardly worth troubling one’s self about, especially 
as the different methods affect the results only by slight numerical 
changes. Boltzmann, however, mentions the various definitions, 
although generally following those of Maxwell. Connected inti¬ 
mately with the, mean free path are the questions of internal fric¬ 
tion or viscosity, heat-conduction, and diffusion. These are all cases 
of the transportation of certain quantities mentioned above, and are 
interesting because of the knowledge that they give us as to the 
length of the free paths. The question of diffusion is probably the 
most complicated in connection with our theory, and has to be 
treated with certain approximations. 
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The student who has read the first section of the volume, 
already described, will have obtained a pretty good idea of the scope 
of the Kinetic Theory, and as he goes on will find still more careful 
treatments of similar matters. These partake somewhat of the 
nature of treatments of Hydrodynamics, mixed with the ordinary 
ideas of the Kinetic Theory, and follow in general the course of ideas 
of Maxwell’s later papers, as does Kirchhoff also. Here we have an 
elaborate treatment of the entropy theorem, as well as a treatment 
of the behavior of a gas under the action of gravity. The last sec¬ 
tion of the book introduces the assumption that the molecules repel 
each other with a force proportional to the inverse fifth power of the 
distance. ThivS is probably one of the least important portions of 
the theory, for the main results have been obtained otherwise. We 
find here, however, a rather important section on a generalized idea 
of entropy, with some instructive remarks on Dissipation of Energy. 

In conclusion, the student desirous of studying the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases can hardly do better than take up this book, read¬ 
ing it slowly, and digesting every part before going on, confident 
that he will here find a clear and mathematically sound treatment of 
the subject, if one exists, <<but that is another wStory. )> 

Arthur Gordon Webster, 

Legons de Chimie. Henri Gautier et Georges Charpy. Second 
Edition, entirely recast. Lar^e octavo, ix and 484pages. Gauthier- 
Viliams. Paris. i8g4. An elementary text-book for students in the 
Mathematical Course at the IJcole Poly technique, so the treatment 
is somewhat more mathematical than we are accustomed to find in 
our American text-books on Chemistry. 

The present volume contains the general principles as a first part, 
and the metalloids as a second part, which compose the whole lx)ok 
so it is presumably followed by another volume containing the 
metals. 

The first part contains an excellent theoretical sketch of those 
physical changes which play so important a part in chemical 
changes. Here the influence of Le Chatelier, who advised in the 
preparation, is seen. Unfortunately so much space is given to the 
writing of chemical equations and discussion of atomic weights and 
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eqxiivalents, that the reader gets the impression that just here 
algebra has been mistaken for chemistry. 

In the second part the arrangement is according to the periodic 
law and the treatment of the subject is like that in any good Amer¬ 
ican book. The book is up to date, argon and helium being con¬ 
sidered ; it is good but in no way original. 

Clarence L, Speyers. 

The r>evelopiiient of the Periodic Law, F, P. Venable. 321 
payes. The Chemical Publishing Co., pMsion, Pa, iS^6. Price$2.30. 
An account of the origin and development not only of the periodic 
law, but of Prout’s hypothesis, .of the speculations on the genesis 
of the elements, and of the numerous attempts to represent alge¬ 
braically or otherwise the relations existing between the atomic 
weights and the properties of the v^arious elementary bodies. 

The arrangement is chronological. Between two and three 
hundred books and papers are quoted and discussed, and the interest 
of the work is much increased by numerous repro<luctions of tables, 
diagrams and charts. In connection with the reprint in extenso of a 
few of the nio.st important papers (Doebereiner, Pettenkofer, Meyer, 
Mendelejeff) in Ostw^ald’s Klassiker, Nos. 66 and 68, the present 
work renders easily acccvssible a vast mass of literature dealing with 
this important subject, most of which has hitherto been hidden in 
obscure publications or .scattered through the various scientific jour¬ 
nals from 1815 to the present da3^ 

In dealing with the inception of the periodic law, the author 
protests against the prominence given by Lothar Meyer to the work 
of Pettenkofer. He is of the opinion that ((w^hile Pettenkofer 
undoubtedly gave expre.ssion to some of the ideas contained in 
Dumas’s Ipswich address rather more than a year before this address 
was delivered, it is equally certain that his paper did not follow the 
train of thought nor contain the brilliant speculations w^hich attracted 
the attention of the world to the address of Dumas. For eight years 
Pettenkofer’s work was practically unknown, while Dumas’s had 
proved an incentive to a band of earnest workers, and was really the 
cause of Pettenkofer’s republication >>. 

The book is brought up to date by reviews of papers published 
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in the current year, and is completed by a bibliography of no less 
than 267 titles, a list of authors, and a very full general index. 

W. Lash Miller. 

A rianual of Physics. IV. Peddle. 2nd Edition, viii and jsj 
pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 1896. Price $2.50 nett. 
In this second edition the author has dispensed with the services of 
the calculirs, and has employed mathematical methods of the 
< elementary» description only ; by making repeated use of the same 
mathematical devices throughout the book, he has succeeded in 
avoiding some at least of the disadvantages consequent on this 
method of treating the subject. 

In order to give <(as complete a view of the essential unity and 
interdependence of the various branches of the subject » as possible 
there are introduced among the chapters on motion, sound, light, 
heat, electricity and magnetism into which the work is divided, arti¬ 
cles on ((The Physical Universe>>, ((Methods of Physical Science m, 
((the Basis of Physical Belief>>, etc.; while with the jmrpose of 
((bringing into prominence the necessity for and the value of .scien¬ 
tific hypotheses—a matter regarding which very hazy notions are 
only too common)) twenty-five pages are devoted to an acwunt of 
the molecular theory, a, short chapter to (the ether), and another to 
the electromagnetic theory of light; and the theory of energy is 
illustrated not only by the article on thermodynamics but by a 
special chapter on (related physical quantities). This latter chap¬ 
ter is of peculiar interest to the student of phy.sical chemistry as it 
is largely owing to the successful application of the theory of energy 
to problems within his own province, that the importance of the 
methods involved has come to be generally recognized. It is prob¬ 
able however, that the leaders in this department of science would be 
the very last to give their assent to Ur. Peddie’s proposition, that 
the basis of the second law of thermodynamics is—the molecular 
constitution of matter ! 

The author has apparently considered it beyond the scope of 
his (manual > to give any account of the recent advances in those 
departments of Physics to which the attention of the chemist has 
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been of late more particularly directed. In the chapters on electricity, 
for instance, the book has been brought up to date by an account of 
Hertz’s electric waves, but no mention is made of the work of 
Hittorf, Kohlrausch and Arrhenius on the electrolysis of solutions ; 
Grotthus’s anticpiated theory is given, and illustrated by a diagram ; 
and Faraday’s law is stated incorrectly. The subject of Osmosis is 
disposed of in twenty lines, dissociation and chemical combination 
in twenty-five, and though the sections on molecular theory begin 
with Lucretius and include an account of the vortex-atom, no men¬ 
tion is made of the important extension of that theory necessitated 
by the work on solufions carried out within the la.st ten years. 

W. Lash Miller. 

Notes on Qualitative Analysis, for Students of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. W. 1\ Mason, jd Edition. ClicmiealPublish¬ 
ing Co. Easton, Price 80 cents. « The market is unques¬ 

tionably much overstocked with books upon this subject, and the 
author’s only excuse for making the addition to the numljer is that it 
meets the requirements of his own clas.ses. 

. There is small doubt that were it not for the expense of print¬ 
ing, every teacher of chemistry would use a text book made by 
himself with either pen or sci.ssors, . . . the attempt has been 

made in those notes to induce the .student to make use of works 
of refereuce. . . It is hoped . . . what is here given may 

. . . create a desire to know rather than a desire to pass. 

It is to be regretted that the energies of the student are so often 
lient towards blindly following the words of the text. . . u Is it 

in order to avoid this propensity on the part of his readers that the 
author, following a time-honored custom—has provided them, at the 
end of his volume, with such a convenient .set of tables for complete 
analysis ? If so he may rest as.sured of a certain measure of success, 
for it is surely the general experience that this arrangement renders 
it difficult to persuade the ordinary < student > to read the words of 
the < text > at all I W. Lash Miller. 

Elektrometallurgie. W. Borchers. Second Edition. Large 
octavo, via and jpj pages. H. Bruhn. Braunschweig, /8p6. 
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marks, bound 16 marks. The author has given a very complete 
account of the applications of electricity to the preparation of 
metals,—including electrical heating as well as electrolytic processes 
under this head. In addition he has described many futile inven¬ 
tions, showing the faults in each. To the student this part of the 
book will be especially valuable. The training of the modern 
chemist is singularly defective from a practical point of view. The 
diflSjculties, which a manufacturer has *to meet, are rarely problems 
which have already been worked out in the books. For this reason, 
what the technical chemist needs is not a vast accumulation of 
facts but a great deal of common-sense and an ability to apply gen¬ 
eral principles to particular cases. At present, men in the Univer¬ 
sities make some organic preparations and then spend several years 
upon researches in which the aim is to isolate and analyze new com¬ 
pounds, little or no attention being paid to improving the methods. 
It is doubtful whether such a training has any scientific value, but it 
is admirably calculated to unfit a man for making a success in life. 
There is a crying need for a book on theoretical organic chemistry 
which will do what this book of Borchers does for practical metal¬ 
lurgy. A student who should invent successively the different 
processes described by Borchers would find that he had acquired a 
remarkable power to solve problems. 

Passing from the student to the manufacturer, a single instance 
will suffice to show the assistance which this book might be to mining 
companies. It is reported that the Anaconda Company has recently 
put in a large plant for the Thofehrn process, while we learn from 
Borchers that this process cannot be considered the latest or best 
method of obtaining copper electrolytically. 

Wilder D. Bancroft. 

Les applications de 1’ Electrolyse k la mEtallurgie. M. IL Le 

Verrier. Small octavo, ^6 pages. Gauthier- Villars et fils. Paris. 
18^6. This pamphlet gives an elementary account of some of the 
newer processes in electrometallurgy. Thirty-six pages are devoted 
to the methods of obtaining copper by electrolysis with incidental. 
remarks upon current, electromotive force, impurities and the ques¬ 
tion of cost. In the remaining twenty pages reference is made to 
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the electrolytic separation of nickel, zinc, antimony, tin, silver and 
gold. It is a pleasure to note that the author is familiar with the 
recent work published in German and English. 

Wilder D, Bancroft, 

The Gases of the Atmosphere. The History of their Discovery, 
William Ramsay, Small octavo, viii and 240 pages, with eight por- 
traits. The Afacm.itIan Co. Neiv York, 18(46. Price $2.00. The dis¬ 
covery of a new chemical element is from its very nature of more 
popular int^re.st than most other pieces of pure scientific research 
even if the new element is almost devoid of chemical properties, but 
aside from this fact, the appearance of this book by Professor 
Ramsay, written in popular style, is amply justified from the fact 
that it presents in detail a superb example of the methods of modern 
chemical investigation, as contrasted with the older and cruder 
methods. And it is very fitting that an hi.storical account of the 
discovery of the other gases in our atmosphere should lead up to the 
main subject. 

The volume is timely, and the matter clearly and logically 
treated. The first half of the book is taken up with the discoveries 
of carbon dioxid, nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, the comix)sition of 
water and of the atmosphere, intersper.sed with short biographical 
sketches. Then comes the well known discovery of argon by Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of the book are the last 
chapters upon the physical properties of argon and its place in the 
scheme of the chemical elements. Here are given the experiments 
and the reasons therefrom for the conclusion that it, like mercury, Ls 
monatomic, and that it is not a mixture of two elements. The fact 
is mentioned that the most trustworthy value obtained for the ratio 
of the specific heats might allow the presence of about two per cent 
of diatomic molecules, but upon the whole, the presumption is 
against such a mixture. 

As to the fact that there seems to be no fit place for argon in the 
periodic table the author brings forward the suggestion that it may 
not be impossible that the presence or absence of intense chemical 
properties may have some effect upon the mass of elements as deter- 
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mined by their weights, and refers to the experiments of Airy and of 
Landolt. 

A volume such as this, designed for readers not especially 
familiar* with the technicalities of the science, has worth only when 
in the treatment of the subject there is combined with clearness and 
lucidity, accurate scientific methods of treatment, and the above 
work certainly falls into this class. It is eminently scientific. 

The book is well printed on good paper and the portraits of the 
older chemists make it more attractive. 

One slight error was noticed. On page 225 the freezing point 
of chlorin is used for the boiling point, (— 102° for— 33.6®) and this 
necessitates a numerical change in line one of the following page. 

G. W, CoggeshalL 

Annuaire pour /' an i8gy^ publii par le Bureau des Longitudes, 
In-18^ V and gi8 pageSy with two Magnetic Maps, Gauthier- Villars 
etfilsy Paris^ Price i./^o francs. In addition to the great mass of 
physical and astronomical data which it contains every year the 
Annuaire of Burcati des Longitudes for 1897 presents articles 
written by prominent men of science on Finance, Statistics, Geogra¬ 
phy, Mineralogy, etc, , among which may be specially noted the follow¬ 
ing : Note upon the Proper Motion of the Solar System, by M. F. 
Tisserand ; Cathode Rays and Rontgen Rays, by M. H. Poincard ; 
The Epochs in the Astronomical History of the Planets, by M. J. 
Janssen ; Note on the Fourth Meeting of the International Com¬ 
mittee for the Execution of a Photographic Map of the Heavens, 
by M. F. TiSvSerand ; Note on the Labors of the International Com¬ 
mission for Fundamental Stars, by M. F. Tisserand ; Address de¬ 
livered at the Funeral of M. H. Fizeau, by M. A. Cornu ; Address 
delivered at the Funeral of M. Tisserand, by MM. H. Poincar^, J. 
Janssen, and M. Loewy ; Investigations at Mont Blanc in 1896, by 
M. J. Janssen. 
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The object of this department of the fournal is to issue as 
promptly as possible critical digests of all Journal articles 7vhich bear 
upon any phase of Physical C hemistry. 


General 

Remarks upon the Analytical Representation of the Periodic 
System of the Elements. A. Goldhammer. PhiL Mag. 42, 277 
The author endeavors to represent by a curve the ((posi¬ 
tivity )) of the elements as a function of their atomic weights. He 
then points out that for each value of the valency the properties of 
the elements vary periodically wdth increase in the atomic weight, 
and discusses the consequences of the assumption that these two 
periodic functions are independent of each other. If they prove to 
he so, then‘for each value of the valency, there must be a cou;- 
pletely determinate series of atomic weight values, representing the 
atomic weights of the elements actually existing. In conclusion the 
author expresses the opinion that the cotangent formula of Flawitzky 
and J. Thomsen is probably not complicated enough to represent 
the actual relationships. IF. L. M. 

A Convenient form of ileasuring Flask. \V. Wislkenus. Per. 
chem. Ges. Berlin, 29, 24..1.2 {r8g6). The modification suggested by 
Biltz {Bcr. 29, 20S2 (rdgd); this Journal 1, has* been in use 
since 1886. The writer recommends the flasks with hvo marks, one 
above and one below a too r.r. bulb in the neck, which are made by 
Oeissler (Bonn) and contain two, one, and one-half liters 
respectively. W. A. M. 

A new riachine for shaking Bottles, etc. M, z\ Recklinghau¬ 
sen. Ber, chem, Ges, Berlin, 29, 2372 ^r8g6), Illustrat<xl description 
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of a simple piece of apparatus driven by a water turbine. By reduc¬ 
ing to a mininium the surfaces at which friction occurs, the inventor 
has sought to simplify the construction to lessen the power required, 
and to avoid the evil etfects of the laboratory atmosphere. For sale 
by C. Desaga, Heidelberg. W» L. M, 

On the Dependence of the Formation of Glycerol upon the 
Conditions of Fermentation. Address by Dr, Kulisch, Zeit, angtiv, 
Chem. 1806, //(?. It has been supposed that glycerol is produced in 
wine in proportion to the quantity of alcohol present. This is 
shown to be wrong, the production is increased by all factors—of 
feeding, etc, —which favor the growth of the ferment. 

/. T. 

On a New Determination of the flass of a Decimeter of Air- 
free Distilled Water at its /laximum Density. J Mace dc IJpmay, 
Jour, de Phys. (j) 477 {1896). The result is 999.959 grams, 

supposed to be exact to within about six niilligrams. 

J. E. T. 

On the Life and Work of Louis Pasteur. A. Fern bach. Pull, 
soc. chim. Paris, (j) 15* JVo. rj, / (1896). Apart from its apprecia¬ 
tive account of Pasteur’s career the present article is especially valu¬ 
able for an appended bibliography of Pasteur’s writings,—a list 
occupying eleven pages. /. E. T. 

Lothar Meyer riemorial Lecture. P. P. Dedson. Jour. Chem. 
Soc. 69, (1896). An appreciative review of Meyer’s life and 

work, delivered before the Chemical Society of Ivondon. 

/. E. T. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Magnesium. 7\ W. 

Richards and H. G. Parker. Zeii. anorg. Chem. i 3 , < 5 */ (^1896). For 
0~ 16.00 the atomic weight of magnesium is found to be: 
Mg — 24.362. W. D, B. 

Action of Silicon on the Alkaline Metals, Zinc, Aluminum, 
Lead, Tin, Antimony, Bismuth, Gold and Platinum. E. 

Vigoureux. Camples rendus, 133 , //5 {^1896). Of these metals only 
platinum combines with silicon. The compound has the formula 
SiPt,. W. D. B. 
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Relation among the Atomic Weights of Elements. Dclauney, 
Comptes re7tdus, 123, 600 {/8q6). The author divides the elements 
into five classes. In four of these classes the atomic weights can be 
represented by the four formulas : 12-\ 4.x, 7 i 4.x\ 2 | 4.x, g I -/.v. 
In these formulas .v is never fractional. In the fifth class are placed 
all elements not otherwise accounted for. ll'\ /). B, 

Uniformity of the Distribution of Argon in the Atmosphere. 

7 ] Schhesmg, Comptes rendtis, 123, 6g6 Samples of air 

were taken at different points between the Azores and the Engli.sh 
Channel. The maximum variation in composition is less than four 
parts in a thousand parts of argon. IV. D. B. 

Addition to the Paper: On <<Thermometers with Varying 
Amounts of rtercury n. F. (iritt::macher. Zcit. Instrimicntcnktoidc, 
16, 2QO (rSp6). The author has detennined and tabulated the cor¬ 
rections to be applied to the Beckmann thermometer at different 
temperatures. Errors up to five percent may be introduced by neg¬ 
lecting this correction. fK D. B. 

rtercuric Chlorothiocyanate. C. //. Hcrty and /. G. Smith. 
Jour. Am. Chew. Soc. 18, go6 (i8g6). Mercuric chlorothiocyanate, 
HgCl(CNS), is decomposed by water with precipitation of mercuric 
thiocyanate. W. D. B. 

Researches on Double Cyanids. R. Varet. Comptes rendus, 
I23» ITS (iSpd). Equivalent solutions of the cyanids of the alkaline 
metals and alkaline earths give the same heat effect with silver 
cyanid ; also with nickel cyanid. ff'. /). B. 

Thermochemical Researches on Cyanamid. P. Lemoult. 
Comptes rendus, 123,559 {i8p6). In aqueous solution cyanamid acts 
like a monobasic acid. The heat of neutralization is 3.6 cal. 

IV. D. B. 

Researches on Double Chlorids. R. Varet. Comptes rcftdus^ 
*23, 421 {T8p6). Thermochemical data in regard to the formation of 
double chlorids in aqueous solution. IV. D. B. 

Researches on Double Bromids. R. Varet. Comptes rendus^ 
123, {iSgd), Thennochemical data for the action of mercuric 
bromid on other bromids in solution. W. D. B. 
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On the Heat of Formation of Lithium Hydrid* Gn7iiz. 
Compies rcndus, 694. {1896). Thennochemical data. 

W. D. B. 

Hexamethylenamin and its Nitroso*derivatives. M. DeUpine. 
Comptes rcndus, I23f 650 {1896). Thermochemical data. 

w. /y. 


Monovariant Systems 


On the Complete Calorimetric Study of Saturated Liquids. 

E. Mathias, Jour, dc Phys. (j) 5 *^ 4 '/, (^1896). A liquid in presence 
of its saturated vapor is completely known from a calorimetric point 
of view when we know the internal and external heats of vaporiza¬ 
tion, p and y, the specific heat of the liquid under the pressure of its 
vapor m, and the specific heat of the saturated vapor, m*. Hitherto 
has always been found from the equation 


m “■ m 


d\ 

dr 


X 

T 


where X - p 4- y. The present paper contains an experimental study 
of m' and p. The method has been described in previous papers 
C. r. 119* 404 and 849 {1894^. If assumes a complete preliminary 
study of the vapor pressure, vapor density and density of the satu¬ 
rated liquid at all temperatures up to the critical point. A copper 
vesvsel is charged with SO„, heated to a known temperature and 
plunged into a calorimeter. A series of such experiments is per¬ 
formed with smaller and smaller amounts of SO^,. By the aid of 
equations previously deduced (C. r. II9> 849) it is possible to find 
from one series of experiments w, w! and p. 

For SO.^, m* which is negative for ordinary temperatures increases 
through o at 97.5^^ and reaches a maximum at about 106°, after 
which it decreases through o at 114® to — 00 at 156®, the critical tem¬ 
perature. On tlie contrary m has no maxima, minima or points of 
inversion but increases regularly to + 00 at 156®. If d and d' are the 
densities of the liquid and the vapor, p/(d — d') is very nearly con¬ 
stant in confirmation of a rule already announced by Bakker, 

E. B. 
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A Contribution to our Knowledge of Explosions. C, Jloifsevia. 
Zeit. phys, Chcm 3i, lyy {i8g6). The paper consists of some reflec¬ 
tions on the connection between temperature and explosions. The 
conclusion was that by careful regulation of temperature it should 
be possible to make the explosive body react very slowly until it 
entirely disappeared. The products of the slow reaction need not be 
identical with the prcxlucls of the explosive reactions. The conclu¬ 
sion was supported by experiments on silver oxalate, sulfur nitrid 
(S4N4), mercury fulminate, silver fulminate. 

vSilver oxalate decomposed slowly into 2Ag | 200^, no CO being 
formed, so that the slow reaction gave the same products as the 
explosive reaction. 

Sulfur nitrid gave the same products in the slow reaction as in 
the explosive reaction ; namely, 4S j 2N2. 

Mercury fulminate gave different products in the two reactions. 
When exploded it gave Hg I 2CO 4 ; when decomposed slowly, 

it gave off almost pure the solid residue seemed to be mercuric 
oxid with paracyanogen (?). 

Silver fulminate behaved like mercury fulminate, 

C. A. 5. 

Investigation to determine whether Diphenyliodonium and 
Thallium Nitrates are Isomorphous. A, A. Noyes and C. W, 
Hapgood, lee/iNo/o^ira/ Quarterly, 9 , 2y6 ; C/iem. Nezes 74, 3iy 
(/8g6). V. Meyer has observed great similarity in the properties of 
the vsalts of diphenyliodonium and of thallium, it was 

therefore of interest to seek wdiether they be isomorphous. Satu¬ 
rated .solutions of the nitrates in aqueons solutions of the free base 
were mixed in varying proportions and evaporated ; determination, 
by the method of Retgers, of the densities of the cry.stals formed 
showed that the two salts cry.stallized .separately, they are therefore 
not i.somorphous. /. /f. 7 \ 

On the Freezing Point of Dilute Solutions. Ponsot. Jour, de 
Phys. (j)5» JJ7 {iSg6). Abstract of book reviewed in this Journal, 
3. /7<y. /. E. T. 

Absorption of Dilute Acids by Silk. /. Walker and /. R. 
Appleyard. Jour. Chem. Soc. 69, ryy4 {iSg6'). If the concentration 
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of picric acid in aqueous solution be W and in dyed silk S the 
formula 

log S 4 2.7 log constant 

describes the experimental results with sufficient accuracy. Since 
the reacting weight of picric acid in the aqueous solution cannot be 
greater than its reacting weight in silk the authors conclude that a 
solid solution is not formed. All that the experiments really show 
is that Nernst’s Distribution Law does not apply without modifica¬ 
tion. Picric acid and diphenylamin form a compound and the con¬ 
centration of picric acid in aqueous solution is constant so long as 
solid diphenylamin and diphenylamin picrate are present. This is 
predicted from an application of the Mass Law ; but it is really a 
case described by the Phase Rule since there are three components 
and four phases. Picric acid in alcoholic solution dyes silk ; but 
silk will not absorb the dye from benzene nor will benzene remove 
picric acid from silk. Experiments with dilute acids in aqueous 
solution showed marked effects due to electrolytic dissociation and 
to the nature of the acid. IF. D. R. 

On rietallic Alloys. //. Gautier, Comptes retidus. 123, ij2 
The freezing points of mixtures of copper and nickel imply 
the existence of two sets of solid .solutions ; cadmium and silver 
show a similar curve though not so clearly marked. With zinc atid 
silver the order of crystallization is probably .solid solution and then 
silver. Tin and antimony give normal though unusually wavy curves 
with .silver. Jf' A B, 

On the Fusibility of rtetallic Alloys. //. Gautier, Comptes 
rcndus, 123, {1806), The freezing points were determined of 

mixtures of tin and nickel, tin and aluminum, aluminum and 
silver, antimony and aluminum. In all cases addition of the le.ss 
fusible metal lowered the freezing point; but this portion of the 
curve is .so short, except in the silver-aluminum .series, as to make 
it doubtful whether pure solvent crystallizes. The only compound 
formed is Ag^Al, stable at its melting point. In all the other sys¬ 
tems maximum temperatures w^e observed ; but these are probably 
points where the liquid and solid solutions have the same composi- 
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tion. With autiiiioiiy and aluminum there are two such points, both 
occurring at temperatures above the melting point of either of the 
components. The antimony fused at 632° and must have been the 
amorphous modification. W, D, 13 , 

The Diamonds in 5teel. RosseL Compics Rend us, I23, irj 
(/4'9<5). Since Moissan has shown that carbon crystallizes under 
pressure from iron as diamond, it seemed probable that hard steel 
contains microscopic fliamonds. Analysis shows this to be the case. 

I V, D, B, 

Researches on the Behavior of Nitrobenzene as Solvent in 
Cryoscopic Experiments. G, Ampola and E, Carlinfanti, Gazz, 
chim, Ital, 26, //, 76 (/Sp6). The mean of the constants for thirteen 
solutes which gave normal depressions in nilrol:)enzene is 69.07. The 
value calculated from the heat of fusion is 68.6. 

IV, D, B, 

Parabromtoluene and Veratrol as Solvents in Cryoscopic 
Experiments. E,Patcnib, Ga::z,chim, /fa/, 26^ //, /^ q The 

coiistaut for parabromtoluene is 82.1 and for veratrol 63.8. 

IV J), B, 

New Observations on the Cryoscopic Behavior of Substances 
having a Structure Formula similar to that of the Solvent. F, 

Gardli, Gazz, chim, Hal 26, //, j<V(> ) The substance 

gives normal values in paraxylene, abnormal ones in benzene. The 
polymer gives normal values in benzene, naphthalene, diphenyl 

and phenanthreue. Fluorene gives normal values in benzene and 
naphthalene ; but raises the freezing points of solutions in which 
phenanthreue is solvent. 

If: D, B. 

New Studies on the Behavior of Phenol as Solvent in Cryo¬ 
scopic Experiments. E, Patenib, Gazz, chim, Hal, 26, //, 
<^1896), Twenty solutes were studied and the range of concentrations 
was unusually extensive. Alcohols and phenols gave very constant 
values. In all other cases the variations with increasing concentra¬ 
tion were fairly large. IV, D, B. 
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Influence of the Temperature of the Freezing Mixture upon 
Cryoscopic rieasurements. F. M. Raoult. Zeit. pkys, Ckem. 30, 
6or, The author deduces the formula of Nernst and Abegg 

for the relation between the apparent and the true freezing point arid 
advises determining the constant in the equation by making several 
measurements of the apparent freezing point with the freezing bath 
at different temperatures. When the bath is three degrees below the 
freezing point, the stirrer revolves five times per second and the 
solution is supercooled half a degree, the autlior finds that dif¬ 
ference between the apparent and the true freezing point is from one 
to five one-thousandths of a degree depending on the nature of the 
solute. IV. D. B. 

On the Determination of the Freezing Point in Dilute Aqueous 
Solutions. A. Ponsot. Comptes rendus^ IZ3, 18^ {i8g6). The author 
objects to Raoult’s assumption that the difference between the 
apparent and the true freezing point is proportional to the con¬ 
centration. 

W. D. B. 

On the Solubility of Lead and Bismuth in Zinc. \V. Spring; 
afid L. Romanoff. Zeit, a^iorg. Chem. {i8g6). The authors 

determined the solubility curves for lead and bismuth in zinc and for 
zinc in lead and bismuth. Zinc and bismuth become consolute at 
about H25°, zinc and lead above 900°. 

IV. D. //. 

Accurate Cryoscopic ITeasurements. Reply to F. M. Raoult. A. 
Ponsot. Comptcs 7rndns, 12^^ yyy {i8g6). The author states that 
the ideal conditions for accurate measurements are that there should 
be no radiation of heat and ahninimum amount of stirring. He also 
complains that Raoult has not replied to the theoretical criticisms,^, 
and that Raoult’s experimental data prove nothing. There seems 
to be a confusion in the author’s mind between the ideal conditions 
for equilibrium and the ideal conditions for determining that equil¬ 
ibrium—two very different things. 

IV. D. B. * 

Accurate Cryoscopic fleasurements; Applications to Solu¬ 
tions of Sodium Chlorid. F. M. Raoult. Comptes rendus, 133* ^^5, 
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6 ji {t8p6 )> The author shows that with sodium chlorid solutions, 
his formula for the real freezing point describes the facts. For infinite 
dilution he finds K = 37.82 corresponding exactly to the theoretical 
value for complete dissociation. Heclaimsthat Ponsot’s measurements 
%are inaccurate owing to insufficient vertical stirring. 

\V. D, B. 

The Alkali Trihalides. L\ H. Ihrtyandll. V. Black. Am. Chem. 
Jour. 18, {jSq6 ). It is shown that rubidium iodid passes over 

into the salt RbBr^t, when treated with bromin and that no solid 
solutionds formed. Mr. Plefty's work upon double salts has l)een 
so excellent as far as it goes that it is a great pity he does not make 
it a little more comprehensive. The day is past when it is sufficient 
to anah'ze the solid phases ; one wishes also to know at what con¬ 
centration for a definite temperature the solid phase appears. 

W. D. B. 


Divariant Systems 

The Viscosity of Hercury Vapor. A, A. A\ves and H. M. 
Goodwin. Phys. Rev. 4» 2 oy^ (/8(/6}. Recent discussion concerning 
argon and helium has shown that the ratio of the specific heats is 
not regarded as conclusive evidence upon the atomicity of the mole- 
ctile. The authors undertake, therefore, to investigate some prop¬ 
erty which depends on the cross section of the molecule and choose 
\dscosity as the stibject of their experiments. According to the 
kinetic theory of gases 

?j ^ I 

where is the cross section of the molecule, the coefficient of 
viscosity and the molecular weight of the first gas, and 

the corresponding quantities for the second gas. 

The gases compared were mercury, hydrogen and carbon dioxid. 
They were sucked through a capillary tube kept in the vapor of 
mercury boiling at atmospheric pressure. Experiments were made 
with two different capillaries and the agreement of the results 
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was satisfactory. The values of tf found from the observations gave 
qn^lgCO2— and <cT hese results indicate that 

atoms a7td molecules are of the same order of fnagnitude, and that the 
spaces between the atoms within the molecule, if any exist, are not 
large in comparison with those occupied by the atoms themselves. 
And, consequently, the viscosity of gases or any other property 
which, like it, is dependent only on the size or form of the molecules 
is not adapted for distinguishing between monatomic and polyatomic 
molecules >>. 

The authors fail to notice that the << uncertainty n of the specific 
heat method is due to the fact that the whole kinetic theory is pure 
hypothesis so that at the first difficulty faith in its conclusions begins 
to waver and attention must be distracted from points where the 
theory is obviously useless to others where hope is still permissible. 

E, B. 

The Specific Meats of the Metals. E, A, Waterman, Phys, 
Rev, t6i After a preliminary discussion of the defects 

of the ordinary calorimetric methods, especially those of the 
Bunsen ice-calorimeter method which is commonly assumed to 
be very accurate, the author described his improvements on the 
method of Hesehus. The advantage of this method is that correc¬ 
tions for cooling and for the water equivalent of the calorimeter are 
avoided by keeping the calorimeter constantly at the temperature of 
the room. To insure detection of any iiicoUvStancy in temperature 
the calorimeter, a silver test tube, is enclosed, after the manner of 
the inner vessel of Bunsen’s ice-calorimeter, in the bulb of an air 
thermometer. Kerosene w^as used as the manometric fluid, and the 
air thermometer was sensitive to o.oi^C. The body to be investiga¬ 
ted is heated in an electric heater which can be swung alx)Ut a \^erti- 
cal axis so as to come above the calorimeter. The body is lowered 
by a thread into the calorimeter which contains enough water, pre¬ 
viously weighed, to cover the body, the whole calorimeter with the 
water being at room temperature. The heater is then swung aside and 
in its place there is introduced an apparatus for dropping into the 
calorimeter cold water which is run in just fast enough to prevent 
any change in the reading of the air thermometer. A final weighing 
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of the silver tube and its contents gives the weight of cold water 
used. This, with the weight of the solid bod}" and the temperatures 
of heater, cold water and room, gives the data for finding the specific 
heats. The specific heats found for the six metals used were Bi 0.03035; 
Sn 0.05453 J A10.21946 ; Cu 0.09471 ; Au 0.03068 ; Zn 0.09547. The 
method seems to give very accurate results, the probable error of the 
results given being alxmt dto.o^ per cent. Tables are given of the 
specific and atomic heats of all tlie metals, so far as those are known, 
the tables being based on what the author considers the most relia¬ 
ble data, including his own. A useful list of references completes 
the paper which seems to the review^er a valuable addition to the 
literature of calorimetry. E, B, 

The Solution of Liquids and Solids in Oases. P. Villard, 
Jour, de Phys. (j) 5, {rS^6), The author describes his ex¬ 

periments on various two pha.se systems when the phases are a gas 
and a solid or a gas and a liquid. At con.stant temperature an in¬ 
crease of pressure increa.ses the mutual solubility and the phases 
approach equal composition which is reached for a certain critical 
pressure at which the .surface of demarcation vauivshes. The phe¬ 
nomena are similar to tho.se at the critical state of a.single substance. 
If the tube containing the sy.stcm is not .shaken, the pha.ses do not 
become homogeneous except by a very slow diffusion but the sharp 
surface is replaced by a zone of continuous change. The gases used 
were Oj, air, formene, ethylene, CO2 and NO. Among the sol¬ 
ids and liquids used were Br, l,CS2,Cj5H5Cl, camphor and paraffine. 
The temperatures used were that of the room (i7®=b) and in a few 
cases 150®. The pressures went up as high as 550 atmospheres. 
The article ends wdth a .section in which the author discus.ses, with 
reference to the phenomena mentioned above, the influence of a so- 
called indifferent gas on the demsity of the gaseous dissociation 
products of a solid, E, B, 

The Thermodynamic Surfaces of a Body in the Solid and 
Liquid States. G, Tammann, Zeif. phys, Chem, 21, ly {i8g6). The 
author proposes to use .f2,v,/, instead of pyV.Ty in constructing ther- 
" modynamic surfaces. The symbol represents the outward pressure 
resulting from the kinetic energy of the molecules ; it is connected 
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with p by the equation il - " K p, where PC is the molecular attrac¬ 
tion [A"-- ^ of van der Waals? R.] directed inwards as/is. By 

so doing the breaks in the thermodynamic surfaces constructed with 
p,v,Ty are much modified and perhaps can be made to disappear 
entirely, though it is not probable that the transition from liquid to 
vapor through overheated liquid and undercooled vapor can be made 
in a gradual way ; the outlook is more promising, however, in the 
transition from solid to liquid. 

The data for testing the value of the proposal are very meagre. 
The few qualitative comparisons possible for the‘isothermal of naph¬ 
thalene as obtained by Barus were satisfactory ; likewise the isobars 
of a number of bodies gave satisfactory qualitative results. 

The paper closes with an instructive discussion of the equation 


dr 

dp ^ 




where 7/ is the volume of a unit mass of liquid, that of the solid, 
Q the heat of fusion, ^the increment in^fusion pressure correspond¬ 
ing to ^ 7 " the increment in fusion temperature, and 7 'the absolute 
fusion temperature. 

[The reviewer cannot see anything more in the proposal than to 
substitute for the well known insufficient p the sufficient quantity 
a 

p-\r of van der Waals]. j 5- 


On the Influence of the Chemical Constitution of Organic 
substances on their Ability to form Solid Solutions, ///. I\ (^areili 
Zeit, phys. Chem.2\^ nj {18^6), In determinations of the free/.ing 
points of solutions of cyclopentadien in benzene and of fluoreue in 
phenenthrene, the author finds further confirmation of his generali¬ 
zation that ((Organic substances whose structural formulae contain 
similar rings of atoms, without side chains, may form .solid solutions 
with each other)) [^ZciL phys, Chem, IJ* ^ (j8p4)\ 

In spite of this connection between constitution and miscibility 
which he has discovered, Garelli is fully aware that in many cases 
substances crystallize together that have neither similar constitutions 
nor similar crystalline forms,—he has already, indeed, had occasion 
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to insist on this point \Zeit, phys, Chem. 18,5^ view of 

some << very superfluous)) remarks of Beckmann’s on his work—and 
in the present paper he refutes Kiister’s opinion, that in every case 
< solid solutions > are nothing but isoniorphous mixtures, by giving 
the crystallographic constants of the substances employed in his 
experiments. IV. L. M. 

On the Determination of flolecular Weights, IV, E, 

Beckmann. Zcit. phys. Chon. 21, (/< 5 ’p< 5 ). A short article on the 

u.se of pure solvents in boiling-point determinations, and an illus¬ 
trated description of 

1. A freezing-point apparatus with electromagnetic stirrer for 
use with liygroscopic solvents; the interruptions in the electric 
current actuating the stirrer are effected by a simple apparatus 
made out of a metronome. To introduce difficultly soluble sub¬ 
stances, a basket of platinum gauze may be employed. 

2. An air mantle and a modified form of condenser for the 
boiling-point apparatus, Piatinum foil rolled together and cut with 
the scis.sors into small tetrahedra is recommended in place of garnets, 
glass beads, etc. 

3. The projxjr form of reservoir for Beckmann's thermometer, 
to keep the mercury attached to the capillary. 

W. L. M. 

On the Increase of Volume attending the Solution of Ammo¬ 
nium Salts and of Sodium Thiosulfate. H. Schiff and U. 
Monsacchi. Zeit, phys. Chem. 21, ^77 Measurements of the 

specific gravities of the salts mentioned below\ and of their solutions 
in water. The volume of the'solutions of ammonium nitrate, chlorid 
and bromid is greater than that of the dry salt and water from which 
they are formed ; that of ammonium iodid and hydrazin chlorid is 
less ; while in th^ case of hydroxylamin chlorid and sodium thiosul¬ 
fate, the volume of dilute solutions is less, that of concentrated 
greater, than that of their components. 

If ammonium nitrate be dissolved in aqueous nitric acid, or in 
solutions of potassium nitrate or of ammonium chlorid, the expan¬ 
sion is greater than wfiep pure water is used ; if the water be imag¬ 
ined as divided between the two salts in the proportion of their solu- 
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bilities, the volume of the solution may be approximately calculated. 
If alcohol be employed as the .solvent, the contraction is greater 
than with water (ammonium nitrate, iodid). 

W, Z. M, 

On the Heat of Solution of Sodium Chlorid. E. von Siackel- 
berg, Zeit, phys, Chem. 30 , 75^, {iSp6), Making use of older work 
of Winkelmann (1873) and of Staub (1890), together with new 
measureqieiits of his own, the author has constructed two sets of 
curves. I: For the heats of solution (heat absorbed) of sodiuin 
chlorid in NaCl-solutions of concentrations rising from zero to sat¬ 
uration at 35.52g in 100 of water,—one curve each for 0°, 18° and 
50°. The first two curves cut the saturation ordinate at - 4 cal and 
-f 1.2 cal respectively, so at 0° the heat of solution in saturated solu¬ 
tion is negative and at 18° it is positive, the solubility first falls with 
rising temperature, passes through a minimum and then rinses. 
These two curves intersect near the abscissa for 20g salt in 100 of 
water, so for more dilute solutions the temperature of the coefficient 
of the heat of solution is negative, for more concentrated ones it is 
positive. This is also true of NaNO,, KNO5, KCL and NH^Cl in 
water. 

The second set of curves, II: gives the total heats of solutions, 
from zero up to the different concentrations,—three curves for the 
same three temperatures. The o'^-curve shows a maximum near 
the concentration of twenty-five per cent, corresponding to the 
change of curve I, for the same temperature and concentration, from 
positive to negative values. 

/. B, T, 

General Theory of the Fluid State. //. A". 07 m€s. Arch, 
nhrl, 30, Toi (/8c^6). This paper is a reprint of a memoir published 
by the Amsterdam Academy in i88r, it is an extension of the van 
der Waals’s molecular-kinetic theory of vapors and of continuity. 

/ T, 

The Kinetic Interpretation of the Thermodynamic Potential. 

/. D, van der Waals, Arch, nierl, ^0^137(^18^6), Calculations from 
van der Waals’s equations of wndition as a basis, to show for a single 
substance and a mixture of two substances how kinetic considera- 
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tions can lead to results previously reached more simply and more 
generally by the method of pure thermodynamics. It is demon¬ 
strated in particular that when two components are in equilibrium in 
two coexisting phases the one requiring the greater expenditure of 
work in passing from one phase to another is present in greater rel¬ 
ative amount in the first of the two phases. If l)Oth phases have the 
same composition this work is the same for both components. 

/. T, 

Variation of the Specific Heat of Water with the Tempera¬ 
ture. Fernet, Archives dc Geneve (/) 2, 5J/ {18^6). Previous 
values determined by Pernet's assistant Liidin require a slight cor¬ 
rection for a more accurate correction of the thermometric readings. 
It transpires that the mean specific heat of water between 0° and 
100° is almost exactly that between 0° and i^. 

/. /£. T. 

On a New Method of Determining the Densities of Liquids. 

A^ Zaloziecki, Zeit, angruK Chem, 1896, ^^2, The author proposes to 
utilize the fact that wdien equal volumes of two non-miscible liquids 
are placed in a calibrated U-tnlDC, the difference in the levels will be 
proix)rtional to the ratio of the densities. There seems to be nothing 
to recommend the method. IF, D, F. 

On the Compressibility of Certain Oases at o^ at Ordinary 
Pressures. A, Leduc. Coniptes rendus, 123, 7./? {18^6). The author 
has determined the variations from the gas law for carbon dioxid, 
nitrous oxid, hydrochloric acid, ammonia and sulfur dioxid. 

m D, 13 , 

On Certain Abnormal Instances of Solubility. II. Le Chatelier, 
Coniptes rendiis, 123, J4.6 (^1896^, Calcium, barium, magnesium, cad¬ 
mium and lead sulfates form solid solutions with sodium sulfate as 
solvent. With magnesium, cadmium and lead sulfates a double sul¬ 
fate next crystallizes and then the single salt. With barium and 
calcium sulfates no double sulfates are formed. The sodium mag¬ 
nesium sulfate is stable at its melting point and the same is true for 
sodium cadmium sulfate. IV, D, B, 
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Researches on the Explosive Properties of Acetylene. M. 

Berlhelotand Viexile, Comptes rendus,l%^%S2S {iSp6), At a pressure 
of less than two atmospheres there is no explosion wave in acetylene. 
Neither gaseous nor liquid acetylene will explode under the influ¬ 
ence of shock. Liquid acetylene possesses about the same explosive 
power as gun cotton. The reaction products are carbon and hydros 
gen ; and in one experiment the carbon was changed by the pressure 
into a lump of coal. fK D, B, 

Some recent Work on flolecular Physics. A. Fessenden, 
Jour, Frank, Inst, 14^, i8y (i8p6). The author tries to account for 
the physical properties of solids by molecular arrangement. To elim¬ 
inate irregularities he proposes that <<the standard physical state of 
metals be defined as that state which is produced by heating the 
metals in a vacuum for one hour at a temperature as close to the 
melting point as possible. >> 1 ), B, 

Some Considerations upon the Solubility of Solids in Oases. 

H, Ardowskt, Zeit, anorg, Chem, I2f 41 j {18g6). The author is 
troubled by the fact that the equations of Schroder and of Le Chate- 
lier for saturated solutions can not be applied universally. (One 
reason for this is that no distinction has been made between solvent 
and solute). The author proposes to pass continuously from solids 
in presence of gases to solids in presence of liquids and in this way 
to eliminate all complications. As a program this is excellent; but 
this leads at once to a conclusion which the author does not draw, 
that the vapor pressure of any solid must be changed by the presence 
of any gas. IV. D, B, 

On Solid Solutions of Phenol and Benzene. F. Garelli, Gazz, 
chim, Ifal. 26, //, /07 {i8g6). Phenol is shown to crystallize with 
benzene in vary fug proportions. The method used was that of van 
Bijlert. ' W. D, B, 


Polyariant Systems 

An Attempt to Calculate the Force with which Ether and 
Chloroform are Attracted to the Nerve Cells in the State of Nar- 
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cosis. H, Dreser. Zcit, phys. Chem. 3i, /oS {rSgd), P. Bert’s exper> 
iraeuts on the use of anaesthetics have shown that in administering 
chloroform the most satisfactory results are obtained when the vapors 
of the anaesthetic are diluted with air in the proportion of 10 grams 
chloroform to 100 liters air. In this mixture the partial pressure of 
the chloroform vapcjr is 14,194 mm at the temperature of the 

air in the lungs. 

Dreser regards this pressure as the vapor tension of a solution 
of chloroform in the blood, in the protoplasm of the nerve cells, etc., 
and calculates the osmotic pressure that would be set up in a 
Pfeifer’s cell filled with the patient’s blood and immersed in pure 
chloroform at 35°C. He finds 982.4 atm; this is the u force)) in 
question. 

For ether, the ((optimum)) mixture consists of 20 grams ether 
in 100 liters air, corre.sponding to a partial pressure of 45.844 mm 
and an osmotic pressure or force of 703.6 atm. 

W. L. M. 

The Hydrolysis of Ferric Chlorid. //. M. Goodwin. Zeii. 
phys. C hem. 21^ / {fSQ6). The author has made a series of meas¬ 
urements at 25‘^C of the conductivity of ferric chlorid solutions, pay¬ 
ing particular attention to the increase in conductivity that accom¬ 
panies the gradual change of color observed in the more dilute solu¬ 
tions (FeClj, in 500 liters and over). He explains the gradual in¬ 
crease, by assuming that of the true reactions—electrolytic dissocia¬ 
tion, hydrolysis, and polymerization of the ferric hydrate to form 
Graham’s colloid hydrate the finst two, being ion reactions, take 
place instantaneously on addition of water to the more concentrated 
solutions, while the third requires more time. The polymerization, 
by reducing the quantity of ferric hydrate in solution (probably as 
FeOH ions), causes further hydroly.sis and a consequent increa.se in 
the conductivity due to the hydrochloric acid formed. 

From measurement of the conductivity and freezing points the 
amount of hydrolysis is calculated, and found to vary from almost 
nothing in solution containing FeClg in 10 liters, to over 90 per cent 
when the volume reaches 2000 liters. 

If the author’s conclusions are to be adopted, a new interpreta- 
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tion must be given to the results of G. Wiedmann^s experiments on 
the magnetism of ferric solutions \Wied, Ann, per¬ 

haps by ascribing different (specific magnetism > to the various ions 
and undivssociated molecules in the solution, W, L. M, 

On the Employment of the Boiling-Point flethod and on the 
Influence of Solid Solutes on the Determination of Alcohol* F, 
Freyer, Zett. angew, Chem, 1896, 654,, Addition of sugar lowers 
the boiling point of aqueous alcohol. Sugar and alcohol being non- 
miscible, the former increases the partial pressure of the latter and 
this effect happens to be greater than the decrease in the partial 
pressure of the water. 

W, D, B. 

On the Viscosity of flixtures of Liquids. C E, Linebargcr, 
Afn, Jour. Sci, 33^ The author has determined the 

change of the viscosity with the concentration for sixteen pairs of 
normal liquids. In all these cases the values for the solutions lie 
between those for the pure components. W. D, B, 

On the Density and flean Specific Heat between 0° and 100^ 
of Alloys of Iron and Antimony. /. Laborde. Comptes rcndus, 123, 
227 {j8p6). Some of the alloys are denser than either of the com¬ 
ponents, the maximum density occurring near the alloy with the 
composition, Fe^Sb^. The specific heats are greater than those cal¬ 
culated from the composition, the maximum variation coinciding 
with the maximum density. This does not prove the existence of a 
compound, Fe^Sb^, though the author thinks it does. 

W. D, B, 

Contributions to the Knowledgeof Dissociation in Solutions. 

W. S. Hendrixson. Zcit. anorg, Chem. 13, 73 (i8g6). The distribu¬ 
tion of benzoic or salicylic acid between water and benzene or chlo¬ 
roform. After taking into account the electrolytic dissociation in 
the aqueous phase, the author shows that the polymerization in the 
other solvent, which must be assumed in order to satisfy the Distri¬ 
bution Law, varies with the concentration according to the Mass 
Law fonnula. The results are Very satisfactory though it is a ques¬ 
tion whether with high volume concentrations one can regard the 
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concentration of the solvent as constant. An experiment should have 
been made to determine the effect of benzoic acid on the mutual sol¬ 
ubilities of the two liquids. W, D, B, 


Os7notic Pressure 

The Determination of Isomotic Concentration by fleans of 
the Haematocrit. .S'. G. Hedin. Zeit, phys. Chem. 21, 2^2 {r8p6), 
A criticism of Koppe’s paper on the same subject [^Zeit, phys. Chem. 
16.261 (/<yp5)]. The method in que.stion must be employed with 
circumspection : many salts (e. g., alkali carbonates and chromates) 
destroy the blood corpuscles ; if the blood used be not defibrinated 
there is danger of coagulation occcurring during the course of the 
experiment; the centrifugal apparatus .should give a constant, high 
velocity. IF. L. M. 

Osmotic Pressure. W. C, D. Whetham. Nafure, 54,57/ 

A simple extension of Poynting’s < theory > (this Journal, i, 184) en¬ 
ables the author to retain the view that the ions of dissolved electro¬ 
lytes are free from one another. << We have only to suppose that, in 
the case of electrolytes, the dissociated molecules are resolved into 
their ions, that eacli ion so produced unites with one solvent molecule, 
or, at all events, destroys the mobility of one solvent molecule.)) 
Thus << the advantages of the dissociation theory would be retained,)) 

/ r. 

Osmotic Pressure. / //. Poynting. Nature, 55* 33 {iSg6). 
Incited by Whetham's article (see foregoing review) Poynting 
remarks that he means by << dissociation hypothesis)) the ** dissocia¬ 
tion of the atoms in electrolytes from the molecules of solvent.)) 
He agrees with Whetham that the ions may be dissociated << from 
each other)), /. E. T, 


Velocities 

The Dependence of Speed of Diffusion on Initial Concentre* 
tton in Dilute Solutions. W, Kawalki. IVied. Ann. 59* 637 (i8p6). 
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Nemst concluded from liis discussion of the work of other observers on 
diffusion that K, the constant of Kick's equation — KVufbx*), 
becomes nearly or quite constant after a certain dilution has been 
reached. The present paper describes the results of experiments 
on aqueous solutions of an electrolyte, NaAc, and a non-electrolyte, 
carbamid. The two show no striking difference in behavior. The 
concentration of the salt solution varied in one set of experiments 
from 3.1 per cent to o 5 per cent, and that of the carbamid from 4.2 
per cent to 0.34 per cent. In each case showed only irregular 
variations, and these were larger for the non-electrolyte than for the 
salt. These variations are explainable by convection currents which 
have a larger effect as the solutions become more dilute and of more 
uniform density. The carbamid solutions are lighter than the 
NaAc solutions which accounts for the greater effect of convection 
currents. The results as a whole confirm the conclirsion of Nemst 
that at sufficiently great dilutions A'is independent of the concentra¬ 
tion. They also show that after a certain dilution is reached it be¬ 
comes impossible to avoid convection currents because of the nearly 
uniform deuvsity of the different liquid layers. 

The reviewer w’ould suggest that by carrying on the diffusion 
in a jelly, convection currents might be entirely avoided. 

A. /A 

On Autocatalysis. F, G, Donnan. Ber, chcni. Ges, Berlin. 29, 
2422 {i8q6). From experiments of Goldschmidt chem. Ges. 

Berlin. 29, 2208 / this Journal^ i, it appears that the etherification 
of acids by a large exce.ss of alcohol is a bimol€Cularx^ds:\\Qxx. This 
Goldschmidt accounts for by assuming that the hydrogen ions of the 
acid exert a catalytic action on its own etherification ; another ex¬ 
planation is suggested by Donnan as follows :— 

If the degree of electrolytic dissociation of the acid be repre¬ 
sented by m, then the quantity of undissociated acid remaining at 
the time / will be {^a — x) (z~ m). 

From the two equations 

dxldf e{a — x) (/ — m) 
k(i — m) ^ m*(a — Jc) 


and 
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of which the Litter is the dissociation isotherms for the acid, V (the 
volume) and (a— x) being reciprocal quantities, there follows : 
Donnan’s equation 

dx\di Kni\a - x)* 
while Goldschmidt’s equation is 

dxjd/ - - Alw {a - xy 

and for intervals in which m may be regarded as constant the two 
are identical. 

If the reaction l>e considered to take place between the alcohol 
and the ions of the acid, Donnan’s equation follows at once. 

IV. L. M. 

On the Gradual Oxidation of Hydrogen and of Carbon 
rionoxid. V.rieyerand flax Recklinghausen. Ber. chcm. Ges. Berlin, 
29, 25{^t8q6). Aqueous solutions of potassium permanganate 
slowly ab.sorb hydrogen and deposit a brown sediment. The authors 
])lanned a series of experiments to determine the speed of this reac¬ 
tion, but were diverted from their purpose by the surprising discov¬ 
ery that if tlie {permanganate solution be acidified, the hydrogen 
absorbed is replaced by about half the volume of {?xy^en. It has 
long been known that permanganate .solutions give off small quan¬ 
tiles of oxygen on standing ; the authors’ ex{periments show that if 
shaken with hydrogen the quantity evolved is seven or eight times 
as great as when air, carton dioxid or a vacuum is employed. 
Oxygen stops the evolution of gas ; carbon monoxid acts siPinewhat 
like hydrogen. A further investigation is promised. 

u: A. .V. 

The Influence of a Pressure of 500 Atmospheres on the Rate 
of Inversion of Cane Sugar. Stern. IVied. Ann. 50, 6^)2 {rSg6). 
When the inversion was effected by hydrochloric, sulfuric or oxalic 
acid, increase of pressure reduced the velocity : the greater the con¬ 
centration of the acid the more noticeable was the effect of pressure. 
With phosphoric and acetic acids on the other hand the rate of inver¬ 
sion was greater at the high pressure ; and the increase in velocit}" 
was more considerable when small quantities of acid were employed. 
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The experiments were carried on at rs®C and at 25®C \ the' 
efiect of change in pressure is in most cases slightly less at the 
higher temperature. Compaf^e F. Rothmund, Zeit, phys, Chem, ao, 
i68 (r8p6); this Journal i, 123, W, L, M, 

On the Rate of the Reaction between Ferric Chlorid and 
Stannous Chlorid. A, A, Noyes. Zeit, phys, Chem, ai, i6 {ifSg6), 
The author points out that Goodwin’s results (this Journal, i* 261) 
tell against Kortright’s suggestion that the velocity in question may 
be modified by hydrolysis of the iron salt. He neglects, however, to 
state that these results also throw doubt upon the value of his own 
work in this field. 

In his calculations he apparently assumed complete electrolytic 
dissociation of both the iron and the tin salt, while Goodwin finds 
the dissociation of Noyes’s most concentrated solution about 75% and 
of his most dilute solution about 50%. If Noyes assumes the speed of 
reaction the same with the electrolytically dissociated and with the 
hydrolytically disvsociated parts of the ferric chlorid (which seems 
hardly justified) so that the active mass is the sum of these two 
substances, he still has about 20% less of the active iron salt than he 
employs in his calculations. In either case according to the mass 
law the change of the active mass with the time must vary in a 
different manner than is given by Noyes’s equations. 

/. E, T, 

Investigations of the Velocity of Sublimation of the Haloid 
Salts of flercury. H. Arctowski, Zeit, anorg. Chem. 12,^77 (j8p6), 
A constant ciirrent of air passed over the surface of the salt, and the 
loss of weight per hour was detennined at various temperatures and 
represented graphically. The order of volatility is mercuric chlorid, 
mercuric bromid, mercuric iodid and mercurous chlorid. It was found 
that the salts caked at higher temperatures, and that this had a 
great effect upon the rate of evaporation. The author does not seem 
to know that the rates of evaporation for two different substances are 
necessarily proportional to the vapor pressures only in case the air is 
completely saturated. W. D, B, 

Investigations 0/ the Sublimation Pressures of lodin. H, 

Arctowski, Zeit, anorg, Chem, 12, ^27 {j8^6). The rates of sublima- 
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tion in an air current of constant velocity were determined for differ¬ 
ent pressures, By assuming that one rate corresponds to a given 
pressure, the vapor pressures at other temperatures can be calculated. 

W. D. B. 


Eletromotive Forces 

The Cadmium Normal Cell. W. Jaeger and R. Wachsvmth, 
Wied. Ann, 59»575 {TSg6^, The Clark cell has an inconveniently 
large temf)erature coefficient: dEjdt ~ (volt.degree"'). 

A similar cell with zinc replaced by cadmium has the advantage of 
changing its K.M.F. much less with the temperature. The 
present paper descriljes the results of research concerning the E.M.F. 
of the cell, its temperature coefficient, the ease of reproduction and 
effect of impurities and finally its constancy. The E.M.F. was 
found by comparison with standard Clarks to be 1.0190 interna¬ 
tional volts at 20°. The H-form of cell w^as used and the cadmium 
was UvSed as a solid amalgam of 6 parts Hg to i part Cd. The 
variation of E.M.F. with the temperature is given by the formula 

Ht E.^ ' 3.8 X io~'' (t “ 20) - 0.065 X 10' ^ (t - 20f 
between o® and 26°. The element returns quickly to its normal 
state after heating. The temparature coefficient at 20° is thus about 
i/23d of that of the Clark cell. Directions are given by which the 
cell may be reproduced so as to give always the same E.M.F. wdthin 
one ten-thou.sandth. Ordinary C.P. chemicals from the dealers give 
values which are the .same within a few ten-thousandths. The 
measurements for constancy extended over two years. The element 
is as constant as the Clark and sending through the mails leaves 
the E.M.F. unchanged. E. B. 

Helmholtz’s Absolute Electrodynamometer and an Applica¬ 
tion of It to the ileasurement of the Electromotive Force of the 
Clark Cell. A" Kahle, Wied, Ann, 59* SJ^ {iSp 6 ), The paper 
contains a detailed de.scription of the construction of a new form of 
current balance, together with the measurements and computations 
needed in using it and a measurement in absolute volts of the E.M.F. 
of the Clark Cell. This value is the only point in the paper of 
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interest to the physical chemist. The values found were - 14488 
and E,6 - 14322 absolute volts. The cells were of the forms 
described by the author in IVied, Ann. 51, stoj 

E. B.\ 

Hall’s Phenomenon in Liquids. //. Bagard, Jour, de Phys. (j) 
5, 499 (/Sq6 ). The paper described experiments on solutions of ZnSO^ 
and CuwSO^ at various concentrations and at the temperature of the 
room. The liquid layers were i cm thick. The field had the values 
385, 707 and 962 C. G. S. The Hall effect is in the same direction 
as in bismuth. The effect increases with dilution, with current 
density and with the field. E. B. 

On the Relation between the Hall Effect and Thermoelec¬ 
tricity in Bismuth and in Various Alloys. /. C. Beattie Proc. 
Rov. Soc. Hdinb. 21, 1^6 On arranging metals in the ther¬ 

moelectric series it appears that those with an extreme position ther- 
moeleclrically have a corresponding extreme position as regards the 
Hall effect, although various (< irregularities >> appear. The author 
adds measurements at varying temperatures of the Hall effect with 
bismuth, and the electromotive force of the thermocou])le Bi - H), 
and remarks that we may not yet maintain the transverse effect to 
be a function of the thermoelectric force. J. E. T. 

The Depolarization of Platinum and Mercury Electrodes, (i. 

Meyer and K. Klein. Verh. phys. Ges. Berlin, 15, /// {iHg6). Two 
electrodes, one 100 to 300 times smaller than the other, were placed 
in /z/500 solution.s of twelve different electrolytes and the smaller 
electrode was |x)larized by currents of slightly' over 0.2 volt for 
times ranging from ten seconds to two minutes. TheK.M.F. of 
polarization was measured by a capillary electrometer of capacity 
negligible against that of the small electrode. It was found that 
the size of the relati\ ely small electrode has no influence upon the 
depolarization, that the velocity of depolarization decreases with 
increasing time of polarization, that it increa.ses with rising tenq^er- 
ature and with solution of a second salt with the acid of the first and 
the metal of the electihde, that, it is the same or less for platinum 
electrodes than for mercury (mes, and that in all cases the anode 
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polarization disappears more rapidly than that at the cathode. These 
observations are shown to accord with the view that the polarizing 
E.M.F. changes the concentration at the two electrodes so that the 
E.M.F. of polarization becomes that of a concentration cell. To 
calculate the velocity of depolarization the E.M.F. of the concentra¬ 
tion cell with the concentration-ratio uju is written 

and it is a.ssumed that 

duldt - mi - n) 

which is integrated and combined with the former equation and then 
simplified by introducing for i - o, x - V and -- and writing 

IorSi- 

- />) 

This formula repre.sents the results of the authors with a very 
remarkable exactness, /. £, T. 

On the Behavior of So*caiied Unpolarizable Electrodes with 
Alternating Currents. R. 1 i"arburx\ Vcrh, phys. Gcs, Berlin, 15* 
120 (1896), In 1872 F. Kohlrau.sch set the polarization /of an elec¬ 
trode, by an alternating current, proportional to the quantity of 
electricity which had passed 

P ^ j 

j is current, t time and C the < capacity for polarization >. One may 
assume j--a sin ml, but according to recent work of M. Wien and 
Orlich one must write 

/— J a sin (;/;/-+ 

f/’ lies somewhere between zero and ;r/2. This equation involves p 
and ml. An expression involving ml and the difierence of concen¬ 
tration which is produced, is had by equating the salt transferred 
from the cathode to the anode with that which would then diffuse 
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in the opposite direction' (silver in AgNO, is supposed); another in¬ 
volving the E. M. F. of polarisation and the difference of concentra¬ 
tion is given by the Nernst theory, and a combination of both gives 
a new expression relating p and mi. This, combined with the initial 
equation (I) yields the values of C and 
The salt transferred electrolytically is 

where 31 is its equivalent weight, A the electrochemical equivalent 
of its cation and n its transference number, and this must equal the 
amount transferred by diffusion, 




or 


/dr \ . A 31 


where q is the crOvSs section of the solution, s the normal distance 
and k the diffusion constant. At the electrode the alternating cur¬ 
rent y “ a sin mt produces periodic concentration changes calculable 
from the diffusion equation 


dr Vc 
d/ ” ^ d 


which, integrated under the conditions 


i: s~ o, dr/d-s' — ba sin mt, nA%jioy.’;^qk 
2: ^ 00 , c --- c\ {the initial concentratioji) 

gives for the stationary state, for c when z o, 

abt , , TT 

r"- cos(//-I (II) 

i is the distance from the electrode in which tlie amplitude of the 
concentration wave has fallen by ijeof that at the electrode. These 
waves revSemble the temperature waves produced in the earth’s crust 
by the seasons. 

From the theory of concentration currents 


p ^ ^ wlog 

^ w 10J.7 ® 


(HI) 


where R^ 6, w and/are the gas-constant, absolute temperature, 
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valence and number of ions produced from a molecular weight,—^the 
dissociation is assumed complete. Combining this with (II) and 
putting the changes of concentration small as against r" 


p - R6 


f ^ . 

«... mi (mi 

lU lO’J.J C^s/2 ^ 


TC 


(IV) 


Combining the two relations (I) and (IV) between p and mt gives 


C Ws/k 

0.00110 .... ^ ' 

q * irf% fix/pt 


and 0 - 


The author then finds Qq 664.8 mj ior silver in AgNO, and 
calculates some experiments of M. Wien : 


1H 

\ C , 

\ , tu luf. 





T 


535 

53H i 

4 i^So' 

! 12450 

256 

842 

39 

1 13470 

128 

1180 i 

42 10 

13350 

64 

1570 

45 50 

i 12560 


The fourth column is constant, as required by the theory, and //' is 
very near niq 45®, Platinized platinum in NaCl solution agrees 
approximately, but bright platinum or mercury in solutions of salts 
of lighter metals do not agree at all with tlie theory ; the behavior 
of mercury in sulfuric acid bears upon the theor}' of the capillary 
electrometer,—further experimentation is under way. 

/ /f. T. 

Magnetization of Liquids. /. .S'. To7vnsaid. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
60, /(Vp (rcSpS). Measurements of the coefficients of magnetization 
of solutions of iron vSalts show this coefficient to be independent of 
the magnetizing force, at least between i and 9 centigram units, and 
to change with the weight it of iron per cubic centimeter according 
to the formula 

lo'k 2660 7.7 

for ferric salts, and to 


ro^k - 2060 w 7.7 
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for ferrous salts. The temperature was io®C. The temperature 
coefBciexits are nearly equal at the same temperatures. 

IE. T. 

On the Effect of the Rontgen X-rays on the Contact Elec- 
tricIty of iletais. /. R, Erskine Murray. Prac. Roy. Soc. 59» 333 
{T8p6). The contact potential difference of plates of zinc and tin 
foil mounted on ebonite was measured by the Kelvin null method. 
A value of about -f 0.44 volt was changed to — 0.50 when X-rays 
were turned perpendicularly upon the plates, or from + 0.39 to 
— 0.39 when they struck in a parallel direction or passed between 
the plates without striking their surfaces. In each case separating 
the plates produced but slight deflection of the galvanometer, show¬ 
ing that the rays had decreased the contact potential difference to 
zero. The author concludes that the rays cause no sudden change 
in the contact potential, but that the air between them is temporarily 
converted into an electrolyte whose conduction reduces this potential 
difference to zero. J. E. T. 

Note on Trithio-diiactic Acid. J. M. Lovhi. Zeit. phys. C/iem. 
21, 13^ {iSp6). The silver salt of this acid undergoes spontaneous 
decomposition within a few minutes of its formation ; the author 
has however succeeded in determining its solubility (approximately) 
by measuring the E.M.F. of. the combination 
Ag|Agsalt in w/io sol. of Na-salt|w/io KN03|?^/IO AgNOj Ag. 
From the results, 0.157 and 0.171 volt at i5°C, it follows that one 
gram of the silver salt requires about forty liters of water for solu¬ 
tion [Method of calculation, see Osiwald, Lehrburh //, 

IV. L. M. 

Supplement to (< Studies on Superoxid Electrodes»>. O. F. 

Tower, Zeit. phys. Chem. 21, (/<?p^). Owing to an error in cer¬ 

tain formulae in a previous paper, \Zeit. phys. Chcm. 18, rj 
the values for the H-dissociation of twenty-one salts must be recalcu¬ 
lated. The new values are given in tabular form ; the results no 
longer agree with those of Trevor \Zeit.pkys. Chem. 32 {^i8 

W^L.M. 



ON THE LIQUEFACTION OF A MIXTURE OF 
TWO GASES* 


, BY P. DUHKM 

Professor of Theoreticdl Physics in the Faculty of S^cicnces of Bordeaux 

^ I. Historic A I. 

In 1880, L. Cailletet made a very important and entirely unex¬ 
pected observation. Uixm compressing a mixture of one volume of 
air with five volumes of carbon dioxid, in the apparatus employed 
by him to liquefy the permanent gases, he observed a portion of the 
mixture assume the liquid state under a moderate pressure ; continu¬ 
ing to increase the pressure gradually, that the temperature might 
remain constant, he saw the liquid disappear when the pressure had 
attained a certain value^ When the pressure was gradually dimin¬ 
ished the liquid reappeared suddenly at the moment of reaching the 
pressure under wdiich it had disapjieared in the first experiment; at 
any given temperature the meniscus was formed as soon as the pres¬ 
sure had attained a definite value, which was the lower the higher 
the temperature. 

The liquid could thus be distinguished from the gas 
at 132 atm at the temperature -f 5.5°C 


124 

4-10. 

120 

+ 13- 

113 

4* 18. 

no 

4 -19- 


^Translated, by J. E. Trevor, from the author’s French manuscript. 

Cailletet. Experiences sur la compression des melanges gazeux. 
Comptes reiidus 90, 210 (1880). Jour, de pbys. (1) 9, 192 (1880). 

h* Cailletet et P. Haulefeuille. Recherches sur la liquefaction des 
melanges gazeux. Comptes rendus, 92f 901 (1881), 
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and finally at 21® the mixture, even when compressed above 390 
atmOvSpheres, was no longer liquefied. 

Shortly after Cailletet’s communication, and without knowledge 
of it, van der Waals' made an analagous observation. In experi¬ 
menting with a mixture of nine volumes of carbon dioxid with one 
volume of air he found, at different temperatures, the following 
values for the pressure P under which the liquid began to api>ear, 
and for the pressure P* under which it disappeared : 

at+29.o‘^C P 77.5 atm P' 95 atm 
+ 20.4 72 ' 103 

+ 19.2 72 J06 

+ 2.0 72 149 

A mixture of seven volumes of carl)on dioxid witli three volumes of 
hydrochloric acid gave the following results : 

at -f 22,5®C P 69 atm P' 115 atm 
+ 0-0 39 190 

At the temperature 3i.6°C the two pressures l)eciime equal at 90 
atmospheres. 

On the liStli of March, i8;B6, Stokes communicated to the Ro>al 
Society of lyondou a posthumous memoir of Andrews." In tliis 
memoir the illustrious physicist studied the compressibility of mix¬ 
tures of nitrogen and carbon dioxid. Three volumes of carbon 
dioxid when mixed with four volumes of nitrogen could not 
be liquefied under any pressure, even at the temperature +2^C. On 
the other hand a mixture of 6.2 volumes of nitrogen with 1 volume 
of carbon dioxid exhibited the following l)ehavior : At 3.5°C the 
li(iuid began to appear under a pressure of 4S.3 atmosplieres, the 
cpiantity of liquid increasing vSimuUaneously with increase of pres¬ 
sure ; under a pressure of 102 atniospheres the gas was reduceil to a 
small bubble, which finally disappeared. At a higher temperature 
the phenomenon observed by Cailletet and by van der Waals was 

q. 1). van der Waals. Die Continuitat des gasforinigen und fliissigen 
Zuslaiides. Translation by F. Roth, page 143 (I^eipzig, i88[). 

^Andrews. On the Properties of Matter in the Gaseous and Liquid States 
under Various Conditions of Temperature and Pressure. Phil. Trans. 178, 57 
(1888), 
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produced ; the liquid after having appeared under a certain pressure 
disappeared under a greater one. 

A mixture of 3.43 volumes of carbon dioxid wnth i volume of 
nitrogen gave the following values for the pressureunder which 
the liquid appeared and for the pressure P* under which it disap¬ 
peared : 

+ 6.3^C P 68.7 atm P* 113.2 atm 
9.9 76.6 107.8 

13.2 91.6 103*2 

It is setm that the values of /^and of F tend to become equal at 98 
atmospheres for a temperature of about 14°. 

In 1883 Jamin’ proposed a theory of the curious phenomenon 
discovered by Cailletet and by van der Waals. Remarking that the 
critical point of a single fluid is the point where the gas and the 
vapor have the same density he supjx)sed that at this temperature 
the licpiid does not cea.se having properties distinct from those of the 
vapor, but that having the same specific gravity as the vapor it re¬ 
mains mixed therewith, forming with it a fl-uid apparently homo¬ 
geneous. Extending this view to the mixture of two fluids, of air 
and of carl>on dioxid for example, he sup}K)sed the disappearance of 
the liquid mixture under a sufficiently high pressure to be only an 
apparent di.sappearance ; that the liquid mixture continued to sub¬ 
sist although its density had t)ecoine equal to that of the gaseous 
mixture, and that it had diffused into the latter, becoming no longer 
distinguishable therefrom. 

If this theory be true the liquid must disappear under a pre.ssure 
which is the le.ss the more dense the hardly liquefiable gas which is 
mixed with the carbon dioxid, and so to make the liquid disappear 
it would be necessary to employ a much greater pressure when the 
gaseous component is hydrogen than when it is air ; this result fore¬ 
seen by Jamin was verified by Cailletet. * According to Jamin’s 
explanation of the disappearance of the liquid it would .seem that in 
continuing to compress the system the density of the gaseous mix¬ 
ture should become greater than that of the liquid and that in con- 

qamln. Sur le point critique dea gaz liquefiables. Comptes rendus, 96 
Jour, de phys, (2) 389 (1883). 
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sequence the liquid should assemble in the upper part of the tube. 
Jamin says: <<I proposed this second experiment to M. Cailletet, 
who has made it; the attempt was unsuccessful but I do not yet 
despair)). 

The theory of Jamin presents another difficulty not less .serious, 
it is not sufficient that two fluids should have the same density 
in order that they can form a homogeneous mixture ; the exper¬ 
iments of Plateau on the statics of liquids removed from the 
action of gravity demonstrate this. In order that two fluids initially 
separated may mix it is necessary that their molecular attractions 
become the same ; at the critical point of a single fluid this condition 
is evidently satisfied if it be admitted that the liquid and the vapor 
become identical there ; but it is not apparent why two mixtures of 
carbon dioxid and of air, the one liquid and the other gaseous, 
should have the same molecular attractions at the moment when 
they have the same density. Notwithstanding these difficulties of 
the explanation proposed by Jamin it was still held by Cailletet and 
Colardeau* in i88g. 

In 1888 I proposed* to abandon Jamin’s explanation and to 
seek to account for the phenomena observed by Cailletet and van der 
Waals through the theory of double mixtures, as deducible from the 
principles advanced by J. Willard Gibbs. 

Suppose two fluids, i and 2, mixed one with the other and form¬ 
ing two layers. The one of these layers is lic[uid, let it contain a 
mass Mj of the body i and a ma.ss of the body 2 ; the other layer 
is gas and may contain a mass m, of the body i and a mass of the 
body 2. 


Let 




(I) 


be the concentrations of these two layers. Under the constant pres¬ 
sure 11 at the temperature T the thermodynamic potential of the 
first is 


'Cailletet and Colardeau. Sur I’^tat de la niati^re au voisinage du point 
critique. Ann. chim. phys. (6) 18* 269 (1889). 

*P. Duhem. Sur la liquefaction de Tacide carbonique au presence de 
pair. Jour, de phys. (2)7, 198 (1888), 
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M, FfSJf T)+M, F/S, n/F), 
the thermodynamic potential of the second is 

and the system is in equilibrium when 

/■,(s,lf,T) FXS,n,T), 

LisJ/.T) F,(S,11T). 

If we assign the values of 

the equations ( r) and (2) will yield for each pressure // and each 
temperature 7 'the values of J/^, J/,. 

If we set 


we shall olndously find 

M^ G'iXJffFrM^. 

If //, /') is positive, this equation will make known the 

mass J/, of the fluid i which is in the liquid vState ; if G{A\ Jl^ T) 
is neg^ative, the e(|uation constitutes an impossibility and the gaseous 
mixture will remain homogenous. Between these two general cases 
appears the particular case where 

(FXII/T)^ o, (3) 

This equation defines, for a gaseous mixture of the concentration A" 
at the temperature 7 ", the pressure II under which the mixture will 
be in equilibrium wdth an indefinitely small drop of the liquid. Or, 
if preferred, it defines the 7 'of the gaseous mixture hav¬ 

ing the composition -V under the pressure II ; whence the name of 
the deuf Hue of the mixture of the concentration X, given by me in 
a previous tnemoir^ to the line represented by equation (3) wdien -V 
is regarded as a constant, 7 'as an abscissa and II as an ordinate. 

To account for the curious fact demonstrated first by Cailletet 

*P. Diibem. DissolutiojivS et nidlanges. Troisi^nie M^inoire : Les melanges 
doubles. Travaux et m^iiioires des PacultC*s de Lille. 3, No, 13 (1893). 
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and later by van der Waals it is sufficient to admit that for certain 
concentrations X of the gaseous mixture the dew line presents 
two ordinates //„ and //, for a same abscissa T ; when compressed 
at the constant temperature T the gaseous mixture will remain 
homogeneous under pressures less than,//^; under the pressure 
//y the liquid will appear, the system will contain gas and liquid 
together between the pressures 77 ,, and 77 ^; and finally under the 
pressure U, the liquid will disappear not to appear again under ahy 
pressure. When the temperature 7 'rises towards a certain tempera- 
ure ^ the two pressures 77 „and 77 ^ tend towards a common limit tt, in 
such wise that the dew line has a form similar to that represented by 
Fig. I. 

My paper was already printed 
when there apjieared in the 
PhilovSophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London a pos¬ 
thumous memoir by Andrews\ 
which Stokes had presented to 
this Society on the i8th of March, 

1886. In this memoir the illus¬ 
trious discoverer of the critical 
point studies the compressibility 
of a mixture of nitrogen and of 
carbon dioxid, finding again the 
phenomenon discovered by Cail- 

^ T ? ~r 

j A mixture of 3.43 volumes of 

carbon dioxid with one volume of 
nitrogen gave the following values for the pressure 11 ^ under which 
the liquid appeared and for the pressure 77 ^ under which it disap¬ 
peared : 

+o, 3®C / 7 o ~ 68.7 atm 77 , — 113.2 atm 

9-9 76.6 107.8 

13-2 91.6 103.2 

^Andrews. On the properties of matter in the gaseous and liquid states 
under various conditions of tenii)crature and pressure. Phil. Trans. 178, 37 
(t8H8). 
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It is seen that the values and Uj lend to become equal, and 
equal to 98 atmospheres for a temperature of about + 14'^C, in con¬ 
formity with the indications of my theoretical ideas. 

It results clearly from the formulas given by me in 1888 that, 
in tlie s>\stem compressed at the constant temperature 7 ", the liquid 
mass passes from zero at the pressure //^, to return to zero when the 
pressure again assumes the value II/, and that, consequently, in the 
interval the liquid mass increases, passes through a maximum, and 
then decreases. These ])ropositious are such obvious consecpiences 
of my formulas tliat 1 did not think it necessary to state them ex¬ 
plicitly. I did not suppose it could he doubted that they result from 
my view, yet this doubt has been raise<l, so it must be considered. 
In the observations of Cailletet, of van der Waals and of Andrews 
the litpiid mass did not approach disappearance by decreasing to 
zero amount, the surface separating the liquid and the gas became 
simply plane and indistinct when the jn'essure approached JI/, it then 
disai)peared and the two seemed homogeneous. 

In comparing tlie results of niy theory with the obser\ ations of 
the experimenters cited I drew attention ouIn to tlie general accord¬ 
ance between them, without seriously considering this partial lack 
of agreement, for it did not seem to me at all improbable that Cail- 
letel, van der Waals and .Vndrews ha<l not reall\’ observed states of 
equilibrium. In the.se phenomena, as in the vaporization of a liquid 
near its critical [K)int, the 7 '/sn)s/t\\ negligible under other circum- 
.stances, assumes a considerable im|K)rtance; the eciiiilibrium is 
established with an extraordinary .slowness, from which mu.st follow 
apparent contradictions between the results of rapidly made experi¬ 
ments and the conse([uences of a theory treating only .sy.steins in 
equilibrium. 

P. Kuenerd has concluded from my failure to draw attention to 
this divergence in my memoir of 1888 that I did not at that time 
admit the existence, between the pressures 77 ^ and Jf, of a progres¬ 
sive conden.sation causing the ma.ss of the liquid to increase con¬ 
tinuously from zero and follonrd dv a retrograde condensation decreas- 

‘Kueueti. On the conden.sation of a mixture of two gase.s. Coninninica- 
tibns from the laboratory of physics at the Univensily c)f Leiden. No. 13 (1894), 
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ing this mass continuously to zero, T^^j^stain this opinion would be 
to maintain that I did not understand the formulas which I advanced 
nor the reasoning through which they were established. Kuenen 
could argue from my silence concerning this apps^rent experimental 
contradiction to accuse me of temerity ; but he himself has brought 
me justification, for in taking care to agitate the gaseous mixtitres 
studied, in order to assure the prompt establishment of states of 
equilibrium, he has observed^ the appearance of the retrograde con¬ 
densation which stood already written in my formulas. 

The object of Kuenen’s first paper was to supply experimental 
data for an important theory developed b3^ van der Waals^ If the 
concentration of the mixture be denoted by s, its densit}^ by p, and 
its absolute temperature by T’, the inner themodynamic potential of 
its unit of mass can be represented by Z(p,SyT). It has two dif¬ 
ferent values, depending upon whether the mixture is in the liquid 
state or in that of gas ; van der Waals admits that these two values 
are two different determinations of the same multiform analytic 
function. He then introduces the following change of variables : 



which transforms the function Z(p, s,T ) into a function v, T), 
Leaving then the temperature T constant and representing in three 
rectangular axes the values of the variables x, and he proposes 
to construct the surface 

With this surface constructed, the properties of the mixture, its 
homogeneous constitution or its separation into two layers, can be 
studied by the methods which Gibbs has applied to the surface rep¬ 
resenting the inner thermodynamic potential of a single fluid as a 
function of its specific volume and of its temperature. 

In order to determine the form of the surface i/\ van der W’^aals 
is obliged to introduce numerous hypotheses. In the first place he 

^Kuenen. Mdsures concernant la surface de van der Waals pour des 
melanges d’acide carbonique et de chlorure de methyle. Arch, n^erl. 36, 394 
(1892). 

»van der Waals. Th^orie moli^culaire d’une substance compos^e de deux 
mati^res diff^rentes. Ibid, 34, i {1891). 
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supposes that the specific volume v, the pressure 17 and the temper¬ 
ature T are united through a relation of the form 


// = 


RT^a ^ 
v^b if 


previously proposed by him for a single fluid ; but here a and 
’instead of being constants, are functions of x, he assigns to them 
expressions of the following form : 

f a = aXr—xy+2a^^^x(/—x) + a^jf, 

\ b ^ b//—xy+2b^^x(/—x) + b^A‘^, 
where b^, b^^. b^ are six constants. 

The expression of 7 / as a function of v, x and T can serve 
through aid of the well known equation 

r,i', r )+n ^0, 


for the determination of f (^x\ v, T ), nevertheless it determines this 
function '^) ^ function of the variables x and T 

left arbitrary. Through a series of considerations, wdiose precision 
leaves something to be desired, van der Waals succeeds in suppress^ 
ing this function y whereby #/' is reduced to the form 


'/’ —log{,v—b)—‘^^^^-KT\xlog.\-\-ii—x)log\^i—x)\ (5) 


where a and b have the values (4). He admits finally that one must 
have, for the stability of the mixture, the inequality 


d"//’ d'Y 
'bx^ bi^ 



>0 


but this inequality, taken from Gibbs, has not been established in a 
satisfactory manner, as I have elsewhere remarked*. 

Notwithstanding the employment of all these hypotheses van 
der Waals cannot deduce from the equation of the surface V’ the 
necessity of the curious phenomenon observed by Cailletet and him¬ 
selfhe shows only that it is poasible to conceive a mode of variation 


'P. Duhem. Dissolutions et melanges. Premier M< 5 moire : Eqiiilibres et 
mouvement des fluides m^lang^.s. Travaux et Memoires des Facult^s de Eille. 
No. lit 90 (1893), 

“van der Waals. /. c, 54. 
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of this surface with the temperature which accords with that obser¬ 
vation ; ill the paper of van der Waals, therefore, as in that pub¬ 
lished by me three years before, the retrograde condensation is 
regarded not as a consequence of the theory but as a result which 
the theory must be made to represent. 

The University of Leyden having set for competition the fol-. 
lowing question: ((Required observations serving to check the 
theory of van der Waals concerning mixtures of two substances o, 
Kuenen presented a paper which was awarded the prize\ In this work 
Kuenen analyzes the mode of variation of the fold devised by van 
der Waals to make the general form of the surface //’ conform with 
the phenomenon of retrograde condensation. He shows that the 



Fig. 2. 


form of the dew curve must be 
that represented by Fig. 2. This 
curve rises from left to right to 
the point M{ S.tt) ; it then rises 
further, from right to left, up to 
the jxnnt Z( where it term¬ 
inates. At temi>eratures alK)ve ^ 
no condensation is possible : at 
temperatures below only nor¬ 
mal condensation can appear, and 
finally, at temperatures between 
S and H a normal condensation 
followed by retrograde condensa¬ 
tion is observed. 


The point i/(S,;r), which had already figured in my exixisition, 
received from Kuenen the name of fioM of critical con tad: the jx)int 
which I had not considered at all, is called the point of 
folding. These terms are chosen because of the parts played by 
these points in the surface of van der Waals. Kuenen made definite 


U*. Kuenen. Metingen betreffende het op^rolak van van der Waals v<H)r 
mengsels van Koolzuiir en chlormethyl. Proefschrift. I./eideu (1892). Measure¬ 
ments relating to the surface of van der Waals for mixtures of carbonic acid 
and methyl chloride. Arch. ntHrl. 36 (1892). 
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the idea of the point of folding by remarking^ that in this point the 
liquid mixture and the gaseous mixture become identical. 

One is led in fact, by generalization of the theories relative to 
the continuity of the liquid and gaseous states, to conclude that the 
two functions /’/ sjf 1 ' ) and /"/ .v, //, T) are two branches of the same 
iiiultiforni analytic function ; and that this is also true of the functions 
fisjl, T ) and II, T). In every point (of a given crit¬ 
ical line, the two functions 4 Jind b\ unite and are then prolonged in 
a single function ; the two functions and unite likewise to be 
prolonged in a single analytic function. In the ( 7 ', Jl )-plane the 
critical line of the spac'e is projected as a plane critical line uniting 
the critical j)oint () of the pure flui<l j,(.9==o). with the critical j)oint 
of the pure fluid 2,(.v=oc ). I developed' in 1893 this notion of 
the critical line and proposed, as a consequence, to give the name 
critical point, of the gaseous mixture of the composition A', to the 
point Z where the dew curve of this mixture terminates,—to 

the point termed by Kuenen the point 0 /Joiding. 

How, now, does the dew line vary when the concentration of 
the gaseous mixture varies from 
zero to infinity ? I have supposed 
that, for every concentration A'^, 

A’,, sufficiently near zero or infin¬ 
ity, the dew curve rises continu¬ 
ously^ from left to right as do 
the curves A'^A"',, A'^A''^, of the 
figure 3 ; for such a concentration 
the retrograde condensation cx:)uld 
not appear. This phenomenon 
would appear onlv for the con¬ 
centrations Z comprised between 
a lower limit and an upper 
limit ; to such a concentration w’^ould corrCvSpond a dew curve like 
ZX, To the two limiting concentrations Y, and there would 

‘Kuenen. I, c. No. 42. 

'‘P. Duhem. Dissolutions et m< 31 anges. Troisit^nie M<^moire : Les melanges 
doubles. Chap. 2 and 3. Travaux et Mf'nioires des Facidt^s de Lille. No. 13. 
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correspond dew curves Y^Y\, wliich wotjld cut the critical 

line in points K', where they would have vertical tangents. 

Kuenen‘ has shown that this shape of the dew curves is not in 
conformity with the geometric theory of van der Waals ; that what¬ 
ever the composition X of the gaseous mixture, the dew curve has 
the shape which is assigned in Fig. 3 to the line such that for every 

composition of this mixture the retrograde condensation is observa¬ 
ble. He has sought to demonstrate, further, that this view follows 
from the principles posited by me ; to supply this demonstration he 
has proceeded much as follows :— 

He remarks very justly at the outset that to the denf airve of 
Xhej^aseous mixture having the concentration X —/. e,, the curve in¬ 
dicating at each temperature T the pressure II under which the 
mixture ceases to be homogeneous or commences to be so—one must 
join the boilmg curve of the liquid mixture of the concentration A", 
/. €., the curve which indicates under what pressure IT at each tem¬ 
perature T the liquid homogeneous mixture of the concentration X 
can be in equilibrium with an indefinitely small gaseous bubble. 

The equation of the boiling line is then obtained by the pro¬ 
cedure which yields the equation of the dew line ; it suffices to per¬ 
mute the functions f ^ and as well as the functions /, and If 
it be recollected that the functions f ^ and are but two distinct de¬ 
terminations of two multiform analytic functions, and that the same 
is true of the two functions f ^ and it is seen that the dew line of a 

gaseous mixture having the concentration X and the toiling line of 
a liquid mixture of the same concentration X are but two different 
branches of the same curve, and it is seen further that these two 
branches must meet at the same point of the critical line 
Kuenen has succeeded in deducing from my formulas that the dew 
line and the boiling line must have the same tangent at this critical 
point. 

Do these hvo lines meet at the critical point so as to form a single 
analytic line, or are they mutually tangent in stick tvise as together to 
form a mrve whose critical point is a cusp ? Both hypotheses are 
admissible. 

'Kuenen. On the Condensation of a Mixture of two (»a8es. Conmiunica¬ 
tions from the 1 /aboratory of Physics at the University of Leiden. No. 13 (1894). 
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Of these two hypotheses Kueneii adopts the first. The critical 
line is then, as can easily be shown, tangent to the two lines,, 
the dew curve and the boiling curve, at the point where the latter 
meet. The dew line A'>'and the lx>iling line ZKform thus a curve 
as represented by Fig, 4. 

In the region XYC,. the mixture in equilibrium is in the state 
of homogeneous vapor, in the, 
region situated beyond the crit¬ 
ical line it is in the state of 
homogeneous gas, in the region 
C^YZ it is in the state of homo¬ 
geneous liquid, and in the re¬ 
gion XYZ, finally, it is partly in 
the .state of vapor, partly in that 
of liquid. 

When the concentration X 
tends toward zero or towards in¬ 
finity the two branches of the 

curve, XY, ZA\ tend towards each other in such wise as to ap¬ 
proach either the curve of the vapor pre.ssures of the liquid 

I, or the curve of the vapor pressures of the liquid 2 ; each of 
these curves must be considered in the actual problem as a double 
line, playing at the same lime the parts of dew line and of toiling 
line. One of the two lines, ZY, XYy mu.st, in a part of its extent, 
be met twice by a same ordinate ; Kuenen admits that this property 
belongs always to the line A'F, now if this were true the phenom¬ 
enon of retrograde condensation could be observed fo} every concentra¬ 
tion of the gaseous mixture bcturen !:^cro and infinity. 

This conclusion of Kuenen is seen to rest upon two assumptions 
which are not atove objection, for the recent experiments made by 
this physicist’ on the liquefaction of mixtures of ethane and of per- 
oxid of nitrogen relate to a case where the dew line and the boiling 
line lie too close together for it to be possible to draw from the exper- 

* Kuenen. On the Condensation and the Critical Phenomena of Mixtures of 
Ethane atid Nitrous Oxide. C<>nununications from the Laboratory of Physics of 
the University of Leiden. No. 16 (1B95). Phil. Mag. [5] 40, 173 (1895). 
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iments any very positive conclusion either for or agaiiust the exist¬ 
ence of a cusp at the junction of the two. Now, if the dew line and 
the boiling line do meet to form a cusp, my hypothesis concerning 
the form of the dew lines would be perfectly admissible. 

It has therefore seemed to me to be worth while to investigate 
whether the general theorems which I have established concerning 
double mixtures will not furnish a means of elucidating the con¬ 
tested points of this problem ; the results which 1 have reached, and 
which are set forth in the present paper, confirm Kuenen’s view— 
much to my gratification. 

8 2. Condensation and Rktrogradk Condensation 

Let us consider the critical line of a mixture of two bodies i 
and 2 ; this line connects the critical point of the fluid i with 

the critical point of the fluid 2. 

JTr shall suppose^ in the first place^ that^ lehaiever be the concen- 
tration of the mixture, its critical pressure will lie between the critical 
pressures, and of the fluids / and 2, 

There is nothing necessary in this hyjxjthesis, but it holds good 
in every case which has been experimentally studied. If a mixture 
should be found whose behavior does not accord with it, the follow¬ 
ing reasoning must, for that mixture, be replaced by analogous but 
more complicated expressions. 

We shall not make an analogous hypothesis concerning the 
critical temperatures of mixtures, experiment in fact, supplies mix¬ 
tures whose critical temperatures lie below the critical temperatures 
of the component fluids ; such is, according to I)ewar\ a mixture 
of CO^ and C\H,, and, according to Kuenen^ a mixture of and 
C.H, 

The hypothesis just formulated is contained, at least in so far 
as all jnirticular consequences are concerned, in the following 
hyiK)thesis, which likewise is true for all mixtures yet experiment¬ 
ally studied, and which is taken as the point of departure of the 
reasoning to be adduced : 

There exists one and only one mixture of the two fluids i and 2 
*Proc. Roy. Soc. 30, 543. 

®Cottiniiinicalioiis from the Laboratory of Leiden. No. 16, page 21, 
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having for iLs criiital pressure a certain ptessure tying behveen 
a7id 

We designate the concentration of this mixture by its 

critical temperature by and ) are, according to the 

foregoing hyix)thesis, uniform functions of ‘i*. 

There exists an analytic function, continuous but multiform, of 
the three variables r, //, 7 ] — t/\( x\ If T )—which coincides, accord- 
ing to the case, either with the function // .v,//, 7 ") or with the func¬ 
tion /% (xjl//'), IM ns select a constant pressure Vf, lying be¬ 
tween “f, and and examine the manner in which the function 
pj T ) varies with the concentration x and the temperature 7 \ 
At temperatures 7 \ above ^ 

), the mixture of the con¬ 
centration v is homogeneous, 
whatever value r may have ; 
if tlie pressurei* and the tem¬ 
perature 7 ' are maintained 
constant, the function r fl\ 

(r,‘’r,/’) is a constantly and 
continuously decreasing func¬ 
tion of a, represented, from \ 

o tt) .1- + 00 , by an analytic curve such as ( Fig, 5 ). 

At temperatures below H{) it can happen that the mixture hav¬ 
ing the gross concentration v separates into two layers, the one 
liquid the other gaseous, of dilferent concentrations ; for an assigned 
value /'of the temperature, thepre,ssure remaining fixed, the con¬ 
centration of the liquid layer and the concentration A" of the gas¬ 
eous layer have determinate values. 

Iti certain cases the two jwceding j)ropositions must be replaced 
by those obtained through interchanging the words : temperatures 
above and temperatures betoie We shall commence by 

studying the case just defined, which shall be termed the First Case ; 
we vShall then pass to the inverse or Second Case. 

Suppose, to fix our ideas, that 

we admit then that continually 

X>S. 
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When X varies from o to the futtction T) coincides with 

the function » when x varies from X to + oo , the function 

T) coincides with the function T), If it be observed 

that 

it is seen that the first branch of the function is represented by the 
descending curve/^i/(Fig. 5 ) and that its second brjui<l| 4 ^ repre¬ 
sented by the descending curve JVf^, the two points Af, with the 
abvscissa and N with the abscissa Xy have the same ordinate. 

Finally, if the temperature T is equal to the curve rep¬ 

resented by the equation 

is a curve (Fig- 5)1 which falls continuously from left to right, 
save at the point Py with the abscissa where it presents a 

point of inflection with a horizontal tangent. 

Thus, under the given pressure ‘J, at each temperature 1\ there 
is an entirely determinate curve 

W,iX:^yT)y 

which may be termed the Isotherm relative to the temperature T, 

If for the curve 

y^WJ,xXr)y 

there be substituted that represented by the equation 
J w,{x:^yT)^G{r)y 

where GX T ) is an arbitrary function of the temperature 7\ there is 
obtained a new curve which is deduced from the first by displace¬ 
ment of all its points, in the direction parallel to Ovy through the 
same distance (^(7"). One can evidently make disposition of the 
function G{ T) in such manner that the isotherms which correspond 
to any two different temperatures may have no common point at a 
finite distance, and that to the temperatures Ty T\ 7 "", . . . 

all lying below and arranged in order of increasing magnitude, 
there correspond straight lines MNyM*N\M ^*. . . whose 

ordinates are also arranged in the order of increasing magnitude (Fig. 
6 ). Such a disposition greatly facilitates the discussion, it shall be 
supposed in the following to be always realized. 
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The curve which is the locus of the points M,M' , . . 

and that which is the locus of the points A\N\N'\ . . . termi¬ 

nate at the point P; from analogy with the teachings of the theory 
of the continuity of the liquid 
and gaseous states, regarding 
the isotherms of a single fluid, 
we are led to admit the following 
hypothesis—upon which this en¬ 
tire discussion rests: 

H ynoTHKSlS. — T/ie curve 
which is the locus of the points 
. . . and that 

which is the locus of the points ^ 

. . . have in P 6. 

a common tangent parallel to Ox,—they extend each other. 

The line yLPv formed by these two curves (Fig. 6) possesses re¬ 
markable properties. 

ist. Take a point m, whose abscivS.sa is x, in the region 
WjPgL, Through this point there passes a line 

y-- Wfx:^/T), 

corresj)onding to a certain temperature T ; under the pressure vP, at 
the temperature 7 \ the mixture having the total concentration x is in 
the homogeneous liquid state, 

2d. Take a point n, whose abscissa is x, in the region vPtf)j, 
Through this point there passes a line 

y=~ T"), 

corresponding to a certain temperature T ; under the pressure ‘f, at 
the temperature T, the mixture until the total concentration x is in the 
homogeneous gaseous state. 

3d. Take finally a point/, wdiose abscissa is x, in the interior 
region of the curve giP v. Through this point draw a parallel to Ox ; 
this line will meet the curve gPv in two points M, N, where termi¬ 
nate two branches of the same curve 

corresponding to a certain temperature T. This curve corresponds 
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to a certain temperature 7 ! Under the pressure ‘J, at the temper^- 
iiire 7 , the mixture of the total concentration x is partly in the liquid 
state and partly in that of vapor. 

The foregoing propositions can be enunciated briefly in the 
statement that, under the pressure ‘i*, 

ist. Every point of the region represents a homogeneous 

liquid state: 

2d. Every point of the region W,Py represents a state of homo- 
geneous x^apor; 

3d. Every point of the region piPr represents a heterogeneous 


state. 

Let us consider the part of the curve ^Pv (Fig. 7) in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the point 7 , whose abscissa is 



We will take a value x„ of 
.V, in the neighbarh(x>d of 
and above it, from the abscissa x, 
we will draw a parallel to Oy ; 
this parallel meets the curve 
at a point N, which belongs to the 
isotherm for a certain tempera¬ 
ture Tj, lower than Ac¬ 

cording to the preceding thec^r- 
ems, and "i will be 

the abscissa and the ordinate of 
a point of the dew line of the 
Further, if we set 


the ratio 

r-y. 

W—X, 

will be indefinitely small. But it is clear that ( }~rj is, in general, 
of the same order of magnitude as — 7 J, in such wise that 

the ratio 


will be indefinitely small. 
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We will take, next, a value of x, near to and less 

than ^{^')\ at the abscissa we will draw a parallel to Oy ; this 
parallel meets the curve }APy in a point M belonging to the isotherm 
for a certain temperature 7 "^ lower than According to the 

preceding theorems, 7 ^ < and will be the abscissa and ordi¬ 
nate of a point of the boiling line of the mixture having the concen¬ 
tration One readily sees, further, that the ratio 

f;Ci)-7; 

is indefinitely vSmall. It will be seen that these theorems involve the 
correctness of the propositions under discmssion. 

Let us take (Fig. 8) the 
temperature axis as axis of ab- ^ 
scissas and the pressure axis as 
that of ordinates ; let be 

a point of the critical line, cor- 
responding to the value tV of the 
concentration. From the point C, 
we will draw a parallel 'JC to 
the temperature axis. That part 
of this line lying beyond the q 
point C meets, in the neighbor- Fio 8. 

hood of the point C neither the dew line nor the boiling line 
for a mixture whose concentration lies near -V. On the con¬ 
trary, from every point M, near to the point C on the line and 
lying to the left of the point C there paSvSes a dew line for a mixture 
of the concentration greater than 'A' and very near it ; and a boil- 
uig line for a mixture -V of the concentration x^, less than and 
very near it; furthermore the two ratios 


MC MC 



tend towards zero when the point M tends towards the point C 

Without further extending this demonstration it may be 
remarked that to every value tC of the concentration there corre¬ 
sponds one and but one point C of the critical line, and the reverse ; 
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when ilf varies continuously from zero to unity the point C traverses 
the critical line from the point the critical point of the pure fluid i, 
to the point the critical point of the pure fluid 2. If be 
two points lying near the critical line, corresponding to the values 


of the concentration; the ratio 


" CC' general, 


towards a finite limit when the two points C,C' tend to come 
together. 

On the other hand we have supposed that 




and also that there exists one and but one mixture having for its 
critical pressure some pressure lying between and ; it 
results from this, as is readily seen, that if the concentration of the 


mixture rises continuously from zero to one, the critical pressure 
increases continuously from to 



These preliminaries settled 
let us consider a pressure ly¬ 
ing between and ; the con¬ 
stant ordinate ‘f parallel to OT 
(Fig. 9) meets the critical line in 
one and but one point C which 
is the critical point of a mixture 
having the concentration "X, 
lyCt us take a point M indefin¬ 
itely near the point C and lying 
to the right of it. Through this 


9 - point passes the dew line of the 

mixture with the concentration indefinitely near to and 
greater than 

^ After what has just tx;en shown, the mixture with the concen¬ 
tration Xj will have as critical point a point with an ordinate "i, 
greater than Vl. The line y^C will be an element of the critical line, 
and the line y^ M an element of the dew line, of the mixture having 
a concentration Xj. 


The ratio 


MC 


is infinitesimal; and, on the other hand, it has 
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been shown that the ratio ^ " is finite ; but the ratio is 

yf Y.c 

then infinitesimal. Therefore the deiv line MCof the mixture having 
a concentration Xj is tangent to the critical line yC\ at the c^dticalpoint 
Yi of this mixture: and, furthermore, the dew line falls as it sets out 
from its point of contact with the critical line. Since is any concen¬ 
tration whatever, and since the same is true of the concentration Xj, 
which lies indefinitely near it, the preceding theorem is general. It 
may l:>e demoiLstrated in an analogous manner that the de7v Ihie of 
any mixture whatever is tangent to the critical line at the eriticalpoint 
of this mixture, and that the dciv lute rises as it leaves this point. 

These theorems involve the 
correctness of the propositions TI 
advanced by Kuenen. the dew 
line and the boiling line of a 
mixture with an assigned concen¬ 
tration meet at and continue to¬ 
gether from the point where they 
touch the critical line. 

At temperatures far from the 
critical tcmi)erature the dew line 
and the boiling line both rise 
from leit to right, and the boil¬ 
ing line of the mixture having a 
given concentration lies above 
the dew line of this mixtitre ; one 
must conclude that together they 
form in general a line having the O 
aspect represented in Fig. io. »o. 

This line can have at (J a tangent parallel to the axis Of and 
at a tangent parallel to the axis 0/\ The critical point C can not 
lie upon the branch of the curve MQ, for, in setting out from this 
point, the dew line rises and the boiling line falls, which is contrary^ to 
what has just been demonstrated ; only two cases therefore can ap¬ 
pear : either the critical point lies between the points Q and A, or it 
lies upon the branch NN. 
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A,— The critical point C lies between the points Q and R (Fig. 11). 
lyCt us suppose that the mixture be compressed at constant tem^ 
perature. If the temperature is lower than the critical temperature 
the mixture is at first entirely in the gaseous state ; when the pres¬ 
sure becomes equal to the ordinate of the dew line, the first drop of 
liquid appears ; that portion of the mixture which is in the liquid 
state increases with the pressure ; when the pressure becomes equal 
to the ordinate of the boiling line the mixture is entirely in the 
liquid state ; it then remains homogeneous however great the pres¬ 
sure may become. 


Jl 



. 




If the temperature lies be¬ 
tween the critical temperature © 
and the abscissa r of the point 
R, the mixture is at first in the 
state of a homogeneous gas ; 
when the pressure becomes equal 
to the first ordinate of the dew 
line the first drop of liquid ap¬ 
pears ; that fraction of the mix¬ 
ture which is in the liquid state 
is at first an increasing function 
of the pressure ; it then passes 
through a maximum and be¬ 
comes a decreasing function of 
the pressure ; when the pressure 
becomes equal to the second ordinate of the dew curve, the last drop 
of liquid disappears ; the mixture remains then in the state of homo¬ 
geneous gas however great the pressure may become. This is the 
experimental result of Cailletet. 

If the temperature is greatef than the abscissa r of the point R 
the mixture tvill remain homogeneous under all pressures. 

Let us now suppose that the mixture be taken in a homo- 
geneous liquid state and that it be heated under constant pressure. 

If the pressure is less than the critical pressure the mixture 
will remain at first in the state of a homogeneous liquid ; when the 
temperature becomes equal to the abscissa of the boiling line the 
first bubble of gas will appear ; that fraction of the mixture which 


e ^ T 


Fig. II. 
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is in the gaseous vState will increase with the temperature ; at the 
moment when the temperature becomes equal to the abscissa of the 
dew line the last trace of liquid will disappear; the mixture will 
then remain homogeneous at all temperatures. 

If the pressure lies between the critical pressure ‘i* a7icl the ordi¬ 
nate 71 of the point Q the mixture will remain at first in the state of 
a homogeneous liquid. When the temperature becomes equal to 
the first abscissa of the boiling line, the first bubble of gas will ap¬ 
pear ; that fraction of the mixture which is in the gaseous state is at 
first an increasing function of the temperature ; it passes then 
through a maximum and becomes a decreasing function ; when the 
temperature becomes equal to the second abscissa of the boiling 
line the last trace of gas disappears ; the mixture then remains 
homogeneous at all temperatures. 

If the pressure is ^ fratcr than the ordinate tt of the point Q the 
mixture is homogeneous at all temperatures. 

B.— The critical point C lies upon the branch NR (Fig, 12 ). 

I^et us suppose that the 
7nixture be compressed at con¬ 
stant tenipe feature. 

If the temperature is Urwe) 
than the critical tempemture 
the mixture is at first in 
the state of a homogeneous 
gas; when the pressure be¬ 
comes equal to the ordinate 
of the dew line, the first drop 
of liquid appears ; that frac¬ 
tion of the mixture which is in 
the liquid state is an increas¬ 
ing function of the pressure ; 
when the pressure becomes 
equal to the ordinate of the boiling line the mixture is entirely 
in the liquid state ; it remains then homogeneous under all pressures. 

If the temperature lies between the critical temperature <y and the 
abscissa r of the point R, the mixture, under low pressures, is in 
the state of a homogeneous gas ; at the moment when the point 
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( T, il) leaves the critical line it passes without discontinuity into 
the state of a homogeneous liquid ; the pressure, continuing to rise, 
becomes equal to the first ordinate of the boiling line, and at this 
instant the first bubble of gas appears; that fraction of the mixture 
which is in the gaseous state is at first an increasing function of the 
pressure ; it passes next through a maximum and then becomes a 
decreasing function of the pressure; when the pressure becomes 
equal to the second ordinate of the boiling curve, the mixture is 
again entirely in the liquid state ; it remains then homogeneous 
under all pressures. 

If the temperature is higher than the abscissa r of the point R the 
mixture remains homogeneous under all pressures. 

If the mixture be heated under constant pressure the phenomena 
observed will be the same as those noted under A, 

I<et us pass now to the Second Case, as defined upon page 287 
without repeating, for this case, the reasoning which has been de¬ 
veloped concerning the first. It will sufiice to indicate the result to 
which the reasoning leads : 

The dew line and the boil¬ 
ing line meet at the critical point 
in such wise as to prolong each oth¬ 
er; further, the dew line in setting 
out from the critical point rises, 
while the boiling line descends; 
and, finally, at the critical point 
these two lines are tangent to the 
critical line. 

Let us consider (Fig. 13) the 
line MQRN formed by the boil¬ 
ing line and the dew line. Ac¬ 
cording to the foregoing propo¬ 
sition the critical point C lies cer¬ 
tainly upon the branch MQ, 

Let it be supposed that the gaseous mixture is compressed at a 
constant temperature: exactly the same phenomenon will be observed 
as under the first case, A. 

Suppose however that the system is heated under a constant pres- 
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sure. If the constant pressure is less than the critical pressure ‘f, the 
mixture is at first entirely in the liquid state ; the temperature rises 
and reaches a value equal to the abscissa of the boiling line, and at 
this moment the first bubble of gas appears; that fraction of the 
mixture which is in the gaseous state increases with the tempera¬ 
ture ; when the temperature becomes equal to the abscissa of the 
dew curve the last trace of liquid disappears from the system, which 
then remains in the state of a homogeneous gas. 

If the constant pressure lies between the critical pressure and the 
ordinate n of the point Q, the mixture is at first homogeneous and 
gaseous ; the temperature, rising, reaches a value equal to the first 
abscissa of the dew curve, and at this moment a drop of liquid ap¬ 
pears in the system ; the mass of the liquid is at first an increasing 
function of the temperature ; it passes then through a maximum 
and becomes a decreasing function ; when the temperature becomes 
equal to the second abscissa of the dew line the last trace of liquid 
disappears from the system, which then remains in the state of a 
homogeneous gas. If the constant pressure is greater than the ordu 
nate n of the point Q, the mixture remains homogeneous at all tem¬ 
peratures. 

The three arrangements represented in the figures 11, 12 and 
13 are realized for the mixture of ethane and of nitrous oxid recent¬ 
ly studied by Kuenen ; one has to do with either one or another of 
these arrangements according to the value of the concentration. 

It should be remarked, however, that these results can not be 
deduced solely from the general theorems concerning double mix¬ 
tures, they require in addition a special hypothesis which has here 
been carefully emphasized. 

It seems to me that these considerations, joined to the researches 
of van der Waals, to those of Kuenen and to my own early investi¬ 
gations, clear up completely the peculiarities which appear in the 
liquefaction of a mixture of two gases. 


Sept. 7, rSq 6 . 



MERCURIC CHLORID 


BY D, MC INTOSH 

Etard^ found that the solubility curves for mercuric chlorid in 
different solvents were usually composed of two branches meeting at 
an angle, the temperature at which the intersection occurred varying 
with the solvent. Etard mentions the fact that the precipitate has 
a different crystalline form at high temperatures from that at ordinary 
temperatures ; but he made no attempt to determine what two solid 
phases were in equilibrium at the quadruple jx)int. Since no com¬ 
pounds of mercuric chlorid with water or any of the alcohols seem to 
be mentioned in the text-books, the natural assumption was that 
the two sets of crystals were two allotropic modifications of mercuric 
chlorid and this interpretation has been suggested by Ostwald'*. This 
seemed the more plausible since two modifications of mercuric chlorid 
are known. On the other hand Nernst* has given a very satisfactory 
proof that the inversion temperature for two allotro}>ic modifications 
cannot be a function of the solvent. At the suggestion of Professor 
Bancroft I have determined what actually happens when mercuric 
chlorid is added in excess tb methyl alcohol. This solvent was 
selected because Etard’s measurements showed that the two sol¬ 
ubility curves intersected at about 38°. 

The methyl alcohol was supplied by Bender and Hobein. It 
was treated with dehydrated copper sulfate and subjected to frac¬ 
tional distillation. It was found that above 40® small chunky crys¬ 
tals precipitated from the solution. These are identical in form with 
the crystals which separate from an aqueous solution of mercuric 
chlorid and are the anhydrous salt. Below 35® needles crystallize 
from the solution. These are an alcoholate with a composition cor- 


*Coniptes rendus, 114, 112 (1892); Ann. chinj. phys. (7)2, 555 (1894). 
®Zeit. phys. Chem. 9, 153. 

3 Theor. Cheni. 505. 
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responding to the formula HgCIjCHjOH. This was shown by direct 
analysis of the crystals after they had been pressed between filter 
paper. This method, though the usual one, is not very satisfactory 
in that almost any value may be obtained by stopping the drying 
process at a suitable moment. The formula was confirmed by analyz¬ 
ing the crystals according to a method which I have never seen 
described though it has doubtless been used before. 

There is always heat evolved when a solid unites with a vapor 
to form a solid compound because the new compound is less stable at 
high than at low temperatures. On the other hand most solids are 
more soluble at high than at low temperatures and therefore dissolve 
with absorption of heat. Applying these two principles to the case 
in point, it is clear that if we add to a weighed quantity of mer¬ 
curic chlorid a little less than an equivalent quantity of methyl 
alcohol, there will be an evolution of heat and the temperature of 
the mass will rise. If the system be allowed to return to its original 
temperature and about half an equivalent of methyl alcohol be added, 
the temperature will rise if the compound is HgCljj2CHjjOH and will 
fall if it is HgClaCHgOH. By taking sufficiently large quantities of 
the salt, there is no theoretical reason why this method should not 
give results to any desired degree of accuracy. It is clear that the 
method can be applied only to compounds which reach a state of 
equilibrium quickly. With thorium sulfate or ferric chlorid it would 
not be successful. If the compound is less soluble at high than at 
low temperatures the method could not be used l)ecause there would 
be an evolution of heat under all circumstances. 

Having shown that mercuric chlorid can crystallize with one of 
methyl alcohol, it seemed desirable to determine the temperature 
of the quadruple point with more accuracy than could be obtained 
by extrapolating from Etard’s solubility measurements. Since the 
wSolubility of the mercuric chlorid alcoholate changes very rapidly 
with the temperature and that of the anhydrous salt very slowly, 
there is no difficulty in determining by the eye the point at which 
the needle-like crystals first appear. The other and more accurate 
method is to determine the temperature at which the thermometer 
reading remains constant for a definite interval of time. By these two 
methods the inversion temperature was found to be 38.8®. Addition of 
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water lowers the partial pressure of the alcohol and the inversion tem¬ 
perature of the alcoholate. A few determinations have been made with 
known solutions of methyl alcohol and water by weight. Since the 
system, mercuric chlorid, alcoholate, solution and vapor, has one de¬ 
gree of freedom when the solution contains water, the thermometer 
reading will not remain absolutely constant while the mercuric chlorid 
is taking up alcohol of crystallization ; but this introduces no serious 
error ssince the temperature, at which the rate of cooling changes 
discontinuously, can be determined without difficulty. The results 
of my measurements are given in Table I, where denotes grams 
of water in one hundred grams of methyl alcohol and water ; de¬ 
notes grams of water in one hundred grams of methyl alcohol; 
denotes reacting weights of water in one kilogram of methyl alcohol. 

Tabck I 


Temp. 

X, 



38.8° 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


2-3 

. 2.4 

I ‘3 

34.0 

4-4 

4.6 

2.6 

33-6 

4.6 

4.8 1 

27 

33-1 

4.8 

5-0 

2.8 

32.6 

5-7 

6.0 

34 

30-3 

7.6 

8.2 

1 4.6 

22,0 

16.1 

19.2 

10.7 


Since nothing is known about the change in the solubility of mer¬ 
curic chlorid on addition of water it is not worth while to attempt 
to apply the van ’t Hoff formula to this case. Attention is called 
to the fact that for temperatures above 30® the lowering of the in¬ 
version point is very nearly proportional to the amount of water 
added. Judging from Etard’s solubility determinations it is safe 
to conclude that mercuric chlorid can form solid compounds with 
methyl, ethyl and propyl alcohol, acetone and acetic acid. The 
break when water is .solvent comes at 115® and is very probably due 
to the appearance of a second modification of mercuric chlorid. 

Cornell University. 



MAvSvS LAW STUDIKS, I 


HY S. K. TAYI^Ok 

When vsalts are precipitated by alcohol the exponent in the 
Mass Law formula is independent of the temperature so far as is yet 
known. There hav^e been no experiments made to show whether 
this is or is not true when both the two non-miscible substances are 
liquids at the temperature of the experiment. For this reason I 
have determined the conditions of equilibrium for benzene, water 
and ethyl alcohol at three temperatures. The benzene used was 
dried over sodium and subjected to fractional distillation ; the alco¬ 
hol was treated with copper sulfate ; the water was the distilled 
water of the laboratory. In all cases five cubic centimeters of al¬ 
cohol were taken. The experiments were made in test tubes, one, 
two, three, four and five cubic centimeters of benzene l>eing added 
to the five cubic centimeters of alcohol and water run until the 

Table I 
Temperature 20° 
j, . c logC - 0.775 


y found 

j r calc. 

1 X found 1 

i ’ i 

X calc. 

1 IorC 

5.00 

! 

• 1.08 i 

1.10 

1 0.761 

4.00 

1 

^-25 i 

1.24 

i «-77« 



i 1-47 j 

‘•45 

0.786 

2.00 


j 1.80 

1.80 

0 773 

I‘65 I 

1.65 

j 2.00 i 

2.00 

0.774 

1.00 

1.02 

1 2.60 [ 

2.63 

1 0.768 

0.77 

0.78 

1 3-00 i 


0.768 

0.46 

0.46 

i 4-00 ' 

1 

0.778 

0 31 

0.30 

1 5-00 i 

1 

0.784 


solutions were saturated. To obtain the remaining data two, three, 
four and five cubic centimeters of water were added to the alcohol 
and benzene run in to saturation. The temperatures were kept con- 
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slant by means of a Reichert gas regulator. The data are given in 
Tables I-III. In the formula x denotes cubic centimeters of waksr, 

Table II 

Temperature 25“ 

log C-^0.812 


y found 

y calc. 

X found 

X calc. 

logC 

5.00 




O.8II 

4.00 



1.30 

0.818 

3.00 

1 

1 


1-52 

0.807 

2.00 

1 

1.90 

1,89 

0.815 

1-75 

1.80 

2.00 

2.03 

0.800 

1.00 

i 1.00 

2-75 

2.75 

0.812 

0.85 

0.85 

3.00 


O.8II 

0.50 

0.50 

4.00 


0.814 

0.32 

0-33 

5.00 


0.798 


y cubic centimeters of benzene in five cubic centimeters of alcohol. 
Under the heading ((calc*> are the values required by the formula 
for the ((found** values of the other components, C being given. In 


Table III 
Temperature 35° 
x'^'^y — C logC -■ 0.890 


y found 

y calc. 

X found 

.*• calc. 

logC 

5.00 


1.26 

1.27 

0. 884 

4.00 


1-43 

1-43 

0.887 

3-00 


1.68 

1.68 

0.894 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00 

2.00 

0.889 

2.00 

1.97 

2.10 

2.08 

0.882 

1.03 

1,02 

3.00 

1 

0.895 

0.62 

0.60 

4.00 


0.907 

0,42 

0.39 

5-00 


0.916 


the fifth column are the values obtained by substituting the experi¬ 
mental data in the formula and solving for log C. 

The experiments at the three temperatures can be represented 
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by a single equation, in which the exponent is independent of the 
temperature and only the equilibrium constant changes. It is not 
safe to generalize from this one experiment and to conclude that 
the exponent is independent of the temperature with all pairs of non- 
miscible liquids ; but it makes such a conclusion not impossible. 
In the application of the Mass Law to chemical reactions it is well 
known that the exponents do not change with the temperature. If 
the same relation should be shown to hold for physical reactions, it 
would simplify the task of determining the significance of the expon¬ 
ential term. 

Professor Bancroft has published a series of measurements for 
the system, benzene, water and alcohol, at 20^^ His results could be 
expressed by the general formula x*\v C ; but he found that n 
1.60 while my mea.surements are best represented on the assumption 
that 71 1.85. There is also a great difference in the absolute solu¬ 

bilities, my alcohol apparently having a much greater solvent power 
than his. The cause of this discrepancy will be the subject of further 
investigation. « 


Cornell University, Decentber. 



NEW BOOKS 


Blectrophyslology* IV. Biedermann. Tra^islated by F. A, 
Welby. Vol. L Large octavo, xii and 522 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. /8g6. Price $^.50. This is a most interesting 
book. Osmotic pressure phenomena are met with in the action of 
the ((physiological salt solution>>; in the behavior of the frog's sar- 
torius, page 67 ; to a certain extent in the action of dilute acids and 
strong alcohol upon muscle fibre, pages 44, 49 ; possibly also in the 
selective coloring of certain dyestuffs. It is interesting to read on 
page 52 that ((the rule for each single, turgescent, colourable mass 
is that it stains more intensely in proportion as it contains less water 
of imbibition)). On page 91 we find a relation between reaction 
velocity and temperature ; on page 96 a peculiar case of catalytic 
action. On pages 107, no, and 220 we meet the specific effects of 
sodium, barium and potassium as ions though with sodium the ef¬ 
fect seems often to be counterbalanced by the anion. On page 211 
it is surprising to learn that anode and cathode could ever be mis¬ 
leading terms. The swelling caused by the electric current, page 
302, the behavior of Infusoria, page 307, and the difference between 
muscle and protoplavSm, page 306, are problems which appeal to the 
chemist who will also be fascinated by the quCvStion raised by Her¬ 
mann’s postulate, page 351, that ((dying substance is negative to 
living substance.)) Of more general interest is the. influence of vi¬ 
brations upon tetanus and the lay reader would have welcomed a 
note on the possibility or impossibility of utilizing this to prevent 
death by lock-jaw. 

These few, brief references suflSce to show that the day is not 
far distant when a knowledge of physical chemistry will be an es¬ 
sential part of a physiologist's education, while the physical chemist 
will have to study physiology if he wishes to keep up with the de¬ 
velopment of his subject. 

The book is remarkably free from errors and the translation 
is well done. The reviewer has noticed the following shortcom- 
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iiigs: On page 107 there is Na^jCO.^ and on page 222, NagCl, instead 
of Na^CO^ while Becquerel’s name is misspelled on page 299. Ka¬ 
thode is German and not English. In places it; is not clear whether 
the author distinguishes between intensity of current and current 
density though the latter term is used correctly on page 271. On 
pages 211 and 271, there is a needless repetition wdiile the account 
of du Bois-Reyiiiond’s method of determining electromotive forces, 
page 335, is unsatisfactory. In a lx)ok of this sort one does not 
like to see P.D. written for potential difference and there are no cir¬ 
cumstances which make it pardonable to refer to du Bois-Reyniond 
as du Bois. Wilder J). Bancroft, 

Studies in Chemical Dynamics. /. H, van't Hoff; revised 
and enlarged by Ernst Cohen and translated by Thomas Ewan, Large 
octavo, vi and 286 pages. Chemical Publishing Co,, Easton, Pa.; 
Frederick Muller and Co,, Amsterdam ; Williams and Norgate, Lon¬ 
don. iSg6. Price '$2.^0, We would call attention to the appearance 
of an English version of van ’t Hoff’s revised Etudes, whose recent 
appearance in German was chronicled in this Journal ii T07 {Novem¬ 
ber), where a characterization of its contents is presented. The 
translator says : ((The appearance of this edition seemed to provide 
a wished-for opportunity of introducing the took to a wider circle 
of English readers by means of a translation ; the paucity of works 
in our language dealing with the subject made this the more desir¬ 
able. 

((The simplicity and originality of the treatment of chemical 
change and affinity make the book of the greatest value to the stu¬ 
dent seeking clear views oh the fundamental problems of our sci¬ 
ence, whilst the fertility in ideas makes it uncommonly suggestive 
to the chemist already familiar with the obtlines of the subject.o 

The tratislator is, fortunately, one who has contributed im¬ 
portant features of the work which is presented, and he has given 
us a good rendering. The German edition and the English transla¬ 
tion are remarkably alike in outward appearance, they seem in fact 
to have passed through the same printing office, in Holland, Both 
the translation and the printing have been done well, so that we 
have here to do with a valuable addition to an important and very 
interesting branch of chemical literature. J. E. Trevor. 
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Higher nathematics. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 
5 . Woodward. Octavo xi and pages. John Wiley and Sons; 
Neiv York, Price $^.00. For the reason that in the best 

American colleges the study of math^iajatics is continued by many 
students after they have completed a general course in the calculus 
it has seemed desirable to prepare a text boolc which shall assemble 
for the purpOvSes of such further studv a series of articles on various 
important mathematical subjects. Such a book is the one before us. 
Each of its chapters is complete in itself and is intended primarily to 
present the leading principles of its topic. Each one has been written 
by a distinguished specialivSt in the field which it treats, and although 
the authors have been guided by certain general instructions, yet 
each adopts his own form of presentation,—some for example pursue 
the formal plan which is customary in text books while others use 
the historical method. 

The appearance of the book is timely in many ways. Some¬ 
thing of the kind is seriously needed by the physical chemist who 
has not had an exceptional mathematical training, for the constant 
and ev^r increasing employment of the higher mathematical methods 
in his subject often require him, if he will be thorough, to look 
up the simpler elements of such topics as differential equations, 
determinants and the solution of cubic and quartic equations. In¬ 
formation of this useful kind is admirably brought together in the 
present work, so that it is to be warmly recommended as a reference 
book for practical purposes. Its several chapters are on the Solu¬ 
tion of liquations, by Merriman of Lehigh; Determinants, by Weld 
of Iowa ; Projective Geometry, by Halstead of Texas; Hy]KTfx)lic 
Functions, by McMahon of Cornell; Harmonic Functions, by Hyerly 
of Harvard ; Functions of a Complex Variable, by Fiske of Colum¬ 
bia ; Differential Equations, by Johnson of thelJ. S. Naval Academy ; 
Grassman’s Space Analysis, by Hyde of Cincinnati; Vector Analysis 
and Quaternions, by Macfarlane of Lehigh ; Probabilities and The¬ 
ory of Errors, by Woodward of Columbia ; and History of Modern 
Mathematics, by Smith of the Michigan State Normal School. 

/. E. Trevor. 



REVIEWS 


The object of this department of the fonmal is to issue^ as 
promptly as possible^ critical digests of all foimial articles ivhich bear 
upon any phase of Physical Chemistry. 


General 


Note on Different Forms of the Entropy Function. W. F. 

Durand, P/iys. Rev. 4» 343 The author recalls that the 

heat j dQ absorbed in a reversible change is not a function of the 
end conditions, so dQ is not a complete differential but may be 
reduced to one by the integrating factor /jT, The existence of one 
integrating factor connotes the existence of an indefinite number of 
them, so writing p for any one we have f pdQ^ //, the correspond¬ 
ing entropy function. 

Assume an auxiliary function P, of the variables fixing the 
state of the system, such that it shall be constant in adiabatic 
changes ; isso likewise, so each is a function of the other. For 
simplicity the discussion is limited to cases with two independent 
variables, p and v being chosen. UvSing this auxiliary we have 


dQ ^),dP (I) 

where ^QjiP is a function of p and v and may be written 

( 2 ) 

where the form of f depends upon that taken for F. So 


dQ 

AP.v) 


=■ F{F)dF 


( 3 ) 
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where the second member, and therefore the fir^t, are complete dif¬ 
ferentials, so is an integrating factor and the members of 

(3) equal drf. So 






(5) 


where the form of F is unlimited. One may express fi in terms of . 
other differential coefficients, for constant pressure 




It is then shown, as illustration, that for a gas for which 
PV::^^rRT:— 

Assuming F{P) - - cJP^ then fi - ‘ ilT and // c^, log ( piff); 

Assuming F{P) — cJR, then ft ™ and // - 

Assuming thenand y/ yTc^p'^y^' . 

In the second and third forms the integrating factoris expressed 
simply as a function of v or of p. Finally, // T is an integrating 
factor for all systems, because it defines the temperature scale ; 
vy~' or another function of v, or one of p, cannot be so because we 
can not arbitrarily fix a corresponding scale of volumes or of pres¬ 
sures. Further, <( while /jTis an integrating factor for all substances, 
the expression of its value as a function of p and will vary accord¬ 
ing to the substance >). The reviewer would add that another phase of 
this same subject has been treated beautifully by Budde, Wied. Ann. 
45 » 75 i (1892). /. E, T, 

On Energetics, L, Boltzmann. Wicd. Ann. 58, 5^5 {T 8 g 6 ), 
This article apparently closes the interesting discussion on Energet¬ 
ics, which arose among Boltzmann, Helm, Planck and Ostwald after 
the Liibeck address of the last. The matters in discussion with 
Helm and Planck are now cleared up, but Boltzmann expresses him¬ 
self as yet unable to see how a system of Mechanics can be con- 
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structed from the kinetic energy of motion as the primary idea, with 
the moving thing as a derived one. He shows moreover how the 
Energetics of Helm, in reaching the Lagrangian equations from 
transformation of the rectangular coordinates of material points and 
of the forces acting upon them, involves the assumption that bodies 
are systems of material points, and that then, by continued motion 
under the influence of forces not working uniformly upon all the 
points, irregular motions of tlieni must arise whereby apparent kinetic 
energy is lost, and with sufliciently violent motion the ix)ints will 
creep past one another, in a fusion, and some will escape, in vapor¬ 
ization, and we recognize the kinetic-molecular hypothesis again in 
a new form. 

Concerning Ostwald’s reply it is remarked that since in the 
latter’s scheme of Mechanics the old ideas are retained it is hardly 
essential whether the mass or the energy or neither one is to be 
regared as the substance coming in question. As to the alleged un- 
fruitfulness of the Aiomistik it is urged that much of modern science 
has been reached with its aid,—and that, finally, the mathematical 
part of the theory of gases aims chiefly at a development of mathe¬ 
matical method, an aim which lies outside the scope and therefore of 
the range of criticism of the purely practical experimenter. The 
reviewer would add that Boltzmann cites the past usefulness of the 
molecular hypothesis without reckoning its sins, and too that the 
former may well be granted by those who now maintain the hypoth¬ 
esis to be outworn. J, IL T, 

An Ideal Chemical l.^boratory. \V, Ramsay. Chem, Netvs. 74 , 
ji2 {iSp6). This is an address delivered at the opening of the 
Gossage laboratory, Liverpool. Professor Ramsay believes in a 
small laboratory so that the chief may know each man and that 
there may be a community of interests. He believes also in a not 
too luxurious laboratory. While the reviewer thinks that a chemist 
should be able to make his own tools he can see no reason why the 
advanced student should do so. It would seem also that a man 
should not find it very difficult to keep ten students busy at research 
work. On the other hand the reviewer agrees fully with the state¬ 
ment that chemical students are much overtaught. They should be 
helped to learn and not taught at all. IV. D. B. 
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The New Elements of CISvelte Qas. /. R, Rydberg. Astrdpkys. 
Jour. 4, pi; Wied, Ann. 674 (‘/<j?pd). The author applied his 
method of analywsis to the data obtained by Runge and Paschen for 
the spectrum of the Cleveite gas and finds as they had found —proof 
of the existence of the two gases, helium and parhelium. 

JV. D. B. 

TheUnItof the Atomic Weights. K, Seuberi. Zeit.anorg. Chem. 
13, 22p (i< 9 p 6 ). The combining weights of the elements have been 
recalculated, using Morley’s value for the ratio between oxygen and 
hydrogen. The author considers that this ratio is definitely deter¬ 
mined and claims that Jthere is now no reason why the combining 
weight of hydrogen should not be taken as equal to unity. 

W. D. B. 

On the Homogeneity of Argon and Helium. W. Ramsay and 
J. N. Collie. Proc. Roy. Soc. 60, 206; Compics rcndtis, 123, 214., 
542 (^i8p6). No change in argon was produced by fractional diffu¬ 
sion. With helium the same process yielded two gases having iden¬ 
tical spectra but densities of 1.874 2.133 respectively. The 

authors are of the opinion that in fractional diffusion they have 
found a .substitute for Maxwell’s <<demons)). W. D. B. 

The Atomic Weights of Nitrogen and Arsenic. J. G. Hibbs. 
Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. i8» 1044 {i8p6). For O- 16.oo the author 
finds N 14.0003 and’As- 74.9158. W. D. B. 

The Alleged New Element, Lucium. W. Crookes. Chem. 
News. 74, 2yg (i 8 p 6 ). Lucium proves to be impure yttrium. 

W. D. D. 


Monovariant Systems 

On the Dependence of Solubility on Pressure. E. von Stackel- 
berg. Zeit.phys. Chem. 20, jjy {i8p6). After a short discussion of 
previous work the author gives the formulas of van Laar and of 
Braun for the variation of solubility with pressure and temperature 
and .shows that they are consistent with each other. The formulas 
are next reduced to form for computation. The experiments were 
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carried on by compressing saturated solution and powdered salt in a 
steel block by a Cailletet pump, the solution was stirred by a mag¬ 
netic stirrer composed of an iron frame moved by the action of a 
coil outside the block. After an experiment in which the solution 
was under pressure for an hour or two the pressure was removed and 
some of the .solution taken out as quickly as possible for analysis. 
The pressures used were o and 500 atm. The salts used were NaCl, 
NH^Cl and KAhSOJ, as obtained from Kahlbaum. The changes 
in solubility found from the experiments are compared with those 
computed by the formulas and are found to be smaller than the com¬ 
puted values. This may come from inaccuracy in the constants used 
in the computations or more i>robably from the errors of the 
experiments. E, B. 

On the Behavior of the Halogen Acids at Low Temperatures. 
7 ". Estrcicher. Btdl. Amd. Cracovie 1896, 7.^5 .• Zed, phys. Chem. 20, 
6oy Determinations with a helium thermometer : 

HCl melts at - 11 i.i®, boils at - ^3-7^ under 745.2 mm 

HBr melts at 87.9 , Ijoils at 64.9 under 738.2 

freezes at 88.5 , crit. temp, j 91.3 

HI melts at 50.8 , boils at 34.14 under 730.4 

crit. temp, | 150.7 , Iroils at 34.12 under 739.8 

/. £, T. 

Researches on the Dissociation of Hydrated Salts and Sim¬ 
ilar Compounds. Tenth Eapa\ H. Leseoenr. Ann. phys. chim, 
9 fSJ 7 The dissociation pressures of hydrated potassium 

carbonate, Ixirax, sodium hyposulfite, ix)tassium ferroc'yanid, potas¬ 
sium oxalate and potassium bicarbonate were determined. The ex- 
I>eriments with potassium cartonate, alcohol and water do not prove 
the exiwStence of an alcohol hydrate. They show that K.^COa2H.^O 
can exist in equilibrium with aqueous alcohol containing from 90.8 
to 97.7 per cent of alcohol b}' weight. With more concentrated alco¬ 
hol the hydrate effloresces ; with more dilute alcohol a second solu¬ 
tion phase appears. IV. I). B. 

On the Liquation of Certain Alloys of Gold. E. Matthey. Proc. 
Roy, Soc. 60, 21 {rd^d). Reviewed in this Journal i, 62 (1896). 

!V. D. B. 
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The Freezing-points of Dilute Ai|tieous Solutions. IlK B. 

H, Loomis. Phys. Rev. 4^ 27J Measurements were made 

with the mean temperature of the room about + 3^ thus making the 
experimental error of the work one-half what it had previously been. 
The molecular depression of the freezing-point passes through a 
minimum at about w/io in the case of all chlorids. The author dis¬ 
cusses his results from the point of view of the dissociation theory ; 
but he is badly handicapped in the cUvSes ofSnCl*» Na^^HPO^, NagPO^, 
etc. by not being familiar with anything except conductivity and 
cryoscopic measurements. No reference is made to the work of Hit- 
torf or Shields. W. D. B. 

On the Determination of Freezing-points. /. A. Marker. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. 60, (r^pd). Instead of determining the zero of 

a thermometer by placing it in melting ice the author suggests the 
use of the Beckman cryoscopic method. IV. D. B. 

Complete Freezing-point Curves of Binary Alloys containing 
Silver or Copper, together with Another /Tetal. C. T. Hcycock 
and F. II. Neville. Proc. Roy. Soc. 60, 160 {18p6). An abstract 
giving no data and no diagrams. Complete freezing-point curves 
were determined for Ag wdth Cu, Pb, Sn and Sb; for Cu with Pb 
and Sn ; while parts of the curves w’^ere measured for Bi, Ft, An, A 1 
and T 1 in silver, and for Bi, Cu, Ni, Fe and A 1 in Cu. The discu.s- 
sion of the results must be postponed until the data are published. 

JV.D.B. 

Divariant Systerns 

An Attempt to Liquefy Helium. K. Olszeieski. Wied. Ann. 
59» J84 {i8p6). The work was done with 140 c.c. helium from 
clevile, sent by Ramsay and containing no gas removable by Mg, 
CuO, P./.). or NaOH. Its low density (2.133 referred to hydrogen), 
(monoatomicity) {eje^/ and low solubility in water (0.7c.c. 

in roo) indicated great permanence, so the first experiments were 
made with liquid oxygen. 

In tlie first series the gas was cooled to — 210°, the vapor pres¬ 
sure of oxygen under 10 mm pressure, and compressed to 125 atm ; 
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no liquefaction ensued, even under sudden expansion to i atm. About 
one per cent of a white body was separated during a)mpression. In 
the second series, reduction of the pressure of liquid oxygen in an 
outer tube cooled air in an inner one where the helium tube stcK)d ; 
with this air toiling against ro mni pressure, at 220^, the pressure 
of the helium was lowered rapidly from 140 atm to i, but no cloud¬ 
ing ensued. The attempt was accordingly unsuccessful, helium is 
more permanent than hydrogen. 

The temperature reached in the first series of adiabatic expan¬ 
sions was then calculated by the Laplace-Poisson equation 

where the indices indicate the temperature and pressure values 
reached by the expansion, and their absence the initial values ; 
expansion to one atmo.sphcre gave - 263.9°C 9. i ® ab.solute, the 

lowest temperature yet reached,—the boiling temperature of helium 
is accordingly over twenty degrees tolow that of hydrogen. Helium 
thermometers are therefore to be recommended for measuring tem¬ 
peratures below the criticjil temperature of hydrogen, -- 234.5°. The 
author compares, finally, the temperature of oxygen with its vapor 
under different pressures, as found by such a thermometer, with 
those found by l^streicher with a hydrogen thermometer—the agree¬ 
ment is as good as perfect. 

The paper contains a paragraph on the boiling out of nitrogen 
from air ; air thus made richer in oxygen remains homogeneous 
under 10 mm, about six degrees below the freezing temperature of 
nitrogen, while unchanged air under this pre.ssure separates cry.stal- 
lized nitrogen. Dewar is wrong in asserting the air to freeze as 
such. An interesting page of footnote reviews the recent controversy 
with Dewar. It may be noted in connection with this work that 
Kuenen and Randall (Proc. Roy. Soc. 49 » 60) have determined the 
coefficients of expansion of argon (0.003665), helium (0.003668), 
air (0.003663) and of hydrogen, brought successively into the same 
thermometer. /. E. T. 

On the Characteristics which Determine the Course of the 
Curve of Folding in the Case of a fllxture of Two Substances. /. 

D. van der Weuxls, Arch, nierl. 3®, 266 (/Sp6). The << curve of 
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folding)) is the locus of the points representing the relation between 
the critical temperatures and pressures of a two-component^ two^ 
phase mixture of variable composition ; it i^ ,so named because the 
corresponding volumes and compositions are determined by the point 
of folding [where the bitangent plane becomes singly tangent^ see 
Korteweg, Arch, n^erL ^4»57] of the Vy jr, -surface, — x and/— 

give the percentage composition of the phase, K, and 7 its spe¬ 
cific volume, free energy and entropy.. The equation of this line is 
unknown, but its differential equation is shown to be 

dp / \ 

dr^ 

and the chief characteristics of the curve are sought therefrom. Af¬ 
ter eliminating the derivative with the aid of 

tdr; - de + pd V — dx 

it is shown that the <<line of equal pressure)) is, save in exceptional 
cases, tangent to the spinodal line [the limit separating the con¬ 
cavo-convex parts of the surface from those concave or convex only] 
at the point of folding, and that the line of folding is tangent to 
and terminates the line of maximum or of minimum pressures where 
it meets the latter. It is shown also that {d^'vl'dx^) indicates a point 
of folding and that then dpjdf - 00 . These two special points of 
the curve of folding have been encountered by Kuenen with mix¬ 
tures of N^O and —the latter’s belief in a discontinuity at them 
must be wrong. The remainder of the paper is occupied by further 
conclusions resting upon the assumption that a, the attraction con¬ 
stant of van der Waals’s equation is independent of x. /. R, 71 

On the Theory of Corresponding States. G\ Bakker, Zeit, 
phys. Chcm. 21, i 2 y {i8(y6). The author combines his formula (see 
this Journal i, 248). 

f) - - dj 

where p is the specific inner heat of vaporization and d, and are 
the densities of liquid and saturated vapor, with dpfdT — - v^) T 

and van der Waals’s theory of the (corresponding states) to oMain 
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where fi is the molecular weight, critical values are indicated by 
the subscript k, and 4 the same value for all bodies for which 
the law of corresponding states holds. The law of van der Waals 
for the heat of vaporization, 

Wt; ./iVT,) 

r being the heat of vaporization, follows from it. To get the same 
result more generally he reads from 

and the van der Waals theorem, that the isothermal molecular 
changes of entropy of all bodies remaining in corresjx^nding states 
are equal ; or replacing anj' change by small isothermal and adia¬ 
batic changes, whereby the entropy remains anistant on the adia- 
batics, that in general molecular corresponding changes of entropy 
are equal. 

It is further shown in two ways similar to the above that in 
corresponding changes the molecular heats and also the molecular 
(true heat capacities), energies and free energies are equal, and 
that under the same conditions the velocity of sound in a fluid is 
proportional to the critical temperature of the latter and is inversely 
proportional to its molecular weight. That the velocity of sqund is 
the same in and in N^O is thus dependent not only upon the 
equality of the molecular weights of these gases but also ujkdii their 
having nearly the same critical temperatures. /. E, 7 \ 

On the Theory of Corresponding States. G, Rakkcr, Zeit, 
phys, Chem, 31, 507 In an earlier paper (Ibid 21, i2y^ see 

foregoing review) on this subject the author has tacitly assumed that 
when the reduced isotherms of two todies coincide their isentropic 
curves do so also. He now shows this assumption to be unneces¬ 
sary, disciLSsion of the curves demonstrating readily that when for 
two bodies the same relation holds among the three ratios of p, v and 
T to the critical values of these quantities, and the values of 
are equal in the gaseous state, then (corresponding > changes of the 
entropy are also equal. It is further shown that when two of the 
reduced <( surfaces of van der Waals >> coincide and has the same 
value for both in the gaseous state, then the reduced -sur¬ 
faces of Gibbs likewise coincide. /. T. 
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The Distribution of a Substance between two Solvents. A. 

Stschukarew. Jour. Russ. Soc. a8, /, dof (r^pd). For the speed with 
which a solute passes from one solvent in which its concentration is 
C into the other solvent in which its concentration is C the 
author writes k(S — C)C^ and for the reverse reaction 

k'(S' — C')C. S' and iJ* denote the solubilities of the 
solute in the first and vSecond solvent respectively. For equilibrium 
we have (5 C)C'I(S' — C*)C^^ constant, a relation which coin¬ 
cides With Nernst's formulation only for very , dilute solutions or 
when The author tested his formula on some data by 

Jakowkin and others. The result was not bad in spite of the doubt¬ 
ful accuracy of the premises; the solubility as defined by the 
author has a definitely characterized value only for the equilibrium 
between the solid substance and the solvent. E. St. 

On the Distribution of a Substance between two Non- 
miscible Liquids. A. A. Jakowkin. Jour. Russ. Soc. 28, /, 828 
(/< 9 pd). The author points out that Stschukarew’s formula (see pre¬ 
ceding review) overlooks the thermodynamically essential point of 
the reacting weights of the solute in the two solvents ; that it gives 
only a linear relation between the concentrations—which is only one 
cavSe out of many ; and that the conclusions drawn from the relative 
values of the terms ST/d/ and 'dC'lht do not accord with the facts. 

E. St. 

Free Hydrazin. C. A. Lobry de Bruyn. Reciicil Trav. Pays- 
Bas, 15, 77^ {18p6). Pure diamid is made by treating the hydrate 
with barium oxid. It melts at 1.4°; boils at 13.5° under a pressure 
of 761.5 mm ; its critical temperature is about 380° and its critical 
pressure 135 atm. It dissolves salts with great readiness and forms 
compounds with sodium chlorid and lead nitrate. The stability of 
hydrazin increases with the pressure as was to be expected since the 
decomposition products are nitrogen, hydrogen and ammonia. 

W. D. B, 

Cryoscopic Investigations. K. Amvers and K. Orton. Zeit. 
phys. Chem. 337 An attempt to establish a relation be¬ 

tween the structure formula of a.solute and the apparent change of 
reacting weight with the concentration. From a study of twenty 
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para()xyazo-cx)nipoinids and twelve orthooxyazo-compounds the 
authors decide that the former are phenols and the latter hydrazoiies. 
This confirms the conclusions of McPherson and of Goldschmidt 
and Resell. It was found that neither with hydroxyl compounds nor 
with acids could the change of the reacting weight with the concen¬ 
tration be expressed by the ordinary dissociation formula. This 
.statement is not necessarily accurate, because the authors have 
assumed tacitly that the hypothetical dissociation is independent of 
the temperature. W, D, B. 

On Abnormal Depressions of the Freezing-point, (i. Bodllm- 
der, Zeit. phys, Chem, ( The author recalculates the 

data of Ciamician and Garelli and shows that the distribution of 
phenol between liquid and solid benzene can be represented by the 
formula : x^'^ly - 0.^04, where x and y denote the concentrations in 
the liquid and solid solutions respectively. It is then shown that 
this result may be explained by assuming a polymerization of phenol 
in liquid l)en2ene, IF. />. B. 


/ \ilyvariant Systems 

Some Remarks on Aluminum Amalgam. [\ Biernacki, 
iried. Ann, 59, 664 {/<S'g6), Attention is called to the fact that the 
mercury which is left after acting upon a substance with aluminum 
amalgam can be converted back into the amalgam and used indef¬ 
initely. This information is correct but not important. JV, £>, B. 

Reduction of Concentrated Sulfuric Acid by Copper. C. 

Baskemll(\ Jour, Am, Chem, Soc, 18, ^42 { i8g6). It is shown that 
copjxjr reduces concentrated sulfuric acid even at thus dis¬ 
proving the contrary assumption of Andrews. W, D. B. 


Electromoihe Forces 

The interpretation of Electromotive Phenomena In Living 
Tissue according to the Dissociation Theory of Arrhenius. 

Tschagfiwetz, Jour, Russ, Soc, 28, /, 6^7 {1896), This unabashed 
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invasion of electrochemistry into the i^alms of physiology and even 
of psychology starts as follows : By the exercise of a muscle or its 
irritation through external influences, ielectromotive forces appear 
and the products of the reaction accumulate in each active or irri¬ 
tated muscle. Since, without introducing any serious error, free 
carbonic acid may be taken as the sole substance formed, Nemst’s 
formula 


7 / 


u\n — vln, RT, p 
uVv ' 2^^ P. 


may be applied in tlie form log pip, where p and pt are 

the osmotic pressures of carlx>nic acid at two points in the muscle* 
Ofhe nitrogenous products such as urea, etc. , are non-condu<!:tors ; 
those containing no nitrogen, such as lactic and phosphorous acids, 
differ only in the anions and these have practically the same migra¬ 
tion velocity. In the formulas u and v are the migration velocities, 
71 and 71 ^ the number of the ions. The data are : u - 2go^ v 40^ 
It T, 71 , — 2, e 96340 coul,^ T 290°). From this formula can be 
deduced the two laws of L,. Hermann : 

I. <<Quiescent, unirritated tissue is free from current h, for 
/jT - o when p ' pi> 

II. (<Each irritated part of a muscle is electrically negative 
towards a part which is not irritated >>: The qualitative interpreta¬ 
tion which the author gives to this is that (< the more dilute .solution 
has the same electrical sign as the ion with the greater migration 
velocity)) i.e. the parts which are not .stimulated become charged 
positively through hydrogen ions. Hermann has shown that a mus¬ 
cle stimulated to its limit forms 6.5 times as much HjjCOg as the 
same muscle in a state of rest. If pip, 6.3 then /7 0.038 V 
while the measurements of du Bois-Reymond with non-polarizable 
electrodes gave the experimental value 11 - 0.043 

When a muscle is cut slanting, the concentrations in the obtuse 
and the acute angles are iiiversetly proportional to these angles, 
pip, ~ al(i8o - (y). There must therefore be a potential diflference 
between the points, and the calculated value agreed fairly well with 
that observed. Equally satisfactory results were obtained with con¬ 
ically shaped muscles. These concentration cells in living tissue can 
certainly be considered as a factor in the working of the sensory 
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nerves. The author does not stop here, but connects the logarithmic 
increase of the electromotive force with the psychophysical law of 
Weber and Fechner. This is only an analogy, for the law of the 
logarithmic increase of the sensation with the regular increase of 
the vStimulus refers to a secondary estimation of the stimulus accord¬ 
ing to Wundt while the measurable tetanic effects of a stimulus 
appear to l>e directly proportional. E. Si. 

Dielectrics. R. Applcyard. Rhys. Soc. Land. 14, ^55 (rS<j6). 
Quantitative experiments, by the <<direct reflection)) method, upon 
the dielectric resistance of paraffin paper, mica, gutta percha and 
caoutchouc. It is added that on heating paraffin wax from twenty 
degrees below its melting tem]>eratiire the resistance rapidly falls until 
a melting begins, when there occurs a definite fall by about two-thirds 
of the value then reached. The resistance thereupon remains steady 
until the melting is complete, to again fall steadily with continued 
heating. The reverse process occurs on cooling. /. E. 7 \ 

On O. F. Tower’s ((Studies on Superoxid Electrodes)). ]V. 

A. Smith. Zeit. phys. Chcm. {/Sg6), The writer criticises 

the method employed in the <<studies)) in question ; emphasizes the 
difficulty of obtaining constant MnO.^ electrodes ; suggests an (em¬ 
pirical) modification in the formula connecting the E.M.F. with the 
concentration of the solutions employed ; and concludes that ((it is 
only under special conditions that the superoxid electrode is avail¬ 
able for determining the concentraticm of hydrogen ions. )> 

ir. L. M. 

A New Form of the Quadrant Electrometer. 7 \ Dolczalck 
and ir. Nenisf. Zeit. Elektrochemie, 3* f {^iSq6 ). An attempt to 
increase the sensitiveness of the Thomson electrometer by fasten¬ 
ing a Zaraboni dry cell to the needle failed on account of the incon¬ 
stancy of the cell. By adding lead peroxid as a depolarizer this 
trouble was avoided and an instrument was obtained with a sensi¬ 
tiveness one hundred times as great as that of the quadrant electro¬ 
meter and with a capacity only about one one-millionth of that of 
the capillary electrometer. W. D. B. 
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On a Comparison of the Normal Resistances of the British 
Association with those of the Physicotechnical Imperial Insti¬ 
tute of Berlin. .S'. Lindeck, Zeit. Instrumentenkunde, 272^ 
{18^). The English ohm proves to be about o.oi per cent larger 
than the German. W. D, B, 

The Problem of Contact Electricity. W, Nemst, Zeii. Elek- 
irochemie, 3» 2og An extract from a paper reviewed in this 

Journal, i* 133 (1896). W, D. B. 

The Action in the Jacques Carbon Cell. C /. Reed, Elec¬ 
trical Engmeer, 23, 57^ {18g6). The peculiar views of the author 
are illustrated in the following quotation: (<If the action in the 
Jacques cell is galvanic, that is, if the chemical action is six)ntaneous 
and not a result of electrolysis, the chemical action will continue to 
take place on the carbon after it has passed out of the electric cir¬ 
cuit. )» On this basis the Clark cell is really a thermopile. 

IV. D. B. 

Electricity from Chemical Sources. E. Andreas. Zeii. Elck- 
trochemie. 3f 188 (/8p6). In the Borcliers gas cell the carbon 
monoxid takes no part in the reaction; which consists in the oxida¬ 
tion of the cuprous chlorid. By using hydrogen and chlorin under 
pressure with carbon electrodes, the author obtained a current of one 
ampere with an electromotive force of 1.5 volts. The author pro¬ 
poses to replace the hydrogen and chlorin by sulfnrous acid and 
oxygen, using sulfuric acid as electrolyte with carbon electrodes. 

IV. n. li. 

Measure of the Force Acting on Non-electrified Liquid Die¬ 
lectrics placed in an Electric Field. H. Pellai. Camples rendus, 123, 
6 gi {cSgd). Experimental data confirming the author’s formula. 

W. 1 ). B. 

On the Interpretation of Polarization Phenomena with thin 
Metallic flembranes. L. Arons. Wied. Ann. 5®* 680 {j 8 p 6 ). 
The experiments of Ochs and of Luggin to the effect that conduc¬ 
tion takes place through pores in the gold leaf are shown not to be 
conclusive. The author made some measurements with thin plati¬ 
num foil in a sulfuric acid solution and obtained results similar to those 
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with the gold membranes. It was also shown that the foil was not 
pierced. The bulk of the evidence certainly favors the interpreta¬ 
tion of Arons. l\\ D. B, 

On the Continuous Change of an Electrical Property in the 
Film separating Solid and Liquid Substances. F. Braun. Got- 
finger Narhruhfrn, 1896, 166 ,* IVicd. Ann. 59t 6d2 {/Sg6). The 
thin film of water which forms on t)ie surface of a gypsum plate 
shows a fx^larization which decreases with increasing thickness of 
film, approaching as a limit the hypothetical maximum polarization 
of water. ]V. D. B. 

On the Changes produced in flagnetised Iron and Steels by 
Cooling to the Temperature of Liquid Air. /. Denar and J. A. 
Fleming. Proc. Roy. Soe. 60,57 {/S(^6). When magnetized iron or 
steel is plunged into liquid air, 185®, there is a distinct decrease in 
magnetic moment, which becomes somewhat greater when the mag¬ 
net is w^armed to -|- 5°. The values for 185° and 4 5° seem to 
be permanent, so that the magnetic moment varies thereafter inversely 
as the temperature. Steel containing nineteen per cent of nickel or 
over is an exception and has a maximum magnetic moment at about 
4 56°. IV. D. B. 

On the Electrical Resistance of Bismuth at the Temperature 
of Liquid Air. /. Dervar andJ. A. Fleming. Proc. Roy. Soc. 60, y2 
{1S96). The conductivity of electrolytic bismuth shows no sign of 
passing through a maximum with falling temperature. The contrary 
results which had been obtained by the authors were undoubtedly 
caused by impurities in the bismuth used. The effect of a given 
transverse magnetic field in decreasing the conductivity of bivSmuth 
is immensely increased by cooling the bismuth to the temperature of 
liquid air. W. D. B. 

On the Electrical Resistivity of Pure flercury at the Tem¬ 
perature of Liquid Air. J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming. Proc. Roy. 
Soc. 60 , y6 (iSg6). The resistance of mercury was determined to 
temperatures as low as — 204®. By extrapolation it is seen that the 
resistance becomes zero at the absolute zero of temperature. 

' IK D. B. 
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Polarization and Internal Resistance of a Galvanic Cell. B. 

E. Moore and H, V» Carpenter. Phys, Rev. 4f 3^9 {Jdpf). By a 
rather unsatisfactory method it is shown that there is anodic and 
cathodic polarization when a cell composed of zinc and carbon elec¬ 
trodes in a solution of ammonium chlorid is placed on short circuit. 
There seems to be a constant error in the measurements of over five 
one-hundreths of a volt. W. D. B. 

On the Jacques Carbon Battery and on a Thermo-tropic 
Battery. C.J. Reed. Jour. Franklin Inst. 142, If two 

pieces of copper are separated by a film of copper oxid and one of 
the copper strips is heated in a Bunsen flame, there is set up a poten¬ 
tial difference of alx)ut 0.4 volt. This is supposed to show that the 
action in the Jacques cell is thermoelectric in nature. The Jacques 
cell consists of carbon and iron electrodes in melted sodium hydroxid. 
To prevent polarization, air is blown through the electrol3qe. The 
electromotive force of this cell is not known ; but it is stated to*be 
just under one volt. It is not clear what the connection is lx?tween 
Reed’s thermotropic cell and the Jacques element and this criticism 
applies to many of the papers upon the subject. It has been shown 
that if the two electrodes in the modifications of the Jaccpies idea 
are at different temperatures there is a change in the electromotive 
force ; but this applies to every voltaic cell. It has been suggested 
that in the Jacques cell the air forms a thin film of oxid on the iron, 
which is continually being reduced ; but it is clear that the cathode 
is really passive iron and that the function of the air is to prevent 
the film of oxid from being reduced. The Jacques cell is a reduction 
and oxidation cell with the reducing agent as one electrode and 
passive iron as the cathode. JV. I). B. 

On Electrolytic Thermopiles. IV. Duane. Zeit. Elektrocltemie, 
3f 16^ (i 3 g 6 ). In a symmetrical cell one junction between two solu¬ 
tions is heated. The author states that the resulting electromotive 
force can be calculated from Nenist’s formula. With hydrochloric 
acid a maximum value is observed when the heated junction is at a 
temperature of 50°. The possibility of a maximum is due to the 
fact that the transference number approaches the value 0.5 with in¬ 
creasing temperature. By taking this into account 50® is calculated 
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as the most probable value for the maximum, agreeing exactly with 
the experimental value. \V. D, B. 

A New riethod of Determining the Polarization-Capacity. 

C. M. Gordon. Zcit. Jilvktrochcmic. 3y/6j {jSg6). The electrodes to 
be measured are ])alanccd against a condenser by means of a Wheat¬ 
stone’s bridge, the telephone being used to determine the zero point. 
When the cell to ]>e examined lias an electromotive force of its own 
a second condenser is placed next the telephone. D, B, 


Eleci roly sis and Eleci roly tic Dissociatio?i 

On the Passage of Electricity through Gases exposed to 
Rdntgen Rays. /./. 'E/nunson and E. Rutherford. Phil. Mag, [5]. 

Upon expisure to X-rays gases acquire electrical 
conductivity. Ex])erimenls show that this conductivity does not 
vanish immediately when the exposure ceases. Passage through a 
white hot jiorcelain tube does not dcstrox’ the conductivity but pas¬ 
sage through water or through a plug of glass wool does. Fine 
wire gauze or muslin has no effect. Passing an electric current 
through the gas destroys its conductivity. Molecular-kinetic con¬ 
siderations lead to the cvmclusion that for air the charged particles 
have a vekx:ity of about 0.33 cm. sec"‘ for a gradient of i volt, cm \ 
Experiment failed to show polarization of the electrodes due to the 
passage of a current. For the experimental details we must refer 
to the original paper. E. B. 

On the Affinity Constants of Organic Acids. B. Sdiisc/ikcfsky. 
Jour. R 71 SS. Soc. 28, /, 60 j {/8<^6). The author attempts to e.stablish 
relations among the affinit> constants of secondary and tertiary 
oxyacids and the structure formulas after the usual method and with 
the usual result. E. St. 

On the Peroxy-nitrate of Silver. £'. Mnldcr and J. Heringa. 
Rccueil Trav. Pays-Bas. 15, / {i8g6). A black, crystalline body, 
which is formed in small quantity at the anode of a silver voltameter 
during electrolysis, is made the object of a chemical study. The 
empirical formula sAg^O.sO.AgNOj is found. The yield varies 
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with the current, temperature and other conditions. The substance 
tends to decompose spontaneously, notably above 90®C ; the condi¬ 
tions giving maximum yield vseem to correspond to a minimum 
velocity of decomposition. The substance can be decomposed in 
such wise that the needles in which it appears are replaced by their 
skeletons in silver. The investigation is to be continued. /. E, T. 

The Platinizing of Electrodes for Telephonic Determination 
of the Resistances of Liquids. F, Kohlrausch, Verk, phys, Ges. 
Berlin, IS* 126 {i8g6'). The electrolytic platinizing of electrodes 
with the solution of Lummer and Kurlbaum gives so admirable 
results that the determination of resistances can be simplified by 
placing the liquids in U-shaped tubes and either bringing the elec¬ 
trodes to certain marks between which the resistance capacity is 
known, or, yet more simply, by displacing one of the electrodes 
along a scale calibrated for resistances. /. E. T. 

On the Diazotlzlng of Anilin. S. Nicmcntoivski and J. Ros- 
kowski. Bull. Acad. Cracovie^ 1896, The authors liave furnished 
data for the solubilities and electrical conductivities of the nitrites of 
sodium, potassium and silver, and the sulfate and hydrochlorid of 
anilin, and they have studied the reaction between these nitrites and 
aqueous anilin, the neutral aqueous anilin salts, and the latter 
strongly acidified. In the first two cases the product is diazoamido- 
benzene 

2 C,H,NH, 4 AgNO, -- 2H,0 + (C„H,)N,Ag 

but in the acid .solutions the salts of diazobenzene form the chief pro¬ 
duct. It was found that the yield is proportional to the degree of 
dilution, and that under otherwise like conditions the chemical system 
with the highest reaction velocity is made up of constituents having 
equal electrolytic dis.sociation. /. P 2 . T. 

Corrections for my Article: Experimental Researches on the 
Electrolysis of Water. A. P. Sokolow, Wied. Ann. $9* 802 {i8g6'). 
Three pages of corrections of numerical errors in the paper reviewed 
in this Journal, i, 125. /. E. T. 

On the Specific Gravity and Electrical Conductivity of the 
Normal Solutions of Sodium and Potassium Hydroxids, and 
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Hydrochloric, Sulphuric, Nitric and Oxalic Acids. E, H, Loomis. 
Phys. Rev. 4, iy2 {18^6). The specific gravities were referred to 
that of water at 4^, the conductivities to that of mercury at 4°. The 
results are : 

NaOHsp. gr. 1.0418 ; K.io’ 145 HNOjSp. gr. 1.0324 ; K.io^ 278 
KOH 1.0481 170 1.0306 183 

HCl 1.0165 279 (COOH)^ 1.0199 55 

y, E. 7\ 

On the Electrolytic Condition of Solutions in Methyl Alcohol. 

N, Zelinsky and S, K7'aphvin. four. Russ. Soc. 28, 57 ^/ Zcit. phys. 
Chem. 21, ^^5 ( /8p6). Measurements at 25^0, of the electrical conduc¬ 
tivity of solutions of twenty substances—organic and inorganic salts 
and acids—in carefully dried methyl alcohol ; and of some of them 
in water and in various mixtures of w^ater and methyl alcohol. 
The concentrations in most cases were one mol. wt. in grams in 16 
to 1024 liters. 

The molecular conductivities in methyl alcohol of the bromids 
and iodids of potassium and ammonium come within thirty per 
cent of those in water ; the haloid salts of the tetra-.substituted am¬ 
monias and of the tri-substituted sulfins conduct almost as well 
in methyl alcohol as in water ; while the conductivity of ethyl- 
nienthylaniin nitrate is greater in alcoholic than in a<pieous solu¬ 
tion. Methyl alcohol .solutions of oxalic and of iodic acids on the 
other hand are very poor electrolytes. 

Addition of water to the alcoholic solutions generally reduces 
the molecular conductivity. To such an extent is this the case that 
the conductivities of solutions of the bromids and iodids of potassium 
and ammonium in a mixture of equal parts of methyl alcohol and 
water is actually less than that of their solution in pure methyl 
alcohol. 

Ostwald’s formula connecting conductivity and dilution is in 
accordance with the measurements made on solutions of stanneth}^ 
iodid SnEtJ^\\\A of trichloracetic acid, in methyl alcohol. 

W. L. M. 

On the Electrolytic Dissociation of Certain Acids at Different 
Temperatures. //. Euler. Zeit.phys. Chem. 21, .257 (/cS^d). A con- 
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tiuuation of the work of E. Schroeder, Zeit. phys. Chem. i6, 72 
(1895) ; like the latter it goes to show that the increase in conduc¬ 
tivity of solutions which generally accompanies a rise in their tem¬ 
perature is for the most part not dependent on an increase in the 
dissociation, but must rather be ascribed to a diminution of frictional 
resistance to the movement of the ions. 

The author has measured the electrical conductivity of w/50 to 
;//ioc 30 solutions of benzoic, (?-toluylic, salicylic, ;//-oxybenzoic, ///- 
and <7-nitrobenzoic and dichloracetic acids, at o°C and at tempera¬ 
tures from 2cfC to 50°T at intervals of five degrees ; to provide data 
for determining f.u he has also measured nj 1000 .solutions of the 
sodium salts of the five acids first named (dichloracetic and ^-nitro- 
benzoic acids gave un.satisfactory results). The electrolytic dissocia¬ 
tion constants were then calculated and from them the heats of 
dissociation. The latter in all five cases increase with rise of the 
temperature ; in three cases a change of sign was observed, tvV .* 
benzoic between 30° and 40^^^, ;?i-oxybenzoic between 20° and 30*^ C, 
?;^-nitrobenzoic at 50"^♦ IF. A. M, 

On the Electrolysis of Salts and Bases In the Presence of 
Ammonia. S, M. Losanitsch and M. Z, Joviischitsch. Ber. chem, 
Gcs. Berlin 29, 2^j6 {i8p6). If solutions of potassium hydrate, 
chlorid, bromid, iodid, fluorid, or sulfate be mixed with ammonia and 
submitted to electrolysis, the volume of the nitrogen given off is 
always less than one-third that of the hydrogen. The <secondary ) 
reactions involved lead to the formation of the nitrite, hypochlorite, 
etc. , of potassium and of the chlorid or iodid of nitrogen ; the}^ may 
be avoided altogether by electrolyzing hot dilute solutions. 

IF. A. M. 

On the Hypothesis of Colored Ions. G. Magnanhii. Ga2Z\ chini. 
Ital. 26, //, g2 Solid dimethylvioluric acid is colorless ; the 

solutions of the free acid and of the potassium salt are violet. With 
isonitrosodiketohydrindene the ion is probably reddish while the 
undissociated substance is yellow. Dichlofquinonemalonic ester is 
only slightly soluble in water and the solution is faintly blue in 
color. On adding an alkali the color changes to an intense blue. 
The salt is quite soluble. W, D. B. 
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The Use of Porous Carbon Cylinders In Electrolytic Experi¬ 
ments. W, Lob, Zeit, Elcktrochnnie, 3, iS^ If a carbon cup 

filled with copper sulfate solution is made the cathode in electrolyz¬ 
ing sulfuric acid, copper is deposited on the inside of the cylinder 
and little or no hydrogen is evolved on the outside. If the positions 
of the two liquids l^e reversed, copper deposits on the outside of the 
cup and no hydrogen is given off on the inside. This seems analo¬ 
gous to the experiments of Braun on stenolysis. Hydrogen as ion 
can pass through carbon while copper can not., \V. D. B, 

Notice upon the Electrolytic Purification of Cadmium. F, 

Myliiis and R. Funk, Zeif. a^iory, Chem. I3> 157 By electro¬ 

lyzing cadmium sulfate and distilling the metal in vacuo it is easy to 
obtain cadmium which contains less than o.ooi per cent of metallic 
impurities. \V, I), B, 

Critical Studies on the Volumetric Determination of Caustic 
Alkali containing Carbonates and of Alkaline Carbonates as well 
as on the Behavior of Phenolphthalein and iTethylorange as 
Indicators. F, W, Kiisicr. Zeit, anory, Chem, i3» 127 (/<ypd). The 
different methods of titrating caustic alkalies give widely varying 
results. The errors are due in part to occlusion of the alkali by the 
precipitate formed and still more to tlie fact that in dilute solutions, 
carbonic acid does n<H act as a monobasic acid towards phenolphthalein 
and does act as an acid towards metliylorange. With methyl- 
orange as an indicator it is necessary to titrate to a certain color ; 
with phenolphthalein it is necessary to add a soluble .sodium salt if 
one wishes to obtain accurate results. The author does not accept 
( 3 stwald\s rather unsatisfactory as.sumptioii that the metliylorange 
ion is yellow ; but lie does not establish his own view. It is much 
to be desired that the effect of alcohol and acetone iiixiii indicators 
should receive some attention. W, D, B. 

On Solutions of Trichloracetic Acid. P, Rivals. Comptes ren- 
dus, 24.0 {18^6), The author attributes to Ostwald the .state, 
nient that the change of conductivity with the concentration is a 
function of the heat of dilution and then shows that this is not true 
for trichloracetic acid. It would be interesting to know where 0 .st- 
wald made this statement. IV, D, B, 
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A General Method of preparing Sulfids by Electrolysis. R. 

Loren::. Zeit. anorg. Chem. 11,442 {r8p6). The anode is the metal 
which is to be converted into snlfid, the cathode is a stick of copper 
sulfid and the electrolyte is a salt of an alkali metal. The author 
claims that this does away with the use of alkali sulfids; but 
since these are formed during the electrolysis, the method seems a 
complete waste of time. W. D. B. 

A General flethod of preparing Hydroxids by Electrolysis. R. 

Lorenz. Zeit. anorg.Xhcm. 11,436 {i8p6). The precipitation of 
hydroxids by caustic alkali is not convenient owing to the difficulty 
of washing the precipitate. This may be avoided by electrolyzing 
any salt of the alkali metals using as anode the metal which one 
wishes to convert into liydroxid. This method presupix>ses pure metal 
as anode. It seems to offer no advantage over acting upon a salt of 
the metal with caustic potash or soda and neutralizing the excess of 
alkali. W. D. B. 

On the Preparation of Potassium Pyrochromate by Elec¬ 
trolysis. R. Lorenz. Zeit. anorg. Chem. 12, 3(^6 {18^6). Ferro- 
chromc is used as anode in alkaline solution. I'he iron forms a 
liydroxid and does not go into solution. W. D. B. 

On the Preparation of Potassium Permanganate by Elec¬ 
trolysis. R, Lorenz. Zeit. anorg. Chem. 12, 3^3 (/8p6). By 
electrolysis of a .solution of caustic potash, permanganate of j^otas- 
sium is formed when manganese or an alloy of manganese is u.sed as 
the anode. IF. 1 ). B. 

Electrolytic Preparation of a New Class of Oxidizing Agents. 

E. J. Constant and A. v. Hansen. Zeit. Elcktrochemie. 3, /J7 {iSg6'), 
When a .saturated solution of potas.sium carbonate is electrolyzed 
at temperatures below 10° there is formed a bluish white salt, the 
composition of which is probably represented by the formula KgCaOa. 
This new salt, like hydrogen peroxid, can act either as an oxidizing 
or a reducing agent. It oxidizes lead sulfid to sulfate while lead 
peroxid is reduced <vith evolution of oxygen. With potassium hy¬ 
drate it gives the carbonate and hydrogen peroxid. W. 1). B. 
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On the Electrolysis of the Fatty Acids. /. IJamonct, Coniptcs 
renduSy 123, 2^2 {idg6). The author finds that the esters formed 
by the electrolysis of the potassium salts of organic acids decompose 
in aqueous solution with formation of alcohol and acid. He looks 
upon this as very remarkable. IV. D. B. 

Hethod of Desilverizing Lead Electrolytically. D. Tonmiasi. 
Bull. soc. chini. Parisy 15* 9^3 Lead containing silver serves 

as anode and an aluminum bronze plate as cathode, while the 
electrolyte is an aqueous solution of the doubl^^ acetate of lead and 
potassium. Ry the action of the current, lead dissolves from the 
anode and precipitates upon the cathode, while the silver falls to 
the bottom of the vessel and is removed. The author presents figures 
to show the commercial advantages of the method. \V. D. B. 

On Several Electrolyzers for Laboratory Use. P. Fuchs. 
Zeii. FJcktrodicmiCy 3* 223 (^fSg6). Two pieces of apparatus for con¬ 
tinuous electrolysis. The main features are side tubes for adding 
and removing the solution and a hard rubber cover giving an air¬ 
tight joint. In one apparatus the vessel holding the electrolyte is 
an inverted bell-jar ; in the other a beaker set in a wooden .stand. 

n: D. B. 

On the Conductivity of Electrified Air. F. Braun, ildttingcr 
Naclnichfeny 1896 , ij2 ; W^'icd. Ann. 59 > 688 {1896). Experiments 
to show that air free from dust can be electrified. W. D. B. 

Experiments in Proof of a Directed Surface Conductivity. F. 

Braun. Got finger Nach rich ten 3^)^^ 137; UVed. Ann. SQtdyj {1896). 
The moistened surface of a gypsum plate conducts better in the same 
direction that the dry crystal does. JV. />. B. 

On the Behavior of Immersed Conductors. //. KauJ/ntann. 
Zeii. Elcktrochemiey 3, 23 j { 1896). A brief study of the effect of the 
presence of an isolated metallic conductor in an electrolyte through 
which a current is passing. If the conductor in question be a spliere 
filled with an electrolytic fluid, practically no current will flow 
through the latter. PV. D. B. 
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Structure Phenomena 

On the Variations in the Crystalline Form ot Sodium Chlorid 
and its [>ependence upon the Composition and Properties of the 
Solutions from which the Salt crystallizes. P, Orlow. Jour. Russ. 
Soc. 38, /, The author has crystallized salt from very 

different solutions, paying great attention to the purity of the chem¬ 
icals and to the temperature and concentration at which the crystal¬ 
lization occurs. He succeeded in obtaining octahedral crystals and 
truncated cubes more often than Retgers and others have done, as 
from NaOH and HCl solutions or after addition of some chlorids and 
sodium salts to neutral solutions. The author is inclined to refer 
the phenomena to the hydrates and double salts which he assumes 
to exist in the solution. 

The theories of Gibbs and of Curie are not used, though it is 
mentioned that the capillarity constants must stand in some relation 
to the properties of the solutions. /t. St. 

Absorption of the Ultraviolet Rays by Crystals and Poly* 
chroismus in the Ultraviolet Part of the Spectrum. A^i:^afono7a. 
Jour. Russ. Soc. 28, //, 200 A preliminary notice in which 

the absorption phenomena are described for one hundred different 
crystals. The substances which let the ultraviolet rays through are 
those which crystallize well, and vice-iwrsa ; see A. Cornu, Comptes 
rendus, i 23 , 490 (1896). With hemimellitic acid and some tourma¬ 
lines the absorption changed with the relative position of the crystal 
to the ray. E. Si. 

On Color Photography by the Interferential ilethod. G. Lipp- 
mann. Proc. Royal Institution., April ly; Proc. Roy. Soc. 60, 10 
(/d'p6). Colored photographs are taken by exi)osing any transparent 
photographic film with a metallic mirror, as of mercury, behind it, 
and then developing and fixing as usual. Films are usually opaque, 
but the precipitation of such compounds as silver bromid does not 
occur in the presence of an organic colloid, the compounds being- 
formed but remaining invisible, so one has merely to prepare films in 
the usual way but with a greater proportion of the organic .substra¬ 
tum. Gelatinous solutions of AgNO^ and KBr, for example, can be 
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mixed without precipitation, j^ivinjj transparent films containing up 
to thirty percent of AgBr. 

When a ray of definite wave length falls on the plate it is turned 
back by the mirror and so produces a set of standing waves in the 
film, giving rise to a corresponding periodical structure there ; this 
structure then reflects the color which has produced it. The lecturer 
projected on the screen photographs of various colored subjects ; 
even a portrait from life, exhibiting the delicate hue of the human 
complexion. His interference theory accords with the facts that the 
colors are seen only in the direction of specular reflection ; that they 
change with incidence, pa.ssing towards the violet ; and that they 
change tow^ards the red if the plate be wetted, the gelatine then 
swelling. The pictures can not be retouched or falsified. 

y. /i. T. 

Kefractometric Investigations. J, F. Eyikman. Rtrucil Trav, 
Pay$-Ba$, 15 , 5.? (Determinations of the refractive indices 
and of the molecular refractions, calculated by the formula 

^ VM, for a .series of paraffin Indrocarbons with 17 to 2*; 
n \ 0.4 * ' * 

('ombining w’eights of carbon. It is concluded that n for the liquid 

state the refractions and di.spersioiis of homology in the paraffin 

.series are constant, at least from the sixth term on and probably 

from the third >». /. JE T. 

The Change of Rotation in the Transformation of Lactones 
into the Corresponding Acids. A. van F.kcnstcin, W, P. for is- 
sen and A. T. Rcicher. Zeil. phys, Chem, 21, jSj The 

authors make new' measurements to complete a table given in van ’t 
Hoff’s Lagernny^ der Atome im Rannie, log, of such rotations. The 
sodium, potassium, calcium or cadmium .salts and the lactones of a 
number of optically active acids w'ere investigated, and the mole¬ 
cular rotations of their anions and of the corre.sponding lactones w'ere 
calculated. /. /f. 7 \ 

The Relation between the Refraction of the Elements and 
their Chemical Equivalents. J, H, Gladstone. Proc. Roy. Soc. 60, 
14.0 (/<yp(5). The author arrives at an approximative law,— that the 
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product of the specific refraction of a metal into the square root of its 
equivalent weight is a constant. The < law) does not hold for non- 
metals. /. E, T, 

On the Unknown Lines observed In the Spectra of Certain 
riinerais. N. Lockycr, Proc, Roy. Soc. 6 o, /jj Tabulated 

wave lengths of unknown lines for the gases obtained from some 
dozen minerals by the distillation method, /. £. T. 

On the Spectrum of Cyanogen as produced and modified by 
Spark Discharges. IV. M. Hartley. Proc. Roy. Soc. 6 o, 216 {iSp6). 
Discussion accompanying report on experiments to show that with 
the spark the cyanogen spectrum is far less strongly marked than 
with a flame of the gas ; the spectrum in the latter cavSe is ascribed to 
the incandescence of an excess of the gas. J, E. T. 

A Further Study of the Effect of Pressure on the Wave- 
leng^ths of Lines in the Arc Spectra of Certain Elements. W. J. 

Humphreys. Astrophys. Jour. 4, 24.9 J8p6). Experiments with 
forty-six elements show the wave lengths of the lines in their arc 
spectra to increavSe with rising pressure, the increase in eitlier half of ^ 
a Mendelejew group being proportional to the cube roots of the 
atomic weights of the (metallic) elements. Tlie lines of a few 
elements, La, Al, Cr, Fe, Ni, shift just one-half the calculated 
amount. The author suggest a molecular-kinetic explanation of the 
phenomena. /. E. T. 

Contributions to the Isomorphism of the Aikaii Salts. R. 

Krickmeycr. Zcit.phys. Chem. 21,The method of inves¬ 
tigation consisted in crystallizing solutions of salts containing K, 
NH4, Na, Li, and determining from the specific gravity of the crys¬ 
tals, checked by analysis, whether the crystals were homogeneous 
crystalline mixtures of varying composition, Mischkrystalk, or crys¬ 
tals of fixed composition. When, on varying the proportions of salts, 
homogeneous crystalline mixtures of varying composition could be 
obtained the metals, including NH^, were considered strictly isomor- 
phous ; a failure to produce homogeneous crystalline mixtures indi¬ 
cated incomplete isomorphism or its total absence. Homogeneous 
crystalline mixtures were obtained with :— 
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Potassium alum with ammonium alum ; 

K5,S04.MSC),.6aq with (NHJ.^S04.MS04.6aq, where M ^ Zn,Ni, 

Co; 

KCl with NH,C 1 ; 

KH,PO, with NHJl^PO, ; 

Homogeneous crystalline mixtures could not be obtained with :— 
with N 11^041140^: probably on account of the 

water of crystallization ; 

Sodium alum with potavssium alum ; NaCl with KCl ; 

Na2SO4.ZnSO4.4aq with K2S04.ZnS046aq ; 

NaBr.2H20 with KBr ; 

Sodium alum with ammonium alum ; 

NaCl with NH4CI ; LiCl with NaCl ; 

Iyi2S04.H20 with Na2vS04 : Li2S()4.H.,() with K2S()4 ; 

UNO, with NaNO^; LiCl with KCl ; 

Hence, K and NH4 are strictly isomorphous, while neither K, Na, Li, 
nor NH4, Na^ are so. A comparison of Li with NH4 was not made. 

c: A. 

On the Crystallographic Relations of Optically Active Sub¬ 
stances. //. Inxube, Ihr, chem, (ies. Berlin, 29, In 

the majority of ca.ses gonioinetric measurements alone are insufficient 
to determine the crystallographic system to wliich a given sulKstance 
belongs. As an illustration, a crystal presenting a six sided prism 
and base may be a member of any one of twelve different groups ; 
and optical, pyroelectrical or other ph3’sical measurements are neces¬ 
sary to a more precise definition. 

Under this head come all the exceptions (pioted by Walden 
[Ber. 29, 1692 (1S96) / this Journal i, 115] to Pasteur’s law, that 
all substances which, in .solution are optically active crystallize in 
hemihedral forms. In no case in which a com]>lete cr} .stallographic 
examination has been made, has an exception to the law just quoted 
been discovered. U"! L. M. 

On the Power of Rotation of Optically Active Crystals when 
finely Divided. //, LandolL Ber, chem, Ges, Berlm, 29, 24,04, 
(^i8g6). The power of optical rotation pos.sessed by the (cubical) 
crystals of sodium chlorate remains unaltered when the crystals are 
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esters and do not cause mixtures of chlorin and hydrogen or of 
chlorin and carbon monoxid to explode. W. D. B, 

On the Relations between the Viscosity (Internal Friction) 
of Liquids and their Chemical Nature. Part //. T. E. Thorpe and 
J, IV. Rodjrer. Proc. Roy. Soc. 6o, ry2 (/(S'pd). The viscosities of 
ten esters and five ethers were determined. In no case was there 
any evidence of polymerization. W. D. B. 

The Permeability of Various Elements to the Rontgen Rays. 

J. Waddell. Chem. News. 74* {i8p6). No important re¬ 
sults were obtained. W. D. B. 

On the Symmetrical Relations In Crystals. V. v. Lang. Zeit. 
phys. Chem. 21, 218 {i8p6). The author gives a short proof that 
there are exactly thirty-two kinds of symmetry possible in crystals. 
The conclusion is generally accepted and the object of the paper 
seems to be to call attention to the soundness of the author’s point 
of view as expressed in his text book of thirty years ago. 

W. 1 ). B. 

On the Structure of Metals, its Origin and Changes. F. Osmond, 
and W. Roberts Austen. Proc. Roy. Soc. 60, 1^8 {1896). The authors 
made a microscopical examination of gold alloyed with 0.2 per cent 
of various elements. They conclude that there is no relation between 
either the structure, the appearance of the fractures, the melting 
points of the alloyed elements and the mechanical properties of the 
masses of alloyed gold. When gold alloyed with bismuth, thallium, 
antimony or aluminum is annealed in sulfuric acid at al)out 250® the 
large grains of the metal become divided into a multitude of little 
polyhedral grains. W. I). B, 

On Various Properties of Uranium Rays. //. Becquerel. 
Comtes rendus, 123, 8yg (/8p6). Uranium and salts of uranium emit 
photographically active rays even after having been kept in the dark 
for eight months. These rays, like the Rontgen rays, discharge 
electrified bodies. W. D. B. 



ON QUINTUPLE POINTvS 


BY WILDER D. BANCROFT 

In a system composed of two salts and water there will be in 
equilibrium at the quintuple points, three solid phases, solution and 
vapor. -* All nonvariant systems, save one, if kept at constant pres¬ 
sure, will change on addition of heat from three solid phases into 
two pairs of solid phases and solution or into one pair of solid phases 
and solution. With certain limitations—to be defined later—the 
inversion point will be, in the first case, a minimum temperature for 
one of the solid phases in equilibrium with solution and vapor ; in the 
second case, a maximum temperature for some solid phase under 

ff 

the same conditions.‘ In all cases there is disappearance of one or 
more solid phases and formation of solution. This is in accordance 
with the theorem of Le Chatelier that addition of heat causes an in¬ 
crease in the system wdiich is formed witli the absorption of heat. 
Keeping this in mind it is possible, in many cases, to tell which wSolid 
phase can exist in equilibrium with solution and vapor only above or 
below the quintuple point and whether it is above or below. 

The various quintuple points can be classified under three 
heads. 

I. Two of the solid phases can be made from the third with 
addition or subtraction of water. 

II. One of the solid phases can be transformed into one of the 
others by addition or subtraction of water. 

III. No one of the solid phases can be converted into either of 
the others by addition or subtraction of w^ater. 

For quintuple points of the first type the following nile holds in 
all the instances yet studied. When one of the solid phases can 
change into the other two with the addition or subtraction of w^ater, 
the inversion point is a minimum temperature for that phase if the 

*If these conditions are not insisted upon the only general statement possi¬ 
ble in respect to a hydrated double salt has already been made by Roozebooni. 
Zeit phys. Chem. a, 517 (1897). 
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water be‘added to complete the reaction and a maximum temperature 
if the water be subtracted. The following instances will illustrate 
this rule. At — 3° one of the double sulfates of magnesium and 
potassium changes into the single sulfates with addition of water. ‘ 
This is, therefore, a minimum temperature for K,Mg(S 0 «) 6 H, 0 . 

K,Mg(S 0 ,)., 6 H ,0 + H,0 K,SO. 4 MgS 0 jH, 0 . 

The same change takes place at 21.5® with the double sulfate of 
sodium and magnesium.’ This is a minimum temperature 'for 
Na,Mg(S0J,4H,0. 

Na,Mg(S0J,4H,0 4 Na,SO,ioH, 0 -} MgS0*7H,0. 

Copper potassium chlorid changes at 56° into copper potassium 
chlorid and hydrated cupric chlorid.’ This is a minimum temper¬ 
ature for CuClj-KCl. 

2CuC1,KC1 + 4 H, 071 ^ CuCl,2KCl2H,0 4 CuCl,2H,0 
At 92° copper dipotassium chlorid changes into copper potassium 
chlorid.’ This is a maximum temperature for CuCl,2KCl2H,0. 

CuCl,2KCl2H,0 - 2H,0 CuCl,KCl + KCl 

An analogous change occurs at 146® with copper diammonium 
chlorid.* This is a maximum temperature for CuCl,2NHjCl2HO. 

CuCl,2NH,Cl2HjO — 2H,0:r2:CuCl,NH,Cl + NH,C 1 . 

■A-t 15.5° one of the double salts of copper and tetrethylammonium 
chlorids changes into another double salt and hydrated cupric 
chlorid.’ This is a minimum temperature for (CuClj)|i2N(C,H5)^Cl. 
(CuC 1 ,), 2 NCC,H,),C 1 + 8 H ,0 ^r^CuCl,2N(C,H,),Cl-f 4 CuC 1 , 2 H, 0 . 
The double salt of copper and calcium acetates changes at 76® 
into the single acetates.’ This is a maximum temperature for 
CuCaAc,8H,0. 

CuCaAc,8H,0 - 6H,0 <-1^ CuAc,H ,0 4 - CaAc.,H,0. 

'van der Heide. Zeit. phys. Chem. la, 416 (1893). 

“van’t Hoff and van Deventer. Ibid. I, 165 (1887). 

JMeyerhoffer. Ibid. 3, 336 (1889). 

♦Meyerhoffer. Ibid. 5, 98 (1890). 

sMeyerhoffer. Siteungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, loa, lib 150 (1893). 

^ ‘Reicher. Zeit. phys. Chem. i, 221 (1887). 
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The double sodium ammonium racemate decomposes at 27° into the 
dextrorotary and laevorotary sodium ammonium tartrates.‘ This 
is a minimum temperature for (NaNH^C^H/XH/D)^- 

(NaNHAHAH,0), | 6H,0 2(NaNH,C\H/\4H/)). 

This .same salt changes at 35° into the single racemates. ’^ This is a 
maximum temperature for (NaNH^C4H40„H.^0).j. 

2(NaNHAHAftO),- 4 H, 0 ^ rNa,C\H,(),), ^ ([NIIJ,C,Iip,),. 

The same changes take place with the double potassium sodium 
racemate at the temperatures of — 6° and 41° respectiv’ely^ the first 
l>eing a minimum and the second a maximum temperature for 
(KNaC,HA3H,0), 

(KNaC,H,0,3H,0), H 2H,0 2(KNaC,H,0,4Hp) 

2(KNaC,HA3H,0), - 8lI,0 7:^(Na,C,H/\), i (K,C,H,(\2Hp,). 

For quintuple points of the second type the following rule may 
be stated : If one solid phase can be converted into one of the others 
by addition of water the inversion jx>int is a maximum or a min* 
iinum temperature for one of those phases and is neither a maximum 
nor a minimum for the third solid phase. This can be illustrated 
very readily by three instances from the system, potassium sulfate, 
magnesium sulfate and water. At 47.2"^ two of the phases are 
MgSOjH.O and MgS 0 , 6 H, 0 , the third is K,Mg(vS(\), 6 H, 0 . This 
is a minimum temperature for the hexahydrate. The hydrated 
double salt exists both above and below the temperature of the in* 
version point. At y2^ two of the solid phases are the hydrated 
double salts K,Ug(S0,),fiK,0 and K,Mg(vS0J,4H.,0 while the 
third is magnesium sulfate heptahydrate. At two of the vsolid 
phases are the same two hydrated double salts and the third is potas¬ 
sium sulfate. The first temperature is a minimum for the double 
salt with four units of water and the second a maximum for the one 
with six of water. If the temperatures are not given it can only be 
told by experiment which point is which. If the compositions of the 


*van *t Hoff and van Deventer. Zeit. phys. Cheni. if 165 (1887) 
®van ^t Hoff, Goldschmidt and Jorissen, Ibid. I7f 49 (1895). 
3 van H Hoff and Goldschmidt. Ibid. 17, 505 (1895). 
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solutions are known, the direction of the temperature change can be 
foretold from the theorem of van Alkemade^ that the tempera¬ 
ture rises along the boundary curve in the direction of the line con¬ 
necting the melting points of the two solid phases. The higher tem¬ 
perature will necessarily be a maximum for the double salt with a 
larger amount of water of crystallization. 

It may not be clear why there is an uncertainty for quintuple 
points of the second type and not for those of the first type. For 
these latter the equation show's that the double salt can not exist 
above the inversion temperature in equilibrium with solution and 
vapor nor the two single salts below it. This necessitates that the 
two monovariant systems with double salt and one component, 
double salt and the other component as solid phases, must exist at 
temperatures below that of the quintuple point and thus there is 
complete information, so far as temperature is concerned, in regard 
to the three solubility curves. With quintuple points of the second 
type the equation shows the temperature change for two of the 
curves but gives no information in regard to the third, along which 
the solid phases are the two compounds entering into the equation. 

When no one of the three solid phases can be converted into 
either of the others, it is impossible to make any definite prediction 
if the only data are the formulas of the three solid phases. As an 
instance, let us take the tw^o quintuple points where the solid phases 
are ice, hydrated calcium acetate and copper calcium acetate; ice, 
hydrated copper acetate and copper calcium acetate. The two sets 
consist of ice, a hydrated salt and a hydrated double salt. There is 
no way of distinguishing them without further information. Here 
again the theorem of van Alkeraade will help us if the concentra¬ 
tions of the two solutions are known and if the double salt is decom¬ 
posed by water. This has been expressed in the following form by 
Schreinemakers <<The cryohydric temperature of a solution in 
equilibrium with double .salt and the component which does not pre¬ 
cipitate is lower than the cr>'ohydric temperature of the solution 
in equilibrium with double salt and the component which does 
precipitate >>. 

^Zeit. phys. Chem. ii, 289 (1893). 

«Ibid. IJ, 851 (1893). 
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If the double salt is stable in the presence of water, there is no a 
priori method of telling which cryohydric temperature is the higher. 
It should be clearly understood that in all these cases a maximum 
or a minimum temperature for a given substance refers to that solid 
phase in equilibrium with solution and vapor. For instance, 56° is 
a minimum temperature for copper potassium chlorid in equilibrium 
with solution and vapor ; but it is possible for copper dipotassium 
chlorid, copper potassium chlorid, potassium chlorid and vapor to be 
in stable equilibrium at room temperature. 

When an anhydrous and a hydrated double salt combine to 
form a hydrated double salt with addition or subtraction of water, 
there seems, at first, no reason why there should not be a quintuple 
point at which these three solid phases could be in equilibrium wdth 
solution and vapor, yet this is not possible. To take a concrete case 
let us assume that lead and potassium iodids fonn no anhydrous 
double salt and only one hydrated double wsalt, Pblj^KIaH^O. If the 
nonvariant system, hydrated lead iodid, potassium iodid, lead potas¬ 
sium iodid, solution and vaix)r, can exist it will be possible to have 
these three salts in equilibrium with vapor over a series of temper¬ 
atures. A moment’s consideration wdll show that there is no way in 
which this .system can effloresce without forming a new solid phase 
and thus a nonvariant s> stem capable oi existing over an indefinite 
range of temperature. Since this is impossible, it follows that a quin¬ 
tuple point with these three salts as solid phases can not exist and 
that another solid phase must appear before this point is reached. 
Under the conditions assumed to exist, the new phase would be lead 
iodid, either anhydrous or with one of water. As a matter of fact, 
it is probable that lead and potassium iodids form a second hydrated 
double salt and it is this phase which appears.’ The hydrated 
double chlorid of copper and |X)tassium can be made from potassium 
chlorid and hydrated cupric chlorid without addition or subtraction 
of water. Here it is knbwn that the anhydrous double salt, 
CuCljjKCl, appears as solid phase and that copper dipotassium 
chlorid, potassium clilorid and hydrated cupric chlorid can not 
coexist in equilibrium with solution and vapor. There is a sugges- 


*Sclireitiemakers. Zeit. phys. Chem. 10, 471 (1892). 
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tion of this relation in a paper l^y Schreinemakers^ in* which he im* 
plies that there can not be two hydrated double salts at the quin¬ 
tuple point with the same amount of water of crystallization ; but 
he offers no proof for this, limits it to hydrated double salts and 
does not take into account the third solid phase. In his paper on 
lead and potassium iodids he. sees no theoretical impossibility in 
there being a temperature at which the hydrated double salt might 
change into its components.’* 

These applications of the theorem of Le Chatelier may some¬ 
times be useful in throwing light on the possible constitution of a 
solid phase. Schreiuemakers thinks that at 190° hydrated lead 
iodid PbI^2H20, and lead potassium iodide, Pbl^KIzH^O, are in 
equilibrium with i>olution, vapor and a second hydrated double salt. 
When potassium iodid is substituted for hydrated lead iodid, the 
resulting nonvariant system is supposed to exist at 170®. Assum¬ 
ing that these two temperatures are approximately correct and that 
the unknown pha.se is the same in both cases with the formula, 
Pbl^'KIj'HgO, it is clear that 170° is the lowest temperature at 
which the new double .salt can exist in equilibrium with solution and 
vapor and that 190° is the highest temperature possible for the 
ordinary double salt under the same conditions. The two equations 
expressing thcvse facts are : 

PbI,rKIyH ,0 {2 - 7 : 2 : Pbl.KIzH.O + (jt ^ /)KI at 170° 

.r(PbI,Kl2H,0) - {2 ~-j)K ,0 

(.r -z)Pbl,2Hp^ PbI^rKlj/H,0 at 190°. 

In order that there shall be no negative quantities and that there 
shall be three solid phases at 170° we see that jv must be less than 
two and may be zero while x can not be less than unity nor equal 
to infinity. ‘ vSiiice x cannot eciual zero it follows that the new phase 
is neither anhydrous nor monohydrated lead iodid and is a double 
salt. • 

If X - I the two equations become indeterminate. vSince the 
hydrated double salt, Pbl2Kl2H20, is always decomposed by water 
with precipitation of hydrated lead iodid, the theorem of van Alke- 

^Zeit. phys. Cliem. 11, 941 (1893). 

^Ibid. 10, 476 (1S92). 
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made requires that the quintuple point with hydrated lead iodid as 
solid phase should occur at a higher temperature than the quintuple 
point with potassium iodid as solid phase. Since 190° is higher than 
170° the change may be one of dehydration only. We can therefore 
draw the following conclusions: The new solid phase must be a 
double salt; it must contain less than two units of crystal water and 
may be anhydrous ; the ratio of potassium to lead can not be less 
than unity nor equal to infinity. It must be remembered that these 
conclusions rest upon the assumption that the same solid phase 
appears at the two quintuple points. 

The results of this paper may be assumed as follows : 

1. When one of the solid phases can change into the other two 
with addition or subtraction of water, the inversion point is a min¬ 
imum temperature for that phase if the water be added to complete 
the reaction and a maximum if the water be subtracted. 

2. If one of the solid phases can be converted into one of the 
others by addition of water, the inversion point is a maximum or a 
minimum temperature for one of those phases and is neither a max¬ 
imum nor a minimum for the third solid phase. 

3. When no one of the solid phases can be converted into 
either of the others ))y addition or subtraction of water no prediction 
can be made. 

4. There can not be in equilibrium three solid phases such that 
one can be made from the other two without addion or subtraction 
of water. 

5. If the .same solid phase apj^ears at 170° and 190® in the sys¬ 
tem, lead iodid, potassium iodid and w^ater, it must be a double 
salt and the ratio of potassium to lead may exceed unity. 

Cornell University, September iSg6, 
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BY WILDER D. BANCROFT 

While many salts in efflorescing at constant temperature form 
all intermediate hydrates, it is well known that this is not always 
the case. To take a single example, sodium sulfate with ten of water 
changes normally to the anhydrous salt without formation of the 
salt with seven of water. Phenomena of this sort can always be 
made plausible by elaborating structure formulas which describe the 
facts, and the success of this method in organic chemistry prompts 
many to undertake the same task for inorganic chemistry. The facts 
can be stated with equal accuracy for hydrated salts, both single and 
double, without any reference to a hypothetical molecular structure. 
If we start with hydrated sodium sulfate, solution and vapor, and 
raise the temperature to about 33® there will be formed anhydrous 
sodium sulfate. On decreasing the external pressure the solution 
will disappear, leaving the .stable monovariant system, hydrated and 
anhydrous sodium sulfate, and vapor. Decreasing the pressure yet 
more, the salt with ten of water must effloresce with formation of 
the anhydrous salt. Were it to form the salt with seven of w^ater 
there would be present a non variant system. This would also be 
formed from the monovariant vsystem at any other temperature at 
which the latter could exist and we should have the phenomenon of a 
nonvariant system existing at a series of temperatures and pressures, 
a state of things which is impossible according to the Phase Rule. 

We may therefore state the general rule as follows : A hydrated 
salt effloresces normally with formation of the solid phase which can 
coexist at the next higher quadruple point. If all the known 
hydrates of a salt can exist in stable equilibrium with solution and 
vapor at some temperature, all the lower hydrates will be formed 
successively when a given hydrate effloresces normally. This does 
not exclude the possibility of sometimes skipping some hydrate. 
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Roozeboom' found that it was easy to pass from ferric chlorid with 
twelve of water in presence of solution and vapor to the salt with 
five of water without the salt with seven of water being formed at 
all. This can also happen with efflorescing salts and Lescoeur* found 
in his experiments that the salt with twelve of water effloresced 
without formation of the salt with seven. The system thus formed 
was instable and would have changed if a ciy^stal of the latter salt 
had been added. It is also probable that sodium sulfate with ten of 
water would effloresce to the salt with seven of water if a crystal of 
the latter were added, though this has not been tried to my knowl¬ 
edge. This la.st is not quite parallel to the behavior of ferric chlorid 
because it is probable that the system, sodium sulfate with ten of 
water, sodium sulfate heptahydrate and vapor, is stable in respect to 
the anhydrous salt. 

It is also possible to predict the behavior of hydrated double 
salts under different conditions. Assuming that the pressure tem¬ 
perature curves for the monovariant systems composed of three 
solid phases and vapor do not intersect, we have the general rule 
describing the normal efflorescence of all ternary systems in which 
only one component is measurably volatile at the temperature of the 
experiment: Two solid phases containing three components will 
efflore.sce with formation of the solid phase which can exist in equi¬ 
librium with them at the next higher quintuple point. A few illus¬ 
trations will show the predictions which one can make on the 
strength of this rule and will exemplify the apparent irregularity of 
the phenomena. One might expect that when the two solid phases 
are a hydrated salt and a hydrated double salt, one or the other 
would always effloresce first regardless of the nature of the compon¬ 
ents ; but this is not true. 

The double acetate of copper and calcium CuCaAc^SH^O, taken 
by itself or in presence of either of the components, effloresces with 
formation of the two single salts as predicted.* Here the hydrated 
double salt effloresces before either of the single salts, the change 


*Zeit, phys. Chem. lO, 493 (1892). 

“Ann. cliim. phys. (7) a, 93 (1894), 
3 Reicher, Zeit. phys. Chem. 1, 221 {1887). 
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and the pressure at which it takes place being independent of the 
nature of the second solid phase. With the double chlorid of cop¬ 
per and potawssium the hydrated double salt always efidoresces when 
the external pressure is decreased but the nature of the change and 
the pressure at which it takes place are dependent on the second 
solid phase.^ Starting from the system CUCI32KCI2HJO, CuCl,2HjO, 
CuClgKCl and vapor, and decreasing the external pressure, there will 
be disappearance ot copper dipotassium chlorid and hydrated copper 
chlorid with formation of copper potassium chlorid. If the hydrated 
double salt be present in excess, hydrated copper chlorid will 
be the first phaise to disappear, forming the divariant system, 
CuCl,2KCl2Hj,0,Cl,KCl and vapor. At a yet lower pressure the 
hydrated double salt will effloresce with formation of potassium 
chlorid and copper potassium chlorid, the pressure remaining constant 
so long as the monovariant system, CuCl22KCl2Hj,0,KCl,CuCljjKCl 
and vapor is present. If hydrated copper chlorid were originally in 
excess instead of hydrated double salt, this latter would be the first 
to disappear, leaving the divariant system, CuCl22Hj,0,CuCls,KCl 
and vapor. This will remain in stable equilibrium until the pressure 
falls below the value for the system, CuClz2H20,CuCljj,CuCl5jKCl 
and vapor. If we start with the hydrated double .salt, alone or in 
presence of either or both of the salts, KCl and CuCljKCl, the 
hydrated double salt will effloresce with formation of potassium 
chlorid and copper potassium chlorid. It will be noticed that the 
reactions and the pre.ssures at which they take place are functions of 
the nature and relative amounts of the solid phases originally pres¬ 
ent and that these changes are all in accordance with the general 
rule. 

The hydrated double salt is not necessarily the first solid phase 
to effloresce. While there are no experimental data as yet, it seems 
fairly certain that a mixture of magnesium sulfate heptahydrate and 
sodium sulfate decahydrate will effloresce with formation of the 
hydrated double salt, Na2Mg(S04)a4Hjj0. If the sodium salt is 
present in excess, this will then effloresce forming the anhydrous 
salt and not till this change is completed will the hydrated double 


*Vriens. Ibid. 7 ? J 94 (1^91). 
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salt begin to dissociate. If there is an excess of magnesium sulfate 
this will effloresce with formation of the hexahydrate and this salt 
will probably lose water before the double salt does. 

The effect of diminished external pressure on the double iodid 
of lead and potassium deserves a moment’s consideration. The new 
solid phase at the two quintuple points is not known but it must be 
anhydrous lead iodid^ or another double salt containing less water 
than the first and possibly less lead iodid. If the solid i)hases at one 
of the quintuple points are lead ix)tassium iodid, hydrated and 
anhydrous lead iodid and, at the other, lead potassium iodid, potas¬ 
sium iodid and anhydrous lead iodid a mixture of hydrated double 
salt and hydrated lead iodid will effloresce to hydrated double salt, 
hydrated and anhydrous lead iodid. When the hydrated lead iodid 
has entirely disappeared the hydrated double salt will begin to efflor¬ 
esce, forming anhydrous lead iodid and potassium iodid. The pure 
hydrated double salt or a mixture of this with potassium iodid will 
effloresce with the formation of the monovariant system, hydrated 
double salt anhydrous lead iodid and pota.ssium iodid, the double 
salt finally disappearing entirely. 

If the solid phases at one of the quintuple points are lead potas¬ 
sium iodid, a second double salt with or without water of cry.stalliz- 
ation and hydrated lead iodid and, at the other, the two double salts 
and potassium iodid, a mixture of lead potas.sium iodid and hydrated 
lead iodid will effloresce with formation of the second double salt at 
the expense of the first.* When lead potassium iodid has entirely 
disappeared the hydrated lead iodid will begin to effloresce. If the 
second double salt contain water of crystallization and anhydrous 
lead potassium iodid can not exi.st, the second double salt will begin 
to effloresce when all the hydrated lead iodid is gone, and there will 
be formed the divariant system, anhydrous lead iodid, potassium iodid 
and water vapor. A mixture of lead potassium iodid, PbIjKl2H20, 
and potassium iodid will effloresce on the same assumption, with 
formation of the second double salt at the expense of the first, the 

*It has been shown, Jour. Phys. Cheni. i» 342 (1897), that anhydrous lead 
iodid can not be the phase but the assumption is tolerated because it niight l)e 
correct if the temperatures of the quintuple points were reversed. 

’•If Pb - K in the second double salt. 
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second efflorescing in its turn and the final result being the divariant 
system, anhydrous lead iodid, potassium iodid and water vapor. 
The first double salt, if pure, will pass into the second double salt 
and then this will change into the two single iodids in case the 
ratio of lead to potassium is unity. If this is not the case, the first 
double salt will change into the second double salt and hydrated lead 
iodid. It is evident that an examination of the products of efflor¬ 
escence will often give definite information as to the nature of phases 
existing at quintuple points which can not be easily investigated in 
the usual manner. 

It must be remembered that all this reasoning is based on the 
assumption that the dissociation airves do not intersect. Since two 
adjacent dissociation curves always have two solid phases in com¬ 
mon, an intersection would form a new quintuple point with four 
solid phases in equilibrium with vapor. If the four solid phases be 
denoted by the letters w,x,y and z respectively, the five curves 
meeting in the quintuple point will represent the simultaneous pres¬ 
sures and temperatures for the five moiiovariant systems: rv, x, y 
and vapor ; Xy y^ z and vapor ; y^ Zy w and vapor ; Zy Wy x and vapor ; 
Wy Xyy and z. No instance of such a quintuple point has yet been 
observed. If such an one shall ever be found, there may then be a 
temperature below which a given binary or ternary compound can 
not exi.st. Such cases occur in one component systems, when one 
solid modification changes into another with evolution of heat and 
contraction of volume. In binary systems no such case has yet been 
found so that it is not surprising that none are known for ternary 
systems. 

The results of this paper may be summed up : 

1. A solid phase containing two components effloresces with 
formation of the solid phase which can coexist at the next higher 
quadruple point. 

2. Two solid phases containing three components effloresce 
with formation of the solid phase which can coexist at the next 
higher quintuple point. 

3. From a study of the effloresence products one can draw 
conclusions as to the pha.ses existing at the quintuple points. 

Cornell Universityy September r 8 p 6 . 
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BY J. E. TREVOR 
/. The Problem 

Components. The starling point of Gibbs’s thermodynamic 
theory of chemical equilibrium is the differential equation’ 

dt fdtf - pdv i | i . . . ~) jjydrriv 

expressing the relation holding among the differentials of the energy, 
entropy, volume, and masses of the several annponents of a 
((phavSe)) of its substances. The r components can be chosen in 
any way compatible with tlie condition that the differentials of their 
masses shall be independent and shall express every possible varia¬ 
tion in the a)mi)osition of the phase.* Gibbs shows further^ that 
when h relations subsist among the units of these components, the 
numlx?r of uindependently variable components)) of the phase is 

n^-r Ju (i) 

and that the same is true of any system of phavses taken as a whole, 
This matter of the relation between the components and the inde¬ 
pendently variable components oi .system has been put very clearly and 
completely by Gibbs,® but in so abstract a manner that its signification 
can be well comprehended only by readers gifted with imagination 
and trained into a thoroughgoing familiarity with the pertinent facts. 
Bancroft has accordingly done an important service’ in lucidly stating 
the relation and in giving it illustration by all manner of application 
to matenal systems of various types. It has also been clearly and 
correctly employed in .special ca.ses in the thermodynamic studies of 
Duheni.® 

*Gibbs. Trans. Conn. Acad. 3 « (1H75). 

®1. c. 117. 

^1. c. pages 120 and thereafter. ’ 

♦Bancroft. Tlie Phase Rule, 227 (1897). 

sDuhein* Dissolutions et melanges, Trav. et ni^m. des fac. de hille. 
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Osmotic Systems, The gain in practical comprehension so made 
led Bancroft one step further' to the very interesting conclusion that 
since the introduction of osmotic walls into a material system may 
increase the number of pressures there, the w 4 variables, in 
Gibbs’s formulation for the number of degrees of freedom or the 
variance of the system'* 

V' - - n 2 - r 

are thereby increased to n 2 a, when the addition of osmotic 
walls introduces a new pressures.* He thus recognized that the 
variance of a system containing osmotic pressures is changed in a 
perfectly definite manner by the appearance of these pressures.* 

An advance in this direction is very important, for it lightens 
the difficulties hitherto attendant upon treating the osmotic phenom¬ 
ena in their proper connection with the simpler types of equilibrium 
with which they are allied—it is a step toward a more comprehen¬ 
sive classification by variance than has hitherto been possible. But 
upon closer examination of the matter in its present state one readily 
sees that the subject requires treatment in a more general way, for 
through the introduction of osmotic walls into a material system the 
n 2 Gibbsian variables are, in the general case, increased by the 


‘Bancroft. 1 . c. 235. 

»Gibbs. 1 . c. 153 (1876). 

^Gibbs. 1 . c. 138. 

^The teniiinology of Variance used here has been employed by the writer 
for some years in all matters relating to a classification of material systems 
according to the number of their degrees of thermodynamic freedom (see this 
Journal, i, 167, and also Bancroft, Phase Rule, pp. 3 and 4). According to it all 
(« I -?)-phase systems of the ordinary phase rule are nonvariant systems, all 
(n ^ /)-phase .systems are mono variant ones, all //-phase systems are divariants, 
(// — /)-phase systems are trivariants, and so on ; one may also refer to sys¬ 
tems of variance greater than unity as poly variants, which is often convenient. 

A pure liquid with its saturated vapor constitutes therefore a one-compon¬ 
ent monovariant system, an unsaturated solution with vai>or is a two-component 
divariant, a mixture of two gases is a trivariant, and so on. It is shown in this 
paper that in osmotic systems the variance is not necessarily 

and it is readily seen also that the same is true of many voltaic combinations. 
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appearance of new jx^tentials as well as by that of new pressures,^ 
The maxiner in which this circumstance must be taken into account 
shall now be considered. 

II. The Generalized Phase Rule 

r. No Osmotic Walls. To find the number of degrees of free¬ 
dom of the thermodynamic behavior of a system, from the number 
of its independently variable components and that of its phases, 
Gibbs considers the differential ectuation for the energy of any one 
phase 

V 

de id}} pdv 1 ^f^uim; (2) 

integrating this, over a change in the quantity of substance from 
zero to the given finite amount, at constant state (of temperature, 
pressure and composition), 

V 

f /?; - pv \ ^/im, (3) 

/ 

and then differentiating for the likewise perfectl}" general expression 

V 

d8 ~ tdr}"- pdv^/itdm 
/ 

I' 

j' r/dl — i^dp -f !^md/Ay (4) 

/ 

which in combination with (2) gives 

V 

o ~ - ifdt - vdp I 2fndfd, (5) 

/ 

indicating that there exists for each phase a relation 

( 6 ) 

which is easily shown to l>e << fundamental >> in Gibbs’s sense. The 
variables appearing in (6) maintain uniform values throughout a 
system of r coexi.stent phases, and h relations obtain among the v 
potentials, so [equation (i)] 

h) 2 - n -f 2 

variables remain independent for each phase and they are subject to 
r conditions—to as many conditions as there are equations among 


*Gibbs, 1 . c, 138 
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them. The number of degrees of freedom or the variance of the 
system is therefore 

v = n-\-2 — r. (7) 

2, One Wall and No Separation. In the cases thus treated by 
Gibbs there are however no osmotic pressures* the proof supposes 
the equilibrium pressures to have.the same values at all coexistent 
phases. A simple case where this is no longer true is aflForded by a 
two-component system of solvent and solute, separated into two 
portions by an osmotic wall permeable only for the solvent. These 
separated portions must now be regarded as individual phases, which 
involves a slight extension of Gibbs’s definition. The attraction 
between the .solute and the solvent will then establish an osmotic 
pressure upon one side of the wall, which will necessarily differ from 
the equilibrium pressure upon the other ; the fundamental equations 
for the r phases of the sy.stem will then become—denoting by I the 
phases on the osmotic side of the wall, by II those on the other and 
by subscript I and s the solvent and solute respectively'— 

/■' .(AA = o \ 

f\ I 

/""(AA,. ( 

f” . . . //J - O. ) 

It is here .supposed, for the sake of simplicity, that the // extra com¬ 
ponents have already been eliminated. There are in these equations 
ft potentials, one temperature and two pressures, w j variables in 
all and r relations holding among them, so the variance of the 
system is 

(7^) 

This formulation is the phase rule for systems of the type considered. 

The result may be illustrated by a system made up of a salt in 
water on one side of the osmotic wall and pure water with its vapor 
on the other, each component may be supposed kept at constant 

*The I and s might relate to ‘liquid’ and ‘salt’. 
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volume by a closely fitting piston. The attraction between the salt 
and the water will draw water into the solution compartment until 
the osmotic pressure so produced there will have attained a value 
dependent upon the concentration. The concentration can be varied 
at constant temperature and the pressures will vary with varying 
temperature, so the equilibrium of the system is a divariant one 
although it has three, or n + /, phases’. The addition of a new 
phase, as for example ice in the water compartment or .solid salt in 
that of the solution^ mu.st diminish the variance by unity, and we 
readily see from the arrangement indicated by Fig. i that the con- 


Solution 

Salt 


J^apor 


Solvent 


n 


Fig. 1. 


centration of the solution^ and consequently the osmotic pressure, 
can not be varied at constant temperature,—such change can be due 
to the change of temperature only, the system is monovariant. This 
follows immediately from (7a), for n s and r- /so that 

V rrn j-j -r 

— z. 

With the appearance of ice this system would become nonvariant; 
with solution on one side and solvent on the other it would be tri¬ 
variant, and this appears also from the equation, which for n~ s 
and gives 

Z,zz- s — s 


‘Bancroft. Phase Rule, 235. 

•The appearance, under ordinary circumstances, of a vapor phase on the 
side containing solution is excluded, because the pressure there is greater than 
the vapor pressure of the pure liquid. 
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S, One Wall and One Separation, The determination of vari¬ 
ance in cases like those just cited is the matter elucidated by Ban¬ 
croft, but we pass to the introduction of new potentials as well as of 
new pressures when we consider cases in which the substances for 
which the wall is impermeable are present in phases separated by 
the wall. Under such circumstances the fundamental equations of 
the phases are 

(A/>/ 

f\ -A.)/ .A'O), . . . M„)=^o 

tf ~ ® 

■=■ (>. 

There are here n-{-1 potentials, one temperature and two pressures, 
n-\‘ 4. variables in all and consequently a variance of 

t'— « “f 4. — r, ( 7 ^) 

Suppose for example the four-phase system represented in Fig. 2 



Fig. 2.' 


The two solutions will have in general different compositions and 
accordingly dijBferent potentials of their components, the concentra¬ 
tion and pressure of the solution in II only can be varied at constant 
temperature, so the equilibrium is a divariant one ; this follows from 
(7^), which for n - 2 and r ^ 4 becomes 

v^2-\-4-~4 

ZZ- 2 

as statedr The transfer to a monovariant system may be made 
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through the appearance of ice in the unsaturated solution, the sys¬ 
tem then assuming the monovariant equilibrium of a fusion curve. 
With the freezing of ice from the compartment I the two sides of 
the system would become identical and the influence of the osmotic 
wall upon the equilibrium phenomena would disappear. This 
circumstance is illustrated more simply by the appearance of salt 
in II, above, with increasing concentration there. We should 
then have, as in Fig. 3, the phases of solid salt identical and also 



— 

Vapor 

Vapor 

Solution 

\ 

Solution 

1 

Salt 

Salt 


Fig. 3. 


those of solution, so that the tw'o masses of salt for example form 
one phase as truly as do individual crystals of the salt and the situa¬ 
tion IS in no wise altered if the volume be increased so as to permit 
the appearance of a second mass of the vapor phase. The solutions 
must eventually come to the same level through the influence of 
gravity ; the pressures and potentials are the same on each side of 
the membrane and the variance is simply nA;- 2 — rov 2 -j 2 —a 
nionovariance, just as if the membrane were not present. Such iden¬ 
tity of phases and con.sequent disappearance of osmotic pressures 
must not be overlooked in variance problems where osmotic walls 
are concerned. A similar state of affairs appears when a solution 
with other possible phases is separated by like osmotic w^alls from 
two different compartments containing pure solvent, with or without 
vapor,—the outside compartments contain but a single set of phases 
and so but one osmotic wall comes really into the consideration. This 
may also be shown, if it be so desired, by wTiting out the funda¬ 
mental equations for all the phases. 

4. Two Like Walls and One Separation, An increased com¬ 
plexity is reached by the introduction of two osmotic walls into a 
system, we will first consider these w^alls to be impermeable for the 
same components. The set of fundamental equations for the phases 
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of such a system, when it is supposed that the outside compartment 
III contains no splute, are 

f j •/*(;»> • • • Mrl) 

. . . m„) = o 

■ ■ ■ mJ=-o 
f /*</)> • • • /^i.) ~ ° 

f • • • MJ^O- 

There appear here n — 1-^-2 potentials, one temperature and three 
pressures, or « + 5 variables in all with the consequent variance of 

= —r. (yc) 

The simple arrangement, under this head, which is represented in 
Fig 4, has one possibility of a variation of an equilibrium pressure 




-- — __ 



Vapor 


Solution II 

Solvent 

Solution I 

Salt 

^ (III) 

Fio. 4. 


at constant temperature, namely by changing, directly or by addi¬ 
tional pressure, the composition of the solution in I. The system 
is therefore divariant,—and this result follows from equation (yr), 
for with n==^2 and r=5 

:=z2 

a divariance. Changes of variance through the introduction or 
disappearance of phases, and simplification of the system by the 
appearance of identical phases upon both sides of a wall, are readily 
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foreseen. Further, addition of solute to the compartment III is 
seen at once to introduce a new potential into the system and there¬ 
fore to raise its variance by unity for any same number of phases. 

5. Two Unlike ^^d No Separatiori. It should not be 

omitted to indicate at this point that the considerations employed in 
the foregoing hold in unchanged wise when the osmotic walls which 
appear in a given system are permeable not for the same but for 
different components. 

Raoult has shown* that w^alls of vulcanized rubber are perme¬ 
able for ethyl ether but not for methyl alcohol, while such of swine’s 
bladder are permeable for the alcohol but not for the ether. It is 
therefore possible, with the aid of these membranes, to construct 
osmotic systems in which a mixture of the two substances named 
shall be in equilibrium with each of the pure components,—as is 
indicated in Fig. 5. We have here to do with two potentials, one 

StopvS Stops 

alcohol ether 

I 

Vapor j 

.... . , . 

Ether j Solution 

■...— 11 ... 

Fig. 5. 

temperature and three different equilibrium pressures, six variables 
in all with five phases, /. e, five relations holding among these varia¬ 
bles ; the variance is therefore 6--5 — 1, a raonovariance. The 
equilibrium pressures of the system can obviously not be varied iso- 
thermally, so changes with changing temperature alone arise for 
consideration, the equilibrium is actually a monovariant one. 

< 5 . Two Unlike Walls and One Separation, The formation of 
a solution in one of the outer compartments of the above system 
must increase the variance by unity, of course ; the process would 
produce for example the arrangement of Fig. 6. Here are two alco¬ 
hol potentials, one for ether, one temperature and three pressures to 
be considered, seven variables with five relations among them—a 

‘Raoult, Zeit. phys Chem. 17, 737 (1895). 
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variance of two as was foretold. One observes readily that the state 
of the system can be varied in one way isothermally—by changing 
the concentration of the dissolved alcohol in I—and the temperature 
can be changed as well, the system is actually in a divariant state. 
Other variations, with the addition, abstraction or replacement of 
phases are readily imaginable. 

7. Complex Cases, If, instead of adding a new phase of solid 
solvent or the like, one should carry out the allied process of adding 
yet another osmotic wall, impermeable for alcohol let us say, the 
very interesting case of Fig. 7 would arise. Here the state of affairs 
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Fig. 7. 

is governed primarily by the fact that the mass of alcohol in II is 
kept constant there by the walls of the cell. This circumstance 
causes the establishment of a definite equilibrium with the pure 
solvent in I, for any given volume of II. The solution of ether in 
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alcohol in III, on the other hand, will come to equilibrium with the 
alcohol of IV, the resulting pressure in III depending upon the vol¬ 
ume and the amount of ether there. When II and III are, finally, 
set in communication they must come to an equilibrium between 
themselves which can only be when the composition of the latter 
becomes equal to that of the former—for ether can pass from I to 
III (or the reverse) and the displacetl alcohol in III can flow out 
into IV. The two solutions will yet stand under different pres¬ 
sures, because, although they seem to have the same composition, 
one of them is in equilibrium with ether and the other is so with 
alcohol. The resulting equilibrium of the entire system is governed 
by the relative mass of the alcohol in II, which can be varied at con¬ 
stant temperature, the entire system of pressures will vary of course 
also with the temperature so the system is a divariant one. That such 
is the result of the theory is shown by counting the variables,—one 
potential for ether, two for alcohol, one temperature and four dif¬ 
ferent pressures,—eight ^*ariables and six phases, with a resulting 
variance of two as shown by the experimental examination. 

In connection with such cases it is instructive to consider the 
similar arrangement in which the separating osmotic walls are 
all of the same kind and impermeable for one component, say the 
solute. Such a system is presented in Fig. 8. Here the concentra- 
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tions in II and in III are in general different, so these two compart¬ 
ments must stand under different pressures to be each in equilibrium 
with the solvent and the vapor. This too is compatible with equi¬ 
librium between II and III. For suppose ; then, for given 

volumes of each of these two phases, the attraction of the solute 
in II, kS*,,, for the pure solvent, plus the difference of the attractions 
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which the solute in III, has for the solvent in II and S„ has for 
that in III, are exactly counterbalanced by the attraction which 
has for the solvent in IV. This is indicated by the medium, light 
and heavy arrows in the figure. The compartment II with its two 
membranes may in fact be regarded as constituting a single mem¬ 
brane impermeable for the solute, the attraction of this latter for the 
pure solvent is then the same—from III—in either direction and it 
is immaterial how the pressure changes in the interior of the mem¬ 
brane. In such treatment the volume and mass of solute in II need 
not be supposed constant, that is to say the osmotic pressure is inde¬ 
pendent of the nature of the membrane/ ‘The total result would be 
altered in no wise if the two end compartments should be connected 
directly, thus forming in appearance as they do in fact but one phase 
each of pure liquid and of vapor. 

It will be remarked that only combinations of two components 
have been discUvSsed in the above illustrations, the application of theory 
to systems of more than two components would seem to offer no 
especial difficulty. 

8 , The Generalized Phase Rule, It is now desirable, after the gen¬ 
eral canvass which has been made of the field, to condense the above 
considerations into a rule for determining the variance of any given 
osmotic system from its osmotic peculiarities and the number of its 
components—into a logical extension of the phase rule. To do 
vSo we have merely to note that the variance is always the total 
number of variables which a system exhibits, diminished by the 
number, r, of its phases. The variables are n potentials, being 
at least one for each independently variable component, one for the 
temperature and one for at least one pressure, with x for the added 
pressures introduced by the appearance of x osmotic walls* and y for 
each of thej' separations of a component by such a wall. 

The total number of variables is therefore 

n ^ X -j-y 

and the variance is 

‘Compare, in connection with this, van *t Hoff, Zeit. phys. Cheni. 9., 477 
(1892). 

“Save when a set of phases is simply reproduced and two pressures become 
equal. 
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v^n~\~ 2 X 4 “^ — 

This is the generalized phase rule, as applicable to systems containing 
osmotic pressures. For the limiting case in which all osmotic walls 
are absent we have both x^o and y~o and consequently the 
Gibbsian variance of 

v:=-n 2 — r. 

///. Test of the Rule 

To test the correctness of this formulation and at the same time 
illustrate the convenience, the readiness, of its application let us 
apply it successively to the cases adduced in the foregoing section. 
Following the previous order and numbering we have, first, for sin¬ 
gle walls and no separations, 

So/ution 1 Vapor , , 

1 (o 

Salt I Solvent j 

one extra pressure and no separations, 71 2^ x — /, y o, 

Zfr^2-{-2+r-\ Q — 4. 

a monovariant ; then, when the solution is unsaturated, 


Solutio 7 i 


Vapor 

Solvcfit 


(la) 


V-~ 2 ^2-{. I + O—J 

— 2 , 

a divariant ; next, when the solvent freezes, 



Vapor 

Solution 

Ice 

Salt 

Solvefit 


If -z.~2f2~\-i-\-o — y 

— o, 


{lb) 


a nonvariant; and finally when the solution and solvent are present 
alone, 
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Solution 


Solvent 


(le) 


2; — 2 -i- + jr 'i- o — 

the system is a trivariant. For single walls with one separation 
there were considered 


(2) 


Solution 

Vapor 

Salt 

Solution 


U 2 X = I 

^2, 



Vapor 

Solution 

Ice 

Salt 

Solution 


(2a) 


n = - 2 


I y-~T 

2)z=z2Ar2'\'i + / —5 


it is monovariant. The system (3) introduced no new pressures and 
no separations, so we pass to (4) with two walls and one separation, 
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n~ 2 
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v=^ 2 2 2 I —5 


a divarianl; then the same with two separations, 
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(4a) 
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a trivariant. With two unlike walls and no separation we considered 


Vapor 


Vapor 

Ether 

Solution 

Alcohol 


n 2 X — 2 y o 

V 2 2 2 -\ o —5 

a monovariant; and with one separation, 

Vapor I I Vapor i 

Solution / ! Solution II Alcohol 

n 2 X 2 y ~ I 

V -- 2 -\ ^ / —5 

- 2, 

a divariant. For the << complex cases )> w’e have 

j Vapor } I I Vapor 

j Ether 1 Solution II j Solution III j Alcohol 

ft--2 X ~j y -I 


(5) 


( 6 ) 



+ 2+s + / — (5 

--- J?, 

the system is a di variant ; and, finally, with like membranes we 
have the case 


Vapor 
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Vapor 
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Solution II 1 Solution III 
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The two end compartments here have been shown (as is indeed now 
apparent from inspection) to constitute but a single pair of phawSes, 
so that they might in fact be connected by a canal without disturb¬ 
ing the equilibrium ; accordingly 

2 X ^ 2 y — I 

If ^ 2 -\- 2 "I / — ^ 
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the system is trivariant. This is obviously true, for the equilibrium 
pressures can be varied in two ways isothennally, by changing the 
concentrations of either of the inside compartments. 

The variance as thus determined accords in every case with that' 
worked out in the preceding section. Any number of further com¬ 
binations might be added, but it is believed that those given are suf¬ 
ficient for the present purpose. It may be well nevertheless to add, 
in closing, that two-component systems can be arranged with vapor 
alone or with vapor and ice in one of their compartments : Imagine 
for example the system depicted in Fig. 9 ; the solution, supposed 



Fig. 9, 

sufficiently concentrated, may be allowed to expand until it .shall 
have absorbed entirely the relatively small amount of .solvent in II, 
and it may then be brought into equilibrium with the unsaturated 
vapor of II by suitably altering the pressure. The consequent var¬ 
iance will be that conditioned by one extra pressure and no separa¬ 
tion, namely 

- J. 

a trivariance*,—and it would be reduced to a divariance by cooling 
the system to the temperature at which ice appears in the vapor 
compartment. It is well worth while to reflect upon such cases 
when studying osmotic phenomena. 

*It will be noted that the pressure of the vapor will not in general be that 
of the saturated vapor of the solution as it stands. 
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IV. Close 

The peculiar advantage accruing from definite determination 
of the variance of sytems containing osmotic pressures is that the 
relations of the equilibria of such systems to those of the simpler 
types of thermodynamic equilibrium where osmotic pressures do not 
appear become thereby apparent. One may classify the equilibria 
with which physical chemistry is concerned in two ways, which offer, 
each of them, decided advantages ; one can classify either primarily 
according to the variance and secondarily according to the number 
of independently variable components—thus treating all monovariant 
systems together, then all divariants and so on—or classify primarily 
according to the number of independently variable components and 
secondarily according to the variance. When following the latter 
plan one completes the discussion of one-component systems before 
attacking that of two-component systems ; and under the head of 
two-component systems one can begin the treatment of osmotic phe¬ 
nomena, and discuss them in .the order of the variance of the equil¬ 
ibria in hand. The whole scheme of prcvsentation becomes thereby 
very orderly and coherent, and it has for these reasons much to recom¬ 
mend it for lucidity and consequence. But without due attention to 
the variance of osmotic systems it is a difficult and an arbitrary 
matter to introduce the important phenomena, which they present, 
into a satisfactory treatment of thermodynamic equilibria in partic- 
ular or of physical chemistr>^ in general. 


Cornell University, December i8p6. 
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Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Chemie. IV, Osiwald, Second edi- 
tion, VoL IIy 2 ; part /. Large ociavOy 208 pages, W, Engelmann ; 
Leipzigy i8g6, 5 marks. The first part of the long expected volume 
on chemical affinity has appeared at last and the rest of the book is 
promised us before the end of this year in three or four instalments. 
Most people will rejoice at the decision to issue the volume in parts 
instead of as a whole. To read one thousand pages at one time is a 
task that few of us undertake and very few accomplish. 

In this number the sketch of the historical development of the 
doctrine of chemical affinity covers two hundred pages and is divided 
into two equal parts, the early and the modern development. In the 
first we find a review of the work of Berthollet, 1799, Deville and 
Debray, 1857, Berthelot and P 4 an de St. Gilles, 1862, Williamson, 
1851, Clausius, 1857 Pfaundler, 1867, on chemical equilibrium ; 
of Biot, 1835, and Gladstone, 1855, on optical relations; of 
Thomsen, 1857, and Berthelot, 1867, on thermochemistry and 
of Wilhelmy, 1850, on reaction velocity. Modern history begins 
with the deduction of the mass law by Guldberg and Waage, 1867, 
and the application of thermodynamics to chemical processes by 
Horstmann, 1869. Thirty-five pages are devoted to a review of 
Gibbs’s thermodynamical studies, 1876, and then we have the work 
of van ’t Hoff, 1S84, on the change of the equilibrium with the tem¬ 
perature ; the determination of affinity constants by Thomsen, 1869, 
and by Ostwald, 1877 ; van 't Hoff’s application of the gas laws to 
solutions, 1885, and the dissociation theory of Arrhenius, 1887. 

The least familiar and, therefore, the most interesting portion 
of the number is the part devoted to Willard Gibbs. Ostwald is 
one of the very few people who have read Gibb’s paper without skip¬ 
ping a single word, and it was to be hoped that he would give us a 
clear and accurate account of what Gibbs found and how he found it 
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This hope has not been realized. There is nothing to show that the 
italicized passage on page 115 is right and yet the proposition is not 
self-evident. Gibbs’s proof, page 116, that the chemical poten¬ 
tial for each component must be constant throughout the system when 
each component occurs in every phase and no chemical reaction takes 
place, is copied omitting the cases, elaborately discussed by Gibbs, 
in which these limitations are done away with. The ((fundamental)) 
equations of Gibbs are all integral equations and not differential 
equations as is implied on page 121. The deduction of the Phase 
Rule from the heat, volume and chemical energies, page J26, is not 
correct unless the relations among the p's, /’s and pCs have been 
established and then it is superfluous. There is a tacit assumption 
of the conclusion which it is required to prove. It is rather sur¬ 
prising to find here and on page 142 references to the ease with 
which an already discovered relation can \>e deduced from the princi¬ 
ples of energetics, when one remembers the recent paper by Boltz¬ 
mann on this very subject. It should also be kept in mind that 
Ostwald, and not Gibbs, is re.sponsible for the statement that the 
capacity factor for chemical energy is the combining weight—an 
assumption in support of which no evidence has yet been advanced. 

The last dozen pages of this instalment form the first part of 
the chapter on reaction velocities and contain data for the inver¬ 
sion of cane sugar (Wilhelmy); for the action of potassium perman¬ 
ganate on oxalic acid and of hydrogen peroxid on hydriodic acid 
(Harcourt and Esson); for the catalysis of methylacetate (Ostwald) 
and for the action of water on dibromsuccinic acid and monochlora- 
cetic acid (van ’t Hoff), At first sight it seems natural to begin 
with the approaches to equilibrium and then to vStU(l\' the phenomena 
of equilibrium. Guldberg and Waage started from the kinetic the¬ 
ory of gases and deduced an expression for the velocity of reaction. 
According to this view there could be equilibrium only when the 
rate of formation of one system was equal to the rate of decomposi¬ 
tion of the same system, and it was therefore natural to broach the 
subject of chemical affinity by a discussion of velocities. On the 
other hand we do begin our studies of chemistry, either as individ¬ 
uals or as a race, by examining cases of equilibrium. Most chem¬ 
ists never get bey(.)nd a study of qualitativ^e equilibrium and the 
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physical chemist passes, in the laboratory, from qualitative to quan* 
titative equilibrium and then to a study of the laws describing the 
phenomena of change. There seems to be no good reason why the 
teaching of the text-book should reverse the teaching of the^ labo¬ 
ratory. It is urged by some that we must consider equilibrium as 
a dynamic phenomenon, involving the balancing of two velocities ; 
but this is not true. There is no balancing of velocities when a vol¬ 
taic cell is opposed by an electromotive force equal to its own and 
yet there is equilibrium. This conception is a relic of the kinetic 
theory of gases and it is surprising to find Ostwald, of all people, 
adopting it. For our purposes, it is better to start from the theorem 
of Wenzel, 1777, quoted by Ostwald, page 40, that (<the strength of 
the chemical action is proportional to the concentration of the react¬ 
ing substances)). That is the most general and the most accurate 
statement of the mass law which can be made to-day. 

Wilder D, Bancroft, 

Vorlesungen iiber Bilding und Spaltung von Doppelsalzen. 

/. H, vanHoff and T, Paul. Octavo, ps pages, W, Engelmann ; Leip- 
zig, 1897, 3 fnarks; bound, 3.50 marks. The first part of this 

book is devoted to general theory, the second to a description of 
methods and the third to an account of some of the systems which 
have been studied experimentally. Under general theory we have 
the behavior of a system made up of two salts and water at constant 
temperature and at changing temperature ; the pressure and the 
electrical phenomena for the same system. In the second part we 
have the five chief methods of determining the inversion tempera¬ 
ture : with the diatoineter, the tensimeter, the galvanometer, the 
thermometer and by a study of the solubility curves. The systems 
referred to in the third section are those in which the two salts are 
sodium and magnesium sulfates, potassium and magnesium sulfates, 
copper and potassium chlorids and the various tartrates and race- 
mates. 

This is a very interesting program, but there one must stop. 
The proper way to treat the subject is to give the exact theory 
first and then to help oneself out by assumptions. The Phase Rule 
gives an ^absolute classification, though a purely qualitative one. 
It would next be in order to show that under certain circumstances 
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it was ix)ssible to make approximate quantitative predictions. In¬ 
stead of this, the author has based his treatment upon the theory of 
dilute solutions and the Nernst solubility theory without even men¬ 
tioning the Phase Rule. vSince none of the solutions considered 
are dilute solutions and since the general relations hold, whether 
the addition of the second salt increases or decreases the solubility 
of the first, it is clear that the entire deduction is misleading and 
inaccurate. 

The book does not give a complete statement of our knowledge 
in regard to the formation and decomposition of double salts. 
Roozeboom’s work on ferric chlorid and hydrochloric acid is ignored ; 
there is no reference to the theorem of van Rijn van Alkemade in 
regard to temperature changes along boundary curves nor to Schreine- 
makers’s rule for cryohydric points, while the discussion of evapora¬ 
tion at constant temperatures is limited to the very uninteresting 
case where the crystals are not removed from the solution. These 
omissions are intentional for it is stated in the preface that the 
lectures on which the book is based were intended to give an account 
of the work in the Amsterdam laboratory. One may be a firm be¬ 
liever in the advantages of the historical method and yet not endorse 
this position. Whatever one may do in a book, lectures should be 
based on scientific and not on geographical divisions of the subject. 
The reviewer is a great admirer of van 't Hoff; but he cannot blind 
himself to the fact that, in the book in question, the subject is pre¬ 
sented in an incomplete way from a point of view wdiich is out of 
date. Wilder D, Baiicroft 

Th6orie thermodynamique de la Viscosite, du Frottement et 
des faux Equilibres chimiques. P, Duhevu S vo, 210pages. A. 
Hermann ; Paris, i 8 p 6 . The present volume is a reprint from the 
Mimoires de la Sociite dcs Sciences physiques et naturcUes de Bordeaux 
(5) a (1896), and as such, especially also because of its size and of 
the fully rounded treatment of its subject, it may well be regarded 
as a book instead of a journal article. In connection with it one 
should note a recent paper by L. Natanson, on irreversible processes, 
reviewed in the present number of this Journal, page 374. 

In the introduction of the paper (pp. i~i6) it is shown that 
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although equilibrium always subsists when according to the princi¬ 
ples of ordinary thermodynamics it should subsist, yet the converse 
statement is not true—equilibria may obtain when change is to be 
expected, the so-called <<false equilibria)). Analogous phenomena 
appear in mechanics, where change maybe hindered by friction, and 
it is shown that, analytically considered, both types of rest fall into 
the same category. It is the object of the present paper to enlarge 
thermodynamic theory in such wise as to make it account for both the 
<true> and the < false) equilibria. To do so the author is led, by 
logical reasoning, to reject the << fundamental assumption of thermo¬ 
dynamics)), that the outer actions which can maintain a state of 
equilibrium are completel}^ determined by the equations known as 
the < conditions of equilibrium ) of the system. He maintains, how¬ 
ever, that certain supersaturation and retardation phenomena, being 
certainly due to capillary action, are not false equilibria in his sense 
at all. 

Part I of the book treats Viscosity. After an historical sketch 
(pp. 17-19), closed systems at constant temperature T are taken up 
(pp. 20-23), which T together with the <normal variables) 

. X define the state. is the free energy, ® the kinetic 
energy, and . . , Z. are the outer actions; then 


and similarly for fi, etc, Theyaj^is, etc,, are the ((resistances of vis¬ 
cosity)); their work must be zero or negative, from which follows 


^dQIT> o for closed cycles in the latter case. 


Q is heat evolved. 


The same result is carefully established for systems whose parts have 
different temperatures and bilateral interrelations (pp. 24-41), and it 
is followed by discussion of the more general case where relations 
with exterior bodies appear (pp. 41-48). The remainder of Part I 
treats the movement of a continuous viscous medium (pp. 49-56), 
and the influence of viscosity on diffusion—a general expression, 
equations (71), being reached, which reduces to Kick’s equation on 
assuming slow diffusion, a nearly homogeneous system and a medium 
sufficiently viscous to admit of neglecting the quantities 'd^pl'dt ^; 
—partial density (pp. 57-66), 
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Part II is ostensibly devoted to friction. New variables 
a,by , , . ly are defined by putting their variations and fluxes 

6 a iA,, 6 a -\-| . . . 

a a + A -f ■ • • + ^ 

and similarly for b, I \ the coefficients are 71^ functions of 

, . .A., whose determinant 

• • • ^nn 

is not zero. As consequences of the (<fundamental assumption)) 
(see above) of thermodynamics the author derives 

dda -1 ^ 6 b I ... I tdl, 

f ! . . . I 

(pja (p,Sb ‘ . . . 4 (p,d/, 

as the work of outer actions, of inertia and of viscosity respectively, 
and consequently as the equations of motion of the system 
^ a- <p,.^ j„ I <p,. o 

I £ - -f L I 

Dropping the < < fundamental assumption)) these equations each obtain 

a term of the form — where \a\ denotes the absolute 

\a\ 

value of a — such that the sum of these new terms, times is the 
work done by friction during d/. The theory then indicates for 
closed systems a series of states not foretold by ordinary thermo¬ 
dynamics, and that in closed cycles witli friction, be the temperature 
uniform or not, fdQIT>o (pp. 67-88), and it is then made to 
supply general equilibrium equations for systems with neglected vis¬ 
cosity (pp. 89-98). 

To further discuss false equilibria the variables fixing the state 
are reduced to nr, together with the temperature T and constant pres¬ 
sure P. With no friction relative to nr, 

where If is the thermodynamic potential, the equation represents the 
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<<curve of true equilibria)) at the pressure P. With friction it is 
shown that 

0 — a = hl/lha^ 

which reduces the above general equations to 
hH a 

oat \a\ 

With y the (negative) limit which ^(/^,nr, 7 *, o') approaches as a 
approaches zero, the condition of equilibrium is 

y^ — 'bJFffbot ^ — y, 

and we get two curves 

'6IH^a-\-y = o (i) mi'da — y—o (2) 

and as condition of stability of the false equilibria * 

VHfba^> o. 

It therefore follows:—i. The curve (i) lies wholly above, and (2) 
wholly below, that of the true equilibria, y being essentially nega¬ 
tive ; 2, The strip between (i) and (2) is the region of false equil¬ 
ibria, and the curve of the true ones is traced entirely within the 
region of the false ones ; 3, The system is not in equilibrium in the 
regions below (2) and above (i),—in the former a increases during 
spontaneous change, and it decreases in the latter. The theory is 
then recast for the condition of constant volume instead of that of 
constant pressure ; (pp. 99-104). 

For detailed examination and application of these results it is 
supposed that the two positive functions 

--y(Pa,T) ■^r(F,«,D 

decrease continuously with rising temperature, /. e., that the two 
curves limiting the region of false equilibria are far from the curve of 
true ones at low temperatures, but approach the letter asymptotically 
as the temperature rises. The ((point of reaction)) is the point of 
transition out of the region of false equilibria as the tempera¬ 
ture rises. The consequences of the theory are then elaborately 
worked out, applied to experimental cases and illustrated graphically 
by curves, the treatment being concluded by a study of equilibria in 
unequally heated spaces, (pp. 104-126). 

The next chapter is, naturally, on the velocities of reactions. 
The theory is shown to require datjdt to be positive, negative or zero 
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in the regions of combination, of dissociation and of equilibrium 
respectively, and formulations for thCvSe velocities are found ; the 
phenomena of abrupt coolings and heatings close the chapter (pp. 
127-138). These matters are continued in a chapter on*explosions, 
where the question of stability in all cases of adiabatic disturbance 
of state is treated analytically, graphically, and with reference to 
experiment. Extended examination is then given to acceleration of 
reactions and to explosion waves (pp. 139-182 j. 

In the concluding chapter, on Friction, the author drops a pre¬ 
vious restriction, that the system studied shall be continuous or their 
parts bound together, reaching thereby results of the same general 
character as before. The treatment throughout the volume is clear 
and exact and the subject is a very interesting one which has hith¬ 
erto received but little attention, the paper certainly marks an im¬ 
portant advance. J. E. Trevor 

Theorie der Luftschwingungen in Rohren mit offenen 
Enden. H, Helmholtz No. 80, /j/ p[).^ 2 marks. Experi- 

mental-unter-suchungen iiber Eiektricitat. Michael Faraday. /. 
and II. Reihe ^1832). No. 81, p6 pp., i.§o marks. Systematische 
Entwicklung der Abhangigkeit geometrischer Qestalten von 
einander. Jacob Steiner. 1 Theil. No. 82, 126 pp.^ 2 marks; 2 
Theil. No. 83, 162 pp., 2.40 marks. Oshvald's Klassiker der exakt€7i 
Wissenschaflcn ; IV. Engelmann. 'Leipzig, i8p6. We take pleasure 
in announcing the appearance of four new volumes of Ostwald’s 
now well known Klassiker series. A. Wangerin edits the Helmholtz 
paper, and A. J. v. Oettingen the others. All are carefully annotated. 
The little volume of Faraday will be especially welcomed in these 
days of electrochemical investigation. /. E. T, 
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The object of this department of the fournal is to issue, as promptly 
as possible, critical digests of all fournal articles which bear upon any 
phase of Physical Chemistry, 


General 

On the Laws of Irreversible Phenomena. L. Natanson, Bull, 
Acad, Cracovie iiy ; Phil, Mag, [5] 4 ** Zeit.phys, 

Chem, 21, 193 (^i8g6). The author treats the quantitative laws of 
irreversible phenomena, as an extension of Hamilton's Principle. 
The treatise is divided into two parts; in the first a statement of the 
principle is made and a number of particular cases are discussed. 
The second brings an affirmative answer to the question : Does a 
general law exist concerning the infinitesimal expressions and 
&Q) which characterize the dissipation of energy in the particular 
cases taken up ? 

The state of a system at the time t being determined by the 
variables the work done by external forces in any variation is 
2Ppq^, and the heat absorbed is 2P^dq ^; the corresponding differ¬ 
ential expressions are 2 P/lq^ and ^R/iq^ — dQ, This dQ is the 
sum of reversible and irreversible parts, d°j2 4“ d^Q^dQ, which on 
considering the 6 q^ become the variations 6 °Q -f &Q SQ, 

Now Hamilton’s Principle of Varying Action, as stated by the 
author, is 

C'dtidT- dt/+ = o, (I) 

Iq 

it is commonly written in the form 
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where the term considered as pushed to the limits. The 

author speaks of it as the <<therniokinetic principle n. The La- 
grangian equations become 

d d 7 ' dr '^Q 
dt 'ds^ 


P- A^ 


( 11 ) 


where 7 " and U are the two parts of the energy and the .9^ are the 
velocities d^,/d/; these equations have been given implicitly by 
Helmholtz, explicitly by Duheiii, and for a particular case by Ray¬ 
leigh. From the equations (I) and (II) the exprCwSsion for the con¬ 
servation of energy is obtained 


dT i dU ::iP,dq^~ dQ o, 

the reverse deduction is of course not possible. Through a general¬ 
ization of the idea of free energy, and with the aid of certain auxil¬ 
iary assumptions, the author arrives at another expression for the 
principle, namely 

/!?'[<*?'■ 2 

wl^ere F is the potential energy. From these three equations the 
author derives the particular forms which they take in reversible 
thermodynamics, irreversible dynamics, irreversible hydrodynamics, 
difFusion, heat-conduction and electromagnetic dissipation. 

In the second part of the paper the differential coeflScient d*Qjdt 
is tentatively put equal to whose quantity F in irreversible 

dynamics is Rayleigh’s ((dissipation function>>. It is then stated 
that of dF\dt the portion DF\/)t, which is the rate of ((coercion)) 
or of the action tending to efface disturbances, appears as propor¬ 
tional to F and we have DF\Dt - — 2F^r, where the period of time r 

is the generalized ((time of relaxation)) of Maxwell. The author 
verifies this relation in the cases of irreversible hydrodynamics, dif¬ 
fusion, electromagnetic dissipation, irreversible dynamics and heat- 
conduction. He finally shows simple relations to hold among the 
I>eriods r and concludes : ((In a similar manner may all the periods 
of relaxation, corresponding to the various powers of coercion of a 
given body, be mutually connected ; and every such simple equation, 
if it holds, is equivalent to a definite law.)) J* M. Tahnadge. 
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A New Form of Pyknometer. /. C. Boot, Jour, Am, Chem, 
Soc, 19, 6 r {i8gy), A glass pyknometer with double walls, the 
space between them being exhausted. The instrument described 
contains 25 c. c. and weighs about 30 grams. /. E, T, 

Determination of the Atomic flasses of Silver, flercury and 
Cadmium by the Electrolytic flethod. W, L. Hardin, Jour. Am. 
Chem, Soc. 18, ggo {rSgd), Carefully purified and well crystallized 
salts of the several metals were dissolved in water (usually with 
addition of potasssium cyanid) and the metal was precipitated upon 
a platinum dish by a carefully regulated electric current. All 
weighing were reduced to vacuum. The following values were 
assumed in the calculations of atomic mass : H - 1.008, C " 12.01, 
N 14.04, O 16, Cl - 35.45, Br. ^-79.95. Results obtained from 
silver oxid, silver succinate and mercuric oxid were unsatisfactory. 
With silver nitrate, acetate and benzoate was found as final mean 
Ag- 107.925. For mercury and cadmium, beside the method de¬ 
scribed above, an attempt was made to utilize Faraday’s law, that 
equivalent weights of different metals are precipitated by the same 
current. Each of these metals was precipitated from double cyanid 
solution at the same time with silver, whose atomic mass was assumed 
to be 107.92. The final means were : Hg= 199.985 ; Cd “ 112.0465 
by the former method, or 111.952 by the latter. R. B. W, 

The Cooling of the World as First Cause of Evolution. 

Quinton. Comptcs rendus, 123, rog^ {^iSg6). In a previous note the 
author showed that the appearance of warm-blooded animals was a 
nece.ssary consequence of falling temperature. In the present note 
he shows the relation between temperature and the methods of repro¬ 
duction. He believes that if the World had kept the temperature 
which it had when the fishes and reptiles alone existed, neither birds 
nor mammals would ever have appeared. W, D. B, 

On the Development of Fungus In a floviiig Liquid. /. Ray. 
Comptes rcndiis, 123, goj {i8g6). In a vessel half full of liquid and 
subjected to a continual oscillation, a spoVe of Sterigrmaiotystis 
developed a spherical form with a tendency to a cell structure, 
instead of growing in the normal manner. W, D, B, 
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On a Simple Automatic Sprengel Pump. IL B. Boltwood. Am. 
Chem. Jour. I9» 76 (iSp7). A portable automatic mercury pump 
which can be set up wherever there is a good water pump. It is made 
by Goetze in Leipzig and seems to be a most admirable piece of 
apparatus. W. D. B. 


Monovariafii Sysfems 

On the Potential Energy and the Virial of the flolecular 
Forces, etc. G. Bakker, Zeii. phys. Chcm. 2i, (/8g6). Extended 

molecular-theoretical calculations to find the ((potential energy)) of 
a liquid and the ((virial of the molecular forces)). It is concluded 
that the ratio of the heat of vaporization to the difference between 
the densities of liquid and of vapor is proportional to the ((square of 
the molecular diameter)),—whatever that nmy mean. Tables are 
adduced to show that this ratio is actually independent of the tem¬ 
perature, for water, ether, chloroform, nitrous oxid, carbon dioxid 
and sulphur dioxid, over ranges of from fifty-five to one 4 iundred 
fifty degrees. /. E. 7 \ 

On Corresponding Temperatures (under Equal Vapor Pres- 
ures). /. A. Groshans. Wicd. Ann, 60, i6g (/cS’py). An article 
supporting the author’s law of corresponding temperatures. The 
analytical expression of the law is 

r T 

rp^ rp ^ constant, 

where T, V are the boiling temperatures, on the absolute scale, of any 
liquid at any two pressures, and and T\ are the boiling temper¬ 
atures, on the absolute scale, of water at pressures corresponding to T 
and r. 

In the twenty-four examples given the agreement is fair, the 
maximum difference between calculation and observation being four 
percent. , C. L, S. 

Supplementary Remarks upon the Paper on Freezing-points 
of Binary flixtures. A, Dahms. Wied, Ann, 60, rig (iSgy). A 
heavily italicized reply to Rolofif, based upon new’ measurements with 
carefully purified benzene and acetic acid. Science would have been 
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a gainer if the author had been less interested in his polemic and 
had studied the rise of freezing point which occurs when water is 
added to a solutipn of acetic acid in benzene in insufficient quanti¬ 
ties to form a second liquid phase. As it is, his previous results are 
confirmed and nothing more. W. D. B, 

Action of Hydrochloric Add Gas on the Alkali Sulfates. A, 

Colson. Compics rendus, iM , 1285 {i;8g6). When hydrochloric acid 
gas acts upon sodium sulfate tfiere is formed the monovariant sys¬ 
tem, Na^SO*, NaHS04, NaCl and vapor ; then the divariant system 
NaHS04, NaCl and vapor and, with increasing concentration of 
hydrochloric acid, the monovariant system, NaHSO*, NaCl, solution 
and vapor. The author has determined the vapor pressures of the 
two sets of monovariant systems at different temperatures. W. D. B 

Solubility Determinations for Salts of Capronic and Oenan- 
thylic Acids, E. AltschiiL Monatsheft Wien 56^ (/c?pd). The 
solubility curve for the calcium salt of oenanthylic acid passes 
throughia minimum at about 47®. According to the author there is 
a sudden change in the direction of the curve at this point and yet 
he offers no suggestions as to the nature of the solid phases. It is a 
clear case of a man trying to do work for which he was not fitted. 

W. D, B. 


Divariant Systems 

The Specific Gravities of Water Solutions of Formic Acid. 

G. M. Richardson and Pierre Allaire. Am. Ghent. Jour. 19, 
{i8py). A table giving the specific gravities, together with the per¬ 
centage composition by weight and by volume, of one hundred solu¬ 
tions at 2o®C. The volume contractions for a series often solutions 
appear in an appended table. J. E. T. 

An Attempt to Determine the Adiabatic Relations of Ethyl 
Oxide. E. P. Perman, W. Ramsay and J. Rose-Innes. Roy. Soc. 
Proc.*6o, jj6 (i8p6). (Ahstract). Determinations of the wave length 
of sound in gaseous and liquid ether at temperatures between 100® 
and 2oo®C, pressures between 4000 mm and 31000 mm mercury, and 
volumes between 2.6 c.c. and 71 c.c. per gram. It is found that 
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E^gT-~ K 

where E is the adiabatic elasticity and g and h are functions of the 
volume only. It had been found earlier, in conjunction with Young, 
that.for ether and other substances a similar linear relation holds 
between pressure and temperature at constant volume, 

pbT— a, 

so now by elimination of T one can express /T as a linear function 
of p for constant volume. The coefficient, gib, of p is found from 
the experimental data to be practically constant. The resulting dif¬ 
ferential equation is integrated and a set of adiabatic curves is 
drawn—the first adibatics obtained for any substance not an ideal 
gas. The mathematical work is due to Rose-Innes. /. E. T. 

A New riethod for Determining Slight Differences in Vapour 
Tension. M, Reinganum, Wied. Ann, 5Q, 76^ {i8(jf6). With a view 
to throwing light on the problem of the rise of sap in trees, Profes¬ 
sor Askenasy, Verh. naturhist. med. Vcreins zu Heidelberg, N. V. 
5, has devised the following striking experiment. With a layer of 
plaster of Paris he closed the mouth of a funnel whose tube was 
about one meter long, filled the tube and funnel completely with a 
saturated .solution of plaster of Paris, and stood the apparatus up¬ 
right, with the lower end of the tube dipping into a trough of mer¬ 
cury. As the water gradually evaporated at the surface of the plas¬ 
ter cup the mercury ro.se in the tube, in one case attaining a height 
of 893 mm (in fifteen hours) while the barometer stood at 753 mm. 
The experiment generally came to an end by the formation of an air 
bubble, gradually drying up of the plaster, and sinking of the 
mercury. 

M. Reinganum shows that by the aid of a construction analo¬ 
gous to that employed by Arrhenius for deducing the relation be¬ 
tween osmotic pressure and vapor pressure, an expression may be 
obtained connecting the height of the mercury column with the 
vapor pressure of the aqueous vapor in the air surrounding the plas¬ 
ter cap. The same relation may be obtained directly, as Nernst 
suggests, by equating the quantity of work (A), gained during the 
isothermal distillation of one gram molecule of water from p, 

the vapor pressure of the solution in the tube, to />', the pressure of 
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the aqueous vapor in the air surrounding the cap, to the quantity of 
work (B) necessary to raise an equal volume (viz. i8 c.c.) of mer¬ 
cury (sp.gr. 15.96) to the height h of the mercury column in the 
apparatus at equilibrium, 

RTlog natpjp' = A X rS X 15.96 X g. 

Reinganum suggests the employment of the apparatus as a means of 
measuring extremely small differences in the vapor pressure of solu¬ 
tions. An idea of the delicacy of the method may be gained from 
the calculation, that a difference of 0.001 mm between the tension of 
the solution in the tube and the tension of aqueous vapor in the at¬ 
mosphere surrounding the cap, would cause the mercury to rise 
almost four centimeters (at IV. L. M. 

Solution and Diffusion of Certain Hetals and Alloys in Her- 
cury. Second Paper. W. J. .Humphry's, Jour. Chem. Soc. 69, 
16^9 (/<ypd). Cadmium and thallium diffuse into mercury very 
readily, antimony and aluminum practically not at all. An alloy 
containing ninety per cent copper and ten per cent tin behaved like 
a block of pure copper, while brass scarcely diffased at all. This 
gives us another method for distinguishing between pairs of metals 
which do not form solid solutions and those which do. It would be 
very interesting to dissolve brass in mercury and then let it diffuse 
into pure mercury. IV. D. B. 

The Alloys of Copper and Zinc. G. Charpy. Nature 55, rjo 
{1896). When copper or brass has been hardened by rolling and 
then annealed, the mechanical properties depend upon the maxi¬ 
mum temperature of annealing. The curve representing the change 
of the tensile strength with the temperature of annealing is made up 
of three parts. In the two end ones the tensile strength varies very 
little with the temperature of annealing ; in the middle one very 
much., The temperature at which the effect of annealing becomes 
noticeable is lower the more thoroughly the sample is hardened. 

Alloys of copper and zinc form a continuous series of solid solu¬ 
tions up to thirty-five per cent of zinc. Since the compound Cu,Zn 
contains about thirty-four per cent of zinc the author draws the 
unwarrantable conclusion that the alloys containing less th^n this 
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amount of zinc are mixtures of copper and Cu^Zn. The alloy cor¬ 
responding to the formula CuZn^ solidifies as a homogeneous mass ; 
but it is impossible from this paper to decide whether there is really 
such a compound. The presumption is against it, the author’s views 
to the contrary notwitlistanding. W. D, B. 

On the Role of Boric Acid in Glasses and Enamels. L, 

Grcnei. Compics 7'endus, 123, 8gr (i8g6). The opposite effects 
upon the coefficient of expansion caused by the presence of boric acid 
are due to the fact that with continued addition of boric acid the coef¬ 
ficient decreases, passes through a minimum and increases. If an 
excess of boric acid be added to melted glass, two liquid layers are 
formed. W, D. B, 

On the Absorption of Hydrogen Sulfid by Liquid Sulfur. H. 

Pelabori. Comptcs rend us, 124,^5 (/ 3 V 7 ). Hydrogen is not absorbed 
to a perceptible amount by liquid sulfur ; the two react with forma¬ 
tion of hydrogen sulfid, the solubility of which increases with rising 
temperature. The author makes the \ery improbable statement 
that with falling temperature none of the gas is given off until the 
sulfur solidifies. This is interesting but confusing. W. D, B, 

On the Freezing-point of ill Ik. /. Whiter, Comptes rcndiis, 
123, [2g8 {/8g6 ). The theory of the author that cow’s milk freezes 
at 0.55® has been disputed by Bordas and G6nin. In replj^ the 
author publishes freezing-point determinations for some fifty samples 
of milk taken from nearly as many cows. In only two cases was 
there a variation of as much as 0.02° from the mean depression of 
0.55". D , B . 

Polyvanant Systems 

An Attempt to Separate the two Components of Cleveite Gas 
by Diffusion. A Hagenbach, Wied, Ann. 60, 124 {i8gj). Inde¬ 
pendently of Ramsay and Collie, Comptes rendus, 123, 214, 542 
(1896), the author succeeded in obtaining from helium two gases 
having the same spectrum but different densities. W. D. B. 

Researches on the Sulfids of Cobalt and Nickel. G. Ckesneau. 
Comptes rendus, 123, 1068 {i8g6'). When a cobaltous salt is acted 
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upon by a solution of an alkaline polysulfid saturated with sulfur 
there is formed Co^S^. W- D, B, 

On the Absorption of Nitric Oxld by Ferrous Bromid, V. 

Thomas. Comptes rendus, 123, (iSp6). Below 10® aqueous fer¬ 

rous bromid absorbs nitric oxid with formation of 3FeBr,2NO ; at 
15O with formation of 2FeBrj.NO. IV. D. B. 

Action of Ammonia on the Bichlorid of Tellurium. R. Metz- 
ner. Comptes rendus, 124, ^2 (/<?p7). At 200® ammonia gas reduces 
the bichlorid of tellurium with formation of ammonium chlorid, 
nitrogen and metallic tellurium. At there is formed the addition 
product, TeCl43NHj while at — 15° it is possible to get the com¬ 
pound TeN. The author’s work is purely qualitative ; but a care¬ 
ful quantitative study of this system would seem well worth while. 

IV. D. B. 

Synthesis of Hawksite. A. de Schulten. Comptes rendus, 123, 
(i8p6). From a hot solution Of the sulfate and carbonate of 
sodium there crystallizes the salt Naj,C084Na2S04. The author has 
isolated this by precipitating with sodium hydroxid and wasliing 
with alcohol, W. D. B. 

Solubility of Alkali Haloids in Presence of the Free Acid. A. 

Ditte. Comptes rendus, 123, 1281 {/8p6). Data for the precipitation 
of potassium and sodium fluorids by hydrofluoric acid. With each 
salt the solubility pa,sses through a minimum, W, D. B. 

Solubility of Alkali Haloids in Presence of the Free Base. A 

Date. Comptes rendus, 124^ 2p (i8py). Data for the precipitation of 
potassium bromid by potassium hydroxid and of sodium bromid by 
sodium hydroxid. The values given are grams of the two solids in 
one thousand grams of water. With sodium bromid there is a break 
at the point where the anhydrous salt appears. The author does not 
state how he made his analyses. IV. D. B. 


Velocities 

An Analytical Investigation of the Hydrolysis of Starch by 
Acids. G. W. Rolfe and G. Defren. Jour. Am, Chem. Soc. 18, 869- 
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900. (Oct., 1896). In numerous and varied experiments, 100 grams 
of good commercial starch were mixed with a liter of water contain¬ 
ing the hydrolyzing acid, and heated under a pressure of two to four 
atmospheres. Samples were withdrawn from time to time, neutral¬ 
ized, filtered, and tested for specific rotatory power and cupric reduc¬ 
ing power. The estimate of total solids in the polarized solution 
was based upon specific gravity, as.suming an increavSe of 0.00386 for 
each gram in 100 c.c. of solution ; but since the increase is 0.00390 
for maltose and 0.00381 for dextrose, the corrections are made in 
estimating the specific rotatory power for these bodies ; [aj being 
195® for dextrin, 135.2° for maltose* and 53.5° for dextrose. The 
authors have plotted corresiX)nding values of specific rotatory power 
as abscissas, and cupric reducing power as ordinates ; and they con¬ 
clude that from 195° to 90°, the results outline an arc of a circle, 
(see Note A j. The latter part of the curve is not so well defined ; 
perhaps from the formation of << reversion products o. 

Very pretty curves are drawn to show the relative quantities of 
dextrin, maltose and dextrose at each stage of the conversion, as 
based upon the curve dcvscribed ; the maltose rising to a maximum 
at'about 129°, while dextrin and dextrose are equal at nearl}^ the 
same stage. 

A few commercial analyses are reported ; and where the usual 
relation between rotatory and reducing power is observed, normal 
hydrolysis is inferred ; otherwise, the .sample is supposed to repre¬ 
sent a mixture of two separately converted products. 

For the rapid determination of the conversion of commercial 
glucose, |X?rmanent standards are suggested, in imitation of the usual 
iodin tint as observed by the workmen ; and a convenient logar¬ 
ithmic table is printed, to calculate rotatory jx)wer. 

Samples were withdrawn from the autoclave after certain inter¬ 
vals of time, in order to calculate the speed of the reactions. It is 
assumed that the starch is first dis.solved as amylodexlrin ; and that 
this is then changed to maltose, and (at the same time) maltose con¬ 
verted to dextrose. Each of these two changes seems to the authors 
to follow Wilhelmy’s inversion formula ; some rather wide variations 

*Ost gives the specific rotatory power of maltose as [a] ~ 137*04 ±: o. 19®; 

see Wiley’s “Agricultural Analysis,” 3 t 206, 
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in ((constants)) being attributed to variations in temperature. (See 
Note B.) The subject of ((reversion )> at higher stages is still open. 
The hydrolyzing values of several acids are compared with Ostwald*s 
velocity constants; and the influence of time, of temperature, of 
concentration, and of the several acids, is shown by diagrams. 

While recognizing the excellent work represented in this paper, 
and the difiiculties successfully encountered, the reviewer would add 
a few comments. The misprints or other numerical errors are very 
perplexing ; but the authors are correcting these for the Technology 
Quarterly, and few of them need claim our attention here. I take 
this opportunity to thank Mr. Rolfe for friendly correspondence and 
explanations on several points. 

Note A. The authors do not explain how they compute their 
equation for the circle from experimental data. They appear 
to have counted abscissas from the initial rotation, making 
jr = 195° — [a], and y -~= K, The circle 

X* -f 757;/ - - o 

would then pass v^ry nearly through the extreme and middle points 
of the curve indicated by Table C. Wiley gives linear formulas for 
the same relation (for denser solution) in Proc. Am. Ass. 1880, page 
309 ; a slight curvature is clearly indicated in these later experi¬ 
ments, as plotted ; but the more usual interpolation formula may be 
more convenient and equally trustworthy, either 

X Ay -f By, or y Ax + Bjc*. 

Note B. In seven series out of the twelve, the values computed 
for show an increase as the reaction proceeds, .varying from 10% to 
34% of the mean value, the increase for all the series being (on the 
average) nearly 14% of the several means. This seems to imply that 
the fundamental equation must be modified or differently applied. 
The values of usually pass a minimum, and then show a marked 
increase. 

It seems improbable that the conversion and solution of starch 
ceases before the dextrin begins to change to maltose. Had the 
authors published the specific gravity of each solution, as taken from 
the autoclave, it would be interesting to trace any . change in the 
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quantity of total soluble ingredients. The whole theory might ein* 
brace at least four simultaneous changes, namely, 

1. Starch to dextrin, etc. 

2. Dextrin to maltose. 

3. Maltose to dextrose. 

4. The formation of those ((reversion products,)) which are 
not very clearly indicated unless in the higher stages. 

As regards the first of these changes, if .starch is continuousl}^ 
converted into dextrin, the result would be to increase the relative 
amount of dextrin in the later .stages, or to diminish the calculated 
values of the coefficient of speed for its conversion into inalto.se, 
contrary to the observations. If, however, the starch is partly 
hydrolyzed in advance of solution, so that undi.ssolved matter is 
directly converted into maltose, etc,, at the later .stages, this might 
account for the apparent increase in the coefficient of speed, as 
noted. Special experiments in this direction are .still wanting. 

If the equations 

dm , , de: 

d^:.c,d and 

express the a.ssumption.s that dextrin changes into maltose at a rate 
proportional to the quantity of dextrin present, and maltose into 
dextrose at a rate proportional to the quantity of nialto.se present, it 
is clear that when maltose reaches a maximum, 

dm djy 
dt dt ’ 

therefore, cjd r/n, that i.s, the coefficients of speed are inversely 
proportional to the ({uantities of active substance pre.sent, when the 
intermediate product reaches a maximum. But, at this point, we 
find by Table C (corrected) that d is about 27.4%' and m about 
46.2% ; hence we should expect to find e^ equal to alx)ut o.6r^; but 
as computed proves to be 1.6 to i 9 times e^. In fact, the authors 
have used common logarithms instead of natural logarithms, and all 
their values for e^ should be multiplied by 2.3026, in order to make 
them comparable with corresponding values of r,. R, B, IV. 

Note on the Review ((On the Esterification of Aromatic 
Acids)) by Bredig* R. Wegsehneider. Zeit. phys. Chem. 21, jos 
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(^1896'), Upon the assertion of Bredig that Wegschneider, from the 
same mechanistic premises concerning esterification as those of V. 
Meyer, had arrived at an opposed conclusion, the author remarks 
that he utilized this fact to declare the insufficiency of the method 
employed by Meyer, his idea agreeing therefore essentially with that 
of his reviewer. /. E. T, 

The Catalytic Action of Metals on the Inversion of Cane 
Sugar. B, Ray man and O, Suic. Zeit. phys. Chem, 3 n, ^81 (1896'). 
When sugar is warmed with pure water in platinum vessels, at 60° 
to looC®, the inversion is at first very slow, but afterwards becomes 
more rapid, possibly owing to the formation of an intermediate 
optically inactive sugar. In glass vessels the inversion lakes place 
much more .slowly than in those of platinum, copper or silver. Addi¬ 
tion of small quantities of finel}'^ divided palladium, rhodium, 
osmium or platinum increases the rate (palladium has the most 
effect, the others in the order given) while iridium diminishes it. 

On long boiling in the presence of palladium part of the sugar 
is oxidized with formation of formic acid and of a non-volatile acid, 
possibly lactic. The paper closes with an account of the decompo¬ 
sition of fructose and glucose by water at high temperatures. 

IV, L. M. 


Electromotive Forces 

Hall Effect in Liquids. F, Florio. Nnovo Omen to, 4, 106 
{^1896). The Hall effect is not to be detected in a solution of zinc 
sulfate ; Roiti has maintained the same, Bagard the contrary. /. E, T, 

Potential Differences between lletals and Electrolytes. O, 

Wiedchiirg. Wied. Ann. 59* 742 (1896) Let 7 "be the surface ten¬ 
sion of a mercury electrode, cp the potential difference l^tween it 
and the electrolyte, then, 

dT 

d(p ^ 

In this equation, e has the dimensions of a quantity of electricity 
divided by a surface. According to the Lippman and Helmholtz 
theories, e is the surface density of electricity on the ions of the 
electrolyte fronting the surface of the mercury. Helmholtz merely 
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remarks that qt and c vanish simultaneoush\ T^ippman, however, 
goes further in tlie dev^elopment of this relation so that we may put 

c 2kq) . 

Let 7 "be any surface tension, the maximum surface tension, then 

T k<f/ . 

Put if A is the polarizing jx)tential difference, the natiiral poten¬ 
tial difference (the potential difference when the mecury electrode is 
very large and is reckoned mercury minus electrolyte),/ a pos¬ 
sible current through the whole circuit whose resistance is 
then, reckoning qj in a direction opposite to that in which q)^^ is 
reckoned, we have 

cp A //r 

whence 

r.-- 7'„ k(A - <p„ -/ivy . 

Accordingly, the surface tension of a mercury electrode at equi¬ 
librium will only be a maximum when there is no current at the 
time that the polarizing potential difference equals the natural poten¬ 
tial difference. That is, only when 

yiV o and 

is 7 " a maximum. In general 

where A is the maximum value of A, 

The maximum jxjlarizilig potential difference does not in gen¬ 
eral equal the natural potential difference between the mercury and 
electrolyte ; to get the latter, the former is to l^e diminished by a 
quantity derived from a current through the circuit. This current 
may be produced by occluded matter, convection, and so on. 

According to the writer, this current is not considered in the 
applications of the mercury electrode and to this oversight, is due 
the quite considerable divergence in tlie results obtained with the 
mercury electrode. Were this correction properly applied, the theory 
of Lippmann and Helmholtz would not be subject to such hostile 
criticism. C. L, S, 
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On rieasurements of the Resistance of Electrolytes with 
Alternating Currents. F. Kohlrausch, Wied, Ann, 5 ®. SW 
(i8g6) ; and M, Wien, Wied. Ann, 59, 26^ (i 8 p 6 ). In a paper on 
((polarization by alternating currents)), Wied» Ann. 58* 37 (1896), 
M. Wien has calculated the error which may arise from this source 
in determining the electrical resistance of solutions ; and, by way of 
illustrating his theory by an exteme case, has worked out an exam¬ 
ple in which an electrolytic resistance of ten ohms is supposed to be 
measured between unplatinized electro(jes of ten- square centimeters 
area—the error from polarization amounts to thirty per cent, of the 
value obtained. 

While recognizing the importance of M. Wien’s paper, Kohl- 
rausch objects most strenuously to having the experiment in ques¬ 
tion labeled ((Kohlrausch’s Method)); and points out, with some 
emphasis, that no one who has ever read his (Kohlrausch’s) papers 
on conductivity measurements could ever have conceived the < won¬ 
derful idea) of determining a resistance under the conditions of this 
experiment. 

In reply M. Wien disclaims any intention of discrediting Kohl¬ 
rausch’s method ; but, having been challenged, points out individ¬ 
ual cases in Kohlrausch’s work in which there is an error, due to 
polarization, of as much as 0.6 percent. As however the errors in 
question occur only among the earlier measurements, carried out 
with help of the dynamometer instead of the telephone ; and as even 
there they can be detected only in a very few out of vseveral hundred 
cases, the interest attaching to them is mainly owing to the illustra¬ 
tion they afford of the new (Wien’s) theory of the method. 

W, L, M, 

On the Passage of Carbon from the Non-conducting to the 
Conducting State. 6\ Brian. Wied, Ami, 59, 7/5 (/8p6). The 
electrical conductivity of carbon filaments, such as are employed 
in incandescent lamps, is much greater after they have been heated 
for some time to a high temperature (6oo®-;iooo°C); on standing in 
the cold their resistance increases again. The conductivity appears 
to depend only on the highest temperature to which they have been 
exposed, subsequent repeated heating to a lower temperature has 
little or no effect. 
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Of general applicability is the author’s method of measuring 
the resistance of the filaments, which eliminates the variable resist¬ 
ances at the contacts between metal and carbon. W, L, M, 

t'heory of ttie Residual Current with Polarized Electrodes. 

B, Salomon. Zeit. Blcklrorhemie, 3* 26^, (/S'^6). Helmholtz show'ed 
that a small current always passes when acidulated water is elec¬ 
trolyzed between platinum electrodes with low electromotive forces. 
This case is not suited to quantitative treatment owing to the occlu¬ 
sion of hydrogen and oxygen by the electrodes. At the suggestion 
of Nernst the author deduces a set of formulas for silver electrodes 
in potassium nitrate solutions when different but known amounts of 
silver nitrate are added at the electrodes. The most serious objection 
to l)e made to the author’s calculations is that he sets the electromo¬ 
tive force of polarization equal to the external electromotive force 
and yet if this were the ca.se there could be no current. D. B. 


Bled roly sis and Bled roly Ik Dissocial ion 

Electrical Conductivity of Heated Gases. P. Peitindli and 
G. B. Marolli. Rend. Ace. Lined, 5, iy6 {rdZ>)> Resistance meas¬ 
urements of gases in a p)rcclain lube at aoout i2oo°C. The resist¬ 
ances do not follow Ohm’s law, and they fall with rising poro.sity of 
the negative electrode. The ol)servetl peculiarities resemble those 
observed with the flame of a Bun.seii burner. /. B. T. 

On the Behavior of Bacteria with Chemical Reagents. 77 /. 

Paul and B, Kydnig. Zeii. pins. Clum. 21, It has long 

been known that the salts of certain metals, e. g. silver, mercury, etc ., 
exert a specifically poisonous action on plant and animal cells, but 
although an enormous number of observations on the subject have 
been published, the individual experiments have been carried out 
under such very differing conditions that for the purposes of this 
paper the authors found it necessary to undertake a complete new 
series of measurements. In order that fairly concentrated solutions 
{y j6 I or more) might be employed, the spores of Bacillus Anthra- 
cis were chosen as principal lest object, this form being one of the 
most able to resist the poisonous action of the various salts. 
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The spores were distributed as equally as possible on small gar¬ 
nets ; for each experiment thirty of these were placed for a meas¬ 
ured time in the solution to be tested, then removed, washed, and 
the spores planted in gelatine. By counting the colonies of bacteria 
that appeared three days later, the relative poisonous effects of the 
various solutions employed were ascertained. All precautions were 
taken to keep the temperature and other circumstances the same 
throughout the whole research. A series of measurements with 
mercuric chlorid, in which the time of immersion varied from two 
minutes to two hours, and the concentration from HgCl, in i6/. 
to HgCla in 512 /.furnish the best evidence of the reliability of 
the results obtained by this method. 

Among the most interesting results of the enquiry are the 
following: - 

1. The bavses, and in dilute solutions the acids, seem to act 
according to their electrolytic dissociation. 

2. Nitric, chromic, chloric and permanganic acids act accwding 
to their position in the series of oxidizing agents as determined by 
electrochemical meavsurements. Chlorin has a marked individual 
action. 

3. The halogen compounds of mercury, the cyanid and the 
sulpho-cyanate, stand in the order of their electrolytic dissociation. 

4. Addition of other soluble chlorids, which reduces the disso¬ 
ciation of mercuric chlorid, also reduces its poisonous action ; the 
slightly di.ssociated cadmium chlorid has the least effect in this 
direction. 

5. Stibstances such as mercuric cyanid, the ammonia-silver, 
compounds, the soluble double cyanid of gold and of silver, 
etc,y whose solutions contain very few of the ions of the metals 
named, are almost non-poisonous. 

In all, solutions of sixty-eight substances were experimented 
with ; and although, as might be expected from the unavoidably var¬ 
iable nature of the bacteria employed as test objects, quantitative 
experiments in this department are attended with unusual experi¬ 
mental difficulties, and many questions raised by the research must 
be left for the present unanswered, yet the paper must be regarded 
as a most interesting and successful attempt to apply the modern 
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theories of solutions to a biological problem, and the results obtained 
are a great step in advance of the view recently expressed by a bac¬ 
teriologist of repute, that <<the disinfecting value of the mercury 
compounds, call them by what name you will, depends on nothing 
but the quantity of soluble mercury they contain )>. W, L. M, 

The Significance of the Arrhenius Dissociation Theory for 
Analytical Chemistry. F. U\ /vus/er. Zdt. liicktrochemic, 3, 

2 j 7 ( i8g6). After a general statement of the dissociation theory and 
the reasons for it, the author explains that the solvent action of 
acetic acid upon zinc, iron and lead sulfids is diminished by addition 
of sodium acetate because of the changes in the dissociation of the 
acetic acid and tlie consequent decrease of the concentration of 
hydrogen as ion. Attention is then called to the reasons for the fact 
that an excess of a precipitating agent decreases the solubility of the 
precipitate. The evolution of hydrochloric acid gas when sulfuric acid 
is added to a concentrated solution of hydrochloric acid is attributed to 
the change of the dissociation of the latter. (The question of the 
mutual solubilities of the two acids is entirely overlooked). The 
most interesting point in the paper is the effect of neutral salts upon 
solutions of hydrochloric and acetic acids with inethylorange as indi¬ 
cator. Addition of sodium acetate to the acetic acid solution destroys 
the color while .sodium chlorid has no perceptible effect upon the 
hydrochloric acid solution. W. I). B, 

Electrical Furnaces for the Preparation and Purification of 
rietals. ]V, Bon hers. Zeii. Flcktrochcmie, 3 » 188, 2tj, 2jg, 260 
(i8p6). We may classify all heating by electricity under two heads, 
when there is no arc formed and when there is one. In the first case 
one works with low \'oltage and heavy current ; in the second with 
high voltage and a light current. The author puts in two subheads 
under each of these heads dividing the subject up as follows : 

I. Heating due to resistance. 

a. The substance to be heated is a part of the circuit. 

b. The substance to be heated is in contact with a heated 
conductor. 

II. Heating due to arc. 

a. The substance to be heated forms one or both of the poles. 
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b. The substance in question is heated by the arc. 

la. Although Pepys had coni^erted iron wire into steel by heat¬ 
ing it with a heavy current in presence of carbon as far back as 1815, 
the first practical furnace of this type is the Cowles furnace dating 
from 1884. Coke mixed with aluminum oxid and copper formed the 
resistance between two carbon electrodes. It was found that the 
same amount of aluminum was reduced whether the furnace was run 
by a direct or an alternating current. (To the reviewer this seems a 
reason for classifying the Cowles furnace under Ib since it seems 
only natural to take aluminum oxid as the substance to be heated. 
While it is true that << Cowles reduces aluminum oxid with elec¬ 
trically heated carbon )> it is quite as necessary to heat the aluminum 
oxid as the carbon). Heroult electrolyzes pielted aluminum oxid 
with a current heavy enough to keep the electrolyte fused*. At first 
it was necessary to add copper to keep the aluminum formed from 
taking up carbon and the product was therefore aluminum bronze ; 
but by a modification of the process, the details of which are not 
made public, it is now possible to obtain pure aluminum. Borchers 
has altered the Heroult furnace by changing the electrolyte, cooling 
the walls of the furnace and using, as cathode, a steel plate which is 
also cooled artificially. The Taussig furnace is entirely closed so 
that substances can be melted under any pressure or in any 
atmosphere. 

l b. Borchers constructed in 1891 a furnace in which the heavy 
carbon electrodes were connected by a small carbon rod round which 
was packed the .substance to be heated. With this apparatus he was 
able to reduce all the oxids and to show that in many cases the 
reduction products reacted with the carbon. In the de Laval furnace 
the resistance is an electrolyte while the furnace of Crompton and 
Dowsing differs from the other two in that the substance to be 
heated is not in direct contact with the electrically heated resistance. 
Borchers calls attention to the fact that in furnaces of the types la 
and Ib it is important, frotn a commercial point of view, to know the 
((current density referred to the unit of weight of the conducting 
material in the unit of length of the resistance)). 

One of the greatest advantages of electrical heating is that the 
walls of the furnace do not need to be at the same temperature as the 
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inside. When a furnace is heated from the outside the walls must 
be less fusible than the substance to be melted—a condition which 
it is not always easy to fulfil. With the electrical furnace there may 
easily be a difference of a coirple of thousand degrees between 
different parts of the furnace. 

l la. The first practical furnace is due to C. W. Siemens, 1878, 
As at first made, the pole which was not intended to melt was 
placed above the crucible and was cooled artificially ; but it soon 
proved more practical to cool the lower electrode. The use of a sole¬ 
noid to keep the arc in place is also due to Siemens and all the later 
furnaces of this type are merely variations upon his original idea. 
The only form which calls for mention is that of Slavianow in which 
both poles are fused. 

l lb. The first patent for a furnace in which the substance to 
be heated is in a space heated by the arc was applied for in 1853 J 
but the first practical funiace was made by Siemens in 1879. In this 
case as in the furnaces coming under the head Ila, the more recent 
inventions are adaptations of the principles formulated by Siemens. 
In the furnace of Lejeune and Ducretet the electrodes are inserted 
at an angle, there is a large space above the crucible into w’hich 
gasses can be introduced, the position of the arc is regulated by a 
solenoid while it is possible to watch the operation through mica 
plates in the front and back walls. In the Moissan furnace the sub¬ 
stances to be acted upon are poured into the furnace tlirough 
a carbon tube heated by the arc. The melted substance falls into a 
hollowed hearth from which it can be drawn ofiF. The Zerener 
apparatus is intended primarily as a welding or soldering instument 
but might easily be UvSed in the laboratory as a blowpipe. 

The highest temperature which can be reached with the arc is 
somewhere between 3500® and 4000®, the temperature at the cathode 
being about 2700*^ while that of the anode may run up to 3500®, 
the sublimation temperature of carbon. With metal electrodes no 
such temperature can be reached because the metals boil before this 
point is attained. fK D, B. 

The Importance of Electrochemistry in Organic Chemistry. 

W. Lob. Zeit. Elektrochemie^ 3» 42 Kekule believed that 
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the action of alcohol on acids produced an anhydrid and then the 
ester. The author finds that a solution of phthalic acid in alcohol 
when electrolyzed gives an almost quantitative yield of phthalic 
anhydrid and later a quantitative yield of the ester. By the elec¬ 
trolysis of hydrogen sulfid in acetic acid, no sulfur is precipitated 
at the anode, while siilfo-acetic acid is formed, due to the action of 
acetic anhydrid on hydrogen sulfid. Several other illustrations 
are given of the usefulness of electrolysis in determining the organic 
reactions taking place under certain conditions. It is interesting to 
note that the reduction of nitrocompounds is credited almost entirely 
to the direct action of the metals and not to na.scent hydrogen. The 
author’s application of the dissociation theory is not yet in a form to 
be considered seriously. W. D. H, 

On the Electrolysis of Salts of Organic Acids. C Schall. 
Zeit. Elektrochcmic, From experiments on sulfo-acids 

the author concludes that the intermediate step in the change of 
alkyl carbonates into esters by electrolysis is the formation of an acid 
superoxid having the general formula (RCO).^©. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Lob, Zeit. Elektrochemie, 3f 42 (1896), assumes the inter¬ 
mediate formation of an acid anhydrid. IV, D. B, 

On the Toxic Action of Dissolved Salts and their Electrolytic 
Dissociation. L. Kahlenberg and R, H, True. Bot. (iaa. 22, 81 
{18^6). The authors have studied the toxic action of a large num¬ 
ber of electrolytes at different concentrations upon the .seedlings of 
Lupinus albus L. The limiting concentration at which death no 
longer occurs is 1/6400 g-equiv. per liter for HCl, HBr, HNOj, H^SO^ 
and KHSO^, a result well in accordance with the dis.sociation theory. 
For KOH the limiting concentration is n/400; for CuSO^, CuCl^, 
CuAc„ FeSO„ NkSO,, NiCNO^),, CoSO„ Co(N03L, n/51200. It is 
known that addition of cane .sugar and an alkali to a solution of a 
copper salt decreases the concentration of copper as ion and in one 
experiment under these conditions the authors found that death did 
not occur even in a n/400 solution of CuSC\. Ferric chlorid is a 
powerful toxic agent, dialyzed iron a weak one. Cd(N08)2 first 
becomes hannless at a dilution of 264800 liters. The toxic effect 
decreases as we pass from potassium cyanid to the ferrocyanid and 
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ferricyanid. With Hg(CN)2 apparently the two ions and the undis¬ 
sociated salt are all poisonous and the plants grow only when the 
dilution is 102400 liters. Tlie limiting concentrations for Ag as ion 
is n/819200. The results with organic acids can not be classified since 
the anion has a toxic effect in man}- cases and the behavior of the 
sodium salts of these acids has not yet been studied. The authors 
are mistaken in believing that they are the first to state that the 
physiological action of a solution must be the sum of the effects due 
to the ions and the undissociated substance ; see Dreser, Zeit. phys. 
Chem. i 3 , 377 (1894). li: D. B. 


Structure Phenomena 

The Spectrum of Argon. /. Tro^ebridge a7id T. IV. Richards. 
Am. Jour, Sci. [/] 3* 15 {rSpy). 5000 storage cells of the Plante 
type were available in preliminary experiments with a Geissler tube 
of pure argon under pressure of about i mm. A resistance of several 
million ohms was usually interposed ; and wath about 2000 volts the 
red glow was readily obtained by the steady unidirectional current. 
With a conden.ser discharging between the terminals of the Geissler 
tube, the blue glow appeared, consisting of an intermittent discharge. 
The introduction (between Gei.s.sler tube and one plate of the con- 
deiuser) either of a small coil having self-induction or of ohmic 
resi.stance, changes the color from blue to red, the oscillations being 
now damped or prolonged. A tube of argon may thus serve as an 
inductonieter ; the influence of self-induction and of ohmic resistance 
may be compared ; and the proper working of a Hertz oscillator may 
be tested. The word (< talantascope)) is suggested for an argon tube 
fitted for the study of electrical waves. 

A battery of 10000 cells is to be used in further studies, with 
more highly rarified gases, yielding Rontgen rays. R. B. W. 

The Progress of Spectroscopy. H. Kayser. Chem. Zeitung ; 
Chem. News, 74, J07 {iS^6), An interesting re view" of spectroscopy, 
from which it appears that spectroscopy first became a real science 
on the introduction of the Rowland gratings. For, in the prism 
apparatus it was hardly possible to measure wave lengths in the visi¬ 
ble spectrum to one ten-millionth of a mm, a defect far too great for 
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accurate work. In the Rowland grating apparatus it is now possi¬ 
ble to measure wave lengths to one ten-thousand-millionth of a 
mm. This great accuracy led to very important advances. Equations 
were deduced connecting groups of lines. Balmer has given the 
formula for the hydrogen spectrum. 


where A is o, constant 3647 and n varies from 3 to 15. Kayser 
and Runge have shown that the spectra of several elements are given 
by the formula 


I 





c 

71 * 


where A, B, C are constants different for each element and n the 
series of whole numbers from 3 upwards. 

After a recent examination of cleveite gas Runge and Paschen 
have concluded that this gas consists of two elements, one of whicq 
is helium, the other unnamed. For uits lines can be aiTanged in 
six series, three of which consist of narrow double lines. Of these, 
two possess constant differences of vibration and terminate at the 
same place ; the third which contains the strongest lines contains 
couples of a decreasing difference of vibration. The three series thus 
form conjointly a spectrum which exactly corresponds to the type of 
the alkalies ; these are the two by-series and the main series>>. We 
find in the spectra of the alkali metals just such arrangement. 
Runge and Paschen draw the <<certain)) conclusion that the cleveite 
gas consists of two elements only, all the lines found being included 
in the six series. 

The spectrum of argon has not yet been examined with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy to justify any positive statement of its nature, * The 
author inclines to the view that it is a simple element. In mercury 
Eder and Valenta have found a hitherto unknown band spectrum 
which is interesting on account of the monatomic nature of mercury. 

C A. 5. 

New Examples of Normal Rotary Dispersion. P, A. Guye 
and P, A, Melikian. Cotnptcs rendns^ 123, 12^1 (/dp 6 ). Data for 
thirteen organic compounds. IV, D, B, 



DISTILLATION WITH VAPOR 


BY C. H. BKNKDICT 

If the vapor pressure of a substance at a given temperature is 
less than the external pressure, the substance will not boil at that 
temperature if a liquid, nor sublime if a solid. Since distillation by 
diffusion is too slow a process to appeal to anyone, it is necessary to 
reduce the external pressure until it ecpials that of the substance 
under consideration or to add a volatile substance in such quantity 
that the vapor pressure of the system is equal to the atmospheric 
prevSSiire. The first method has been used by Ramsa}- and Young' 
to determine the vapor pressures of liquids and of solids. The sec¬ 
ond method is used very largely in purif\'ing organic compounds. 
When the pressure of the system is made equal to the atmospheric 
pressure by addition of air, the process is spoken of as distillation 
wdth an air current. When the volatile component is w^ater x^)ot 
we speak of distilling with steam. There are two cases to be dis¬ 
tinguished in distilling with vapor ; when the substance to be dis¬ 
tilled is a liquid and when it is a solid. The first case presents no 
difficulty. In order to get the best yield the volatile component added 
should be a vapor which is not soluble in the liquid to be distilled. 
Under these circumstances the vapor pressure of the system is the 
sum of the pressures of the two pure components ; and the same 
amount of the liquid to be distilled passes over per volume of vapor 
as if the distillation had been carried on with an air current or at the 
vsame temperature by means of diminished external pressure. If the 
vapor added dissolves freely in the liquid to be distilled, the partial 
pressure of the latter is reduced and the quantity of this component 
in the unit volume of vapor is less than if the other component was 
not present. 

When the substance to be distilled is a solid at the temperature 
of the experiment, matters are very different. There is present the 

*Phil. Trans, I 75 t 37 (1884). 
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monovariant system, solid, solution and vapor ; and the question at 
once arises as to the concentration in the vapor phase of the sub- 
stance to be distilled. Since the solid phase is in equilibrium with the 
vapor, Ostwald^ says that the partial pressure of the solid compon¬ 
ent in the vapor phase must be equal to the vapor pressure of that 
component in the pure state ; but Bancroft* has shown that this is 
not necessary theoretically. 

Margueritte-Delacharlonnay* has found that strong solutions of 
sodium hydrate,,sodium carbonate and ferric sulfate yield vapors at 
60-70° in which the presence of the solute can easily be detected. 
It is always possible that some of the solution is carried off mechani¬ 
cally, especially since McLeod has .shown that a tube filled with 
glass beads is not sufficient to remove potassium chlorid carried over 
mechanically by the oxygen formed from potassium chlorate.* In 
this case the amount of solid salt was so great that it could be 
detected optically in the gas. On the other hand the evaporation 
from a strong solution at 60-70° is not so rapid as to cause an enor¬ 
mous amount of liquid to be carried off in the vapor and it is there¬ 
fore safe to say that Margueritte-Delacharlonnay has called attention 
to a phenomenon which is worthy of careful study. Very recently 
much the same result has been obtained by Bailey.* He investigated 
the volatility of some alkaline chlorids in presence of water. From 
a triple-normal solution there distilled some forty-three milligrams 
of cesium clilorid per liter of .water. While the vapor pressure of 
cesium chlorid has not been determined, there can be little question 
that this result is much in excess of what was to be expected and it 
should also be kept in mind that the solution was not saturated. 

Gooch’s experiments on the volatility of boric acid are still 
more remarkable.* He found that boric acid distilled much more 
rapidly wdien heated with a given volume of methyl alcohol than 

*Analytische Cheniie, 33 ; Cf also Wildennann. Zeit. phys. Chem. 11, 407 
(1893) and Nernst. Theor. Chem. 376. 

®Jour. Phys. Chem. i, 147 (1896). 

3 Comptes rendus 103, 1128 (1886), 

4 jour. Chem. Soc. 69, T015 (1896). 
sibid. 65, 445 (1894). 

^Froc, Am. Acad. 22, 167 (1886). 
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with the same volume of water. Since a given volume of water 
furnishes a larger volume of vapor than an equal volume of methyl 
alcohol and boils at a higher temperature it should be doubly effect¬ 
ive for the distillation of boric acid whereas the reverse is the case 
experimentally. This volatility of boric acid is often accounted for 
in an off-hand manner by assuming the formation of a volatile, 
instable ester. I am not aware that any experimental evidence has 
been offered in behalf of these curious hypothetical compounds and 
it does not seem probable that any will be forthcoming. While boric 
acid might easily form an ester with methyl alcohol, such a com¬ 
pound with acetone needs justification and yet boric acid distills 
readily with acetone. A much simpler explanation would be that 
of an increased vapor pressure of the solute due to the nature of the 
solvent. 

Villard' finds that iodin is soluble in carbonic acid vapor and 
Hannay has shown that salts are distinctly soluble in vapors near the 
critical temperature and pressure while Rose* has found that gold 
volatilizes much more rapidly in an atmosphere of carbon monoxid 
than in one of coal gas and that its volatility is increased by the pres¬ 
ence of copper or platinum. From these facts it seems safe to con¬ 
clude that the nature of the solvent has an effect on the partial pres¬ 
sure of the solute even when the latter is present in the solid form 
and it becomes desirable to test this conclusion experimentally. 
To this end a few measurements on the volatility of naphthalene in 
the presence of ether have been made. These determinations are 
only first approximations and will be repeated with more care in this 
laboratory during the coming winter. 

An excess of the solid was always present so that the solution 
might not become supersaturated. An ordinary 250 cc distilling 
flask was used. The distillate was analyzed by evaporating to dry¬ 
ness at room temperature with an air current. There are two sources 
of error here. The solvent may not be entirely driven off and some of 
the solid may evaporate. Luckily these two errors are in opposite 
directions and counterbalance each other to some extent. A test 

/ 


•Comptes rendus lao, 382 (1895). 
“Jour. Chem. Soc. 63, 714 (1893). 
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experiment with a known solution of naphthalene in ether showed 
that this method of analysis was accurate to about two percent. 

Two different distillations of naphthalene and ether gave for the 
composition of the distillate 1.181 grams of naphthalene to 13.06 
grams of ether and 1.404 grams of naphthalene to 16.4 grams of 
ether. From these data it is possible to calculate the possible pres¬ 
sure of each component provided we assume that the variations from 
the Gas Theorems are of the same order and sign for the two com¬ 
ponents, If X and jK denote the number of reacting weights of the 
two components in any quantity ol vapor and the barometer stands 
at z mm of mercury, the partial pressures will be xz\x and 
yzjx^y millimeters of mercury becau.se the vapor pressure of the 
system at the boiling point is equal to the external pressure. Taking 
128 as the reacting weight of naphthalene, 74 as that of ether and 
760 ram for the height of barometer, the above data give for the 
partial pre.s.sure of naphthalene 37.7 and 36.0 mm of mercury. A 
variation of the barometer of 30 mm would produce a change of less 
than four percent so that no serious error is introduced here. It 
remains to be seen what temperature this refers to and whether the 
re.sult is too high or too low. The system, solid naphthalene, naph¬ 
thalene in ether and vapor, mu.st have a constant boiling point so 
long as the external pres.sure remains unchanged. This temper¬ 
ature is about 62°. There were .some fluctuations owing to there 
being nothing in the fla.sk to ensure .steady boiling ; but thi.s may be 
neglected. On the other hand the va^r began to condense before 
it pa.s.sed through the side tube and the temperature at this point 
was of course much lower since the vapor is chiefly ether. A ther¬ 
mometer in the vapor stood at about 40®. It is however only at the 
surface of the liquid that the pressure of the system is equal to the 
external pressure. The temperature there is the one which must be 
taken. This great temperature difference could,be eliminated by having 
the side arm of the divStilling flask close to the surface of the liquid. 
This was deliberately avoided in the pre.sent set of measurements 
because it increased the liability of the solution being spattered over 
which would have vitiated the experiment. Also, the partial con¬ 
densation of the vapor decreases-the amount of naphthalene in the 
vapor and therefore if the di.stillate is more concentrated than one 
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would expect from the vapor pressure of naphthalene, one could be 
certain that the real difference was even greater. The conditions of 
the experiment tend to make the quantity of naphthalene in the dis¬ 
tillate less than in the vapor. On the other hand any loss of 
ether through evaporization would tend to reverse this. This loss 
was made as small as possible b}' surrounding the receiver with ice. 
The value 37 mm is to be considered as the provisional partial pres¬ 
sure of naphthalene at a temperature of 62°. There may easily be 
an error of twenty percent in this determination. This is of no 
importance since the vapor pressure of pure naphtlialene at its melt¬ 
ing ]X)int, 79.2®, has been found to be 9 mm by Naumann^ and this 
value has been accepted by Ramsay and Young.^ There is therefore 
an enormous increase in the volatility of naphthalene due to the 
presence of ether.’* Distillation with an ether current would give not 
less than four times as much naphthalene as if the process were 
carried on with an air current or under diminished external pressure. 
With alcohol or benzene it is impossible to make measurements 
under atmospheric pre,ssure because naphthalene is miscible in all 
proportions with either of thcvse liquids before the Ixjiling point is 
reached. 

Some rough measurements with camphor in different solvents 
gave similar results, the amount of camphor in the distillate being 
in excess of that calculated from the vapor pre.ssure determinations ; 
but the great solubility of camphor in organic solvents makes this 
substance a difficult one to work with so that these results are not 
yet in a state suitable for publication. There seems to be no ques¬ 
tion, however, that the solvent does affect the vapor pressure of the 
solute and this opens up a new field of research, for the relation 
between the amount of this effect and the nature of the solvent has 
to be determined. The most plausible assumi)tion would be that 

*Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 4 ^ 74 (1871). 

*Phil. Trans. I 75 t 44 (1884). 

3 The great difficulty experienced by all chemists in trying to purify gases 
from impurities which are (< carried over mechanically)) is a strong argument 
in favor of the view that there may be something more than a ((mechanical 
mixture)) in the vapor phase. 
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the more soluble the substance is in the liquid, the more soluble it is 
in the vapor. This is only an assumption and lacks experimental 
confirmation as yet. 

It should be remembered that if we consider the liquid and 
gaseous states as passing continuously one into the other, the solu¬ 
bility of a sub.stance in a vapor is a necessary consequence. Some 
day we shall have solubility curves for solids in vapors as well as in 
liquids. While the diflRculties of measurement will be much greater 
in the former case than in the latter, we shall have much more 
opportunity to study mass action than is now possible. The concen¬ 
tration of the solvent vapor can be varied from zero up to that in 
equilibrium with the saturated solution whereas a change of pressure 
has very little effect on the concentration of the liquid solution 
phase. 

This research has been carried on under the direction of Professor 
Bancroft in the chemical laboratory of Cornell University. 


July /, 1896. 



A TRIANGULAR DIAGRAM 


BY Wn^DER D. BANCROFT 

It is a very simple matter to express graphically the changes in 
composition of a given phase with the temperature when there are 
only two components ; but a concentration-temperature diagram 
presents great difficulties when the number of components equals 
three. The problem has been solved in quite a number of ways as 
has been pointed out by Roozeboom.' Most of the methods give a 
solid figure, the temperature being taken as the vertical axis ; but it is 
possible to tell a great deal from the projections of the curves for the 
monovariant systems upon a plane, even though the temperature 
can no longer be read directly. Schreinemakers'* takes for the X and 
Y axes the amounts of two of the components in a constant quantity 
of the third. This is open to the objection that there is no place in 
the diagram for an anhydrous double salt, nor for solutions contain¬ 
ing very little of the third component. Me^^erhoffer® has invented a 
diagram which has the merit of allowing one to take the tempera¬ 
ture as one of the co-ordinates. In a system composed of two salts 
and water, he measures the ratio of one salt to the other along one 
axis and the temperature along the other. This is ser\dceable in 
certain cases ; but is very limited in application since it neglects the 
relative quantities of both .salts in respect to the third component. 
The method proposed by van Rijn van Alkemade* seems to have no 
advantage over the diagram of Schreinemakers. Gibbs® has sug¬ 
gested the use of a triangular diagram, the sum of the components 
being kept constant. If we take an equilateral triangle of unit 
height, the corners of the triangle will represent the pure compo¬ 
nents and any point within the triangle will represent some definite 
mixture of the three substances. The amount of each component 

*Zeit phys. Chem. la, 367 (1893). ♦Ibid. 11, 306 (1893). 

*Ibid, 9, 67 (1892). sTrans. Conn, Acad. 3* 176 (1876). 

3 lbid. 5, 97 (1890). 
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is given by the length of the perpendicular from the point to the side 
opposite the vertex corresponding to that component. This diagram 
has been used by Thurston^ in some work on alloys and was also 
suggested independently by Stokes^ Roozeboom* has used a modifi¬ 
cation of this diagram. He takes the isosceles right-angle triangle, 
the equal sides being of unit length. The advantage of this arrange¬ 
ment is that one can use the ordinary co-ordinate paper; but it is 
open to the objection that there is a different scale along the hypot¬ 
enuse from that along the sides, so that one of the components 
seems to occupy an exceptional position. While this is not serious 
in the cavSe of two salts and water where the water is .solvent and the 
salts solutes, it is a disadvantage in the ternary systems in which no 
such distinction exists and becomes impossible when the system of 
three components is con.sidered as a subdivision of one containing 
four. 

Roozeboom* has proposed another form of triangular diagram 
which is distinctly superior to either of those already considered. It 
consi.sts of an equilateral triangle with lines ruled parallel to each 
side instead of perpendicular to them. The length of one side is 
taken equal to unity and the same scale is used for the binary sys¬ 
tems in the .sides of the triangle as for the ternary sy.stems in the 
interior. It has seemed to me worth while to act upon this sug¬ 
gestion of Roozeboom and I have had made triangular co-ordinate 
paper with lines ruled parallel to the three sides. Since there are 
some interesting geometrical relations connected with the use of this 
diagram, only a few of which have been mentioned by RoozelxK)m, 
I proposeHo give a brief sketch of the information which can be read 
off directly from Figure i. 

We will suppose that we have the components, A, B and C and 
that the sum of these components always equals loo. The choice of 
units is entirely arbitrary but must be adhered to when made. The 
corners of the diagram marked A, B and C represent phases 

‘Proc. Am. Acad. a6, 114 (1877). 

*Proc. Roy. Soc. 49, 174 (1891). 

3 Zeit. pliys. Chem. 12, 369, (T893). 

^Zeit. phys. Chem. 15, 143 (1894). 
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containing one hundred percent of the components A, B and C 
respectively. The composition of any phase containing A and B 
only will be represented by a point on the line AB ; while phases 
containing only A and C or only B and C will be found on the lines 
AC and BC respectively. Any phase containing all three compon¬ 
ents will be represented by some j)bint in the interior of the diagram. 
The composition corresponding to the poitit O can be read off in a 



Fiu I. 

number of different ways. Through O draw lines parallel to each 
of the three sides. The usual way of determining the composition 
is to start from one comer as the origin and measure along the two 
sides. Thus AX measures the amount of C, AY the amount of B 
in the unit mass of the phase, while the amount of A is given by 
the difference. In this particular case the co-ordinates of the point 
0 are A — 40^ B 50, C 10. Sometimes it is desirable to read 
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off the value from one side only, let us say the side AB. AY is a 
measure of B, YZ of C and BZ of A. This will easily be seen to 
be true for OY ~ YZ by construction, being sides of an equilateral 
triangle. AX ” YO since they are opposite sides of a parallelogram. 
BZ is the remainder of the line AB and therefore is a measure of 
the quantity of A in the unit mass of the phase. The same process 
can be carried out for all three sides of the diagram if desired. The 
lines BZ, OXp OY^, X^Y^ and CZj are all equal and mea.sure A ; 
the lines AY, OX, OZ^ XZj and CYj are all measures of the 
component B while AX, OY, OZ, YZ and BXj perform the same 
function for C. This may be summed up into the following 
general rule for determining parts of each component in the mixture: 
Lines being extended from O parallel to the sides, the interior sect 
gives the value for the opposite component and each external sect 
that for the component at the oppovsite end. It may not be amiss to 
mention that the concentratidfc A == 40, B — 50, C 10, would be 
represented by the same point O if the co-ordinate paper were made 
with lines perpendicular to the sides instead of parallel to them. 

Besides knowing the amounts of A, B and C in one hundred 
parts of A 4 - B + C, it is sometimes desirable to determine the 
quantity of B in one hundred parts of B + C, for instance. This is 
also given by the diagram. Let us suppose a phase having the 
composition A -= 50, B — 30, C — 20. This phase will be repre¬ 
sented by the point D. Draw a line from the corner A through D. 
The line AD outs BC at E. The distance CE gives the amount of 
B in one hundred parts of B + C ; in this case CE -- 60. BE will 
therefore give the amount of C in one hundred parts of B | C. The 
line AD cuts the line denoting a 10 percent concentration of B at H 
and ten times the distance HHj or 66.7 is the amount of C in one 
hundred parts of B. In the same way ten times the distance FX 
gives the parts of B in one hundred parts of C. If the multiplication 
of the distance by ten seems to introduce too large an error, one can 
take the point at which the line AD cuts the line for 20 percent or 50 
percent concentration of one component and then the distance is mul¬ 
tiplied by five or two respectively. Thus twice H^Y is equal to ten 
times HHi and gives the parts of C in one hundred parts of B. The 
line for 50 percent of C in the ternary solution cuts AD outside the 
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diagram. To determine the corresponding relation between A and 
B or A and C we have only to draw the line CD or BD and proceed 
as before. 

If one wish to present simultaneously the behavior of three com¬ 
ponents, or any part of them or each one separately this can be done 
by a very slight modification of the diagram. In Fig. 2 are given 
what few data there are for the system made up of potassium, sodium 



and lead nitrates.^ In the central triangular diagram the lines 
meeting at O represent the three monovariant systems containing 
two solid phases, solution and vapor. Perpendicular to each side of 
the triangle are the temperature axes and the curves which are given 
there are the concentration-temperature diagrams for the three binary 
systems. The curves for potassium and lead nitrates do not reach 


‘Guthrie, Phil. Mag. [5] 17, 472 (1884). 
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the point corresponding to one hundred percent of lead nitrate be¬ 
cause this substance decomposes before its melting point is reached. 
Only two points are known for the system, lead and sodium nitrates, 
the melting point of sodium nitrate and the composition and melting 
point of the eutectic alloy. For this reason only one branch of the 
curve is given and that in a dotted line. It would be possible to 
have the temperature axes follow the lines of the co-ordinate paper, 
making angles of sixty and one hundred and twenty degrees with the 
sides of the triangle. The objection to this is that one branch of 
the curve for the binary system is crowded together while the other 
is drawn out giving a very distorted effect. In each corner of the 
figure it is possible to draw a line perpendicular to one of the tem¬ 
perature axes and present the pressure-temperature diagram for each 
of the single components. This has not been done because the vapor 
pressures of the three salts have never been determined. 

Returning to the concentration-temperature diagrams for the 
different binary systems, there are one or two points yet to be con¬ 
sidered. The curves in these diagrams represent graphically the 
temperatures of the points along the sides of the central triangle. 
If we wish to learn the temperature of any point on any side of the 
inner triangle we have only to erect a perpendicular from the point 
to the concentration-temperature curve for the binary system and 
read off the temperature at the point of intersection. This can best 
be seen perhaps if we consider the complete diagram for a ternary 
system. As has already been stated, this forms a solid figure with 
the temperature as vertical axis. If now we imagine the three con¬ 
centration-temperature diagrams for the binary systems revolved 
ninety degrees on the sides of the central triangle as axes we shall 
have the .shell of the solid figure just referred to and the curves in 
the rotated diagrams are the outside upper edges of the complete 
model for a ternary system. The method of representation adopted 
here .shows the temperatures of points along the sides of the triangle 
upon which the actual model is projected, but it does not give any 
information as yet in regard to the temperatures in the interior of 
the triangle. The usual way of doing this is to draw isothermal 
lines ; but this ob.scures the diagram by multiplying the number of 
lines. In many cases it will therefore be of advantage to represent 
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these temperatures in the side diagrams of the binary systems. 
This can be done by a series of lines each giving the relation 
between temperature and concentration when two components vary 
and the third remains coiivStant. The curves already drawn in the 
side diagrams are for one hundred parts of two of the components 
and zero parts of the third. The succeeding curves would represent 
systems containing one hundred parts of two components and ten, 
twenty, thirty, etc., parts of the third substance. To determine 
what concentration this refers to in the triangular diagram where 
the sum of the three components is always one hundred, it is only 
necessary to drop a perpendicular to the side of the triangle and 
draw a line from there to the op|x)site vertex. The point at which 
this line cuts the line for ten, twenty or thirty percent concentration 
of the third component represents the desired composition. 

While it is not possible to represent the compositions and tem¬ 
peratures of any pha.se in a ternary system by single points in a 
plane, it is pos.sible to do this if one u.ses two points for each deter¬ 
mination. This method has been employed by van der Heide in his 
study of the system, potassium, and magnesium sulfates, and water.^ 
He expresses the concentrations in parts of each component per 
hundred parts of the .solution. The temperature is taken as one 
axis while the concentration of the two .salts are laid off on the other 
axis right and left from a zero point. Under these circumstances 
there are are two points for each non variant sy.stem and two curves 
for each monovariant system. This method has very great advant¬ 
ages. The temperature corresponding to each concentration is given 
directly and one can determine from the diagram the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of Meyerhoffer’s theorem that the sudden change of 
direction of the solubility curve in passing through the inversion 
temperature does not affect the solubility of the solid phase which 
remains. In addition to the behavior of the binary systems, that of 
each of the salts with water can easily be shown, as indeed van der 
Heide has pointed out. The objection to be made to the diagram in 
its present form is that the concentration of the third component, 
water, can not be measured directly ; but has to be obtained by a 
process of addition and subtraction and also that solutions contain- 

*Zeit. phys. Chem. 13 , 416 (1893). 
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ing only two salts can not be represented by a single line. This 
could be avoided by a very slight modification, measuring the tem¬ 
perature along the ordinates. Let the abscissas be a line of definite 
length corresponding to one hundred parts of the solution. Lay off 
the concentration of one component from the extreme left of this 
line and the concentration of the second from the extreme 
right. The concentration of the third component is given by the 
distance between these points. The binary systems can then be 
represented in the same diagram by single lines since one of the lines 
for the ternary system coincides with one of the Y axes when either 
the first or second component disappears while the two lines coalesce 
if it is the third component which vanishes. 

Cornell University. 



CUPROUS CHLORID 


BY J. K. HAYWOOD 

Lescoeur' has shown that when cuprous chloric! is treated with 
water, there is formed cuprous oxid and hydrochloric acid. He also 
found that when freshly precipitated cuprous chlorid is washed with 
water, the amount of acid in the wash water remains practically 
constant after the first few times until all the cuprous chlorid has 
been converted into the oxid. In Table I are given Uescoeur’s data, 
under A being the number of the washing and under B the concen¬ 
tration of hydrochloric acid in the wash-water expreSvSed in grams 
per liter. 

Tabus I 

a'b'A B-A'BjAlB 

' , _ _' i _i _ i 

1 I 1.580 1 4 0,132 . 12 i 0.132 20 j 0.139 

2 I 0.212 1 8 . 0.137 14 I 0.133 30 I O.OII 

3 I 0,139 i 10 . 0,136 , 16 j 0.129 i 34 I O.CXX) 

Lescoeur offers no explanation of these rather curious results but it 
seems as if there could be no doubt about the cause of the phe¬ 
nomenon. The system contains three components and as soon as 
cuprous oxid is formed there are four pha.ses, cuprous chlorid and 
oxid, solution and vapor. At a given temperature there can only 
be one concentration—in this case nl2yo —for which the system is in 
equilibrium. As long as there is an excess of hydrochloric acid 
there will be no cuprous oxid and the system will be a divariant 
one, capable of existing at different concentrations for a given tem¬ 
perature. This is exactly what Uescoeur found. This seemed to 
be such an interesting case of equilibrium that I repeated the meas¬ 
urements in a thermostat so as to be certain that the temperature 
did not vary. I placed some freshly precipitated cuprous chlorid in 


*Am. chim. phys. (7) a, 97 (1894). 
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a flask containing water. Tlie bottle was carefully stoppered and 
placed in a thermostat kept at 30®. At the end of about twenty 
minutes most of the solution was poured off* and ten cubic centi¬ 
meters were titrated with caustic potash. The flask was filled with 
water and replaced in the thermostat and the same series of 
operations was repeated half a dozen times. The results are given 
in Table IT. The values given are the number of cubic centimeters 
of a one-hundredth normal caustic potash solution necessary to 
neutralize ten cubic centimeters of the hydrochloric acid solution. 

Tabi.k II 

(O 42.13 (3) 8.73 (5) II. o (7) 12 

(2) 8.75 (4) 8.78 (6) 13.1 (8) II 

In the first measurement there was an excess of hydrochloric acid 
and no cuprous oxid so that the difference between the first and the 
second measurement is normal. Measurements 2-8 do not agree 
among themselves as they should. Thinking that the system might 
not have reached equilibrium, I let another lot stand an hour and a 
half and found that 10.7 c.c. KOH were necessary to neutralize the 
acid. I then made measurements every fifteen minutes pipetting oif 
ten cubic centimeters without refilling the flask. The readings thus 
obtained were 14.7, 20.8, 27.2, 35.8, 45.2, 57.4 c.c. showing that 
equilibrium had not been reached. I then made measurements at 
intervals of forty minutes exactly, decanting the whole of the solu¬ 
tion as far as po.ssible and refilling the flask with water. The read¬ 
ings were now 9.6, 9.3, 9.2, 9,3, 9.5 c.c. showing that it was possi¬ 
ble to get constant values when the time-intervals and the relative 
masses of the reacting substances do not vary. It seems very certain 
from my measurements that Tescoeur’s results were purely accidental 
and due to his having consciously or unconsciou.sly used always about 
the same amount of wash-water and having made his mea.surements 
with surprising regularity. 

Since the measurements do not refer to a system of equilibrium, 
it was to be expected that the relative majsses of the different phavses 
would have an effect. In order to test this I took three flasks, A, 
B and C, with approximately the vSame amount of cuprous chlorid 
in each but with 60, 30 and 15 c.c. of water respectively. Making 
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determinations every fifteen minutes and clianging tlie water between 
each reading, I obtained the results which are given in Table III. 

Tabi.e III 

ABC 


6.3 

6.8 

13-7 

6.1 

fi -3 

14.1 

5-5 

6.0 

13-9 

6.0 

6.5 



The reaction velocity changes very rapidly as we pass from fifteen to 
thirty cubic centimeters of w^ater and then seems to change very 
little, if at all. 

I made one attempt to determine the equilibrium concentration 
when cuprous chlorid and cuprous oxid are present as solid phases ; 
but' the result was not satisfactory owing to the action of the air 
dissolved in the water on the cuprous chlorid and the extraordinary^ 
length of time necessary to reach equilibrium. 


Cornell University : January^ 18^6, 



TWO LIQUID PHASES 

FIRST PAPER 

BY WII.DER D. BANCROFT 

Roozeboom' has already pointed out the different types o£ 
equilibrium to be expected in three-component systems with only one 
liquid phase; but he has not discussed the possibilities when two 
liquid phases can coexist. The object of this paper is to go over 
qualitatively some of the ground not covered by Roozeboom. 
Let us suppose that we start with three substances, A, B and C, 
which form no compounds ; that the melting point of A is higher 
than that of B ; and that A and B can form the binary nonvariant 
system, solid A, two solutions and vapor. This system has no 
degrees of freedom ; but on adding the third component C, there is 
added a degree of freedom and the four phases, solid A, two solu¬ 
tions and vapor can exist over a range of temperatures, terminated 
only by the appearance of a new phase or the disappearance of an 
old one. 

In all the two-component systems, which have yet been studied, 
the inversion temperature for the quadruple point, solid, two solu¬ 
tions and vapor lies between the temperatures at which the pure 
components melt. It will, nevertheless, be convenient to distinguish 
three types which may be represented by phenol and water, naph¬ 
thalene and water benzene and water. In the first, the inversion 
temperature is only about two degrees’^ above the freezing point of 
water while it is a good deal below the melting point of phenol. In 
the second the inversion temperature is but little lower than the 
melting point of naphthalene and, relatively speaking, far above 
that of ice\ With benzene and water the melting points are only a 

*Zeit, phys. Chem. 12, 367 (1893). 

“Alexejew Wied. Ann. a8, 332 (1886). 

30 n determining this point myself, I found that water lowers the freezing 
point of naphthalene less than a degree instead of six degrees as I had been 
told was the case, 
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few degrees apart and the inversion temperature is therefore not 
very far from either, though very much nearer the temperature for 
benzene than for water. Tliere is no fundamental difference between 
these three types but certain equilibria are easier to realize in one 
case than in another. For instance with phenol and water it is very 
difficult to find a third component which will give a quintuple point 
at temperatures near the melting point of phenol while with naph¬ 
thalene and water, it is very difficult to have ice in equilibrium 
with two solution phases and vapor when the third component is 
not a liquid at the temperature of the experiment. 

Whether the temperature of the three-component nonvariant 
system, two solids, two solutions and vapor, be higher or lower than 
the inversion temperature for the two-com))oncnt non variant system, 
solid, two solutions and vapor, depends priniaril}' upon the relative 
solubility of the third component in the other two. If we call phenol 
A, water B and the third component C, we can make the following 
classification : 

I. The component C is a solid at all temperatures included in 

the experiment. 

a. C is soluble in B, practically insoluble in A. 

b. C is soluble in A, practically insoluble in B. 

c. C is soluble in A and B. 

II . The component C is a liquid at all temperatures included 

in the experiment. 

a. C is consolute with liquid B, practically nonmiscible with 

liquid A. 

b. C is consolute with liquid A, practical!}" nonmiscible with 

liquid B. 

c. C is consolute with both liquid A and liciuid B. 

III. The component C is a gas at all temperatures included in 

the experiment. 

a. C is much more soluble in B than in A. 

b. C is much more soluble in A than in B. 

c. C is readily soluble both in A and in B, 

la. The component is a solid, soluble in water, insoluble in 
phenol. Potassium nitrate and sugar satisfy these conditions. The 
effect of adding C is to decrease the mutual solubilities of the two 
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substances A and B. Since the solution in which A is solvent becomes 
more and more dilute with add.ition of C, the monovariant system, 
solid phenol, two solutions and vapor, can exist at higher and higher 
temperature the more of C is added. The final nonvariant system 
will have A and C as solid phases. Since potassium nitrate is not 
very soluble in cold water, it will precipitate before the temperature 
has risen very much, while with sugar the temperature difference 
between the inversion point for the ternary system and that for the 
binary system shall be much greater. This is the case experimen¬ 
tally. The temperature at which vSolid phenol separates from a mix¬ 
ture of phenol and water forming two liquid layers was found to be 
H-o.8° when using ordinary phenol. On adding potassium nitrate 
in excess, the temperature was raised to over | 2° while with sugar 
a temperature of ten degrees was reached without difficulty and the 
solution was not yet saturated with sugar. With the increasing 
nonmiscibility of phenol and water caused by adding potassium 
nitrate, sugar or any substance coming under the heading la, one of 
the solutions can be made to approach pure liquid phenol in composi¬ 
tion to within almost any degree of accuracy depending on the solu¬ 
bility of the component C. Since the temperature at which this 
solution phase can be in equilibrium with solid phenol can not be 
forced above the melting point for pure phenol, solid solutions being 
excluded, it follows that no matter how soluble in water the' third 
component may be, a quintuple point with two solution phases is 
always possible, that the temperature at which this point occurs can 
never be higher than the melting point of pure phenol and that the 
solid phases are necessarily phenol and the third component. Since 
the maximum rise of teinj^erature which is possible with phenol and 
water is nearly forty degrees and with naphthalene and water less 
than one degree, it is clear that the absolute rise of temperature on 
adding a given quantity of potassium nitrate will l)e much less for 
the monovariant system with naphthalene as component A than for 
the one with phenol. 

Ib. The component C is a solid, soluble in phenol, insoluble 
in water. Naphthalene will serve as an instance. The effect of 
adding the component C will be to make the two liquids A and B 
less miscible than they are ordinarily. The difference between 
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the behavior of vSugar and the behavior of naphthalene is that with 
the former we approach a saturated solution of sugar in water and a 
phase composed of pure liquid phenol as limits while with the latter 
we approach a saturated solution of naphthalene in pure phenol and 
a phase composed of pure water as limits. In the first case the solu¬ 
tion in which phenol is solvent becomes dilute and the solution in 
which water is solvent becomes more concentrated with increased 
addition of sugar while in the ^second case the solution in which 
w^ater is solvent becomes more dilute and the solution in which phenol 
is solvent more concentrated with increased addition of naphthalene. 
The temperature at which solid phenol can exist in equilibrium with 
two solutions and vapor will be raised by addition of sugar and 
low^ered by addition of naphthalene. If the component C is only 
sparingly soluble in phenol, it will precipitate as .solid phase before 
the temperature reaches the freezing point of water and we shall 
have the nonvariant system, phenol, solid C, two solutions and 
vapor. This systq^n can not be formed with naphthalene but it could 
probably lx: realized if sulfur were taken as the third component. 

If naphthalene be added continuously to a mixture of phenol and 
water the temperature at which solid phenol can coexist with the 
two .solutions and vapor will .soon fall below zero. Since the phase 
ill which water is solvent is continually becoming more dilute, it is 
clear that at .some temperature not far below zero degrees we .shall 
have ice .separating and the formation of the nonvariant system, 
phenol, ice, two solutions and vapor. If we continue to add naph¬ 
thalene keeping the .system at constant temperature the phenol will 
melt and finally di.sappear, the concentrations remaining unchanged. 
With increasing concentration of naphthalene in the .solution in 
which phenol is .solvent, the .solution in which water is .solvent will 
disappear. When this has vanished, leaving the divariant system, ice, 
.solution of water and naphthalene—principally the latter—in phenol 
and vapor, a further addition of naphthalene will cause the formation 
of the monovariant system, ice, naphthalene, solution and vapor. 
On raising the temperature there will come a point at which the ice 
begins to melt with formation of a second liquid layer and we have 
the nonvariant .system, ice, naphthalene, two solutions and vapor. 
The temperature of this quintuple point is neces.sarily higher than 
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that of the one in which phenol replaces naphthalene as solid phase 
because there is more naphthalene in solution and therefore the 
phase in which water is solvent is more dilute and can coexist with 
ice at a higher temperature. Using crude phenol the temperature 
for the quintuple point with naphthalene as solid phase was found to 
be about * 0.8^ while with phenol as solid phase the temperature 
was several tenths of a degree lower. These measurements are only 
approximate and will be repeated using pure phenol. 

Changing from the particular to the general, we may make the 
following statement : If the component C is sparingly soluble in A, 
the solid phases in equilibrium wnth two solutions and vapor will be A 
and C. If C is sufficiently soluble in A, two quintuple points of the 
type under consideration will be possible, the solid pha.ses being A 
and B in the one case, B and C in the other. 

The temperature of the quintuple point with A and B as .solid 
phavses is lower than that of the one with B and C as solid phases. 
It is to be noticed that the difference between these two temperatures 
will be greater the more soluble A and B are and the greater the 
difference in the concentrations of the solutions in which A is solvent 
for the two ca.ses that A and that C is the solid phase. 

Ic. The component C is a solid, soluble both in phenol and in 
water. Pyrogallol would undoubtedly come under tliis head though 
I know of no experiments with it. The effect of adding the com¬ 
ponent C is to increase the mutual solubilities of the components A 
and B. This solvent effect is not very large in most cases and is 
usually neglected in applications of Nernst’s Distribution Law. 
Since both solutions become more concentrated the temperatures are 
lowered at which solid phenol and ice can appear. If the concen¬ 
tration in the solution in which water is solvent increases faster than 
the concentration in which phenol is solvent, the only solid phases 
which can exist in equilibrium with two solutions and vapor are 
phenol and the third component. If the concentration in the solu¬ 
tion in which phenol is solvent increases faster than the concentra¬ 
tion in the other solution we shall have much the same behavior as 
with substances classified under Ib. There will either be one quin¬ 
tuple point with phenol and the third component as solid phases or 
there will be two quintuple points with phenol and ice in the one 
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case and ice and the third component in the other. There is one 
important difference however. In case there are two inversion points, 
the one with A and B as solid phases will exist at a higher temper¬ 
ature than the one with B and C as solid phases whereas the reverse 
was the case when C was insoluble in B. It may also happen that 
the solubility of the third component in the other tw^o and its solvent 
action may be so great that the two solutions will become consolute 
before a second solid phase appears. This will be realized if we 
take glycerol as the third component. 

In clas.sifying these three cases, la, Ib and Ic, it has seemed 
easiCvSt to consider the third component as insoluble in one or the 
other of the two components A and B or as soluble in both ; but 
this can not be defended as exact since all solids are somewhat solu¬ 
ble in all liquids according to the view generally adopted. This dis- 
cus.sion has brought out the sense in which the classsification is to 
be taken. We group under la all solids which precipitate A from 
the solution in which B is solvent, under Ib all solids which pre¬ 
cipitate B from the solution in which A is solvent and under Ic all 
solids which increase the mutual .solubilities of A and B. 

Ila, The component C is a liquid, miscible in all proportions 
with water and practically nonmiscible with melted phenol. I am 
not able to name such a substance ; but its effect will be similar to 
that of the component C in la and the temperature, at which phenol 
can exist in equilibrium with two solutions and vapor, will rise 
with increasing addition of the component C. Since this third com¬ 
ponent can not form a solid phase by definition, no quintuple point 
is possible. 

lib. The comiX)neiit C is a liquid, miscible in all proportions 
with liquid phenol and practically nonmiscible with water. Chloro¬ 
form would come in this category. The addition of chloroform will 
lower the freezing point of phenol and the nonvariant system will 
have phenol and ice as solid phases. 

lie. The component C is a liquid consolute both with liquid A 
and liquid B. Alcohol or acetone may be taken as typical instances. 
Addition of alcohol or acetone will bring the two solutions nearer in 
composition and will also lower the temperature at wdiich phenol can 
exist as solid phase. There are two possibilities. The freezing point 
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of the phenol may be lowered so much more rapidly than that of 
the water that the ice may appear as solid phase before the two solu¬ 
tions become identical in composition, forming the nonvariant sys¬ 
tem, phenol, ice, two solutions and vapor. If that is not the case, 
one of the solution phases will disappear leaving the divariant 
system, phenol, solution and vapor. The condition for the first state 
of things is that the concentration of the third component shall be 
much larger in the phase in which phenol is solvent than in 
the phase in which water is solvent while the condition for the 
second case is the reverse of this. 

Ilia. The component C is a gas, much more soluble in water 
than in phenol. Hydrochloric acid answers this description. The 
effect of adding the component C will be the same as in la and Ha, 
namely that the miscibility of A and B decreases and solid A will be 
stable at higher and higher temperatures. It was found experiment¬ 
ally that, using the ordinary hydrochloric acid of the laboratory, 
solid phenol appeared at twenty-five degrees above zero. Since 
hydrochloric acid can not separate as a solid phase there is no non¬ 
variant system possible with two solution phases. 

l llb. The component C is a gas, much more soluble in phenol 
than in water. This could undoubtedly be realized with some 
organic compound though there are no data upon the subject. The 
freezing point of the phenol will be lowered by the addition of the 
component C and the .solid pha.ses at the quintuple point will be 
phenol and ice. 

lll c. The component C is a gas, readily .s61uble both in A and 
in B. The effect will be the same as in lie, a lowering of the freez¬ 
ing point of phenol and either no inversion point with two solution 
phases in equilibrium or one with phenol and ice as solid phases. 

The sy.stem, phenol, water and a third component, is typical of 
all sy.stems in which the components A and B form the nonvariant 
system, solid A, two solutions and vapor ; but, as has already been 
said, the relative positions of the quadruple point and the melting 
points of the components A and B determine the ease with which 
theoretically po.ssible quintuple points can be realized experimentally 
and affect the .stoichiometric relations very markedly. If we add 
sugar to naphthalene and water we shall get the nonvariant .system. 
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naphthalene, sugar, two solutions and vapor, existing at a higher 
temperature than the binary nonvariant system for naphthalene and 
water ; but the rise of temperature will be only a fraction of a 
degree. The maximum rise of temperature theoretically possible 
with a solid, soluble in water and insoluble in naphthalene is less 
than one degree while, with the corresponding case for water and 
phenol, a rise of nearly forty degrees may occur—at any rate on 
paper. With water and benzene the rise would be practically imper¬ 
ceptible. The molecular raising of the freezing point is thus a func¬ 
tion of this temperature difference as has been pointed out by 
NenivSt.^ On the other hand adding a solid, soluble in melted naph¬ 
thalene and insoluble in water wdll lead practically invariably to the 
quintuple point with naphthalene and the third component whereas 
with phenol and water the corresponding inversion point can be 
realized only in case the third component is very sparingly .soluble 
in phenol. Benzene and \vater occupy an intermediate position since 
it is not difficult to find organic substances which will lower the 
freezing point of benzene less than six degrees nor to find others 
which will lower it more than that amount. Whether it is possible 
to lower the freezing point of naphthalene enough to give the two 
quintuple ix)ints with ice and naphthalene, ice and the third com¬ 
ponent as solid phases when the third component melts above 80*^, is 
difficult to say. With sulfur one can not get below" 70° and wdth phen- 
anthrene'' the temperature of the quintuple point would be about 48°. 
When the third coiiqxment is a liquid at all temperatures covered by 
the experiment it is possible to have naphthalene and ice as solid 
pha.ses. This could ])e realized with chloroform for instance ; but it 
is very doubtful whether W"e should be justified in classifying the 
quintuple point, naphthalene, ice, two solutions and vapor under 
lib. That w"ould be calling naphthalene A, w^aterB and chloroform 
C whereas it is much more probable that it should be classified under 
la, calling water A, chloroform B and naphthalene C. The point 
upon which the matter turns is whether naphthalene or chloroform 
is solvent at this temperature. If a mixture of naphthalene and 

*Zeit. phys. Chem. 6, 27 (1890). 

®Miolati Zeit. phys. Chem. 9, 649 (1892) 
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chloroform at zero degrees, saturated with respect to naphthalene, lies 
on the fusion curve for naphthalene, the three-component system 
falls under Ilb ; if it is a portion of the solubility curve we tnust 
classify under la. 

With phenol, water and glycerol it is probable that the two 
liquicf layers would become consolute before ice appeared as solid 
phase ; with benzene, water and glycerol this would certainly be the 
case ; with naphthalene and water it would probably be impossible 
to find a solid which would not precipitate before the two liquid lay¬ 
ers became of the same composition/ With liquids miscible in all 
proportions with water and with liquid naphthalene, the result will 
always be disappearance of the second liquid phase and formation of 
the divariant system, naphthalene, solution and vapor. With ben¬ 
zene and water, this is no longer the necessary result and with 
phenol and water, it is more likely to be the exception than the rule. 
Benzene, water and alcohol furnish the quintuple point, benzene, ice, 
two solutions and vapor. I have not tried other liquids. 

It will be noticed that the direction in which the equilibrium is 
displaced on adding the third component is the same whether that 
component is a solid or liquid or a gas at the temj)erature of the exper¬ 
iment. This is a necessary consequence of the discovery by Raoult 
that, in a binary system, the change of the partial pressure is not a 
function of the physical state of the pure solute at that temperature and 
of the conclusion of van ’t Hoff that for many purpovses the solute may 
be considered as if it were present in the gaseous .state in the volume 
occupied by the solution. This view does not involve the further 
assumption that the components in a solution nece.ssarily behave in all 
ways like gases though this is often overlooked. In certain ways a 
solute may be expected to behave like a liquid and to show a solvent 
or a precipitating action, depending on its nature and on that of the 
other components. This is seen to ht the case in the systems 
which have been di.scu.ssed in this paper. Since the .solvent action 
of a liquid mass is a function of its chemical nature, it is to be 
expected that in the cases where the solute is to be treated as a 
liquid we should get a specific effect for each solute and the con- 

qt might be worth while to try pyrogallol. 
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centration would not be the only factor in the problem. This is an 
experimental fact since it has been shown that benzene precipitates 
water to different extents, varying with the nature of the consolute 
liquid' or, putting it the other way round, ethyl alcohol does not 
change the mutual solubilities of benzene and water in the same 
way that methyl alcohol or acetone does. ^ 

Nernst* has called attention to the fact that a mixture of ether, 
water and a third substance, soluble in ether and insoluble in water, 
gives a more con.stant freezing point than is the case with binary 
monovariant systems. The explanation which he offers for this 
apparent anomaly is a very simple ottc. The concentrations of 
the ether and of the third component in the aqueous phase and con¬ 
sequently the temperature at which ice is formed, depend upon the 
concentration of the third component in the ethereal phase. Since 
the amount of ether and of the third component in the aqueous phase 
is very small, the change in the concentration of the ethereal phase, 
with increasing separation of ice, will be negligible in most cases and 
the temperature will remain practically constant until this aqueous 
phase disappears. It is clear from this that the monovariant system, 
solid A, two solutions and vapor will behave in one way on with¬ 
drawal of heat if the the third component is soluble in the 
component A, insoluble in B and in a very different way if 
the third component is soluble in B and insoluble in A. To 
take a concrete case, we may suppose a mixture of naphthalene 
and water to which a little phenanthrene has been added. Solid 
naphthalene begins to appear, let us .say, at 78°. As naphthalene 
separates, the concentration of the solution in which naphthalene 
is solvent increases and the freezing point falls. Before the phase 
in which naphthalene i.s solvent disappears, the temperature will 
fall in the neighborhood of thirty degrees. An analogous ca.se 
to the one described by Nern.st would be found with phenol, 
water and hydrochloric acid. Here, as the phehol separates the 
amount of water which passes into the other .solution phase will not 
be sufficient to change the concentration to any extent and the 


Bancroft. Phys. Rev 3, 21 (1S95). 
®Zeit. phys. Chem. 6, 30 (1890). 
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freezing point will remain practically constant. This will not be the 
case if the mass of the phase in which phenol is solvent is very large 
relatively to that of the phase in which water is solvent. Under 
these circumstances the freezing point would change as the phenol 
separated in solid form, the amount of the change being determined 
by tlie difference between the initial and final concentrations of the 
phase in which water is solvent. 

It seems as though phenol might be a good substance to use in 
standardizing hydrochloric acid. It would merely be necCwSsary to 
make a table once for all showing the relation between the concen¬ 
tration of hydrochloric acid and the freezing point of phenol and the 
actual determination of any particular acid would not take five 
minutes. If one read the thermometer to hundredths of a degree 
there should be no difficulty in determining the concentration of 
liydrchloric acid to within three hundredths of a gram per liter. 
Using the Beckmann apparatus still greater accuracy could be 
obtained ; but there is little advantage in that. This would do away 
with all weighings and the difficulties accompanying the preparation 
of standard solutions and it is therefore to be hoped that some one 
directly interested in analytical chemistry will make the preliminary 
measurements necessary to drawing up a standard table. 

Before we can get an accurate understanding of the behavior of 
ternary systems where two liquid phases are possible, it will be 
necessary to consider the relation between temperature and concen¬ 
tration for the divariant systems, two solutions and vapor, and solid, 
solution and vapor ; the graphical representation of the various 
equilibria and the form of the isotherms. In addition there are the 
systems illustrated by potassium chlorid, acetone and water in which 
there can be two liquid phases at temperatures at which no two of 
the components form two liquid phases. The time at my disposal 
does not permit of my treating these points now and I shall have to 
postpone a consideration of them and take them up in a subsequent 
paper. 

In this paper I have considered the general case of quintuple 
points with two .solid phases, two liquid phases and vapor formed 
by adding a component C to two components A and B such 
that there can be formed the quadruple point, solid A, two solutions 
and vapor. The general results are : 
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1. The component C dissolves in B with precipitation of A. 
The freezing point rises. The solid phases at the quintuple point 
are A and C or else no nonvariant system with two liquid phases is 
possible. 

2. The component C dissolves in A with precipitation of B. 
The freezing point falls. There is one quintuple point with A^and 
C as solid phases or two with A and B, B and C as solid phavSes or 
one with A and B as solid phases. 

3. The component C increases the miscibility of A and B. The 
freezing point falls. There is one quintuple point with A and C as 
solid phases or one with A and B as solid phases or there is formed 
the divariant system, solid A, solution and vapor. 

4. If the component C dis.solves in A with precipitation of B 
aud there are two ([uintuple points, the one with B and C as solid 
phases will exist at a higher temperature than the one with A and 
B as solid phases. 

5. If the component C increases the miscibility of A and B and 
there are two quintuple points, the one with B and C as solid 
phases exists at a lower temperature than the one with A and B as 
solid phases. 

6. A convenient method has been suggested for standardizing 
hydrochloric acid. 


Cornell University, 
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Traitd el^mentaire de Hecanlque chimique, fondle sur la 
Thermodynamique. P. Dukem. Tome /. Large Svo, viii and 2^p 
pages. A. Hermann ; Paris. Price lo francs. The new treatise on 
chemical thermodynamics, by Duheni, is unquestionably one of the 
most notable publications of the year. It would be difficult to name 
any one who is better qualified to give a connected and well rounded 
treatment of the subject than is the famous theoretical physicist of 
the Bordeaux university. His book is planned for two volumes, of 
which the first is now issued : it supplies an introductory account of 
the analytical methods employed in the work ; an exposition of the 
general principles of thermodynamics, especially in their relation to 
chemical processes; and a study of false equilibria, velocities of 
change, and explosions. Detailed study of the phenomena of chem¬ 
ical equilibrium and of electrochemistry are presumably reserved for 
the succeeding volume. 

To those who find pleasure in simple, clear and exact treatment 
of a subject, with orderly arrangement, lucid writing and beautiful 
mathematical form evident throughout, the present volume will bring 
peculiar gratification ; in the ways of literary, of mathematical and 
of scientific style it is preeminent among its kind, it is fairly to be 
regarded as the best extant exposition of the subject which it treats. 
The notation is everywhere well chosen, so as to be easily borne in 
mind, and the author always makes clear upon what assumptions his 
mathematical developments rest. These assumptions, moreover, the 
necessary working hypotheses of the theory, are always of a 
rational and controllable kind,—it may be assumed, for example, that 
there always exist actions capable of maintaining any realizable state, 
or that when a system is defined by its < normal) variables the heat 
capacity of the system is positive, but never that supposed molecules 
are smooth, elastic spheres nor any other rubbish of this fancy sort; 
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our author is ever careful to keep down out of the sky and to confine 
himself to matters of immediate human interest. 

Another peculiarity, which fortunately is likewise becoming a 
modern scientific fashion, lies in maintaining a broad view of the 
subject by keeping its historical development in the foreground ; and 
we find here an impartial judgment, none too common in France, of 
the worth of work done by other than French invCvStigators. The book 
is down to date in this respect, too, such results as those of 
Witkowski on the specific heat of air and those of the author him¬ 
self on viscosity and false equili!>ria being properly considered. 

Until now it has not been a light task to gain a clear view of 
mathematical chemistry as a branch of science ; to do this has 
required such long study of the journal literature as onl5^ a specialist 
can give, and no one knows better than he the labor entailed in 
reading the extended series of the original and critical articles of our 
present author alone in this field : but now that Duheni has 
asisumed the task of organizing the entire subject into a compact 
and well arranged whole it can almost be said that he who runs may 
read. It is not to be doubted that this aid to the comprehension of 
what is known and how it is known will act as a powerful stimulus 
to the further development of the subject. And it may be added 
that the neglect of absolute rigor, amusingly deplored by Dnhem 
in his preface, has pretty certainly increased the readabilit}’ and the 
usefulness of his work. 

The main treatment of the volume is prefaced by a delightful 
account, in about thirty pages, of the analytical methods and the 
simple principles of mechanics, which are used in the book ; this is 
something so far in character above the occasional introduction to 
calculus methods that the reader falls in love with the book at once,— 
a more useful fore-word can hardly ])e imagined. Eleven chapters 
devoted to chemical thermodynamics in general then follow, and the 
volume is concluded by the first section of its detailed applications,— 
relating to false equilibria and explosions. The general thermody¬ 
namics concern the energy law and thermochemistrA^ the entropy 
law and the general equations of thermodynamics, an interpolated 
chapter on the inevitable ideal gases, and an extensive study of the 
various types of reversible displacement of chemical equilibria. In 
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the remaining four chapters, on false equilibria and explosions and 
occupying about one-third of the volume, appears an admirable 
digest of the content of the author’s Thiorie thermodynamigue de la 
]'lscositi\ etc,, which was reviewed in this Journal, i, 369. This 
part of the work is thoroughly original and new and, as has been 
before remarked, is a most interesting discussion of the subject of 
turbulent actions ; the successive chapters concern viscosity and fric¬ 
tion, false equilibria and the (point of reaction), the velocities of 
reactions, and explosions. That the velocities of change should 
appear, as they very naturally do, in connection with these things 
is most interesting. 

The publisher’s share in the work is, on the whole, commenda¬ 
ble ; the pages are large and the text and equations are well 
arranged, all of which adds materially to the comfort and pleasure 
of reading. The type, however, is not of the best, it is not for 
example to he compared with the graceful forms with which 
Gauthier-Villars has printed most of the author’s previous work. 
Still, this is a minor matter and is offset by the low price at which 
the book is offered. The lack of subject and author indices will, it 
is hoped, be made up in the second volume. The book, as a whole, 
supplies an admirable account of modern exact physical chemistry, 
and every scientific library, as well as every person at all interested 
in the present status of chemical theory, should have a copy of it. 

J, E. Trevor 

Commercial Organic Analysis; a Treatise, etc, Alfred H, Allen: 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol, III, Part j. 507 pages. 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, i 8 g 6 . Price This 

installment of the well known Commercial Organic Analysis v/ill 
probably meet with the same cordial reception from analytical chem¬ 
ists as that accorded to the previous volumes of this valuable work. 
The part now issued treats of the less important vegetable alkaloids, 
not already considered in volume III, part 2 ; the non-bawSic 
vegetable bitter principles; animal bases, including ptomaines; 
animal acids and cyanogen compounds. The whole of the subject 
matter has been carefully revised and considerably enlarged. The 
material has been taken from a great variety of sources and a large 
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number of the methods have been investigated by the author him¬ 
self. Not only is the latest and most reliable information always given 
but in many cases the experience of the author as well as the methods 
devised by him are given. 

This volume together with its predeccwssors is absolutely indis- 
pensible for the analytical chemist. There is no other book like it. 
Perhaps it might be criticised because of its fullness for there is 
undoubtedly much material in this book, which one would naturally 
expect to find in special treatises on the subjects or in the chemical 
dictionaries. In regard to this, however, it is only fair to state that 
the author fully realized that this criticism might be made and says 
in his preface: <(I am fully aware that much of the matter is 
scarcely such as might be expected to be contained in a work pur¬ 
porting to treat of commercial analysis, but I have thought it bet¬ 
ter to include all facts possessing for me an analytical or practical 
interest, believing that what I find useful myself will also be of 
value or interest to others)). 

Altogether the book is unique and invaluable of its kind and 
should be in the library of every chemist who is engaged in doing 
analytical work. W. R. Orndorff 

Elektrochemische Uebungsaufgaben. F, Octtel. Octavo, viii 
and^3 pages, W, Knapp, Halle, fSgy. Price 3 marks. This is a lab¬ 
oratory manual for teachers of electrochemistry and it contains the 
following chapters : Testing and calibration of instruments, relation 
between the potential difference at the electrodes and current deUvSity, 
concentration, temperature and distance between the electrodes ; 
effect of current density and concentration on the course of electro¬ 
chemical reactions ; measurement of gases evolved as a means of 
following reactions ; electrolysis with membrane ; precipitation of 
metals, using soluble and insoluble anodes ; introduction of secondary 
reactions ; experiments with melted electrolytes ; experiments with 
metallic partitions ; organic syntheses. No experiments with elec¬ 
tric furnaces are given since this part of the subject is to be treated 
separately at some future time. The book is an excellent one and 
its defects are only what is to be expected under the circumstances. 
It was to have been used at the Zurich Polytechnic School and it is 
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intended rather for the technical student than for those interested 
primarily in pure science. The book would have been even more 
satisfactory if there had been a chapter on the determination of the 
electromotive forces of several typical cells and another on polariza¬ 
tion phenomena. The student should have practice in determining 
migration velocities with soluble as well as with insoluble anodes. 
On page 37 attention should have been called to the importance of 
the electromotive force when metals are to be separated, instead of 
leaving it to be supposed that the current is the sole factor. These 
criticisms would cease to apply if the book were entitled << Electro¬ 
lytic Experiments for Technical Students)). Wilder D. Bancroft 
Die Prinzipien der Waermelehre, historisch-kritisch entwickelf, 
E, Mach. Large 8vo. viii and 472 pages, f. A. Barth ; Leipzig, 
i8g6. Price : paper 10 marks, boimd it marks. The object of Machos 
book seems to be to present clearly the actual ideas which constitute 
the prCvSent theory of heat, to exhibit the mutual relations of its parts, 
and to show how it has come about that this theory has developed as 
it has. The undertaking is accordingly entirely similar to that of 
the author in his justly famous treati.se on mechanics,—an exposition 
of fruitful ideas and their growth, and not a codification of archives 
nor a storehouse of interesting curiosities. This promising pro¬ 
gramme has been ably carried out, as must have been expected from 
the higher order of Mach’s previous contributions to the philosophy 
of science. In the book are presented successively the topics of 
thermotnetry, heat-conduction, calorimetry and thermodynamics. 
The treatment of these things is everywhere clear and well balanced, 
and the development of the theoretical views which come into ques¬ 
tion is in every case stated in a thoroughly original and appreciative 
way. The volume is concluded by over a dozen essays and sketches 
of philosophical import and together constituting something like a 
psychological study of the methods of physical science. These arti¬ 
cles are immensely interesting and important; especial attention 
should here be directed to the one on the relation between physical 
and chemical processes, where it is shown that possible ((chemical 
potentials)) must be discontinuous, in contrast with the continuous 
potentials of physics, and the ground of contrast is sought in the 
definite mass-relations of the former case. 
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Mach’s treatment of the early history of the theory, say of 
the period preceding Gibbs, arouses only admiration, but the re¬ 
mainder of the book has by far neither the same completeness nor the 
same finish. Horstrnann’s practical application of thermodynamic 
method to chemical action is neglected, Massieu’s characteristic 
functions, Helmholtz’s theory of free energy and its applications, 
V. Oettingen’s antithetic developments and the magnificent work of 
Gibbs are all but little more than cited. This is indefensible, espe¬ 
cially since the author brings his treatment so far down into the 
present as to touch upon the recent discussion on (energetics). 
Then, again, the assemblage of both new and reprinted phliosophical 
sketches at the close, instructive as these are, is very disconnected ; 
the book as a whole is neither a collection of vScientific papers nor 
a well-rounded critical treativSe on its subject,—we get the impression 
that a splendid work, partially finished, has been dumped upon the 
market in company with the materials for its completion. 

A lack of care in revision is rather prominent; it surprises 
the younger of us to read (page 300) that Rankine has ((recently)) 
published a paper, which appeared in 1853, and we note a consistent 
fault in the pretty uniform phonetic (from the German point of view) 
spelling of English words occurring in the text; examples are (com- 
inunicatet), (ewer) and (electricyty). Other printer’s errors are pres¬ 
ent also, and further evidence of haste in publication is the lack of 
subject and author indices, which would have greatly enhanced the 
value of the book. The dress is the usual satisfactory (mtput of the 
publishers, but the accompanying portraits of Dalton, Black, Carnot, 
Joule, Clausius and Kelvin are abominable and had better have been 
omitted. 

These objectionable matters relate, however, more to form and 
finish than to actual content; the writer is impelled to recommend 
the book heartily,—it is an important work by an unusually able 
man, and no one interested in the philosophy of science, whatever 
his special field may be, can afford to pass it by. /. E, Trevor 
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The object of this department of the Journal is to issue, as promptly 
as possible, critical digests of all Jourtial articles ivhich bear upon any 
phase of Physical Chemistry, 


General 

Reply to Prof. Boltzmann. R. Zermclo. Wied. Ann, 59* 793 
{i 3 p 6 ). Ill extending Maxwell’s application of the theory of prob¬ 
ability to the kinetic theorj^of gases, Boltzmann finds that the more 
the distribution of velocity in a system of molecules is removed 
from that denoted by the term << Maxwell's State)) the quicker will 
be the change to that state, which once attained will be persisted in 
for an exceedingly (but not indefinitely) long period. He deduces 
a function //, which to a certain extent serves as a measure of the 
degree of variation from ((Maxw^ell’s State)), and illustrates his 
argument by reference to a curve with H and t (the time) as 
coordinates. 

This function //Boltzmann sets forward as the mechanical analogy 
of the entropy function ; concedes that thereby the second principle 
of thermodynamics is reduced from a <<law of nature)) to a ((mere 
probability)); but argues that though from this point of view all phe¬ 
nomena must be regarded as periodic in nature, and not in the strict 
sense irreversible, yet the probability of any return to an initial state 
in measurable time is so small as practically to amount to zero. 

This /T function of Boltzmann’s has been the subject of lengthy 
correspondence in Nature, vol. 51 (1894-5). Its analogy with the 
entropy is attacked by Zerraelo, Wied. Ann. 57* 485 (1896). Boltz¬ 
mann replied, Wied. Ann. 57* 773 (1896), and in the present article 
Zermelo reiterates his criticism, briefly as follows : 

I. All actually occurring procesvses are in the thermodynamic 
sense irreversible^ while in the mechanical systems presumed by the 
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kinetic theory all i)rocesses are reversible ; hence a strict analogy is 
impossible. This point is conceded by Boltzmann in reducing the 
second principle to the rank of a law of probability, 

II. The analogy between the entropy function and Boltzmann’s 
function H could be perfect only if H kept constantly decreasing 
during all measurable periods of timi ; it is not sufficient that H 
should finally attain a low value. 

III. Whenevef a system undergoes change, Boltzmann is com¬ 

pelled to assume that the initial state was less probable than the final 
state ; but as changes are continually going on in nature, it would 
thus appear that the <<less probable)) states are among the com¬ 
monest met with. \V. I.. M, 

Reply to Zermelo’s Article <<On the riechanical Explanation 
of Irreversible Processes.)) A. Boltzmati7i. Wicd, 

See foregoing review. The author briefly reasserts his 
position that the second principle of thermodynamics may be mechan¬ 
ically explained by the << naturally improvable assumption)) that the 
universe, or at least that large part of it in which we ourselves are 
included, has proceeded from and still remains in what, from the 
point of view of the theory of probability, must be termed a <ver3^ 
improbable state). If then a smaller system of bodies, in the state 
in which they happen to be at the moment, is suddenly cut off from 
the remainder of the universe, it must be considered ex hypothcsi 
as in an < improbable) state, which as long as the system in question 
remains isolated is continuou.sly replaced by more and more (proba¬ 
ble ) states ; this is the < mechanical explanation of irreversible 
processes). 

In attempting to arrive at specialized conceptions of the uni¬ 
verse one of two assumptions may be made ; either that the whole 
universe is at present in a (very improbable > state: or, secondly, 
that although the universe on the wdiole is in thermal equilibrium, 
there exist here and there relatively small districts—(individual 
worlds)—of the dimensions of our sidereal sphere, which during the 
relatively short period of aeons are noticeably removed from a condi¬ 
tion of thermal equilibrium. Some of these worlds, c. g. that in 
which we ourselves live, are at present passing from a less to a more 
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< probable) state, just as many, on the other hand, from a more to a 
less. This seems to be the only way in which the thermal death of 
each individual world can b^ accounted for without assuming that 
the universe as a whole is passing from a less to a more < probable > 
state. 

The author has repeatedly urged the necessity of clearly recog¬ 
nizing that the present conception of the ultimate particles of bodies 
as material points must in the future prove merfely provisional. He 
has never denied the importance of the Carnot-Clausius principle as 
the simplest embodiment of the facts of the science, but insists that 
the mechanical analogy is likewise in full agreement with the ob¬ 
servations ; and is of the opinion that the best means to a symmet¬ 
rical development of our conceptions is to study the consequences of 
both. W, L. M. 

On the Indispensibility of the Atomistik in Natural Science. 

Boltzmann, Sitziin^sber. Akad, Wiss, Wien, 105, {^Nov,) 18^6 ; 
Wicd, Ann. 60, 231 (^xSgy'), Images of physical fact are now fur¬ 
nished in two ways, by the atomic hypothesis and by representation 
of the facts by differential equations—the < (mathematico-phy sical phe¬ 
nomenology )). Both methods have great value ; to assert that the 
latter is the superior is as harmfully dogmatic as the reverse state¬ 
ment has been. Boltzmann’s present contention is that the atomic 
hypothesis retains peculiar advantages; that either method tnay 
develop so as finally to absorb the other; and that consequently 
both should, at least for the present, be developed together. 

Both methods furnish thought-pictures of phenomena ; to do this 
for a comprehensive field is really possible, while direct descrip¬ 
tion is not ; so one’s care should be to make his picture as little 
arbitrary as possible and not, with Ostwald, to make none. Now, 
Fourier’s equation, as a type, expresses i, that in every small time 
each of numerous ((elements)) (<atoms) in the most general sense) 
takes the mean of the temperatures which the surrounding elements 
had at its beginning ; and 2, that the assumed number of space and 
time elements shall be increased until further increase does not affect 
the result. The differential equation expresses that a finite num¬ 
ber of elements first be imagined, he who denies this ((does 
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not see the wood for the trees)); on not first distinguishing the 
neighboring elements the necessar}^ mathematical operations become 
impossible, without this the conception of limits loses meaning. 
Does not then the picture with a finite number of elementary bodies 
lie the clOvSer to the facts ? The matter is not simplified by assum¬ 
ing that no difference exists between the limiting values and the 
actual facts. [Is it not equally gratuitous and unnecessary to 
assume that such a difference does exist ?] Boltzmann does not here 
avoid the corollary that one must also consider, and in like wise, 
vector atoms, time atoms, etc. 

Assigning to the (atoms) the fewest properties necessary for 
the representation of each field of phenomena we obtain special 
atomic hypotheses. Phenomenology attempts to combine these repre¬ 
sentations into one picture ; its result must be very complicated, be¬ 
cause the corresponding differential equations do differ. Further, 
these equations relate to nearly stationary states and so fail for 
turbulent actions. The plan of the ((energetic phenomenology)) is 
to consider all that is common to all the fields. These things are 
integral principles, such as the energy and entropy laws, and analo¬ 
gies ; but both are t(.)0 general to supply more than a little of the 
.sought coherence of the facts, and, too, the analogies do not appl}^ 
in all details. The plan of the atomic hypothesis is to so amplify 
and vary the assigned properties of the atoms as to get a simul¬ 
taneous repre.sentation of different fields of phenomena ; this cer¬ 
tainly supplies a simple and comprehensive thoiiglitq)icture, as c. g. 
of mechanics, heat, crystallography, definite proportions, i.sonierism, 
chemical optics, etc., where the phenomenology fails to do .so. This 
hypothesis furnishes also indications concerning turbulent actions. 
Yet the a.ssigned properties must always conform with the special 
images of the phenomenology, wherefor the latter must be carefull}- 
developed. Boltzmann here eiithu.sia.stically maintains the conse¬ 
quences of the mechanical theory of heat to accord in their finest 
shadings with the pulse beat of nature ; he apparently prefers a qual¬ 
itative picture which is comprehen.sive in scope, to particular meth¬ 
ods which yield exact rCvSnlts. 

To develop a theory, as comprehensive as the present atomic 
hypothesis, upon as clear and unassailable a basis as that of Fourier’s 
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theory of heat-conduction, would be ideal; whether this will be done 
through combination of the phenomenological equations or through 
adaptation of the present atomic hypothesis, or both, is as yet wholly 
undecided. Atomistic views have certainly hindered progress in their 
day ; yet they should not be abandoned, and one must keep carefully 
apart the phenomenology of established results and the atomistic 
hypotheses serving to hold them together. Boltzmann advises, at 
the close, against using the too narrow term Volume Elements for 
the ((elements)) of his paper. /. E, T, 

The Constants of Nature. Part V, A Recalculation of the 
Atomic Weights. F. IV, Clarke, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec¬ 
tions, No. 28 {i8q7). In a large octavo volume of three hun¬ 
dred and seventy pages the author has collected and discussed all the 
atomic weight determinations. Morley’s value, 15.88, is taken as 
the most probable value for the ratio of oxygen and hydrogen. The 
treatise will, doubtless, prove very serviceable to those wdio are 
actively interested in the determination of combining weights. 

I W. D. B. 

Who Introduced the Use of the Balance into Chemistry ? 

Dobbin, Chem, News, 75, 68 {^i8gf). The author maintains that the 
more or less quantitative experimentation of van Helmont and of 
Boyle vitiates the claim that the first employment of the balance, in 
investigating theoretical questions in chemistry, is due to Lavoisier. 

/. E. T, 

A New Stirrer. //. Schultze, Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 29 , 2883 
(i8q6). Two glass balls hang by stiff platinum-iridium wires to a 
ring at the end of a glass rod. When the rod revolves on its axis 
(turbine) the balls stand out at right angles ; when at rest they hang 
down, and the stirrer can then be introduced into narrow necked 
flasks. W. L. M. 

Note on an Improved Specific Gravity Bottle or Pyknometer. 

E. R. Squibb. Jour. Am, Chem. Soc. I9» /// (i8p/). Description 
of an instrument in which the standard water volume can be meas¬ 
ured at a series of temperatures, and in which the contained liquids 
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can be brought without loss to room temperature for weighing. An 
accuracy to the sixth decimal place is claimed. /. E, T, 

The Use of Aluminum for Condensers. T. H. Norton, Jour, 
Am, Cheni, Soc. 19, /fj (rSgj). Measurements, with organic sub¬ 
stances and with steam, to show that, so far as purity of the product 
is concerned, aluminum is better than glass for condensers in about 
the same ratio as tin, while for lightness and thermal conductivity 
it is better. J, E, T, 


Monovariant Systems 

Certain Kinetic Considerations, which seem to have Connec¬ 
tion with the Theory of Vaporization and of Allied Processes. 

W, Voigt, Gdttin^>er NacJi rich ten, 1896, No, 4., Supposed inter¬ 
action of molecules introduces difficulties into the kinetic-molecular 
theory, which disappear in the two limiting ca.ses in which the aver¬ 
age distance apart of the molecules is either great or small as against 
the radius of their spheres of action—the cases of < ideal gases) and 
of (ideal liquids >. The author develops the theory for the latter 
case ; this had been attempted by jager, Wien. Akad. Ber. 99» 
679 (1890), but the author disagrees with Jager’s fundamental 
assumptions. 

Denoting by c the velocity which a molecule must exceed that 
it may leave the liquid, and by p, and p,, the densities of liquid and 
of vapor, the author finds <f to have the order of magnitude of 

4K 
+ Pa 

where K is the capillary pressure. He then shows that pjp^^ must 
be a function of the temperature alone, derives a formula for the 
heat of vaporization, gives a proof that Maxwell’s law of the distri¬ 
bution of velocities may be assumed for both of the phases, and 
arrives at a relation 

iog ipjpj {ricy, — 

G being the most probable velocity. After discussing the relation 
of this theory to the formulas of Stefan and of Bakker, relating 
capillarity and vaporization, an equation 
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is derived for the heat of vaporization, it gives Q one-third too small 
for water. After introducing the vaporization formula of Clausius 
into the theory, the distribution of solute between two liquid layers 
is studied, yielding K aild 

^ (A+A)%(A/A) 

as of the same order ; and are the two osmotic pressures. This 
gives K -- 1.6 atm for succinic acid with ether and water. Trans¬ 
forming the formula to make it express the heat of absorption of a 
gas it is found to give values far below the actual ones. The case 
of several solutes is discussed, and it is concluded that two liquid 
layers yield a vapor which wmtld be in equilibrium with either layer 
taken alone. 

The whole paper, carefully worked out and clearly written, 
as it is, supplies an admirable illustration of the practical uselessness 
of the kinetic theory as a theory of facts. /. E* T. 

On the Effect of Pressure in the Surrounding Qas on the 
Temperature of the Crater of an Electric Arc. Correction of Results 
in Former Paper. W. E. Wilson and G. F. Fitzgerald. Astrophys. 
Jour, 5, loi In earlier experiments to determine whether 

the temperature of the crater in the positive carbon varies with the 
temperature of the surrounding gas, nitrogen, the authors had con¬ 
cluded that the temperature is lowered through a direct cooling of 
the carbon. This they now show to be erroneous, the observed 
fall in radiation being due to absorption by nitrogen peroxid 
which is produced ; the same phenomenon appeared with air under 
pressure and even with their oxygen, which contained some nitrogen 
as an impurity. It was noted that nitrogen peroxid heated in a 
flask changes from reddish brown to golden yellow and the charac¬ 
teristic absorption bands thereupon nearly disappear. The authors 
do not mention the careful work of Richardson, Jour. Chem. Soc. 

397 (18B7) this decomposition. 

Further experiments were made with hydrogen and carbon 
dioxid ; trees of soot were produced in the former case, as if by elec- 
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trolysis of the hydrocarbons present as impurities, in the latter case 
it was observed that sudden reduction of pressure produces some sort 
of fog in the gas. The final conclusion drawn is that the experi¬ 
ments do not sufiice to prove the temperature to be directly influ¬ 
enced by the pressure. The reviewer is unable to see why more 
care should not have been taken to provide purer nitrogen, oxygen 
and hydrogen. /. E, T, 

On Solid Solutions and Superfluous Comments, a Reply 
to Herr Bodlander. G, Ciamician a fid F. Garelli. Zcii, phys. Chcm, 
23 , (rSgy). As the title implies, the tone of the reply is rather 

peevish. The authors make two points : that their results are not 
sufficiently accurate to warrant any conclusion being drawn from 
them and that it is discourteous for anyone to prove anything from 
data obtained by other people. It is not likely that the .second pro¬ 
position will find general acceptance wdiatever may be true alx>ut the 
first. W, D, B, 

The Application of Cryoscopic fleasurements to the Solu¬ 
tion of Questions of Chemical Constitution. F, Garelli. Her. 
chem, Ges. Berlin, 29, 2<^y2 {r8g6). As a re.sult of the author’s 
cryoscopic studies, this Journal 1, 256 (1896), it has been shown 
that the formation of solid solutions is independent of the chemical 
character of the reacting substances and depends only on similarity 
in their structural formulas. Thus, substances (pyrrol, 

pyrrolidin, pyridin, piperidin, thiophene, c^^clopentadien, etc.') 
give ( abnormal) depressions in benzene ; dicycUc (dihydronaphtha¬ 
lene, quinolin, isoquinolin, tetrahydroquinolin, indol, indene, 
cumarone, etc ,) normal in benzene, abnormal in naphthalene ; 
tricyclic (carbazol, tetrahydrocarbazol, acridin, naphthoquinolin, 
florene, diphenylene oxid) normal in benzene and naphthalene, 
abnormal in phenanthrene ; while substances of the diphenyl t)'pe 
(tetrahydrodipyridyls, dithienyls, etc,') are abnormal in diphenyl 
solution only. If the dissolved sukstance contain (side chains), etc,, 
the cryoscopic anomalies are usually less noticeable or altogether 
absent, except when the solvent likewise contains side chains similar 
in nature and i)osition. 
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The results of cryoscopic measurements may thus be employed 
to decide cases of disputed chemical constitution : for instance, 
nicotin and metanicotin, giving normal depressions in diphenyl 
can not be hydrodipyridyls ; and the behavior of tropanin and 
granatanin (normal in benzene, abnormal in naphthalene) is to be 
considered as evidence of this dicyclic nature, and confirmation of 
the constitutional formulas given them by Merling. W, L. M. 

Anilin and Dimethylanilin as Cryoscopic Solvents. G, 

Ampola and C. Rimatori, Gass, chim. ItaL 27,/, 35^51(^1897'), 
The constant for anilin is found to be 58.77, for dimethylanilin, 58. 
The authors studied the change of the constant with the concentra¬ 
tion but without reaching any very definite conclusions. W, D. B, 

On the Heats of Vaporization of Liquids at their Boiling- 
Points. riiss D. riarshall. Phil. Mag. [5] 43» 27 {^1897). The 
paper is a continuation of a previous one, Phil. Mag. [5] 41, 38 
(1896), and is occupied mainly with the de.scription of modifications, 
improvements and corrections of the method of the former paper. 

E. B, 

On the Two Optically Isomeric flethyl iTannosids. E. Fischer 
and L. Beensch. Ber. chem. Gcs. Berlin, 29, 2927 {1897), The 
dextrorotary and laevorotary forms crystallize below 8° and the race¬ 
mate above 15®. The inversion temperature lies between these two 
points. The reaction is especially interesting becau.se the three solid 
phases are anhydrous. 

(CAA), 

This is the second case of the sort known, Bauer having discovered a 
similar reaction with mercury and silver iodids. The authors mention 
the curious fact that a concentrated solution crystallizes much less rap¬ 
idly in a vacuum exsiccator than when expo.sed to the air. It is to 
be hoped that the authors will make some freezing point determina¬ 
tions with mixtures of the optically active substances. The pure 
components melt at 193° and the racemate compound at 167°. 

W. D. B. 

The Vapor Pressure of the Different Compounds of Calcium 
Chlorid and Water. W. Muller-Erzbach. Zeit. phys. Chem. 21, 
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54-5 Vapor pressure determinations for hydrated calcium 

chlorid made by determining the concentration of sulfuric acid 
which does not take water from nor yield water to the crystals. For 
the efflorescence of the hexahydrate, the values lie between those 
obtained by Roozeboom for the change to the ^^'-modification and 
to the modification. The author was unable to prepare the labile 
form ; on the other hand he had no difficulty in determining the dis¬ 
sociation pressure of the hexahydrate at 40°, a temperature at which 
it can not exist. Hydrated calcium chlorid changes readily Trom a 
plastic mass to one with a hard chalky consistency. D. B, 

ilethod for rieasuring Vapor Pressures of Liquids. Kelvin, 
Nature, 55» A differential method in which the 

two li(iuids are sucked up into barometer tubes by means of an 
air pump, the two vessels containing the liquids being afterwards 
connected by a capillary tube. The method involves the use of con¬ 
siderable amounts of the two liquids and an accurate knowledge of 
the densitiCvS at the temperature of the experiment. IF, D. B, 

On the Variation of the Fusion Temperature with the Pres¬ 
sure. R, Demtrliai, Comptcs rendus, 124, 75 {rSgj), The ther¬ 
modynamic fonnula for the change of the freezing point with the 
pressure holds absolutely for benzene, paratoluidin and naphthylamin 
between one and ten atmospheres pressure. The author has made 
measurements at pressures up to 330 atmospheres and finds that the 
curve with pressure and temperature as coordinates is hyperbolic and 
that dTjdp approaches zero, for con.stant increments of the pressure. 
This result is contradicted by the experiments of Damien, and the 
latter’s measurements have been repeated and made to conform. 

IF, D, B. 

Decomposition of fletaliic Sulfates by Hydrochloric Acid. 

A, Colson. Comptes rendus, 124, cV/ {iScjj'), When hydrochloric 
acid gas acts upon lead sulfate or copper sulfate there is formed the 
monovariant system, lead sulfate, lead chlorid, solution and vapor 
or copper sulfate, copper chlorid, solution and vapor. The author 
has shown that in each case there is a definite pressure for each tem¬ 
perature. He has neglected to show that this is no longer the cavSe 
if the original concentration of the hydrochloric acid gas is below 
a definite minimum value. W, D, B, 
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Divariant Systems 

On the Continuity of Isothermal Transformation from the 
Liquid to the Gaseous State. T, Preston, Phil, Mag, [5] 231 

{iSg6), In the well known isothermal curve suggested by Prof. 
James Thomson, which figures so largely in van der Waals’s work 
on the continuity of the liquid and gaseous states, the middle part 
reprcvsents a condition of the substance in which increase of volume 
involves a corresponding increase of pressure, a condition usually 
regarded as unimaginable. 

In a spongy mixture of liquid and small bubbles of gas, the 
author finds a conceivable state in which the extraordinary demands 
of this part of the curve are at all events partially satisfied ; if the 
volume (of the bubbles) be increased, the capillary forces at their 
surfaces—which assist the extreme pressures in reducing their 
volumes—will be weakened, and the external pressure must be cor- 
responding!}^ increased to restore equilibrium. 

As the author himself points out, such a wsystem is experiment¬ 
ally irrealizable, as any disparity in size amongst the bubbles would 
result in growth of the larger and disappearance of the smaller 
amongst them ; even if realizable the arrangement suggested could 
hardly be considered as a (continuous) passage from the liquid to the 
gaseous .state ; the paper mu.st however be regarded as an ingenious 
attempt to render conceivable an (unimaginable) situation. The state¬ 
ment on page 238, that the equality in area of the two loops formed 
by Thom.son’s curve with the horizontal ((boiling point) line) 
depends on the principle of the conservation of energy, is surely a 
clerical error. W, L, M, 

The Connection between the Laws of Boyle, Gay-Lussac, 
Joule, etc. R, E. Bayjies. Zeit, phys, Chem, 21,55^ {iSg6), Com¬ 
ment upon Bakker’s reply (this Journal, i* 198) to the author’s 
strictures. He now says that in no sense is any one of Bakker’ s five laws 
a consequence of any of the others, but all are immediate consequences 
of the assumed equation of condition p{v — b)^ RT, When a body 
obeys the Boyle-van der Waals law the remaining four laws do not 
hold unless the function f{T) has the form kT, /. E, T. 
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Boyle's Law at very Low Pressures. William Sutherland, 
Phil, Mag, (5:) 43f // {iSgy). Surface condensation on the walls of 
containing vessels is supposed to produce the apparent departure 
from Boyle’s law. Tlie author proposes to show that the effect of 
such condensation should not necessarily be more appreciable at low 
densities than at high ones. The departure is due to special circum¬ 
stances and not to any general failure of the laws. In a previous 
paj'Kir ((Thermal Transpiration and Radiometer Motion)), Phil. 
Mag. [5] 43. 3»9 (1896). PlPa log (20), 

was deduced, where p is the pre.ssure of a gas at a distance from a 
surface of a solid, the pressure at a distance the at¬ 

traction between a molecule of gas and of .solid (m^) at a dis¬ 
tance r, the density of solid, and the velocity of m^. Equation 
(20) applies to a gas obeying Boyle’s law approximately. This may 
be written p!p^,' (29), where fi 6Am^np^ iind k~ 

When this expression is applied to the layer of molecules nearest to 
the solid wall, we find tlie pressure there by assigning a value .7^ to z 
such that the attraction on a continuous normal cylinder ending at 
from the surface equals the attraction on the divseontinuous mole¬ 
cules in that cylinder ; thus will probably not be much different 
from half the mean distance of a molecule from its immediate 
neighbors near the solid surface. The domain of a molecule near 
the surface is mjp^. So - , is nearly {mjpy''>^jz. Then from Boyle’s 
law, pjp [2zj{mjp y'^]^^'^, (2ga). This specifies the density at the 
surface when that at atiy distance 2- is known. In most cases p be¬ 
comes practically constant when « exceeds a certain small value. 
Let ds be an element of .surface ; erect a normal cylinder of height z, 
starting at zjz from the surface, and reaching to :r ( zjj ; with these 

as limits of integration, the mass of the cylinder is ds\ pdz - ds 

A'-f’)] [pj-- p)/^]. 

(30). When-S'ends in the main body of the gas where surface- 
action is negligible, dspz-- dB, where B is an element of volume. 
So the mass of the cylinder is \f>dB — dsz^p^ — p)jz']!(/ — lilk), 
and the total mass M [pB — sz^P,— A^)/-?]/(/ /^Ik), (31). The 
quantity fijk is supposed .small in comparison with unity. Where 
surface is increased by filling vessel with porous material, powder or 
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bodiCvS like charcoal, an equation like (31) should be written for each 
interspace, and for the gas in the whole of the interspaces we can use 
(31) when p is changed to p,, the average density at the center of 
the interspaces. As ^\k is small, it follows from (31) that the sur¬ 
face term is always small compared to the volume term and therefore 
the equation for a mass of gas in a vessel partially occupied by pow¬ 
der or porous material is (32)1 where the subscript 

/ refers to the free volume, and c to that in the interspaces. Putting 
(31) in the form M~-pB ~\- — sz^(p^ —p)\2, (33), we see 

that however much we tnay rarefy a gas the relative importance of 
the surface term can never exceed a certain small limiting amount. 
This is the opposite of the commonly accepted view. 

The experimental evidence for and against the above view is 
somewhat meagre ; nevertheless the author seems to make out a 
strong case for his side. C. A. S. 

Our Present Knowledge of Argon, with a Partial Bibliog¬ 
raphy. C. L. Parker, Jour, Am, Chem, Soc. I9» {^^97)* A 

review of the literature of the subject, with about five pages of 
closely printed bibliography. J, PI, T, 

. On the Density of Ozone, M. Otto. Comptcs rendus^ 124, 7S 
{i8p7). From the weights of a given volume of oxygen and of the 
same volume of oxygen and ozone the density of ozone can be. deter¬ 
mined if the quantity of the ozone in the vessel be known. The 
value found is one and one-half times that of oxygen. W, D, B 

On an Absolute Determination of the Expansion of Water. 

M, Thiescn, K, Schcd and H. Diessclkorst, Wied, Ann, 60, 
(^i8py). Very careful determinations of the densities and specific 
volumes of water for a series of temperatures, varying by five 
degrees at a time from o® to 40°C, on the international hydrogen 
scale. Unit den.sity appears at 3.98°. Formulas for expressing the 
results are to follow. J, E, T, 

Absorption. The Water in the Colloids, especially in the 
Colloids of Silicic ‘Acid. /. M, van Bemmelen. 2kit, anorg, 
Chem, i3f {i8p6). The vapor pressure of a silicic acid jelly 
decreases with decreasing concentration of water to about 5 mm (at 
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15®). It remains nearly constant until the concentration has 
decreased a good deal and then changes again with further loss of 
water. The pressure-concentration curve thus consists of three 
parts, the middle one being nearly horizontal. So far this reminds 
one of Hoitsema’s experiinents upon the occlusion of hydrogen by 
palladium. The matter is further complicated by the middle portion 
not being strictly horizontal and by its occurring at slightly different 
pressures varying with the previous history of the jelly. Along this 
same portion, vSome new modification must appear because the first 
part of the curve is not rev^ersible. The whole matter is very much 
more complicated than any one would have thought possible 
and it is hardly surprising that no satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomena is yet possible. W, D. B, 

On the Solubility of Hydrated flix Crystals. II. IV. Stortcn- 
becker. Zcit. phys. Chem. 22, 60 Detennination of the 

isotherm at 18® for copper sulfate, zinc sulfate and water, a system 
giving three sets of solid solutions. Passing from solutions rich in 
zinc sulfate to those rich in copper sulfate the order of crystallization 
is rhombic crystals with seven of water, monoclinic crystals with 
seven of water and triclinic cr> .stals with fiye of water. The ratio 
of copper to zinc is less in the rhombic crystals than in the solutions 
in equilibrium with them while the reverse is true with the other sets 
of crystals. Fractional evaporation of any solution will therefore 
yield rhombic and monoclinic crystals as final product. The curious 
fact was noticed that the crystals which first separate from a solu¬ 
tion .saturated with re.sj)ect to the monoclinic salt are not really in 
equilibrium and take up more copper sulfate on standing. The 
author determined several .states of labile equilibrium analyzing, 
among others, the solution in equilibrium with rhombic and tricliiiic 
crystals. W. D. B. 

N 

Contributions to the Knowledge of iSomorphous Mix Crys¬ 
tals. Second Paper. H. Ambronn and M. LeBlanc. Zeit. phys. 
Chem. 22, T2I (/< 5 ’ p 7 ). The authors claim that all of Kiister’s 
reasons, Zeit, phys. Chem. 16, 525 (1H95), for objecting to their first 
paper are unsound ; but they admit that his conclusiqn was right, 
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even if reached in an improper way, and that isomorphous mix 
crystals are not to be likened to mechanical mixtures. W, D. B, 


Polyvariant Systems 

On the Slow Oxidation of Hydrogen and Carbon. II. H, 

Hirts and F. Meyer. Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 29, 2828 (i8p6).* With 
reference to their discovery that acid solutions of potassum perman¬ 
ganate absorb hydrogen, with evolution of an api)roximately equiv¬ 
alent volume of oxygen, this Journal I, 265 (1897), authors 
point out that no ozone is liberated by the action of dihite sulfuric 
acid on potassium permanganate ; further that inider the conditions 
of their experiments manganese dioxid alone causes very little evolu¬ 
tion of oxygen, see next review. Attempts to bring about the 
reverse reaction—absorption of oxygen by the products of the reac¬ 
tion of hydrogen on acid permanganate solution—gave negative 
results. W. L, M. 

Reduction of Permanganic Acid by flanganese Dioxide. H. N, 

Morse. Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 30, 4.8 {28^7). With reference to 
the work of V, Meyer on permanganic acid the author quotes from 
a paper, Morse, Hopkins and Walker, Am. Chem. Jour. 18, 5 (1896), 
in which he has shown that permanganic acid is reduced by precipi¬ 
tated manganese dioxid with evolution of three-fifths of the (active 
oxygen ) of the permanganic acid. This paper seems to have been 
sent oif to the Berichte before the article by Hirtz and V. Meyer, see 
previous review, reached the author. IV. L. M. 

On the Combustion of Gases near Cooled Surfaces. F. Haber 
and A. Weber. Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 29, 300^; {i8g6'). Experi¬ 
ments with Bunsen burners and with gas heaters b}'' various makers. 
The amount of gas remaining unburnt (as high as 15 per cent in one 
case) depends almost entirely on the quantity of air mixed with the 
gas in the burner itself. In a Bunsen burner with proper access of 
air the gas wasted falls as low as 0.4 per cent. W. L. M. 

On the Density and Mean Specific Heat between o^ and 100^ 
pf Alloys of Iron and Antimony. J, Laborde, Jour, de Pkys. (3) 
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5 f S 47 Eight alloys were prepared by melting together in 

a crucible pure crystallized antimony and iron wire. The densities 
were almost all larger than that of iron (the denser element) show¬ 
ing contraction during solution. The mean specific heats were 
greater than if the mixture rule held. In both cases the maximum 
deviation from the mixture rule was for an alloy having approxi¬ 
mately the composition FcjvSb^. See this Journal i, 262. B, 


Osmotic Pressure 

On the Determination of the Constants of Diffusion in Water 
of Several Gases. G, Hufuer. Wicd. Ann. 60, (/Spy). The 

paper is mainly concerned with a method of avoiding convection cur¬ 
rents by letting the gas diffuse/;v7w de/o 7 i>. A glasstubeof 8 mm to 14 
mm diameter has its lower end closed by a (diydrophan)) plate 
mm thick. Such a plate will hold for weeks a pressure of from 2 to 
3 cm of water. The gas is allowed to diffuse through the hydrophan 
plate, up through the water and out at the top. The dimensions 
of the apparatus and the xate of flow of the gas (in the steady state) 
permit the computation of the required diffusion constant. The 
results for COj, N^O, and are compared with the values 

calculated from Stefan’s work on CO^. The agreement is satisfac¬ 
tory except for Hj, .showing that the method can give good results. 
For no results agreeing with the theory could be obtaitied by this 
method. The author then tried the diflFusion of in a long hori¬ 
zontal capillary tube. The result here was too large, the result by 
the other method being too small. For Clji however this second 
method gave satisfactory results. The article closes with a table 
comparing the results obtained by the author with the values calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of Stefan’s measurements on CO^. £. B. 

On the Osmotic Pressure in Sprouting Seeds. /.. Maquenne. 
Comptes rendus, 123, 8 qS {i 8 g 6 ). From the freezing points of the 
juices the author calculates that the osmotic pressures in seeds of 
certain peas and beans var>" from five to ten atmospheres. He re¬ 
marks that this would account for the fact that the seeds swell, 

W. D. B, 
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Electromotive Forces 

On ria^netism and Electromotive Force. A, //. Bucherer, 
Wied, Ann. S9» 735 {1896'). After translating some results of 
Duhem into formulas involving the vapor tensions of magnetized 
and non-magnetized iron—<<the vapor of magnetized iron)) is sup¬ 
posed to obey the ordinary gas laws—the author proceeds to build 
up an expression for the E.M.F, of a thermo-pair from the two 
hypotheses (a) that (<the quantity of metal that participates in the 
change of heat to electrical energy bears a similar relation to the quan¬ 
tity of electricity transmitted, that the quantity of substance decom¬ 
posed does in electrochemical phenomena, )) and {b) that the work 
to be obtained from a given thermo-pair is equal to that obtainable 
by the paSvSage of a <( thermo-electrical equivalent)) of the saturated 
vapor of the metals composing the pair, from the tensions corre¬ 
sponding to the hot junction to those corresponding to the cold. 

The author seeks to connect his second hypothesis with the 
second principle of thermodynamics ; he fails however to make clear 
in what sense the operations involving vapor transference and thermo¬ 
electric current respectively are to be conjadered as leading to the 
same end state. A comparison of theoretical results with experi¬ 
ment is not included in the paper. W. L, M. 

On Two New Voltaic Cells. H. Pauling. Zeit, Elektrochemie 3 , 
3J2 {i8(j7). The first cell has carbon electrodes with sodium thiosulfate 
and chlorin as electrolytic fluids. This gives an electromotive force 
of about 0.5 V. (Sodium sulfite would work much better). The 
second cell has iron and carbon electrodes with ferric chlorid as elec¬ 
trolyte. The electromotive force is said to be 0.9 V. The cell is 
kept from depolarizing by renewing the solution continuously. The 
merit of the battery lies in the cheapness of the materials. The 
author e.stimates that with cells of this type nine hundred watt-hours 
would cost five cents. This is not based on any actual performance 
of the cell. W. D. B. 

Experiments on Two Phenomena caused by the Passage of 
a Continuous Current through Organic Tissues. G, Weiss. Jour, 
de Phys. {3) 6 , 7^ {/Spy). The maximum polarization in a frog's 
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muscle is said to be about 0.2 V ; with man it is higher and could 
not be determined owing to the pain caused by the current. When 
organic dyestuffs are dissolved in gelatine and the colored mass is 
placed in contact with colorless gelatine and electrolyzed, the color 
moves with the current if the dyestujBF is basic and in the opposite 
direction if an acid. W, B, 

Chemical Syntheses in the Ozone Apparatus. J?. M, Losan- 
itsch and M. Z. Joviischitsch, Ber. chem, Ges. Berlin, J35 (/<yp7). 
The authors passed various mixtures of gas through the ozone appa¬ 
ratus and in every case found chemical reactions to occur. The paper 
is preliminary, more exhaustive experiments are to follow. The 
gases experimented on so far are carbon monoxid, carbon dioxid, 
hydrogen, methane, ethylene, hydrogen siilfid, hydrochloric acid, 
ammonia, nitrogen and the vapors of benzene, water, and of carbon 
disulfid. W. L, M. 

Electrolysis and Electrolytic Dissociation 

The Electrolytic Dissociation Theory. Armstrong, Lodge, 
IVJietham, Herroun, Pickering, Rayleigh, Kelvin. Nature, 55, y8, 
130, lyi, 22J, 233, 2^2 A series of letters on the dissocia¬ 

tion theory started by Armstrong who remarks that while the theory 
of dilute solutions is broadly true in mathematical form, the fundamen¬ 
tal preniivses on which it is based are destitute of common sense. The 
key note of the opposition is repeated by Pickering in the remark 
that a theory cannot be accepted unless it is reasonably probable, no 
matter what quantitative accuracy it may have. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances discussion is useless. While the modern theory of solu¬ 
tions is not exact, it is the only theory which even attempts to give 
quantitative relations. There is no substitute offered. It is sug¬ 
gested that all the phenomena could be represented equally well by 
an association theory. This may be true but we have no associa¬ 
tion theory as yet. When it comes we can consider the relative mer¬ 
its of association and diSwSociation. It is perfectly legitimate to debate 
whether bread is better than cake ; but the relative merits of half a 
loaf and no bread are already proverbial. W. D. B. 
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On the Relation of the Physical Properties of Aqueous Solu¬ 
tions to their State of Ionization. J. C. MacGregor. Phil. Mag. 
[5] 43 . ^6, pp The object of this paper is to test 

the applicability to sufficiently dilute solutions of an expression : 
Pzz-. k{^i ~({)n |~ Imi where P is the numerical value of any 
property, that of the same property for water under the same phys¬ 
ical conditions, n the concentration of the solute expressed in reacting 
weights per unit volume, a the dissociation coeflBcient and k and I con¬ 
stants which may be spoken of as ionization-constants and which will 
vary with the solvent, the solute, the property to which they apply, the 
temperature and the pressure, but not with the concentration of the 
solution. The author shows that the data for the density, thermal 
expansion, viscosity and refractive index of potassium chlorid and 
sodium chlorid solutions and of mixtures of these .solutions can be 
represented by formulas of this general form. Since the agreement 
between observation and theory is satisfactory even for triple-normal 
solutions, it would seem that the author might have omitted the un¬ 
pleasant restriction to <<sufficiently dilute solutions)). W. D, B. 

A Satisfactory Method of Measuring Electrolytic Conductiv*- 
ity by means of Continuous Currents. W. Stroud and /. B, Hen¬ 
derson, Phil, Mag, [5] 43 {rSpy), Two arms of the Wheatstone’s 
bridge through which the current flows in parallel have equal resist¬ 
ance. In the third arm is a resistance cell composed of a long 
capillary tube (30 cm) ending in test tubes with Pt electrodes. The 
fourth arm contains a similar cell with shorter capillary (4.9 cm), 
and the rheostat. This arrangement causes the polarizations to 
balance each other if equal. The tubes were calibrated by weighing 
their contents of mercury. This allows the computation of a con¬ 
stant which, if multiplied by the rheostat reading when the balance 
is obtained, gives at once the specific resistance of the liquid used. 
The polarizations usually balance within one percent. Using high 
E.M.F.sand high resistances makes the unbalanced residuum of no 
importance. Measurements were made on several KCl solutions and 
the results compared with tho.se of Kohlrausch. The method is, in 
the opinion of the authors, more accurate and more convenient than 
Kohlrausch’s method. The correctness of this opinion, especially 
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as regards convenience, seems to the reviewer to be open to much 
doubt. E, B, 

On Platinized Electrodesand Resistance /Measurements. F, 

Koklrausch. Wicd. Ann. 60, A solution of i part plat¬ 

inum chlorid, 0.008 lead acetate and 30 water [solution of Lummer 
and Kurlbaum, Verb, phy.s. Ges. Berlin i4» 56 (1895)] gives a plat¬ 
inized surface which is so effective as to permit the electrodes in 
Kohlrausch’s method to be reduced very much in size. Electrodes 
of 0.5 cm^ are sufficient for most purposes when platinized with the 
above solution. With electrodes of this size it is still possible to 
measure resivStances as low as 20 ohms with an accuracy of o. 2 per¬ 
cent. A number of convenient forms of cell are described together 
with various methods and precautions relating to their use. E. B. 

On Rheostat Plugs. F. Kohlraitsch. Wicd. Ann. 6o» 

A comparison of resistance boxes with large and with small plugs 
shows that the small plugs are on the whole better. The rcwsistance 
of a plug when properly set is about the same for large and for 
small plugs. Earge plugs are more affected by the removal of 
neighboring plugs. Kerosene on a rag is good for cleaning the plug 
holes. The plugs should always be turned and not merely pressed 
in. E. B. 

On the Electrolytic Conductivity of Solids. C. Fritsch, Wied. 
Ann. 6o^ joo (/S6y). Determinations of the conductivity of AgCl, 
AgBr, Agl, PbCl„ PbBr„ Pbl„ PbF„ HgCl„ HgBr,, Hgl„ CuBr, 
and SiO^, in the pure state and after addition of metallic oxids to 
SiOj, and potassium or sodium salts to the other substances. In all 
cases the mixtures conducted better than the pure solids, though the 
increase is relatively .small with silica. With rising temperature 
there is increasing conductivity. The author established no general 
relations between the increase in conductivity and the nature of the 
foreign substance added. This is not to be wondered at for he took 
no pains to determine whether the cases studied were comparable. 
With lead and potassium iodids there is undoubtedly a compound 
formed and also with the haloids of mercury and the alkali metals. 
Instead of distinguishing the three cases of no reaction between the 
salts, of formation of compounds and of formation of solid solutions, 
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the author contents himself with the unwarrantable assumption that 
all mixture of solids may be considered as solid solutions. W. D, B, 

Molecular Conductivity of Amidqsulphonic Acid. Joji Baku- 
raL Jour, ColL Sci, Tokio, 9» //; Jour, Ghent, Soc, 69, 1654 {iSp6), 
Amidosulfonic acid, NHgSOj, is of about the same strength as iodic 
acid and stronger than sulfurous acid. This is interesting because 
benzene sulfonic acid is stronger than any of the amidobenzene sul¬ 
fonic acids. The migration velocity of the anion, HSO^, is about 
45.7. The change of the conductivity of sodium amidosulfonate 
with the concentration can be exprCvSsed fairly satisfactorily by van 
’t Hoff’s modification of the Rudolph! formula. IV, D, B, 

A Contribution to the Study of Water Solutions of some of 
the Alums. H, C, Jones and E. Mackay, Am, Ghent, Jour, 19, 83 
{iSpj), From conductivity and cryoscopic measurements the authors 
conclude that most of the alums exist to a certain extent as double 
salts in solution provided the solutions are not too dilute. While 
this result is not surprising in itself every convert to the study of 
concentrated solutions is to be welcomed. One very interesting 
point was brought out in connection with ammonium iron alum, that 
the hydrolytic action of water upon the solute is not finished as soon 
as the substance is dissolved. It is to be regretted that the authors 
did not attempt to study this as a cavSe of reaction velocity, as was 
done by vSabatier for the action of water on metaphosphoric acid. 

W, D, B, 

On the Electrolytic Condition of Solutions in Methyl Alcohol. 

G, Cat'rara. Zeit. phys, Ghent, ai, 680 (rSpj), With reference to 
an article on the same subject by Zelinsky and Krapiwin, this Jour¬ 
nal, I, 325 (1897), author attracts attention to measurements of 
his own of the electrical conductivities of numerous substances in 
methyl alcohol. the measurements appeared in Gazzetta chimica 
Italians, 34* 11, 504, and were reviewed Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, ap, 
R. 491 (1896), but appear to have been overlooked by Zelinsky and 
Krapiwin. W. L. M. 

Separation of Metals by ifieans of Soluble Anodes. R. Pauli. 
Elektrochem. Zeit. 3. 180, 222 If we have the salts of two 
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metals in solution and use the same two metals as electrodes, there 
will be practically complete precipitation of the metal which serves 
as cathode. This was tested successfully with the chlorids of anti¬ 
mony and iron. There must be a misprint in the value for the 
electromotive force of the cell. It is more likely to have been 
0.2 — 0.3 V than ten times that amount. W. D, B. 

Quantitative Determination of Manganese by Electrolysis. 

Second Paper. C. Engels. Zeit. Elektrochcmie, 3» 286, To 

a solution of potassium permanganate the author adds free acetic 
acid and hydrogexi peroxid till the solution is decolorized. An excess 
of hydrogen peroxid is decomposed by chromic acid ; chrome alum 
and ammonium acetate are added, and the solu<‘ion is ready for elec¬ 
trolysis after nearly neutralizing with ammonia. The most favorable 
current density is o.H—i.o ampere. The author found that the 
nature of the precipitate varied with the potential difference used, 
being eighty-five percent manganese oxid and fifteen percent man¬ 
ganese peroxid in one case wdth 1.2 V and fifty percent manganese 
peroxid in another case with 1.5 V. Various experiments were made 
to determine^ the reason why presence of chrome alum is effective 
but no very satisfactory conclusion was reached. W. D. B. 

On the Formation of Lead Sulfate in Alternating Current 
Electrolysis with Lead Electrodes. 5 . Sheldon and Af. B. Water- 
man. Phys. Rev. 4^324. {^i8gy). Experiments on the formation of 
lead sulfate from lead electrodes in sulfuric acid. The amount of 
lead dissolved per coulomb increased with the current density, 
approaching, apparently, a limiting value. An increase of the 
frequency of the alternations increased the lead disvsolved per coulomb 
until the rate reached 20 per second ; after this there was a slow 
decrease. Experiments at 17°, 22° and 28° gave a temperature 
coefficient of —0.0125 for the dissolved lead, ^o theory of the 
phenomena is presented. E. B. 

Two Simple Electrochemical Lecture Experiments. ]V. 

Nernst. Zeit. Elekirochemie, 3^308 {18^7). A very dilute solution 
of potassium permanganate, to which a little urea has been added to 
increase the density, is placed in the bend of a U-tube. Both arms 
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of the tube are filled with an equally dilute solution of potassium 
nitrate (0.00311) so carefully that the dividing surfaces are very 
sharp. When this system is electrolyzed under a potential difference 
of seventy volts the colored layer can be seen to move and the dis¬ 
tance moved can be readily measured. In the second experiment 
mercury is allowed to drop in a coherent jet through a concentrated 
solution of a potassium or sodium salt. A platinum spiral is made 
the anode, the jet being cathode. The object of the experiment is 
to show the formation of amalgam. To prevent the water from act¬ 
ing on the amalgam, there is a layer of chlorofonn or carbon bisulfid 
under the aqueous solution. W, />. B. 

On a Form of the Electric Furnace for the Lecture Table 
and the Laboratory. F. W, Kiister and F. Dolezalek. Zeit. Elek- 
trochemie, 32g (i 3 py). A description of the way to make a fur¬ 
nace from a block of lime and two carbon electrodes with the help 
of a saw and a borer. W. D, B. 


Structure Phe7iomena 

Anomalous Electric Dispersion in Liquids. P, Drude, Ber, 
sacks. Akad. JViss. ^3^316 ; Wied. Ann. 5 ®» 17 (rSp6). Illustrated 
description of a simple apparatus for determining the absorption of 
electric waves in liquids, and their refraction and dispersion on pass¬ 
ing from air into the liquid. The field used alternated 150 million 
or 400 million times per .second according to the apparatus used ; the 
length of the electric wave in air was 74 cm. 

The most striking result of the measurements is the discovery 
that the electric waves are extinguished by glycerol as quickly as by 
a five percent solution of cupric sulfate ; i, e., that as measured with 
these rapidly alternating electric fields these two substances conduct 
equally well, although for the comparatively slowly changing cur¬ 
rent from an induction coil (Kohlrausch’s method) their resistances 
stand in the ratio of 6000 : i. 

Further investigation shows that this remarkable rise in the 
apparent conductivity may be noticed in the case of other substances 
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with high molecular weights, amyl alcohol, acetic acid, anilin, 
whose dielectric constants vary much from the square of the optical 
refraction exponent. In all such cases there was observ^ed in addi¬ 
tion, abnormal dispersion and absorption /. e, the electric refraction 
exponent decreased, and the absorption mcreased with increase in the 
number of alternations of the field. 

The dielectric constant of water, on the other hand, as deter¬ 
mined by the new method, is within one percent of that found by 
methods involving the use of currents from the ordinary induction 
coil. W, Z.. M. 

Bolometric Investigation of the Absorption Spectra of 
Several Fluorescent Substances, etc. B. Do?iath. Wied. Ah?i, 
58, 6 op {r8p6). The measurements were very carefully carried out 
with specially coiivStructed a])paratus. The spectrometer was pro¬ 
vided with a quartz prism and with a .system of mirrors in place of 
lenses; a circular form of Wheatstone’s bridge was designed in 
order to avoid thermal currents; and the whole apparatus was so 
arranged that all adjustments could be made from the observer’s 
position at the reading telescope of the galvanometer. 

Fourteen substances were examined between the limits A - o. 6/< 
and A. 2.7/1; with the following results :— 

1. No abvSorption bands were observed in the ca.se of the flu- 
ore.scent substances uranin, eosin, fluorescein, oe.sculin and chlo¬ 
rophyll ; the bearing of this result on v. Lommel’s theory of 
fluorescence is discussed. 

2. The absorption curve of a .solution of alum in water, .satu¬ 
rated at 20° C, is identical with that of pure water. 

3. The absorption curve of the following substances proved to 
be identical, in spite of their very different chemical constitutions, 
viz :—turpentine, the oils of juniper, of rosemary, of lavender and 
of sassafras, olive oil, petroleum. 

4. Measurements with .solutions of chlorophyll within the limits 

of the visible spectrum, showed evidence of a strong absorption 
between the green and the red, a region where with the spectrometer 
no trace of any absorption can be noticed. No satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of this remarkable result is offered. W, L, Af. 
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Spectrometric Experiments with Stereo-isomeric Bodies, J. 

W. DriihL Zeit, phys. Chem, ^85 (i8p6) / abstracted in 
Ber. Chem. Ges. Berlin 29* 2902 (1896). Measurements of the 
molecular refraction and dispersion of ten pairs of stereo-isomeric 
compounds. All measurements were made on solutions ; and though 
the optical properties were found to vary with the nature of the sol¬ 
vent, they remained the same for different concentrations in the same 
solvent. 

The substances studied may be divided into two classes: a. 
halogen derivatives of the unsaturated hydrocarbons, oximes, 
hydrazons, in which the optical properties of the stereoisomers are 
identical; b. unsaturated acids, their ethers, diazobenzene cyanids, 
where without exception the more stable, higher melting and less 
soluble isomer has the greater refractive and dispersive power. 

For twelve of the compounds (those containing no nitrogen), 
values calculated from the chemical constitution are compared with 
those obtained. In most cases the observed values are higher than 
the calculated, as is usual with substances containing several optic¬ 
ally active groups directly connected. IV. L. M. 

On Ozone and Phosphorescence Phenomena. M. Otto. 
Comptes rendus, I23, looy (i8p6). When ozone and pure water are 
shaken together in a flask there is no visible action. If the water 
contain almost any organic substance, a distinct phosphorescence is 
perceptible. This is an excellent lecture experiment. W. D. B. 

Action of X-rays on Gaseous Dielectrics. L. Benoist. Comptes 
rendus, 123, 126^ {r8g6). The author believes that the action of 
the X-rays in discharging electrified substances is due to convection 
rather than to dissociation. From his own experiments and those 
of Perrin he deduces the following theorems: ((The rate of dis¬ 
charge by X-rays of a given electrified body under given conditions 
varies proportionally to the square root of the density of the gas into 
which it is plunged, whether it is the same gas under different pres¬ 
sures or different gases under the same pressure)). ((The quantities 
of electricity set free by the action of the X-rays must be propor¬ 
tional to the absolute temperature for the same gaseous dielectric)). 

W. D. B. 
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The Spectrum of Argon. Trowbridge and T W. Richards, 
Phil, Mag. [5] 43* 77 Reviewed in tliis Journal i, 395 ; 

from Am. Jour. vSci. [4] 3, 15 (1897). 

The Multiple Spectra of Oases. J. Trowbridge and T, W, 
Richards, Am. Jour. Sci, [/]3* 117 ; Phil, Mag. [5] 43, 775 {18(^7), 
The experiments begun with argon (see preceding note) are con¬ 
tinued with other elements. With a continuous discharge, from the 
Plants battery of 10000 volts, nitrogen gives the usual channelled 
spectrum, under varying pressure. With an air gap in the circuit, 
the red bands almost or quite disappear, the glow becomes more 
violet, and a pure blue fills the capillary. When the condenser was 
introduced, the color became bluish green, and the channelled spec¬ 
trum gave place to well known bright lines,—the conditions being 
similar to those yielding the blue spectrum with argon. When the 
condenser oscillations are damped by suitable resistance or self induc¬ 
tion, a channelled spectrum reappears. 

With hydrogen, the oscillatory spectrum is marked by a pre¬ 
dominance of the four familiar lines, while the non-oscillatory spec¬ 
trum can be resolved into a multitude of sharp lines. The spectrum 
of each of the halogens is changed by the condenser ; but oscillations 
produced no considerable effect on helium. R. B. JV 

On the Spectra of Heavy and Light Helium. /. .S*. Ames and 
W. J. Humphreys, Astrophys. Jour, 5* 97 {^1897). By both eye and 
photographic measurements of spectra obtained with a concave grat¬ 
ing, six meters wide, having 15000 lines to the inch and a radius of 
curvature of twelve feet, the authors find no differences among the 
spectra of various specimens of heavy, light and ordinary helium 
furnished by Ramsay. This result does not support the conclusion 
of Crookes, Lockyer, and Runge and Paschen that helium is a mix¬ 
ture of two gases ; the authors suggest that the difference between 
heavy and light helium may be due to ah impurity, ((which, 
although occurring in varying amounts, may still give rise to a 
strong spectrum », /. E. T. 

On the Effect of Light on Displacement of Bromine and 
Iodine from Organic Bromides and Iodides. /. H, Kastle and W. 
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A. Beatty, Am, Chem, Jour. 19, zjp It was found that, 

in presence of sunlight, moist chlorin will set bromid and iodin free 
from many organic compounds. In some cases it was shown that the 
same reaction takes place in the dark within a measurable period of 
time if the temperature be raised to 100®. W. D, B, 

Color Reactions of Nitric and Chloric Acids with Certain 
Aromatic Bodies. E, C, Woodruff, Jour, Am, Chem, Soe. I9» ij;6 
The author added one drop of a nitrate, chlorate, bromate, 
iodate, bromid or iodid solution to a solution of two grams of an 
aromatic substance in 100 cc of strong sulfuric acid and then neutral¬ 
ized with caustic alkali, noting the color before and after neutraliz¬ 
ing. Among the aromatic substances taken were five phenols, three 
crevsols, two oxyacids, nine amins, alizarin and ^r-naphthol. With 
the anilitis and toluidins curious fleeting, unexplained changes of 
color were noticed oti diluting with water. IV, D, B, 

The Viscosity of flercury Vapor. A, A, Noyes and H, M, 
Goodwin, Zeit, phys, Chem, 21, 6 ji (^i8g6). Reprinted from the 
Physical Review ; reviewed in this Journal i» 253. 

On an Electrocapillary Experiment. A, Chassy. Jour, de Phys, 
is) ^4 ijdgy), A glass tube is plunged below the surface of 
mercury in a beaker and the beaker is then filled with dilute acid. 
If the solution is electrolyzed with the mercury as the anode, the 
liquid filters into the glass tube. The rate of filtration is a function 
of the current. W. D, B, 

On the Influence of the Temperature on the Surface Tension 
of Water and Other Liquids. V, Monti, Nuovo Cimcnto, (/) 5*5 
irSgj). Surface tension measurements for water, acetone, anilin, 
carbon bisulfid, propyl alcohol and ethyl acetate over ranges of tem¬ 
peratures not exceeding twenty degrees. The surface tension 
increases with rising temperature and seems to be approximately a 
linear function of the temperature. The different series are not com¬ 
pared so that it is difficult to say how much, if anything, the author 
has proved. W, D, B, 

The Dielectric Constant of Liquid Oxygen. Fleming and 
Dewar, Proc, Roy, Soc, (^^S5d A small condenser composed 

of thin sheets of aluminum separated by fragments of crown glass, 
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aiid plunged beneath the surface of the liquid, was charged to lOo 
volts and discharged into a much larger condenser. This process 
was repeated ten times and then the larger condenser discharged 
through a standardized ballistic galvanometer. 

As a result of their measurements the authors found K 1.491 
as the dielectric constant of liquid oxygen referred to that of the 
overlying gaseous oxygen at “ i82°C as unity; or A"- 1.493 
referred to a vacuum. The result of this direct determination comes 
remarkably close to 1.495 <theoretical value) of the dielectric 

constant, as calculated from the refractive index and magnetic per¬ 
meability of liquid oxygen by Maxwell’s law [product of dielectric 
constant and magnetic permeability equals square of refractive index 
for waves of infinite wave length]. 

In a note the authors point out that the magnetic susceptibility 
of liquid oxygen, Proc. Roy, Soc. 60, 283 (1896), is nearly twice as 
great as that of gaseous oxygen for equal masses. The inference is 
that the magnetic susceptibility is not merely a property of the 
molecule per S(\ but is a function of the state of aggregation. 

W. L. M. 

An Experimental Test of the Clasius-riossotti Formula. A. 

Mi/li/ca7j, Wied, .Inn. 60, {/Spy). The formula for perfectly 

T -\ 2 V 

conducting spheres in a perfect insulator is A" K' ^ where 

A^is the dielectric constant of the compound medium, K' that of the 
insulator and x the fraction of the total volume occupied by the 
conducting spheres. The dielectric used was an emulsion of water 
(conducting spheres) in a mixture of and CHCl^. The meas¬ 
urements were made by Nernst’s method and the results obtained 
for the emulsion agreed satisfactorily with the values calculated from 
the formula by putting in the known values of A"' and x. E. B, 

Dielectric Constants at Low Temperatures. R. Abejirg, Wied. 
Ann. 60.5^ {rSpy). Measurements at low temperatures by Nernst’s 
method for Specific Inductive Capacity. The freezing mixture used 
was a mixture of ether and solid CO,. It was contained in a vacuum 
beaker of Dewar’s form and the test tube containing the liquid to 
be tested was sunk in the mixture. The liquids used were ; Toluol, 
ether, amyl alcohol, acetone, ethyl alcohol and a mixture of 10 
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volumes ethyl alcohol with i volume water. The temperature coef¬ 
ficient of the dielectric constant, Z>, is in all cases negative and 
is greater the greater D itself is ; so that those substances, 
such as water, which present exceptions to Maxwell’s rule regard¬ 
ing the index of refraction, are not to be expected to follow the rule 
any better at low temperatures. The measurements on the mixture 
were undertaken to find out whether D could be calculated by the 
ordinary mixture rule. This was found to be the case and, calculat¬ 
ing back from the values of D for the mixture and for ethyl alcohol 
separately at low temperatures, the value for water was found to be 
Z>^i37 at -“80®. The range of temperature covered by the 
experiments was from + 19° to - 87°. E. B, 


On the Temperature-coefficient of the Dielectric Constant. 

F. Hasenoehrl. Wien. Akad. Ber, 105, /do {iSp6). Measurements by 
Gordon’s method, Wien. Akad. Ber. 99» 480 (1890), of the dielectric 
coefficients of benzene, almond oil, vaseline and paraffin at six dif¬ 
ferent temperatures. Contrary to the experience of Ratz, Zeit. phys. 
Chem. 19, 94 (1896), the author finds that the Mosotti-Clausius 


constant 


K \ 2 
K- 1 


d {K dielelectric constant, d density) is practically 


independent of the temperature, the greatest variation being 0.7 
percent for a temperature interval of 30° — 40°C. The measure¬ 
ments of the dielectric constant of paraffin given in this paper, fur¬ 
nish the first application of the theory to the case of solids. 

W. L. M. 


The Crystalline Form of Optically Active Substances. P. 

Walden. Ber. Chem, Ges. Berlin. 30* 9S In contradiction 

of the vStatement of Traube, see this Journal, i, 333 (1897), that (<in 
no case in which a complete crystallographic examination has been 
made has an exception to Pasteur’s law of hemihedral forms been 
discovered)) the author quotes the cases of certain derivatives of 
camphor, where a critical examination of geometric form, etch lines 
and pyroelectric behavior has given no evidence of hemihedral 
structure. He points out the remarkable dependence of the crystal¬ 
line form on the temperature of crystallization and on the nature of 
the solvent, and insists on the importance of a thoroughgoing exper¬ 
imental study of the whole subject. W. L. M. 
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HY S. K. TAYLOR 

When to two practically noii-miscible liquids a third is added 
which is consolnte with the other two, there are present two liquid 
phases and a vapor phase. All three components are present in all three 
phases and with increasing concentration of the third liquid there is a 
change in the composition of each of the three phavSes. The changes 
in the vapor phase do not form part of the present discussion and will 
not be referred to again. The changes in the compositions of the 
two liquid phases are such that these two phases become more nearly 
alike with increased addition of the third liquid ; eventually become 
identical and dusappear, leaving the trivariant system, solution and 
vapor. While there are measurements^ on record giving the differ¬ 
ent relative proportions in which two non-mivScible liquids and a 
consolnte liquid may be combined in order to form a vSaturated solu¬ 
tion at a given temperature, there are almost no observations show¬ 
ing what solutions form stable pairs. In other words we have very 
little knowledge of the composition of coexistent liquid phases. At 
the request of Professor Bancroft, I have analyzed six mixtures of 
benzene,♦water and alcohol. Before describing the methods and the 
re.sults it will be well to point out the general form of the relations 
for this system.^ Eet refer to the water in the upper liquid phase, 
to the water in the lower liquid pha.se, and 7^, to benzene 
and alcohol respectively. It is entirely immaterial what units are 
selected. In any case .r/.c' will represent the amount of water with 
reference to alcohol and xj Fthe amount of water with reference to 
the volume of the solution. If and I^are kept constant and made 

'Pfeiffer. Zeit. pliys. Chein. 9, 444 (1892); Bancroft. Phys. Rev. 3 t 21 

(1895). 

®I am indebted to Professor Bancroft for the theoretical treatment. 
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equal to unity x\z becomes x and denotes the amount of water in 
unit quantity of alcohol while x\ V becomes x also but denotes the 
amount of water in unit volume of the solution. Since care will be 
taken to specify what variable is kept constant in any particular 
case, there should be no room for confusion. Applying Wenzel’s 
statement of the Mass Law^ that the strength of the chemical 
action is proportional to the concentration of the acting substance, 
we shall have for the upper liquid phase and 

lower liquid phase where and are 
constants but not necessarily integers. In the particular case of 
water, benzene and alcohol, it has been found experimentally that 
whence it follows that ~ because we can pass contin¬ 
uously from one liquid phase to the other. Dropping the superfluous 
subscripts we may write : 

By a similar application of the Mass Law we see that the concentra¬ 
tions in the two coexisting liquid phases will be described, when 
unity, by the equations : 

(i) and y;"y/^-C, (2) 

In these equations x^, and y^, denote the concentrations of 

water and benzene respectivel}^ in the two phases, referred to con¬ 
stant unit quantity of alcohol while m, like w, is a constant but not 
necessarily an integer. From equations I and (i) there follows a 
series of relations. If we express the water and alcohol with refer¬ 
ence to a constant unit quantity of benzene we may write : 

(3) atwi (4) 

If such quantities of the two phases are considered that the amount 
of water in each is always constant and equal to unity we shall have 

(5) and (6) 

If all three components vary while the volume remains constant we 
have: 

*Ostwald. Lehrbuch a, II, 40, 
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The relations among the constants are shown by the following 
equations: 


C 'IQ 

QQ 


( 7 ) 

Q -- 'IQ 

■ QIQ 

cc; 

i«) 

c - 

- C C 


( 9 ) 


Since * x^, and .7, - when the two liquid phases 

become identical, we also have the relation : 


log r- 

m -f / 


(10) 


If w^e use capital letters to denote the amounts of water, benzene and 
alcohol in a given volume of the solution at the moment when the 
two phases become identical we ma\' write : 


C 



(II) 


It should be kept in mind that if equations I and (i) hold, the 
others necessarily follow, being merely algebraical transformations. 
Equation I has already been shown to describe the variations in 
composition of each of the litjuid phases in the divariant ternary 
system, two solution phases and vapor, so that the primary object of 
this paper is to test the validity of e(|uation (i ) and to determine 
the value of the exponential factor 

Since tnixtures, of water, benzene and alcohol can not be 
analyzed with any comfort gravimetrically, it was thought advisable 
to make use of an optical method. The temperature at which the 
measurements were to be made was 25*^ vsince I had already made a 
series of determinations for the single phases at that temperature. 
Solutions were made up containing five cubic centimeters of alcohol 
and varying but accurately known amounts of benzene and water. 
These latter quantities were ,so chosen that the solutions were 
exactly saturated at 25°. These solutions were warmed to 26® to 
prevent any danger of precipitation and the index of refraction for 
that temperature was determined by means of a Pulfrich’s refracto- 
meter. Laying off the amounts of benzene or of water in the solu- 
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tions along one axis and the indices of refraction along the other, it 
was pOwSsible to plot the results in a curve and the composition of any 
solution saturated at 25° could then be determined by interpolation 
on the curve if its index of refraction for 26° were known. It was 
found that the range of concentrations covered by my pre¬ 
viously published experiments' was altogether too limited for the 
present purpose. On extending it I found that the formula, 
j.85 log X -f log_^v - 0.812, continued to describe the phenomena 
even when I had fifty cubic centimeters of benzene in five cubic 
centimeters of alcohol. In table I are given the data from which I 
constructed my curve. The finst three columns give the amounts of 
the three components in the solutions and the fourth column the 
indices of refraction with reference to the sodium flame. 

TABI,i$ I 


C,H. i 

H ,0 ! 

1 

\ C,H,OH 

1 

j Index 

50. 

0-33 

5.00 

! 1-48383 

40. i 

o .;^7 

5.00 

1 1-48151 

30, i 

0.44 

5.00 

i 1-47597 

20. 1 

1 0-55 

5.00 

1 1.46627 

10. ! 

0.79 

5.00 

i 1.44226 

5-0 ! 

1.15 

5.00 

j 1-417.58 

4.0 1 

1.30 

5.00 

1 I-41035 

! 

1*52 1 

5.00 

1 1.40066 

2.0 i 

1.90 

1 5-00 

1 1-.38972 

i.s ! 

2.00 ; 

1 500 

1 I-.38650 

1 .0 

2.75 

1 

: 1-.37551 

0.S5 

3.00 

' 5.00 

1 1-37048 

0.50 , 

4.00 

5.CK) 

i '-. 3 f ^'432 

<>•33 



1.36072 


The actual ex])eriments were made by putting different amounts of 
the three components into stoppered test tubes, letting the system 
vStaiid at 25° until the two solution phases were perfectly clear, 
pipetting off portions of each layer, v/arming them to 26® and deter¬ 
mining the indices of refraction. A few preliminary experiments 
served to show in what proportions the three components should be 
taken in order to get enough of each of the layers to make it possi- 

'Jour, Phys. Chem, i, 30J (1897). 
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ble to pipette tliei^ off with comfort and at the same titne to ensure 
a sufficient range of concentrations. In Table II are given the 
experimental data as found from the curve. The Roman numerals 
serve to identify the six systems. In the second column are the 
cubic centimeters of benzene in an amount of the upper layer such 
that it contains five cubic centimeters of alcohol synthetically. In 
the third column are the values for water also expressed in cubic centi¬ 
meters and referred to five cubic centimeters of alcohol as the con¬ 
stant unit. In the foitrth and fifth columns are the corre.sponding 
values of benzene and water for the lower layer. In the sixth 
column are the values for the constant obtained from the equation 

const 

by taking for the values of benzene given in the second column 
of the table and for the values of benzene given in the fourth 
column of the table. The values for solution VI were determined 
by extrapolation and are therefore not as accurate as those for the 
other solutions. 

Taulk II 

Upper layer Lower layer 



C.,H„ 

11/ ) 


np 

Const. 

I 

8.5 

0 86 

4 8 

l.lS 

2 122 

rr 

10.4 

, <>77 

3 5 

1.40 

2.120 

in 

; 16.0 

0.61 

1.8 

2.00 

' 2.121 

IV 

24.0 

0.49 : 

0.95 

2.83 

! 2.117 

V 

1 34-5 

1 0.40 

' 0,55 

be 

0 

i 2.124 

VI 

! S'-o 

! <^-33 

0.3 

5-27 

i 2.124 


It will be seen that there is only a ver^^ vSlight variation in the con¬ 
stant ; in fact the change is so slight that there is danger of convey¬ 
ing a false idea with regard to the accuracy of the experiments. 
Fortunately, the data to be given in table VI will offset this to a 
certain extent. 

The qualitative relations vShowm in Table II are veiy surprising. 
I had supposed that in the upper layer the ratio of benzene to water 
would always exceed unity and that in the lower layer this would 
be reversed. On this assumption tlie two phases w^ould become 
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identical when the ratio of benzene to water w.as unity^ If this 
were true when the quantities of benzene and water were expressed 
in one set of units, it would no longer be true of another set of units. 
It would be rather an interesting problem—though not coming within 
the scope of this paper—to consider whether for some set of units one 
could establish the proposition that the ratio of one of the non- 
miscible liquids to the other is necessarily greater than unity in one 
liquid phase and less than unity in the other and, if this were estab¬ 
lished, to determine what those units should be. If one expresses 
the results in cubic centimeters, the relation does not hold for water 
and benzene in the presence of ethyl alcohol. In solutions I and II 
the ratio of benzene to water is greater than unity in both solution 
phases. If the concentration is expressed in reacting weights 
instead of in cubic centimeters, there is always more water than 
benzene in the lower layer and more benzene than water in the 
ui)per layer—at least so far as these six sets of measurements go. If 
it should be shown that for some set of units, the ratio of the two 
non-miscible liquids becomes unity at the point where two liquid 
phases cease to be poSvSible, we could write equation (ii) in the 
form 

-c'(12) 

by making s --2m —n -| r, since A' K by definition. 

The constant in the sixth column of Table I is not any of the 
constants in equations i~i2 but we can easily pass from it to them. 
If the concentrations of benzene and water had been exprCvSsed with 
reference to one cubic centimeter of alcohol, the constant in the 
table would have been equal to log By subtracting log 5 
we shall have log T,. In table III I have tabulated the values of 
the logarithms of the six constants in equations i~6 as obtained 
from my experiments, the unit being the cubic centimeter and 
setting m 7.55. 

The actual volume concentrations of the .solutions can not be 
determined from my experiments because we do not know how much 
expansion or contraction there is when water, benzene ajid alcohol 
are mixed in varying proportions; but this is not of the slightest 
importance so far as the ([uantitative relations which interest us are 
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Table III 



log C, 

log c, log c; j log c; 

log 

log 

I 

0.189—2 

0.340 : 0.849 — 3 1 0.660 -I 

2.151 

1.811 

II 

0. 191—2 

0.338 ; 0.853—3 ! 0 662—1 

2.147 

1.809 

III 

0.190—2 

^■339 — 3 0.661—I 

2.149 

1.810 

IV 

0,194—2 

1 0.33.5 ■ 0.859—3 ' 0.665—1 

! 2.14T 

1.806 

V 

0.1«7—2 

i 0.342 , 0.845—3 : 0.658—1 

' 2.155 1 

1 1.813 

VI 

0.187—2 

’ 0.342 : 0.84.5—3 ; 0.658—1 

: 2.155 

1.813 


0.190—2 

^•339 ' —3 0.661—I 

‘ 2.149 

1.810 


concerned. Professor Bancroft* has shown that the term for the 
volume disappears when considering one phase and the .same proof 
applies in the same way to two coexistent pha.ses. I^et be the 
volume of the upper liquid pha.se and the volume of the lower 
liquid phase taken for analysis. Dividing the amount of each of the 
components, expressed in any units whatsoever, by the volume of 
the wsolution gives the concentration per unit volume. Substituting 
thcvse values in equation II w^e get: 



Since and cancel out, we come back to equation II, thus show¬ 
ing that the actual volume occupied by any given quantity of the 
solution does not appear in the equations which describe these 
phenomena. A contraction or expansion on mixing will increase or 
decrease the volume concentration of each of the com|X)nents ; but 
it changes them all in the .same ratio and therefore does not change 
the relative concentrations. If the determinations of water, ben¬ 
zene and alcohol had been expressed in grams, it would be natural 
to show the way in which the three components vary simultaneously 
by giving the concentration of each component in one hundred 
grams of the solution. Since my measurements ate given in cubic 
centimeters I .shall tabulate the data, giving the values in cubic 


*Phys. Rev 3t 116 (1895). 
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centimeters of each component in ten cubic centimeters of the solu¬ 
tion synthetically, in other words the volume concentrations in cubic 
centimeters per ten cubic centimeters if there were neither expansion 
nor contraction on mixing. This is done in Table IV, there being, 
added in the eighth column the values of log C' as calculated from 
equation II. 

TabIvK IV 

Upper layer Lower layer 



C.H. 

H,0 

C,H,OH 

C„H, 

1 . 

H,0 

C,H,OH 

log C 

I 

5-92 

0.60 

3-48 

4-37 

1.07 

4-56 

0.529—2 

II 

6 - 4 a 

0.48 

3-09 

3-54 

I.4I 

5-05 

0.528—2 

III 

7.40 

0.29 1 

2.31 

i 2.04 

2.27 

5-69 

0.529—2 

IV 

8.13 

0.17. 

1.70 

1 1.08 

3.22 

5-70 

0.527—2 

V 

8.65 

O.IO 

1-25 

! 0-59 

4.06 

5-35 

0.530—2 

VI 

9-05 

0.06 

0.89 

j 0. 28 

4-99 

4-73 1 

0*531—2 


The changes in the constant, log C', are necessarily of the same 
order as in the first two tables and merely show^ that there have been 
no errors in the algebraical transformations. Of more interest are 
the qualitative changes in the concentration of alcohol in the lower 
layer. Instead of increasing continuously it passes through a 
maximum and decreases. This was entirely unexpected and the 
possibility of such a thing has never even been suggested. This 
apparently anomalous behavior has, of course, nothing to do with 
the choice of units. It would remain ju.st the same if the concen¬ 
trations were expressed in reacting weights per liter. 

If we know the total amounts of the water, benzene and alcohol 
in the two liquid phases, and the concentrations of those two phases, 
it is possible to calculate the amount of each phase which will be 
formed from the original mixture and thus check the accuracy of the 
results. Since it wourd be very difficult to separate the two phases 
completely and weigh each without loss, the next way would be to 
measure the volumes of the solutions formed. This would be thor¬ 
oughly unsatisfactory except in the ideal case in which neither con¬ 
traction nor expansion occurs. What we can do is to tuni the problem 
round and see whether quantities of the two phases could be found 
such that the total amounts of water, benzene and alcohol in the 
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two phasCvS should equal the initial masses or volumes of the three 
components which had been taken to form the system under consid¬ 
eration. This has been done and the results are given in Table VI. 
Since absolute agreement was not to be expected it became a ques¬ 
tion whether to divide the variations up among the three compon¬ 
ents thus minimizing the apparent error or to solve for the amounts 
of the two phases necessary to make the calculated quantities of two 
of the components equal the experimental values, concentrating the 
error upon the third component. I have adopted the latter course 
with the first four solutions and the former with the last two. In 
Table V are given the numl^r of cubic centimeters of each phase, 
synthetically, which are assumed in calculating the values in Table 
VI. Of course the sum of the two phases would add up twenty 
cubic centimeters if there were no experimeutal error. Equally of 
course, that ideal condition is not realized in any single case. In the 
second, third and fourth columns of Table VI are the values for 
benzene, water and alcohol in cubic centimeters calculated from the 
experimental concentrations of the phases and the data in Table V. 
In the fifth, sixth and seventh columns are the quantities of ben¬ 
zene, water and alcohol in cu])ic centimeters which were taken to 
form the solutions I~\T. 


Table V 


I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 


I ; 

i 3-32 : 

6.73 1 IV ; 

10.3 i 9.4 

11 1 

12.7 j 

7-5 i V , 

10.2 ; 9.8 

HI i 

i ««53 1 

9.42 I VI ' 

10.2 ! 9.7 



Tam.e VI 


Calculated 


Found 


H,0 

icAOH' C„H. 

H,0 C,H,OH 

TO.S2 

i 1.63 

j 7-70 ' h).S3 

j 

, i-f ’5 I 7-70 

JO.8I 

: 

1 7.70 JO 80 

■ 1-73 i 7-70 

9.70 

' 2.45 

1 7-79 i 9 1^ 

' 2.50 ' 7.8(j 

9*39 

i 3.20 

! 7.10 ' 9.40 

; 3.50 1 7.10 

9.40' 

, 4.08 

j f>- 5 o ; 9-40 

4.30 i 6.30 

9 . 5 <^ 

: 4^91 

! 5-50 9-45 

4.90 i 5.07 
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The relations given in equations i-6 describe the distribution 
of one component between two phases when one of the other com¬ 
ponents is kept constant and equal to unity in lx)th phases. By 
substituting from equation I in e<|uations i~6 we can get the expres¬ 
sion for the simultaneous concentrations of one component in one 
phase, and another in the other phase, the concentration of the 
remaining component being kept constant and equal to unity in 
both phases. These new equations will all hold absolutely provided 


equations I and (i) are absolutely accurate. 

When unity we have : 

xrly,=-^^C;IC^^-C-%, {la) 

yrix:‘-~^ cjc^ (2a) 

When X unity we have : 

c; IC"' Ua) 

When ^ unity we have : 

yr r/'r- (5a) 

^ q I (6a) 


In addition there are a series of relations for the distribution of 
one component between the two phases when one of the other com¬ 
ponents is kept constant in one phase and the remaining one in the 
other phase. They may be deduced from the preceding six equa¬ 
tions by substituting for the conditions there imposed the conditions 
that what are now variables in those equations shall be coiivStant and 
efjual to unity. Doing this we get the following results : 

When -- y^ unity we have : 



sj^r‘-~-c"ic 

(laa) 

When y^ -- x^ ~ 

unity we have : 



s;izr=--c,ic 

(2aa) 

When x^ - -~ 

unity we have : 



y myj.+, ^ QQ. 


When x^-' — 

unity we have; 




(4aa) 
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When “ unity we have : 

-- CIC ^ ( 5 ««) 

When Zj ~ j', unity we have : 

WC/'^^C ( 6 aa) 

Of this last batch of equations only the one marked (2aa) is of any 
importance. Letting ujm p and condensing the constants in the 
equation into a single one the relation may be written in the form : 

2/1,7^- constant III. 

Here is the amount of alcohol in a constant quantity of water and 
the amount of alcohol in a constant quantity of benzene. This 
is the form in which Nernst should have deduced his Distribution 
Theorem.' The actual form differs only slightly from this but the 
difference is fundamental. Nenrst whites the equation as follows : 

cJ'ICf - constant IV 

where c^ is the concentration of alcohol in the lower or aqueous 
layer, expressed in reacting weights per liter of the solution, 
c, is the concentration of alcohol in the upper or benzene layer 
expressed in the same units, while n is a constant and an integer, 
equal to one when the reacting weight of alcohol is the same in the 
two solvents. Equation IV is deduced on the express condition that 
the two non-miscible liquids do not become more soluble in each 
other with increasing addition of the consolute liquid—a condition 
which is never fulfilled theoretically. Equation III is free from this 
restriction and contains only the assumption—made also in deducing 
equation IV—that the equilibrium between the phases is described 
by the Mass Law. Equation III is therefore applicable to all con¬ 
centrations, equation IV only to unrealizable ones. P'or very dilute 
solutions and for cases where the exponential factor p does not differ 
much from unity, the two equations III and IV will give practically 
the same results because in very dilute solutions the mass and the 
volume concentrations are proportional, while the slight differences 
between the experimental values and those calculated from equation 
IV can be attributed to a.s.sociation or dissociation. With increasing 

*Zeit. ph3)'s. Cliem. 8, no (1891). 
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concentration of alcohol a comparison between the equations becomes 
superfluous because one describes the facts and the other does not. 

From the data which we already have it is possible to calculate 
all the constants in equation III. Since n i.85 and m = 1.55 
njm -^r.ip because the accuracy with which n and m are known 
does not justify another decimal place in the quotient. The constant 
in the equation is equal to the mth root of CJC. Since log 
C -" 0.820—2 and log o.jjp the logarithm of the constant will 
be o This refers to the concentration of alcohol in cubic centi¬ 
meters by synthesis in one cubic centimeter of water for one phase 
and in one cubic centimeter of benzene’for the other. If we wish 
to express the concentrations with respect to five cubic centimeters 
of water and benzene respectively we must add o,rg log 5 to this 
value which gives us /.//^ for the logarithm of the constant and 
I2.g6 for the constant itself. The experimental value is 12.gr and 
this discrepancy of less than one-half of one percent would be wiped 
out if the value of nlm had been carried out to one more place of 
decimals. In the second column of Table VII are the concentrations 
of alcohol expressed in cubic centimeters by synthesis per five cubic 
centimeters of benzene in the upper layer in the third column are 
the concentrations of alcohol in the lower phase, expressed in cubic 
centimeters and referred to five cubic centimeters of water as the unit. 
In the fourth column are the values of the constant as calculated 
from these data by the formula 

while in the fifth column is the predicted value of this constant. 

TABI.E VII 




5 ^, 

const 

calc. 

I 

2.94 

21.2 

12.91 

12.96 

II 

.2.41 

17.9 

12.88 

12.96 

III 

1.56 

12.5 

12.94 

12.96 

IV 

1.04 

8.77 

12.74 

12.96 

V 

0-73 

6.59 

12.91 

12.96 

VI 

0.49 

4.72 

12.91 

12.96 


‘Deduced from Table II. 
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In this paper there is given a complete discussion of the equilibrium 
between two liquid phases at constant temperature for systems made 
up of two non-miscible liquids and a third consolute with the other 
two, when the whole isotherm can be presented by a single equation. 
The relations deduced have been tested by means of experiments 
upon the system, benzene, water and ethyl alcohol. It is also shown 
that one must use mass concentrations in expressing the distribution 
of a substance between two liquid phases. 

Cornell University 



SOLUBILITY AND FREEZING-POINT 


BY D. MCINTOSH 

If we add to a binary solution, made up of the components A 
and B, a third component C which is non-miscible with A, the par¬ 
tial pressure of this latter substance will be increased. A striking 
instance of this was noted by Bussy and Buignet' with the cyanids 
and hydrocyanic acid. In this case the twe substances which are to 
be treated as non-miscible have a common ion. RolofF^ has shown 
tliat addition of potassium chlorid to an aqueous solution of acetic 
acid increases the partial pressure of the acid ; but he has apparently 
dropped the subject as not worth further study. Very recently, 
FreyeP has shown that if sugar be added to aejneous alcohol the 
boiling point of the solution is lowered and not raised. But one 
explanation of this phenomena seems possible. The addition of 
sugar to the solution must decrease the partia) pressure of the w^ater 
vapor and the observed increase in the total pressure of the system 
must be due to the precipitation of alcohol by sugar. Since sugar 
is not soluble in alcohol, it could have been predicted that the par¬ 
tial pressure of the alcohol vapor would increase with addition of 
sugar to the solution though there are as yet no data on which to 
base any quantitative predictions. If the substance A can exist as 
a solid phase at the temperature of the experiment, the addition of 
C will make the solution more nearly saturated with respect to A. If 
the concentration of A be sufficiently high this subvStance will be 
precipitated by C. When alcohol is added in sufficient quantity to 
almovSt any salt solution, there is precipitation of salt. If we adopt 
Ostwald’s definition that that which separates is solvent, we should 

'Comptes rendus, 58, 841 (1864). 

*Zeit. phys. Chem. 11, 23 (1893). 

3 Zeit. angew. Chem. 654 (1896). 
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call this a case of a'^rise of freezing point. This is not really the 
case. It has already been shown that the curve for the system, salt, 
solution and vapor, is a solubility curve and not a fusion curve so 
that when we add alcohol to a saturated salt solution we are precip¬ 
itating one solute by another. It is a case of diminished solubility 
and not one in which we may .speak of a rise of freezing point, 
though qualitatively the two phenomena are the same. 

There is no difficulty in finding an instance that is not open to 
the above objection. If we add alcohol to benzene we lower the 
freezing point of the latter. On adding water in insufficient quanti- 
ties to produce a second liquid phase we should expect to find the 
freezing point of the benzene raised. We should thus have the 
unu.sual phenomenon of a .solution freezing at higher and higher 
temperatures the more concentrated it l)ecomes, in .spite of the fact 
that it is pure .solvent that separates. I have been able to find only 
one recorded in.stance of this and that a very unsatisfactory one. 
Roloff‘ determined the freezing points of mixtures of benzene, 
acetic acid and water, water and benzene being the two non-mi.scible 
sub.stances. He .starts with benzene and water and adds acetic acid 
in varying amounts. He finds that, for a given ratio of benzene to 
acetic acid, the benzene freezes at higher and higher temperatures 
depending on the amount of water present. Since there are two 
liquid layers pre.sent he has no difficulty in explaining this. Some 
of the acetic acid passes into the acjueous phase and the real concen¬ 
tration in the benzene phase is thus le.ss than it would be if no water 
were present. He adds : <<It is especially to be noticed that, as far 
as the course of the curves is wncerned, it makes no difference 
whether water and benzene occur in two coexi.sting liquid phases or 
whether they form a homogeneous solution (on addition of enough 
acetic acid).o From this one is justified in concluding that Roloff 
might have observed a rise of freezing point if he had added acetic 
acid to benzene and then water iiivStead of proceeding in tlie opposite 
order. While he has thus stated the fact that pre.sence of water 
raises the freezing point of solutions of acetic acid in benzene, he 
does not state which, if any, of his published measurements refer to 


*Zeit. phys. Chem. 17, 353 (1895). 
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systems with only one liquid phase. He offers no explanation oi 
the phenomenon and evidently regards it as of minor importance. 

Matters being in this state I have, at the suggestion of Profes¬ 
sor Bancroft, made some experiments in order to bring out more 
clearly the relations between solubility and freezing point in ternary 
mixtures. 

When we have two non-miscible substances A and C and a 
third substance B with which the other two are miscible we can dis¬ 
tinguish two cases. I. The component A can exist as solid phase 
under the conditions of the experiment. Under these circumstances 
addition of C to the liquid phase containing A and B will raise the 
temperature at which A can exist as solid phase. That is the case 
which we have been discussing. 

II. The component B can exist as solid pha.se under the 
conditions of the experiment. Under these circumstances addition 
of B to the liquid phase containing A and B will lower the 
temperature at which B can exist as solid phase and this lowering 
will be more than it would be if A and C were miscible to some 
extent. This proposition will be discus.sed and tested later in the 
paper. 

The first experiments to test Case I were made with benzene, 
methyl alcohol and water in the hope that methyl alcohol might 
present some special advantages in the way of solvent power. This 
proved not to be the case, so I changed to ethyl alcohol as being 
cheaper and satisfactory in all respects. The benzene used had been 
previously purified by crystallization, treatment with sodium and 
fractional distillation. As it had been standing in the bottle nearly 
three years since that time, 1 recrystallized it twice. The methyl 
alcohol was dried over anhydrous copper sulfate and subjected to 
fractional distillation. The ethyl alcohol was treated first with lime, 
then with copper sulfate and distilled. The water was the distilled 
water of the laboratory and the measurements were made with the 
ordinary Beckmann apparatus. The freezing mixture was made of 
salt and ice and, since its temperature was often eight degrees below 
the freezing point of the solutions, it is clear that no great accuracy 
can be claimed for the mea,surenients. Each freezing point was 
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determined twice and the mean taken. When these values differed 
by more than 0.05® another determination was made. 

With methyl alcohol and benzene three solutions were taken 
and water added to these. Each solution contained one hundred 
grams of benzene but there were 36.oj g methyl alcohol in the first, 
36,62 g methyl alcohol in the second and 62.60 g methyl alcohol in 
the third. The absolute freezing points of these .solutions were not 
determined, only the change on adding water. In all cases great 
care was taken to be sure that no second liquid phase was formed. In 
Table I are the data for the system, benzene, nietiiyl alcohol and 
water. Under the heading << water )> are given the grams of water 
per hundred’ grams of benzene instead of the actual amount of 
water added. Under A are the changes in the freezing points. In 
this, as in succeeding tables, the plus sign denotes a rise of temper¬ 
ature and the minus sign a fall. 

Taklk I 


Solution I Solution II Solution III 


roog 

benzene 

100 g 

benzene 

100 g 

benzene 

38.03 g CH.OH 

56.62 g CH/)II 

62.69 g CH,OH 

Water 


Water 

A 

Water 

! 

i 

1 

0.07 

4 0.08° 

0.40 

' -1 0.46° 

0.57 

1 4-0.51° 

0.65 

0-54 

1.18 

0.97 

1-25 

! 1-05 

1.11 

0.90 

'• 5 .=> 

r.26 

2.96 

I 2.30 

1.58 

1.23 i 

i 3.09 

; 2.42 

4-63 

i 3-36 

2.06 

1*59 ! 

! 3-85 

1 2.96 



2.53 

1 i 

i 4*73 

3 * 3 <^ 


' 


It will be noticed that the freezing point does rise and that we 
are not dealing with imperceptible variations. In the vSecond and 
third solution the rise was more than three degrees. It was not part 
of the original plan of the paper to attempt to express the rise of 
freezing point mathematically in terms of the amount of water added 
since the chief object was to establish the purely qualitative fact of 
a rise of freezing point. Having the data at my hand, however, it 
seemed a pity not to see whether any relations could be discovered. 
On plotting the data for the three solutions, using the logarithm of the 
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amount of water added as one coordinate and the logarithm of the rise 
of temperature as the other, I was surprised to find that all the points 
lay on a straight line. In other words the data can be expressed by 
an equation of the form : 

— - — constant (i) 

where ^ is the number of grams of water per one hundred grams of 
benzene, while J is the rise of temperature. This differs from the 
van *t Hoff-Raoult formula for the change of the freezing point of a 
binary solution with the concentration in that n is necessarily unity 
in the latter formula while for these experiments we have empirically 
n - o.p. In Table II are given the calculated data for the change 
of temperature with changing concentration, obtained by means of 
the formula : 

0.9 log g — log J 0.076 
Table II 


A 

A 

A 

' ' .4 1 

A 

A 

calc 

found 

calc 

found ! 

calc 

found 

0.09° 

0.08° 

0.37° 

__ 

0.46° j 

0.51° 

p 

(in 

0 

0.57 

0-54 

0.97 

0.97 1 

1.03 

1.05 

0.92 

0.90 

1.25 

1.26 i 

2.23 

2.30 

1.27 

1-23 ! 

2.32 

2.42 1 

3*33 

3 - 3 fi 

1.64 

i 1-59 i 

2.83 

2.96 j 



1.94 

■ 1.83 i 

3-40 1 

3-39 ' 



While the significance of the 

constants in 

the formula is not 


known, the equation seems to represent the facts. It was to be 
expected that the exponential factor would not change with varying 
amounts of methyl alcohol; but it is very remarkable that the inte¬ 
gration constant remains unaltered. This must be a coincidence 
and I have not found it to hold true when ethyl alcohol is substituted 
for methyl alcohol. It is possible that the three curves do not coin¬ 
cide exactly even in this case. A slightly closer agreement l>etween 
formula and fact could be obtained by using somewhat different 
integration constants in the three series ; but this savors too much 
of arbitrariness in view of the fact that the differences do not exceed 
the experimental error. 
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With benzene, ethyl alcohol and water I wished to make some 
determinations along the isotherms in order to see how the relative 
quantities of alcohol and water could var3^ at constant temperature 
and still have benzene as solid phase in equilibrium with the solu¬ 
tion. To do this it was necessary to know the differences between 
the freezing points of the various benzene-alcohol mixtures. Since 
the freezing points were follow^ed for a range of nearly ten degrees 
it was neceSvSary to reset the thermometer ; but it is hoped that no 
considerable error was thus introduced. The results are given in 
Table III. Under ((alcohol)) are grams of alcohol per hundred 
grams of benzene and under (( J found)) the observed changes in 
freezing point. 

Tablk III 


Alcohol 

A found ! 

J calc 

Alcohol 

J found 

J calc 

3-53 

-1.67“ : 

* ^• 75 '' 

44-17 

- 4 - 90 ° 

4.87" 

5-21 

2.03 . 

2 05 

45-17 

4-93 

4-93 

7.16 

2-33 , 

2.33 

5r 10 

5-41 

5-26 

8.51 

2.49 

2-49 

^5-28 

5-52 

5-57 

9.41 

2.60 

2.60 

, 62.10 

5-86 i 

5-97 

11.67 

2.vS2 

2.83 

73-92 

6.55 , 

6.62 

17.60 

3'34 ' 

3 32 

' 78.39 

6.96 

6.86 

19.12 

3-40 

3-44 

81.23 

6.98 

7.01 

22.37 

3.60 

3 -b 7 

« 7-45 

7-33 

7-33 

29.72 1 


4.11 

93-3 2 

7-77 ' 

7.62 

34-21 

4-33 

4-35 

100. 10 

S.51 

7-95 

44-17 

4 -90 

4.S2 

113.07 

8.91 

8.55 

45-17 

4-93 ' 

4.87 

123.52 

9-55 

9.02 


The lowering of the freezing point is surprising!}' small. Forty-six 
grams produce a change of only about five degrees while the depres¬ 
sion with ninety-two grams is but a trifle over seven and one-half 
degrees. The form of the curve is rather curious. When plotted 
on logarithmic coordinate pa])er there seems to be a change of curv¬ 
ature when there are fifty grams of alcohol to one hundred grams of 
l>en2ene. It is not very strongly marked and may be due to experi¬ 
mental error. It does not .seem probable that there should be a 
point of discontinuity here because there is no new .solid phase 
which can separate so far as -is now known. The first portion of 
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the curve on the logarithmic paper is surprisingly like a straight 
line while the second portion varies perceptibly from a straight line 
only in the last three measurements. It is therefore possible to rep¬ 
resent the range of temperatures covered by my measurements by 
the two empirical formulas : 

04 log ^ log J 0.975—1 

0.6 log^ — log z/ 0.500 

The values under ((cdo) in Table III were obtained from these 
equations, the first equation giving the results in the third column 
and the second the results in the sixth column. Whether these 
equations have any real significance is a question which I am unable 
to answer. Merely as interpolation formulas they are interesting 
and may prove useful. 

Beckmann^ has made some determinations with benzene and 
alcohol but his results do not agree with mine. He finds that 52.45 
g alcohol lower the freezing point of benzene five degrees while my 
measurements show that forty-eight grams are necessary. CurioUvSly 
enough, if we assume that Beckmann’s data were given as grams of 
alcohol in one hundred grams of solution, his results agree abso¬ 
lutely with mine. In the first column of Table IV is the amount of 
alcohol as given by Beckmann ; in the second the amount of alcohol 
per hundred grams of benzene if the figures in the first column 
refer to grams of alcohol per hundred grams of solution ; in the 
third column the observed depressions of the freezing point. 

Table IV 


Ale., 

! Alc.j 


3 - 4«3 

3.60 

-1.705^ 

5.811 

6.17 

2.220 

8.843 

9-71 

2.725 

14.63 

17.14 

3-445 

22.58 

29.18 

4.180 

32.45 

47-97 1 

5.000 


While it seems most improbable that any experimental errors 
could be exactly eliminated by such a correction, it is even more 

*Zeit. phys. Chem. 3,728 (18S8), 
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improbable that Beckmann should have made such a mistake in 
giving the concentrations of his solutiotis. Since presence of water 
would raise the freezing point, it is quite possible that the discrep¬ 
ancy between the two sets of results may be clue to traces of water 
in my alcohol.’ 

To five different mixtures of benzene and alcohol I added water 
and determined the rise of freezing point. The data are given in 
Table V the values for the ethyl alcohol and the water being grams 
of those substances in one hundred grams of benzene. 


Tahi.k V 


I 70.65 g Alcohol 

III 

75-47 g Alcohol 

Water 

J, found 

J, calc 

Water 

J, found 

calc 

I 

0.55 

p 

O'.* 

c 

0 

“1 0.35" 

5.82 

+ 3-38° 

^■ 3 • 23 ‘’ 

0.99 

0.55 

0-55 

9.70 

4-74 

4-73 

2-33 

1.05 

1.05 

12.38 

5-51 

5-69 

4*15 ; 

; 1-63 

1.62 

• 5'33 

6. II 

6.67 

4.82 

1 t.87 

i.«i 




6.92 

i 2.16 

2.37 

IV 

94.66 g Alcohol 

8.30 

2.69 

2.78 

1 






Water 

found 

J, calc 

II 

72. g Alcohol 







1-^5 

1 0.41° 

+ 0 - 95 ° 

Water 

J, found 

J. calc 

1! 3.«5 

2.20 

1 2.34 



6.22 

j 3-60 

j - 3-35 

1.74 1 

+ 0.88° 

d 0.89° 

/ 



4-43 

1-97 i 

2.07 

V 122.77 g Alcohol 

8.67 i 

3.22 i 

2.97 







Water 

j J. found 

1 z/j calc 

HI 

7S.4.7 g Alcohol 


1 

{ I ey 

1 




7.00 

1 + 3 - 00 ° 

i -1 3-17° 

Water 

J, found 

J, calc 

II.18 

1 4-53 

1 4-50 


1 


j 13-38 

i 5-27 

! 5-15 

2.48 1 


-i 1.70° 

11 16.09 

5-92 

1 5-92 

4-79 

i 2-77 

2.79 

!: 18.97 

6.71 

1 6.71 


Here again we get a striking confirmation of the theory that addi¬ 
tion of a third substance, insoluble in the solvent, raises the freezing 
point of the latter even wdien no second liquid phase is fonned. In 


‘Tanatar finds even more of a depression than Beckmann, Zeit. anorg. 
Chem. 13 , 229 (1896). 
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solution III the temperature at which solid benzene can exist in 
equilibrium with the solution has been brought to within less than 
a degree of the freezing point of pure benzene. Without laying too. 
much stress on the results, it seemed desirable to calculate the rise 
of freezing point with addition of water in the same way as had been 
done with benzene, methyl alcohol and water. The results thus 
obtained are given under the heading <<Jcalc>) in Table V. In 
Table VI are the formulas used in calculating these data. 

Tabi.e VI 

I 0.75 log^ log ^ 0.255 
II 0.75 log^-*- log A^ 0.230 

III 0.75 log^r log A^ --- 0.065 

IV 0,75 log.e' - log A^ 0.070 

V ^>.75 log log 4 0.133 

There are two points to be noticed with respect to this table. 
The integration constants are not identical for all the solutions 
studied as was the case with methyl alcohol. The integration con¬ 
stants decrease, pass through a minimum and increase again with 
increasing concentration of ethyl alcohol. It therefore seems prob¬ 
able that wdth solutions containing anywhere from seventy-five to 
ninety-five grams of ethyl alcohol per hundred grams of benzene we 
should get the same phenomenon as with methyl alcohol. Con¬ 
versely we should expect that with methyl alcohol a variation of the 
concentration in either direction would show an increase in the 
value of the integration constant. 

From the data in Tables III and V it is possible to construct a 
series of isotherms showing qualitatively the way in which the 
concentration of alcohol and water must vary in order to keep the 
freezing point of iienzene constant. This has been done and the 
results are given in Table VII where the concentrations of alcohol 
and water are expressed in grams of these two substances per hun¬ 
dred grams of benzene while the temperatures are measured from 
the freezing point of benzene as the zero point. 

I had hoped to be able to express these isotherms quantitatively by 
a suitable application of the Mass I^aw; but this has not proved 
possible. The general form of the curves is such as to make it 
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Tabt.k Vli 


4^3 


Temp. -■ 4 ° Temp. — 6^^ 


Alcohol 

Water 

Alcohol 

i Water 

28.2 

i 

0.0 ; 

^ 3-3 

0.0 

75.5 1 

4-2 1 

75-5 

0-95 

94-7 1 

7.0 ij 

94.7 

3-4 

122.7 

14.0 1 

122.7 

8.0 

Tetnp. 5° 

Temp. 

- 6.6° 

46.2 

0.0 

72.5 

0.0 

75*5 

2.5 

75-5 

0.15 

94-7 

4.9 

94.6 

2.7 

122.7 

10.6 

122.7 

6.4 


seem probable that dilTerent conditions prevail above and below 
5”. While I am by no means prepared to state that this is the 
fact, it is certainly curious when taken in connection with the 
])eliaviorof the system containing benzene and alcohol only. 

I have also made a few measurements with crystallized cupric 
chlorid, benzene and water. Since cupric chlorid is insoluble in 
benzene and soluble in alcohol, addition of it should raise the tem¬ 
perature at which benzene first crystallizes. In Table VIII are the 
experimental data. The original solution contained 70./p g alcohol 
per hundred grams of benzene. In the first column are grams of cupric 
chlorid per hundred grams of benzene ; in the second, grams of 
water per hundred grains of benzene; in the third, the observed 
rise of freezing point ; in the fourth, the rise due to the water, esti¬ 
mated from my other experiments; in the fifth, the difference 

Table VIII 


CuCl, i 

H ,0 

I 

1 ^H,,0 

j JCuCl, 

1.29 1 

0.35 

' 4 0.24° 

i 4 0.20° 

i +0.04° 

2.98 ! 

0.80 

' 0.61 

0.42 

1 0.19 

5.18 ! 

1-39 

1 1,28 

; 0.68 

! 0.40 

8.68 ' 

2.33 

i 1.99 

' 1.05 

1 0.94- 
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between the third and the fourth columns or the rise due to the 
cupric chlorid. 

Since the addition of water to a benzene-alcohol mixture 
decreases the effect of the alcohol in lowering the freezing point of 
the benzene, it is to be expected that the addition of benzene and 
water to alcohol will lower the vapor prcvssure of the alcohol more 
than the same number of reacting weights of benzene alone or of 
water alone. In other words we should expect that the vapor pres¬ 
sure of the alcohol would be decreased more by two solutes which 
were non-miscible than by the same concentrations of two which 
were mutually soluble. If we change from alcohol as solvent to 
some substance which can exist as solid phase at the temperature of 
the experiment we should expect to find the molecular depression 
due to either solute increased by the presence of the other when the 
two are non-mivScible. This has been formulated by Abegg* as fol¬ 
lows ; The depres.sion of the freezing point by two solutes is 
distinctly greater than the sum of the single depressions and can be 
calculated, by means of a single assumption, with sufficient accur¬ 
acy)). Although Abegg’s experiments certainly justify this posi¬ 
tion, it seems to me probable that it will have to be modified some¬ 
what before long. For the moment we will limit the discusvsion to 
the cases where the solutes are non-miscible. Abegg*^ found that 

Tablk IX 

A A 

i.yio"^ n/2 KBr 1.710° 

1.855 n CH.COOH 1.756 

3.565 Sum 3.466 

3.902 Observed 3* 619 

11/2 KBr 1.710 n/4 LijjSO^ “-1.136 

n NHjj 1.3^9 n CHgCOOH 1*756 

Sum 3-079 Sum 

Observed 3.156 Observed 

‘Zeit. pliys. Chcin. 15, 260 (1S94). 

"Bud. 11, 259 (1893) 


2.892 

3.169 


11/2 KBr 
11 C\H,OH 

Sum 

Observed 
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with potassium brotnid in presence of ethyl alcohol, acetic acid or 
ammonia the depression for the two substances was greater than the 
sum of the single depressions and that this was also the case with 
lithium sulfate and acetic acid. His data are given in Table IX. 
Under the heading (< Observed >> is the change of freezing point for 
the mixture. 

While there is no doubt that the observed depression is greater 
than the sum of the single depressions and that the percentage dif¬ 
ferences agree qualitatively with what one might reasonably expect 
to occur, it must be admitted that these particular combinations are 
not ideal ones for bringing out the important part due to the relative 
solubilities of the three components. More suitable for my purpose 
are the experiments of Tanatar, Choina and Jozirew^ upon salts in 
the presence of methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol or acetone. In Table 
X are given the concentrations of their original solutions expressed 
in grams per thousand grams of water ; the observed change of freez¬ 
ing point and the molecular depression K calculated from the 
formula : 

MJ 

^ K where M is the reacting weight. 

Table X 



Concentration 1 

^ i 

K 

I 

loo g C,H,OH 

-4.00° i 

1.84 

II 

200 g CjHjOH ! 

8-45 , 

1-95 

III 

250 g C,H.OH ; 

II. 00 1 

1 2.02 

IV 

100 g CH,OH I 

5-3 

! 1*70 

V 

200 g CH,OH 

10.7 I 

1.71 

VI 

100 g ch;coch, I 

3-2 ; 

1.86 

VII 

200 g CHicOCH, : 

6.4 j 

i 1.86 

VIII 1 

300 g CH,COCH, 

9.2 

1.81 


All three solutes are fairly (< normal)) even at these concentrations, 
the variations from the theoretical value not exceeding ten percent. 
In Table IX are the results obtained by adding various sub¬ 
stances to these eight solutions. In the first columns are the 

*Zeit. phys, Chem. 15, 124 (1894) ; Zeit. anorg. Chem. 9 i 229 (1895); I2» 
229 (1896). 
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names and concentrations of the substances, except that n is used in 
the sense of one reacting weight in one thousand grams of water 
instead of one liter of the solution. Under are the molecular 
depressions for these substances at these concentrations in pure 
water. Under K^ — are the molecular depressions for the same 
substances in the first five solutions of Table X, the freezing points 
of those solutions being taken as zero. Thus a solution containing 
one-half a reacting weight of sodium chlorid, two hundred and fifty 
grams of ethyl alcohol and one thousand grams of water froze at 
14'^C. Since the same solution, minus the .sodium chlorid, froze at 
— 11°, the depression due to the salt is three degrees and the 
molecular depression is six. 

Table XI 



_ 

Ko 

K, 

K, 

' ■ 

K, 

K. 

K. 

n 

NaCl 

3-51 

4-45 

5 40 

5-90 

4.82 

.s.i 

n/2 

NaCl 

3-50 

4 60 

5.60 

6.0 

5-0 


n 

KCl 

3-36 

425 

5-25 

5-30 

4.0 

4.6 

11/2 

KCl 

3-30 

4,40 

5-50 

6.0 

4-2 

3.2 

n/2 

KNO, 

30 

3 70 

j 


1 


n 

KHr 

3-51 

4.10 

: 5-0 

5 -T 5 

1 3 -8 

4.4 

n/2 

KBr 

3-50 j 

4.40 

1 5-10 

540 

i 4-0 1 

4.2 

n 

KI 

3-52 

4*00 

1 4-45 

4.40 1 

3-9 ! 

4.4 

n/2 

KI i 

3-52 1 

4.20 

: 4.60 

4 - 3 ^^ 1 

4-2 ! 

5.2 

n 

Sugar ' 

1.85 ! 

2.90 

! 3-65 

3-35 

2-85 1 

3-6 

11/2 

Sugar i 

1.85 i 

2.90 

1 3.80 

3.90 1 

3-24 1 

3.8 


We see that there is a very large increa.se in the molecular depres¬ 
sion due to the pre.sence of alcohol, ethyl or methyl ; that this 
increase is greater the more alcohol is present and that it increa.ses 
as the ratio of alcohol to salt increases so that the values for half 
normal salt solutions are, with one exception, larger than those for the 
normal solutions. We see also that cane sugar shows the same 
abnormal behavior as the salts, not becau.se it is an electrolyte for it 
is not; but because it is precipitated from aqueous .solution by 
alcohol. 

Since acetone po.ssesses less precipitating power than either ethyl 
or methyl alcohol we should expect to find somewhat lower values for 
the molecular depression when this liquid replaces alcohol in the 
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solution. In Table XII the date under the headings Kg — refer 
to the results obtained when starting from the last three solutions of 
Table X. 

TABI.E XII 


1 

1 

1 

K„ 


K, 

Kg 

1 

NaCl ! 

3-51 

4-15 

4*65 

5.20 

KCl j 

3-3^’ 

3-9 

4-35 

4-75 

KBr 1 

3-51 

3-7 

’ 3.H3 

4.10 

KI i 

3-52 

' 3-3 

: 3-10 ; 

2. So 

Sugar 1 

1.85 

- 3-3 

3.10 

2.80 


The values are lower than the corresponding ones in Table XI and 
with potassium iodid we actually get a decrease in the constant 
instead of an increase while with sugar we have the value appar¬ 
ently passing through a maximum. 

I have made a few measurements with alcohol, sugar and 
water hi order to verify these results of Tanatar’s for other con¬ 
centrations. In Table XIII are the data for sugar and water, 
alcohol and water. The concentrations are expressed in reacting 
weights per thousand grams of water. Under K are the molecular 
depressions. In Tabie XIV are the values for sugar in a solution 
containing 0,78 reacting weights of alcohol per thousand grams of 
water. Under K, and are the molecular depressions with and 
without alcohol, the latter l^eing taken from Table XIII. The 
values for are larger than those for Kp until we come to the last 
determination. In Table XV are the data for alcohol in solutions 
containing 0.28 and 0.77 reacting weights of sugar respectively, 

Table XIII 


Sugar 

1 ^ 

0,07 

-0.13 

0.20 

0.41 

0.37 

0.76 

0,64 

1.36 

0,79 

1-73 

0.96 

2.09 

1*55 

3-55 


K 

1 Alcohol 

1,86 i 

0.199 

2.05 

2.06 

i 0.442 
0.606 

2. 12 

: 0.854 

2.19 * 

2.18 

1.150 

2.29 ' 



A 1 

K 

r 

-- 0 - 37 ° 

1.86 

0.83 : 

1.88 

1.14 i 

1.88 

1.58 ! 

1.85 

2.09 ; 

1.82 
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Table XIV 
Alcohol = 0.78 



Sugar 

i 

1 


K, 


K, 



0.16 

1 „ 

0.38“ 

2.38 



1.96 



0.44 


1.06 

2.41 



2.08 



0.68 


1-52 

2.24 



2.14 



0.79 

1 

1-73 1 

2.19 



2.19 





Table XV 






Sugar 

0.28 



Sugar - 

- 0.77 


Alcohol 

A 

!”k, 

1 

1 

j ^0 

ii 1 

!l Alcohol 1 

|. ^ 

A 


j ] 

1 K, 1 

K, 

0.25 

-0.49° 

I 1.96 

! 1.86 

!| i 

0.33 ■ 

-0.75° 

1.. " 

1 22.7 i 

i 1-87 

0.86 

1.68 

1 ^*93 

i 1-85 

i, 0-78 ; 

1.67 

1 21.4 

1 1.88 


2.56 

I 1-97 

I 1.81 

1.28 1 

2.85 

21.0 

I 1.86 

1 


1 

1 

' 1-79 ' 

3-65 

20.4 

i 1.80 


per thousand grams of water. With more sugar we get an increas¬ 
ingly abnormal value for the molecular depression. 

It occurred to me that with water, alcohol and a salt, one should 
obtain different results when the salt was soluble in alcohol and 
when it was not. To test this I made some measurements with 


cupric chlorid and with barium chlorid the results of which are 
given in Table XVI. The concentrations are reacting weights 
(not equivalents) per thousand grams of water. 

Table XVI 


Alcohol ” 0.84 Alcohol - 1.02 


CuCl, 

A 

K i 

_ ,1 

1 BaCl. 

A \ 

K 

0.12 

—0.67° 

5.58 1 

1 

1 0.09 

—0.47° 

5.22 

0.38 

2.12 

5-58 

1 0.31 

1.66 

5.36 

0.62 

3-52 

1 5,68 II 0.46 1 

, 2.53 

5 -50 

0.83 

’ 4*75 

' 5-72 ' 

' 0.54 

' 300 

5-56 


To my surprise there was either no difference to be detected 
between the two salts or, if anything, cupric chlorid was more 
abnormal than barium chlorid. I am not able to offer a satisfactory 
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explanation of this phenomenon. It may be that the dissociation of 
the cupric chlorid is affected very slightly by the alcohol and that of 
barium chlorid a great deal ; but that is purely hypothetical and 
further invevStigation will be necessary in order to clear up this point. 

We have now considered the two cases where the solid phase is 
one of the tw^o non-miscible components and the one where it is 
neither of them. The third case that occurs experimentally is the 
one in which each of the components is miscible to a certain extent 
with either of the others. It has already been stated that Abegg 
makes no distinction between this case and the second in so far as 
the change of the freezing point is concerned. In support of this 
view we have Abegg’s own niea.surements with glycerol or acetone 
and aqueous alcohol. Here the difference between the total depres¬ 
sion and the sum of the partial depressions is practically tlie same 
percentage of the total change as in the case of sugar and methyl 
alcohol. This is confirmed by the experiments of Tanatar with 
acetone and ethyl alcohol. On the other hand Abegg finds that 
with potassium acetate and acetic acid in aqueous solution the sum 
of the single depressions exceeds the observed depre.ssion slightly. 
Tanatar finds tliat the molecular depression of methyl alcohol in 
water is unchanged by presence of acetone and that acetic acid gives 
the same values wiien methyl or ethyl alcohol is present and decreas¬ 
ing values in presence of acetone. In benzene solutions we get much 
less than the theoretical values. In Tables XVII and XVIII are 
some data illustrating this point.' In Table XVII are the changes 
of the freezing iK)int and the molecular depressions caused by adding 
the specified quantities of ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol or acetone to 
one thousand grams of benzene. In Table XVIII are the molecular 
depressions obtained by adding one reacting w^eight of the sub¬ 
stances mentioned to the solutions given in Table XVII. The 
method of tabulating is the same as in Tables X and XI. The 
values under were not given by Tanatar «and were taken from 
Beckmann/ Auwers® and Ostw'ald* and are therefore to be considered 

*Tanatar^ Choina and Jozirew, Zeit. anorg. Cheni. la, 229 (1896). 

=*Zeit. phys. Cheiri. 3 , 715 (1888). 

’Ibid 13 , 689 (1893). 

'♦Lehrbuch I, 750. 
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only as rough approximations when applied to these particular 
experiments. 

Table XVII 


Concentration 


A 


I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 


I loo g CjHjOH 
I 200 g C^HjOH 
I loo g C,H,OH 
i 20 ogCH,OH 
i loo g CH,COCH,. 
i 200 g CH.COCH, I 


-3-1° 

4-3 

3-3 

4.2 

7-7 

13.0 


Table XVIII 


K 


1-43 

0.99 

1.06 

0.67 

4-59 

3.88 


CH,OH 

Camphor 

CHCl, 

CH3CbOH 

C^HgOH 



K. 

1 

K, 

K. 

1 K, 

! - 

1.70 1 

0.50 

1 

i 0.30 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 0.60 

i 0-37 

4-94 1 

4-45 

{ 

4-15 

; 4-35 

4.4 

. 4-37 

5-11 : 

4-53 

i 4.20 

4.40 

4.10 



2 .,35 1 

1-13 

! 1.00 

0.70 

0.70 

0.12 

! 0.22 

1.98 ! 


1 

0.45 

' 0.40 

0.62 

^ 0-37 


With camphor and chloroform there is a marked though not 
extraordinary decrease in the value of the molecular depression. 
With the two alcohols and acetic acid the diminution is enormous. 
Of course with these latter it is always possible to speak of increased 
polymerization ; but that does not seem to be of any real advantage 
and is not applicable to chloroform and camphor. It seems to me that 
these data are sufficient to warrant us in discarding Abegg’s gener¬ 
alization with regard to the freezing points ol ternary mixtures. 
These data were not known at the time that Abegg wrote his paper 
or he would doubtless have modified his statement somewhat. 
Curiously enough it apparently has not occurred to him or to any 
one else that his position is not compatible with that of Nernst on 
the boiling points of ternary mixtures.^ In considering the rise of 
the boiling point when a non-volatile substance is added to a mix¬ 
ture of two volatile components, Nernst makes the assumption that 
((the solute distributes itself to a certain extent between the two 

‘Zeit. phys. Chem. ii» 1 (1893), 
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solvents)). Supposing this true, the change in the vapor pressure 
of one of the solvents can not be as great as if the third component 
were dissolved in it alone and under these circumstances the freezing 
point of the solvent will not be lowered as much by the addition of 
the third comi)onent to the mixture as by the addition of the third 
compojient to the pure solvent. In other words, the depre.SvSion of 
the freezing point for the mixture will be less than the sum of the 
single depressions, a view which is siipj)orted experimentally by the 
measurements of Tanatar. It iiiu.st, however, be kept in mind that 
while this way of looking at the subject is undoubtedly the correct 
one, there are some very serious difficulties which call for explana¬ 
tion. Interpreting Ahegg’s experimental results from this j)oint of 
view we are forced to the conclusion that alcohol and water are to l>e 
considered as two non-miscible liquids in aconsolute liquid, water, a 
result which will lie accepted by no one. 

The facts brought out in this paper make it imi>ossible to accept 
an assumption recently adv’^anced.* Luther says: <<The experi¬ 
mental verification of the van ’t Hoff laws has shown that, for the 
same molecular concentration in the same solvent, the vaj^jr pressure 
(of the solvent) is independent of the nature of the solute. Consid¬ 
ering these experimental facts to apph' to mixed solvents, a view 
apparently ju.stified by Roloff’s experiments, we must expect that 
the pressure and composition of the vapor above such solutions will 
be a definite function of the relative concentrations of the two 
liquids and of the molecular concentration of the solute but will be 
independent of the nature of the latter)). If we take the ca.se where 
two of the components are non-miscible as coming under this head, 
Roloff’s experiment with potassium chlorid, acetic acid and water, 
Freyer’s experiments with alcohol, sugar and water and iny own 
measurements with benzene, water and alcohol, benzene, cupric 
chlorid and alcohol show the inaccuracy of this view conclusively. 
These instances were undoubtedly not what Luther had in mind 
and, if asked to define his position more closely, he would probably 
limit his remarks to mixtures in which the relative concentrations 
were .such that any two of the components would form a homogen- 


*Zeit. phys. Chem. I 9 t 542 (1896). 
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ecus liquid phase without the third. If worded this way there are 
no experimental data sufficient to prove or disprove this view ; but 
the measurements of Tanatar already cited make it seem very prob* 
able that the composition of the vapor will depend uix)n the relative 
solubility of the third component in the tw^o solvents. 

The resjults of this paper may be summed up as follows; 

1. Addition of a substance to a binary solution in equilibrium 
with a solid phase raises the freezing point if the substance added 
be non-miscible with the component appearing as solid phase. 

2. The freezing point is lowered if the substance added be 
non-miscible with the component which does not appear as solid 
phase and this lowering is greater than if the substance were added 
to the pure solvent. 

3. When the three components are miscible the sum of the 
single depressions is usually greater than the depression for the 
mixture ; but this is not always true owing to disturbing conditions 
which are not yet defined. 


Cornell University 



ON POTASSIUM LEAD lODID 


' HY J, M. TAI,MADGE 

In a paper on the isothermal curves for double salts Schreiiie- 
raakers' showed that the part of the isotherm along which the double 
salt is solid phase iha^^ have three forms : one such that by concen¬ 
tration of the scdution there is always a precipitation of double 
salt—a second such that the reverse takes place and a third such 
that there is a first precipitation and then solution of the double 
salt. In the third a reversal of the phenomenon takes place at that 
point of the isotherm at which a line through the origin becomes 
tangent to the curve. (This refers to the diagram in which the 
parts of one salt and of the other in a constant quantitx^ of water 
are taken as the coordinates). After a short digression about the 
two forms of that part of the i.sotherm along which one of the com- 
p(^nents is solid phase he goes on: <(As third ca.se it is also 
jKjssible with double .salts that concentration of the solution is always 
accompanied by solution of the double salt. This ca.se .should occur 
with the double salt PbIj,Kl2H./) at ordinary temperatures. As a 
matter of fact I have found this phenomenon as well as the rever.se 
one (precipitation of double .salt by dilution) confirmed experi¬ 
mentally )), While the more important points are thus outlined by 
Schreinemakers, the general relations would have been clearer if he 
had made a few more subdivisions. Some qualitative experiments 
of my own have conviiicetl me that Schreinemakers's .statement in 
reganl to the potassium lead iodid is not correct as it stands or, 
more properly speaking, is incomplete. The double salt does dis.solve 
on concentration ; but only under certain conditions. Under others 
it precipitates. For this rea.son it has .seemed worth while to supple¬ 
ment Schreinemakers’s paper by a .somewhat more extended treat¬ 
ment of the behavior of a double .salt on addition or subtraction of 
water at constant temperature, limiting the discu.ssion to the ca.se in 
which the double .salt is decomposed by water and each .salt increa.ses 
the solubility of the other. Let A and B be the two salt compon¬ 
ents and AB the double salt. The double .salt and either or both of 
phys. Chem. iif 83 (1893). 
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the components may contain water of crystallization. The only 
limitation is that no dehydration shall occur along the isotherm. 

We will adopt the Schreinemakers form of diagram, the amount 
of the component B in a constant quantity of water being measured 
along the axis of abscissas and the amount of the component A in a 
constant quantity of water along the axis of ordinates. The double 
salt is decomposed by water with precipitation of A. If the point K 
represents the solubility of pure A, H the solubility of pure B, C 
the concentration of the solution in equilibrium with A and AB as 
solid phases and D the concentration of the solution in equilibrium 
with AB and B as solid phases we shall have A as solid phase along 
KC, AB along CD and B along DH. The field OKCDHO rep¬ 
resents unsaturated .solutions, no solid phase being poSvSible, while 
beyond the curves KCDH the solution phase does not represent a 
vStat^of stable equilibrium. We have two cases to distinguish : 

I. The ratio of A to B is greater at D than at C. 

IL The ratio of A to B is kvSS at D than at C. 

Under these two main heads come the following subdivisions ; 

la. Neither of the lines OC and OD cuts CD in two points. 

l b. The line OD cuts CD in two points. 

l c. The line OC cuts CD in two points. 

l la. Neither of the lines OC and OD cuts Cl) in two points. 

l lb. The line OD cuts CD in two points. 

lie. The line OC cuts CD in two points. 

The schematic diagrams for these six ca.ses are presented in the 
six cuts. 

On adding water to any solution in equilibrium with a solid 
pha.se the system passes from the point in the diagram reprCvSenting 
that concentration along the straight line connecting that point with 
the origin O. If this brings the system into the field OKCDHO the 
solid phase will dissolve ; if this brings the system into the field for 
supersaturated solutions more of the solid phase will precipitate. 
On withdrawing water, the system tends to pass along the line from 
the origin through the point representing the concentration, moving 
away from the origin. 
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la. Addition of water to any solution on the line CD^ will 
cause precipitation of the double salt, the system passing along the 
curve DC until the point C is reached when the double salt changes 




into the salt A. The solution then passes along CK with solution 
of A until at some point on this curve the whole of this salt disap¬ 
pears leaving an unsaturated .solution. On concentrating any solu¬ 
tion represented by a point on CD, the double salt will dissolve and 
the system will move along CD in the direction of D. If the amount 
of double salt is very large relativel}" to the quantity of the solution, 
the point D will be reached before the double salt has disappeared. 
On further concentration the salt B will separate and the solution 
will evaporate to dryness without change. If there is relatively 
little of the double salt, it will disappear before the concentration I) 
is reached and we shall have an unsaturated solution. When this 
has lost a certain amount of water, the salt B will precipitate, the 
system will move along HD, where the double salt will appear and 
the solution will evaporate to dryness without change of concentra¬ 
tion since the system has no degrees of freedom. This is probably 
the diagram which Schreinemakers had in mind when he said that 
the double salt may always dissolve when the .solution is concen¬ 
trated and he would therefore place lead potassium iodid at 20® in 
this subdivision. 

Ib. If X is the point at which a line through O becomes tan¬ 
gent to the curve, adding water to any solution represented by a 

*It is immaterial whether CD be convex or concave to the X axis. 
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point on DX will cause the double salt to go into solution, the sys* 
tern moving along the curve towards X. If there is a relatively 
large amount of double salt, it will not disappear before the concen¬ 
tration corresponding to X has been reached. On further addition 
of water there will be precipitation of double salt and the system 
will pass along the curve to C where the double salt will be decom¬ 
posed by water just as in la. Evaporating at constant temperature 
the system will pass along the curve CD if there is an excess of 
double salt, this compound dissolving along C and precipitating 
along D. At D the solution will go to dryness without change. If 
there is .so little of the double salt that it disappears before the 
concentration Y is reached, the solution will remain iinsaturated 
until the salt B precipitates at a concentration represented by a point 
on HD. The system will pass along HD with precipitation of B 
until D is reached when it will go to dryness without change of 
concentration. If the double salt disappears .somewhere between Y 




and X nothing will precipitate until the corresponding point on XD 
is reached when the double salt will precipitate and the sy.stem will 
pass along the curve to D. It will be shown later that potassium 
lead iodid at 20® offers an instance of this sort. 

Ic. This is the rever.se case to Ib. Addition of water to any 
solution represented by a point on the curve DX cau.ses precipita¬ 
tion of the double .salt, the sy.stem moving toward X. Addition of 
water to any solution represented by a point on XC causes solution 
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of the double salt, while the S3^stem moves tow^ard C. It depends 
on the relative masses of the phases whether or not an unsaturated 
solution is formed l)efore reaching the point C. Starting from any 
point on CX and evaporating at constant temperature will cause 
precipitation of the double salt, the system ])assing along CX. From 
X to 1 ) there will be solution of the double salt and possible forma¬ 
tion of an unsaturated solution. If this latter is formed, salt B will 
eventually precipitate and the system wdll pass back along HI) to 1 ). 

Ha. Addition of water will always cause the double salt to 
dissolve and evaporation will always make it precipitate.^ This is 
the reverse behavior from that observed under la. Theex}>eriments 
of Schreinemakers show that the isotherm for the iodids of lead and 
potassium in aqueous solution at 165^ is of this type. 



salt, from X to C precipitation. If the double salt disappears before 
Y is reached, no further addition of water will produce a precipita¬ 
tion, If it disappears between V and X, further addition of w^ater 
will make the double salt precipitate. Kvaporation will cause the 
double salt to dis.solve between C and X and to precipitate between 
X and I). If the double .salt disappears before the vSystem reaches 
X it will be precipitated on further evaporation. 

IIc. Addition of water precipitates the double salt from 1 ) to X 
and dissolves it from X to D. Withdrawal of water precipitates the 
double .salt from C to X and dissolves it from X to I). If an unsaturated 

*It is iminuterial whether CD be convex or concave to the X axis. 
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solution be formed while the system is passing along XD, the salt B 
will precipitate on further evaporation. 

On allowing a certain solution from which the double iodid of 
lead and potassium, PBI,^Kl2HjO had separated, to evaporate spon¬ 
taneously I noticed that the crystals disappeared and that addition of 
water brought them back again just as described by Schreinemakers. 
Further evaporation, however, caused them to reappear, thus show¬ 
ing that the system was to be classified under Ib instead of under la. 
The precipitation of the double salt by water is a very striking 
experiment. In order to know what proportions of the three com¬ 
ponents give a clear solution from which the double salt precipitates 
either on concentrating or diluting the solution it will be necessary 
to determine the course of the isotherm. If one merely wishes to 
show the precipitation and subsequent decomposition of the double 
salt by water, one can do this without the trouble of making weigh¬ 
ings by taking a saturated solution of potassium iodid, adding lead 
iodid till the double salt begins to separate, decanting the solution 
and adding water. 

At about 70® the line OC passes through D. At temperatures 
below 70°, D lies above the line OC and below it at temperatures 
above 70°. Whether the curve CD is convex or concave to the X 
axis at 70° is not known ; but it is probable that it is one or the 
other and not a wavy line. At 20° the curve is certainly concave 
and at 165° equally certainly convex. At 100® some experiments 
which I made showed that the system came under the head I la 
because there was continued precipitation of the double salt on 
evaporation ; but this proves nothing in regard to the convexity or 
concavity of the curve. One prediction we may make safely. If 
the curve is concave at 70® we shall have a system coming under Ib 
at 69® and Ilb at 71®. If the curve is convex at 70® we shall have 
a system coming under Ic at 69® and lie at 71®, Under any circum- 
vStances we have in the potassium lead iodid a double salt which gives 
us at different temperatures three out of the six forms of the curve 
CD which have been discussed in this paper. The work has been 
done with the assistance of Professor Bancroft. 


Cornell University 
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Contributions to the Analysis of the Sensations. Ernst 
Mach ; translated by C. M. Williams, ix and 208 pages. The Open 
Court Publishing Co.: Chicago, iSgj. Price $i.2y. Ever>"one who 
cares in any way for physical science, beyond having a concern for 
bare details, must profoundly interested by Mach’s Analysis of 
the Sensations. It gives in outline a philosophy of science which is 
brief, clear and deeply satisfying. The author is convinced that the 
foundations of vscience as a whole, and of physics in particular, 
await their next great elucidations from biology and especially 
from the analysis of the sensations ; the present work assembles the 
results of the researches into which he has been led by this con¬ 
viction during the past thirty years. His chapters on the detailed 
study of the relation between feeling and its physiological counter¬ 
part develop the idea that as many physicochemical neural processes 
are to be assumed as there are distinguishable qualities of sensation, 
an idea which is made to illuminate remarkably our varied sensations 
of space, time and sound. The treatment is arranged under the 
successive general heads: Antimetaph3'sical Introduction ; the Chief 
Points of View ; Space Sensations of the Eye : Sensations of Sight, 
of Time and of Tone ; Influence of these Researches upon the 
Conception of Phyvsics ; Facts and Mental Symbols. The author’s 
topic is nothing less tlian the whole basis of science, and it is handled 
in a consistent, thorough and remarkably independent manner. 
A general interest, as against a special one, is aroused in particular 
by the opening and the closing cliapters of the work, where the point 
is especially made that our world is a complex of interrelated sense 
elements. The following passage is characteristic :— 

<< Bodies do not produce sensations, but complexes of sensations 
(complexes of elements) make up bodies. If, to the physicist, 
bodies appear the real, abiding existences, wdiilst seirsations are 
regarded merely as their evanescent, transitory show, the physicist 
forgets, in the assumption of such a view, that all bodies are but 
thought-symbols for complexes of vsensations (complexes of 
elements). Here, too, the elements form the real, immediate, and 
ultimate foundation, which it is the task of phy siological research to 
investigate. By the recognition of this fact, many points of psychol- 
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ogy and physics assume more distinct and more economical forms, 
and many sixirious problems are disposed of. 

)) For us, therefore, the world does not consist of m3\sterious 
entities, which by their interaction with another, equally mysterious 
entity, the ego, produce sensations, which are alone accessible. For 
us, colors, sounds, spaces, times, . . . are the ultimate elements. . . . 
The aim of all research is to ascertain the mode of connexion of 
these elements) >. 

Through the present English version of this book the Open 
Court Company has conferred a considerable benefit upon English 
speaking students of all branches of natural science. The transla¬ 
tion has been carefully made, the volume is well illustrated and 
indexed, and it has been supplied by the author with extensive new 
notes and appendices and a preface. There is no work known to 
the writer which in its general scientific bearing is more likely to 
repay richly thorough study. We are all interested in nature in 
one way or another, and our interests can only be heightened and 
clarified by Mach’s wonderfully original and wholesome book. It is 
not saying too much to maintain that every intelligent person should 
have a copy of it,—and should study that cop3^ J. E, Trevor 

Der erste und zweite Hauptsatz der mechanischen Warme* 
Theorie und der Vorgang der Losung. Robert Pauli. Octavo, 115 
pages. M. Krayn ; Dcrlhi, 1S96. The prCvSent small volume is 
announced to be <(an energetic theory of the chemical molecule)); 
its successive portions are devoted to Energy, Thermodynamics 
of a molecule, the Second Law of Thermodynamics, Solution, and 
Dej>endence of Solution Pressure upon Temperature. 

Two things vseem to have been attempted, a polemic against 
Ostwald’s idea of the substantiality of energ3% and a recapitulation 
of the principles of thermodynamics. Neither of them is well done ; 
the polemic is abusive and brings up no important points, the 
thermodynamics is ridiculously superficial and fragmentary. The 
author writes of the ((crystallized chemical molecule)) (p. 47) ; that 
though the scientific distinguishing between bodies is wholly of an 
(energetic) nature yet <<we must hold fast to the atoms)) (p. 13), 
that ((over 95 percent of all chemical reactions are reactions of 
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chemical molecules dissolved in water)) fp. 47), and many more 
absurdities. The many tyix)graphical errors keep the mechanical 
execution of the book down to the level of its scientific character. 

/. E, Trevor 

Eiektrotechnische Bibliothek. XLVI. Elektricitat direkt aus 
Kohle. E. de Fodor. Small octavo, xii afidjod pages, A. Hartleben ; 
Wien, rSgj, j marks; bound, 4. marks. This is a very com¬ 
pact, useful little book though the title is more catching than 
accurate. The author has undertaken to givx a brief statement of 
our knowledge in regard to the production of electricity directly or 
indirectly from coal without steam power. The subject is treated 
under the headings: carl)on in the voltaic cell ; carbon elements 
with melted electrolytes ; two metal electrodes in melted electro¬ 
lytes ; the Borchers gas cell ; thermopiles ; other attempts to convert 
heat into electricit}' : conversion of chemical into electrical energy. 
The most interesting parts of the book are those on the Jacques 
cell, on the Borchers cell and on the improvements in thermopiles. 
It is interesting to note the contemptuous way in which the author 
refers to Jacques, as compared with his tone in regard to Borchers 
although neither of the two cells is worth anything so far as one can 
judge from the evidence. One very extraordinary fact comes out in 
the book,—that no one in all this time has made any experiments to 
determine the electrochemical equivalent of carbon in any of the 
reactions. I'he book is to be recommended to everyone interested 
in the subect. Wilder D, Bancroft 

Eiektrotechnische Bibliothek, XLVIl. Angewandte Elektro- 
chemie. F. Peters, Vol, !, Small octavo xiv and jjd pages, A.Hartle- 
ben: Wien, iSgy, Pnee j marks: bound, 4. marks. This volume—the 
first of three on applied electrocheraistr\^—is devoted to batteries 
and accumulators, In it the reader will find brief descriptions of 
the different forms of the Leclanch6, Daniell, Grove, Bunsen and 
Cupron cells, to mention a few only. Other chapters treat of nor¬ 
mal cells, gas cells and thermopiles, while more than one-third of 
the book is given up to a discussion of accumulators. It is a book 
to refer to for matters of detail, being a dictionary in all save 
arrangement. Wilder D, Bancroft 
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The object of this department of the fottrnal is to issue^ as promptly 
as possible, critical digests of all Journal articles which bear upon any 
phase of Physical Chemistry, 


General 

Studies on the Relations among: the Atomic Weights. J, R. 

Rydberg. Zeit. anorg. Chem. 14* 66 (/<Vp7). An analytical study 
of the atomic weights. Like so many others the author comes to 
the conclusion that the tendency to ,approach multiples can not be 
fortuitous and, like every one else—except Hinrichs,—he stops 
there. Either the atomic weights, as at present determined are 
nearly right or they are not. Until it is shown that they are not 
and why they are not, it is a waste of time to apply the theory of 
probabilities to the periodic system. There is nothing so fatal to 
progress as to be afraid of one^s conclusions and yet to cling to them. 

W. D. B. 

Classification of the Chemical Elements. Lecoq de Boisbau- 
dran. Comptes rendus, 124, Remarks of the usual kind 
on the differences between the atomic weights of adjacent and non- 
adjacent elements. IV. I). B. 

More about the Relations between the Molecular Weights in 
Liquids and Solids. (/. Alvisi. Rend. Accad. Lined, (5) 6, 77 
(/<y<?7). The author believes that <(in equal volumes there are 
equal numbers of equivalent weights of matter)). He uses colliga- 
tive)) in the semse of ((additive)). \V. D. B. 

On the Analogies In Composition of the Salts of Calcium, 
Strontium and Barium. /. H. Kastlc. Am. Chem. Jour. 19, 281 
{rSpY). Erom a study of 141 acids, of which the barium, strontium 
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and calcium salts have been prepared, the author draws the conclu¬ 
sion : <<Of the calcium, strontium and barium salts of any acid, all 
or two of the salts of these metals will be found to be analogous in 
composition )>. There were 28 apparent exceptions. These results 
overthrow the hypothesis of Lenssen that strontium and barium are 
each more like the other than like calcium. W. D, B, 

Remarks on the Specific Heats and Atomic Constitutions of 
the Elementary Oases. M, Berthelot. Comptes rendus, 124, 
{18^7). After making the assumption that every one believes that 
the ratio of the two specific heats of gases must be /.//, the author 
points out that for monatomic gases we have 1,66 ; for diatomic 
gases 1,41 ; for diatomic gases which dissociate below 2000°, such 
as the halogens, i.jo ; for tetratomic gases, r.175^ The interesting 
feature of the paper is that the author evidently believes that there 
is something original in it. W, D. /?. 

On the Specific Heat at Constant Volume of the Hydrocar¬ 
bons. 5 *. Pagliani, Nnovo Cimento, (^) 4» 1^6 {r8p6). From the 
data of Schiflf the author has calculated the specific heat at constant 
volume and the ratio of the specific heats at constant pressure and 
volume for the vapors of benzene, toulene, xylene, cymene. He shows 
that this ratio is less than 1,4 and decreases with the increasing 
molecular weight of the substance. W. />. B, 

On the Determination of the Water Equivalent of Thermom¬ 
eters for Calorimetric Work. A, Sos::ani, Nuovo Cimcnto^ (/) 
135 {18^7). The author points out that if one knows the 
specific heats of the mercury and glass in the thermometer one can 
calculate the specific heat of the instrument provided the specific 
gravities of the glass and the mercury are also known. IF. D, B. 

An Apparatus for Showing Experiments with Ozone. 0 \ S. 
Newih. /our, Chem, Soc, 69, 12^ {18^6), By twisting a stopper, 
a tube containing turpentine or potassium iodid is crushed without 
changing the level of the liquid in the manometer. IF. D. B, 

Vaporization of a Liquid in a Confined Space. P. Lami, 
Nuovo CimentOy (4) 5* ^7 (1807), lecture experiments the 

author uses a test tube into which passes a siphon tube having a 
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stop-cock at the outer end. By a little simple manipulation it is 
possible to bring ether and mercury into the test tube in such wise 
that the mercury is driven part way up the siphon tube by the vapor 
pressure of the ether. W, D. B. 

On a Thermometer for very low Temperatures and on the 
Thermal Expansion of Petroleum-ether. Kohlrausch, Wied^ 
Ann. 6 o, {rSgy). Petroleum-ether is still fluid though viscous at 

— 190°. Glass thermometers were calibrated by filling with mercury, 

and then filled with the petroleum-ether and closed. The tempera¬ 
tures of the baths, —50°, —80° and — 190® were measured by a 
constantiii-iron couple which had been compared with the hydrogen 
scale. Tables of the expansion are given. At - 188° the volume is 

only 4/g of that at The author has found no simple formula for 
representing the results. Similar but less complete experiments 
were made on amyleue, E. IK 

Monovariant Avstems 

A Property of the Heat of Vaporization of Liquefied Oases. 

G. Bakker. Jour, de Phys. (j) 6, /jy With CO.^ and N^O 

Mathias has found that for the heat of vaporization r, at the critical 
point, drldT -- — 00 , To show this to be a general property of the 
heat of vaporization Bakker starts from the vaporization equation 

^ dp _ r 

^ dT~ s- ff 

which becomes the indeterminate ^ at the critical temperature. 

o 

Still, by the theorem of L’ Hopital, 

dp dr I / ds da \ 

^ dr"" dTi\dT~ dr ) 

where the denominator of the second member may be shown to be 

— 30 ; so, since the first member remains finite, drjdr-- — oo, as 

found. The same proposition is .shown to hold for the inner heat of 
vaporization p~-r- p{s — a). [The.se results were advanced by 
the author in 1892 in a similar paper in the Zeit. phys. Chera 10, 
SSd-1 J. E. T. 
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On the Variation of the Temperature of Fusion with Pres- 
sure« R. Demerliac Jour, dc Phys, (jj 126 (iSpy). The temper¬ 
atures are measured by the bolometer; the metallic manometer is 
graduated at the Eiffel tower. Between i atm and 10 atm benzene, 
paratoluidin and rr-naphthylamine follow Clapeyron’s formula very 
exactly. For great pressures fup to 450 atm) dT!dp approaches 
zero and T approaches a horizontal asymptote, p being the abscissa of 
the curve. For all three substances the experimental results are 
accurately represented by hyperbolas. The author does not state 
how he has determined the heat of fusion and the change of volume 
in fusion. He lias found these, apparently, only for normal pressure, 
and Clapeyron’s ecpialion ceases to have a meaning if we have to use 
in it data referring to different states of pressure. The article is, in 
substance, a repetition of two notes in the Comptes rendus, 122, 117 
(1^96), and 124, 75 (1897); see this Journal i, 441. E. B, 

The influence of the Electrical Condition of a Liquid Surface 
on the Heat of Vaporization of the Liquid. E. Fontaine. Jour, 
de Phys. ( 6 , Admitting that during evaporation the 

molecules escaping from the .surface do not carr>’ any charge with 
them, the author shows by means of a cycle that the heat of vapor¬ 
ization for a given teni|)erature is increased by electrification. No 
experimental test of the statement is given. E. B. 


On Certain Peculiarities of the Curves of Solubility. //. Lc 

Chateiirr. Zeii. phys, Chem. 21, 557 (AS’e^d). In a valualde memoir 
publi.shed in i888, Rccherches mr Us Equilibres chimiqites, page 138, 
the author has established a general formula connecting solubilit}’ 
with temperature. In the present paper he sets up an analogous 
expression : 


. dc 
1 

c 


JyOO L 


dt 


(0 


and applies it to the case where a solid substance, AmB (for exam¬ 
ple a double salt or an alloy) is in equilibrium with a liquid pha.se 
consisting of A,nB„ mixed with variable quantities of A and B (the 
single salts or metals respectively). 

(<In equation (i) 
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)> eis the concentration of the undissmaieti substance [AmBn] in 
the vSolution : r is measured by the ratio of the number of molecules 
of the compound to the total number of molecules in the mixture. 

c df * 

)) / is a factor which is proportional to the expression - ^ m 

f 

the formula representing the lowering of the vapor tension with 
increasing concentration. 

)) If the formula of a chemical compound is AmB m the following 
relation exists (according to van’t Hoff) between the concentration 
of the compound in the solution, and the concentrations (f and r" of 
its components:— 



dd 

d 


^ nj 


.dd' 


d 


(2) 


Further, by definition of the term < concentration) 

dc=--{dd + dd^) . ( 3 ) 

)) At the maximum temperature of the curve of fusion [axes i 
and c] dt is equal to zero, and consequently [by equation (i)] 

dc~-o. (4) 

)) From this there follows : 

d m h 




n j 


(5) 


)) In general, ^ is different from unity, and consequently the 
J 


d 7ft 

quotient from . In other words: at the maximum teraper- 
r' n 

ature of fusion the composition of the melted mixture is different 
from that of the chemical compound, n 


This conclusion is in contradiction of a theorem of Gibbs, which 
was deduced without appealing to any specialized theory of solution. 
((For a given pressure the temperature of two coexisting phases is a 
maximum or a minimum when the composition of both phases is the 
same)), Thcrtnodynamische Studien, p. n8. The discrepancy ap¬ 
pears to have its origin in the interpretation of equation (5) above. 
The equation 

. dc , dd dd* 

^ ^ nj y, 


( 2 ) 
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or, in the form adopted by Guldberg and Waage 

holds only for reactions expressed by the chemical equation 

7:^ mhk. H nj B, 

* h / 

that is, for reactions between substances whose molecular weights 

are the ^ ^ 'th part respectively of those represented by 

/ h j 

the formulae AmBa , A and B. Consequently the letters c* and r" 
in equation (5) refer to the numl)er of molecules of A, and B, re- 

h ' / 

spectively in the solution, and is the ratio in which these sub- 

"y 

stances unite to form the solid A,nBu. 

The following calculation of a general case will also serve to 
show that the methods of the modern theory of solution lead to the 
same conclusion as tlie less specialized argument of Gibbs referred 
to above. 

Let the solution which is in equilibrium with the solid phase 
AxBy contain molecules of the following seven kinds viz. : Ax By (a 
double salt, for instance) A and B (its components) and a, a, b, fi, 
(products of the electrolytic dissociation of the latter). To prevent 
unnecessary complications let the ions a and (x have the .same valency ; 
similarly with b and fi. From the results of a quantitative chemical 
analysis the composition of the mixture might be calculated in terms 
of a and b. 

Corresponding to the , are the 

j chemical equations j Guldberg and Haage equations 
A xBy XA f yB KA 

A ma -+ mo' A — --- 

B nb ,\ xifi B -- kjy^ft** kjf** 

and at equilibrium the relative numbers of the various kinds of 
molecules in the solution are :— 

Fortnulas: Ax By A B di a h ft 

Numbers: k/i^*** kjf** a a b b 



( 3 «) 

( 4 «) 
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Thus Le Chatelier’s equations (3) and (4) become : 

kafm.lfny _(^ ^ cOHSt 

whence by diiferentiatioii and transformation :— 

mx 7nkjd^'” ( a 

ny nkjf*' -f b 

Consequently under the conditions assumed, the ratio found by chemi¬ 
cal analysis between the quantities of the components a and b is the 
same in the solid Ax By [left hand side of equation 5^] as in the 
solution [right hand]. 

(Note :—Rach molecule of A counts for m molecules of a in the 
(chemical analysis >; the presence of molecules Ax By in the solu¬ 
tion does not affect the result and is not indicated in equation 5a). 

W. L. M, 

A Study of Liquefied Gases. P, ViHard, Ann. chim. phys, 
(7) J<y7 The gases used (N^O, CO^, were 

purified by boiling off volatile impurities. Tables are given of the 
vapor pressures 'for various temperatures between *— 140° and 
4- 20°. The pressures were read on a metallic gauge which had 
been calibrated. The second and larger part of the paper contains 
a very interesting study of the phenomena observed near the critical 
point. The author discusses the various hypotheses regarding the 
state of the substance and concludes that the simple assumption of 
total evaporation atid a unique density is vSufficient when account is 
taken of gravity and the variability of temperature along the tube. 
For the details we must refer to the original. /?. B. 

Contributions to the Knowledge of the Favorable Conditions 
for the Crystallization of Carbon. W. Borchers. Zeit. Elektro- 
chemie, 3» (iSgj). The author states that all substances which 
form alloys or easily decomposable compounds with carbon increase 
its tendency to crystallize. He therefore suggests that if a fraction 
of a percent of any of these substances be added to a mass of carbon 
and the latter heated electrically it might possibly change into large 
diamonds. W. D, B. 
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On the Effect of Pressure, etc, IV/tson and Fitrjgerald, Roy. 
Soc. Proc. 60, J77 Reviewed in this Journal i, 438 ; from 

Astrophys. Jour. 5 » 101 (1897). 

On Some Earlier Determinations of the Freezing-points of 
Saturated Salt Solutions. L, C. de Coppet. Zeit. phys, Chem, 22, 
239 {rSgj). The author republishes from the Bulletin de la Societe 
Vaudoise <les Sciences naturelles (2) 11, i (1S71) some determina¬ 
tions of the cryohydric temperatures and concentrations of fifteen 
salts. W. D. B. 

Methyl Oxalate in Cryoscopy. Ampola and C Rimaton. 
Rend. Accad. Linra\ ( 5) 5» 40^ ( ). Thirteen substances out of 

thirteen gave unsatisfactory results with methsl oxalate as solvent. 
Since the molecular depression varies greatly with the concentration, 
it is possible by taking entirely different concentrations of the dif¬ 
ferent solutes to get the same molecular depression. In this arbitrary 
way the authors obtain as the constant for methyl oxalate. In 

this constant there are no .significant figures. D. B. 

On the Ammonia Compounds of Silver Chlorid. R, /any. 
Contptes rendnsy 124, jS 3 ( iSgy). Working with an animoniacal .solu¬ 
tion of .silver chlorid at the author found the pressure remaining 
con.stant at 263 mm and again at // mm. The dis.sociation pre.ssures 
of the dry compounds AgCljiNH^ and 2AgCl3NH3 are respectively 
262 mm and 12 mm at Though there is nothing in the paper to 
.show it, the measurements in presence of water were undoubtedly 
made upon saturated solutions The author determined the solubil¬ 
ity of silver chlorid in aminonical solutions without making any ref¬ 
erence to Bodlander’s work. fl\ D. B. 

Some Double Haloids of riagnesium with Potassium and 
Ammonium. A. de Schutten. Bull. soc. chim. Paris, 17, 163, i6y, 
16^ (^1897). author has made the salts NH^ClMgCl/dd/^, 

KBrMgBrafiH^O, and NHJ^rMgBr./)H20. He .states that no double 
haloids of magnesium and sodium can exist. li] D. B. 

Double Haloids of Lead and Ammonium. //. Fonzes-Diaton. 
Bull. soc. chim. Paris, 17*346 {/Spy). The author has analyzed a 
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large number of double salts, some being with mixed haloids. None 
of the systems examined were studied in detail. W, D. B. 

On Certain Abnormal Instances of Solubility^ //. Le Oiaie- 
Her, Zeit, phys. Chem, 22, 250 {xSgy'), Reprinted from the Comptes 
rendus, 123, 746 (1896) and reviewed in this Journal it 259 (1897). 

W, D. B. 

The Freezing-point of Dilute Aqueous Solutions. III. E. 

H. Loomis, Wied, Ann, 60, (1897), Reviewed in this Journal 

I, 312 ; from Phys. Rev. 4» 273 (1896). 


Divariant Systems 

On the Principle of Avogadro-Ampere Considered as a Limit¬ 
ing Law. A, Leduc, Comptes rendus, 124, 28J {18^7). An 
attempt to verify the author's previous proposition that at correspond- 
ing temperatures and pressures all gases have the same molecular 
volume which he regards as more general than the law of corre¬ 
sponding states. The failure to define molecular weight makes it 
impossible for the reviewer to criticise the paper. The author 
appears satisfied with the experimental confirmation of his 
proposition. E, B, 

Verification of the Law of Corresponding States of van der 
Waais; Determination of Critical Constants. E. H, Amagat, 
Jour, de Phys, (j) 6, 5 {i8p7). See this Journal, 1, 66. The author 
gives a very neat method of testing the law without reference to any 
empirical formulas. To compare two substances photograph their 
isotherm-nets. Place the negatives on an optical bench with a long- 
focus lens between them. Project one on the other by the lens, 
changing the scales if necessary by tipping one of the plates about 
vertical and horizontal axes. If the two nets can, by this means, be 
made to coincide, the law of corresponding states holds for those two 
substances and, as the author shows, the critical data of one may be 
found from those of the other. The method is tested for CO,, 
ether and air. The agreement of the projected nets (which is shown 
by figures on an enlarged scale) is within the limits of error of 
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observation, so that for these substances the law holds within the 
range of the diagrams. ‘ E. D, 

On the Densities of Nitrogen, Oxygen and Argon and on the 
Composition of Atmospheric Air. A. Leduc. Compics rendus, 123, 


805 {1896). Determinations as follow’s : 

;— 



Oxygen 

Nitroyni 

Aryan 

Density 

I. 10523 

0.9671 


Weight of a liter 

1.429."^ K* 

1.2507 g. 

1.780 g 

Composition of air :— 




a. B}' weight 

75-5 

23.2 

1-3 

b. By volume 

78.06 

21.0 

0.94 


/. E. T. 

The Spontaneous Change of Oxygen into Ozone and a Re¬ 
markable Type of Dissociation. ]V. Sutherland. Phil. Maj^. [5] 
43* 2or {rSpj), Bohr found that oxygen did not follow the law of 
Boyle when the pressure falls l)elow o.j min. From this the author 
concludes that if the external pressure be decreased sufficiently 
oxygen will condense spontaneously to ozone. Comment seems to 
be superfluous. IV. D. D. 

Description of a Simple Apparatus for Determining the Mo¬ 
lecular Weight of Substances in Dilute Solutions. G. Gu^liclmo. 
Rend. Accad. JAnrei. ( 5) Sy 395 {1S96). By means of a U-tube 
terminating at one end in a bulb and a capillary which can be closed, 
the author determines the decrea.se in vapor pressure due to the 
presence of the solute at the boiling jxiint of the pure solvent. The 
method involves the knowdedge of the density of the .solution. It 
gives very gcxxl results in the hands of the author but is not likely 
to come into general use. IV, D, B. 

On the Determination of Rise of Boiling Temperature for the 
Purposes of iTolecular Weight Determinations. Paul Fuchs. 
Zeit. phys. Chem. 22, ^2 {iSgj'). A description of another compli¬ 
cated apparatus for determining the boiling temperatures of .solutions. 
The only point worthy of notice is the avoidance of cork or rubber 
seals,—mercury being u.sed. 
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It is somewhat amusing to read of such complicated arrange¬ 
ments, for an apparatus essentially the same as that of Orndorff and 
Cameron, Am. Chem. Jour. 17* 517 (1895), has given complete sat¬ 
isfaction to the reviewer and that too at pressures ranging from 50 
mm to 760 mm. It was far more accurate than that of Fuchs. C. L S, 

On the Volatilization of Lactic Acid and its Anhydrids at 
ordinary Temperatures and on the Distillation of Lactic Acid 
with Water Vapor. /. A, Muller. Bull. soc. chim. Paris, 15, 1206 
(iSp6). Lactic acid and lactid volatilize in measurable quantities on 
standing over solid potassium hydroxid. When a vSolution of lactic 
acid is distilled the amount of acid in the distillate varies propor¬ 
tionally to the acid in the distilling flask. IV, D. B. 

On the Absorption of Hydrogen Qas by Platinum at Different 
Temperatures. L, Anelli, Nuovo Cimenio, (^) 4» ^57 {i8g6). The 
author’s results agree fairly well with thOvSe of Graham, the only 
measurements of which he seems to have heard. W, D, B, 


Polyvariant Systems 

The Oxidation of Nitrogen Qas. Lord Rayleigh, Jour, Chem, 
Soc, 7*> fSr (/eSVy). Davy’s statement that nitrogen is oxidized dur¬ 
ing electrolysis is not correct. The author has studied the oxidation 
of nitrogen gas under the influence of the electric discharge. In¬ 
creased size of vessel increases the rate of oxidation while increased 
pressure has only a slight accelerating influence. The author uses 
a fountain of alkali in order to ensure rapid absorption of the 
oxidation products. W, D, B, 

Diffusion of Solids into Gases. A, Colson, Bull. soc. chim. 
Paris i7y 164. The author recalls that in 1881 he showed 
that if cold sulfurous acid be passed over lead dioxid a precipitate of 
lead sulfate will be formed on the walls of ttie tube, indicating that 
this substance is volatile in sulfurous acid. W. D. B, 

The Direct Unl<»n of Carbon and Hydrogen. W, A, Bone and 
D. S.Jerdan, Jour, Chem, Soc, 71, 41 {1897). At about 1200® 
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carbon unites with hydrogen to form methane and methane only. 
At the temperature of the electric arc there is equilibrium between 
hydrogen, methane and acetylene. The authors propose to study 
this equilibrium more in detail. W. D, B, 

On a New Method of Preparing Alloys. //. Moissan, Bull, 
soc, chim, Paris, 15 ,1282 (/8p6). If an oxid of any of the refrac¬ 
tory metals be poured into melted aluminum there is formed an 
aluminum alloy of that metal. IV, D. B, 

Effect of Heat on Aqueous Solutions of Chrome Alum. M, D, 

Dougal, Jour, Client, Soc, 69, 11^26 {rSgy), The green solution is 
less dense than the violet solution. From diffusion experiments it 
was found that the green diffusate contains less chromium and more 
.sulfuric acid than the violet diffusate. These results are in harmony 
with the conclusions of Monti and of Whitney that the green solu¬ 
tion contains chroniosulfuric acid. W, D, B, 

Decomposition of Mercuric Sulfate by Water. Guiuchant, 
Bull, soc, chim, PariSy 15* (/<Vpd). A polemic against Varet 

because the latter assumes the existence in solution of acid instead 
of neutral mercuric sulfate. W, D, B, 

On Organic Compounds which prevent the Formation of the 
Insoluble Hydrbxids of Iron, Nickel and Copper. /. Roszkowski, 
Zeii. anorg. Chem. 14, / (i8pj). The author gives a list of the 
organic compounds known to form complex salts with iron, nickel 
and copper, together with an account of the behavior of aqueous 
and of alcoholic potash when the salt or the organic substance is 
present in excess. IV, D, B. 

The Formation of < Active > Oxygen in the Slow Oxidation of 
Triethyl Phosphine, etc* W, P, Jorissen, Zeii, phys. Chem. 23, 
{1S97). formation of ozone by the slow oxidation of phos¬ 

phorus in moist air has long been observed ; quantitative experi¬ 
ments on the subject however were first carried out by van’t Hoff, 
Zeit. phys. Chem. 16, 311 (1895), who found that, for every thirty- 
one grams of phosphorus oxidized, about eight grams of oxygen 
were converted into ozone, or at all events rendered (active > enough 
to oxidize a solution of indigo sulphonate of sodium. 
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As under the conditions of the experiment a mixture of sev¬ 
eral oxidation products of phosphorus was formed, the study of 
simpler cases vSeemed desirable ; these Jorissen has found in the 
oxidation of trethyl phosphine (to triethyl phosphine oxid) and of 
benzaldehyde (to benzoic acid) by air in the presence of water. 

Weighed quantities of the phosphine (or aldehyde) were mixed 
with a known volume of a titrated solution of wSodium indigo sulphon- 
ate in a closed vessel provided with a manometer ; the total amount 
of oxygen absorljed was calculated from the diminution in pressure 
and a subsequent titration showed that in every case close on half of 
this amount was absorbed by the indigo solution ; in other words, 
the phosphine (or aldehyde) on slow oxidation renders (active) 
almost exactly as much oxygen as it itself absorbs. Warmth and 
light accelerate the reaction without altering the results. 

Pnjpionic aldehyde seems to act in much the same way, and a 
review of the experiments of others on the oxidation of lead amal¬ 
gam and of zinc amalgam and on the solution of gold in potassium 
cyanid shows that in these cases also the < active > oxygen formed is 
roughly equal in amount to that absorbed by the oxidation of the 
substances in question. W. L, M. 

The Formation of Benzoyl- and Propionyl-peroxids by 
(Active) Oxygen. W. P.Jorhscn. ^eit,p/ijs. Chcm,22y 
In a glass apparatus provided with a manometer, weighed quantities 
of benzaldehyde and of acetic anhydride were subjected to the action 
of oxygen. The rate of the reaction is much accelerated by light and 
by the addition of a little coarse sand to increase the surface of the 
liquids. The amount of oxygen absorbed, as obtained from readings of 
the manometer, was in every case very nearly twice that necessary 
to convert all the aldehyde present into benzoic acid. When the 
pressure became constant the contents of the apparatus were exam¬ 
ined and benzoyl peroxid found to be present. In the absence of 
acetic anhydrid on the other hand, only enough oxygen is absorbed 
to convert the aldehyde into benzoic acid. ^Experiments with pro¬ 
pionic aldehyde instead of benzaldehyde gave similar results. 

The author seeks to represent the reactions involved by means 
of the following equations :— 
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QH^CHO + 0 , C^H^COOH + O active. 

(CH,CO),0 + O active - (CH^CO) A 

(CH3C0)A 4 2C,H3C00H (C3H5CO)a 1 2CH3COOH 

These equations however only account for the absorbtion of one atom 
of (active > oxygen for every hvo molecules of beuzaldehyde oxidized. 
Does the product of oxidation perhaps contain acetyl peroxid as well 
as benzoyl peroxid ? W. L. M, 

On the Change of Volume in the Formation of Solutions. 
G. Tammann. Zeit. phys. Chem. 21,5^^ (^i8g6). Let - volume 
of solution containing i gram molecule of solute, v** volume of 
solvent, (p - so-called molecular volume of solute ; then cp — v '— 7/'. 
Let <? - volume of the body to be dissolved, change of 0 

when the dissolving body passes from its own internal pressure to 
the pressure in the solution, Jv*' - change of volume of the solu¬ 
tion when the interval pressure changes from that of the solvent to 
that of the solution, ~ change of volume on dissolving under the 
internal pressure of the solvent ; then (p - 0 -j- J7/' | J^'v, 

The observable change of volume Jv on dissolving is 
Jv (p 0 J0 I J7/' -|- J^v, The paper consists of specula¬ 
tions of no particular value at present, on these quantities together 
with a few experimental dati. It closes with a warning to experi¬ 
menters on molecular volumes. [The excellent results of Traube, 
Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 1894 and ff are not mentioned. R.] C. L. S, 
The Determination of the Freezing-point of flilk as a iTeans 
of discovering and estimating the Adulteration with Water. //. 
/, Hamburger. Recueil Trav, Pays-Ras, 15? 34.9 {iSg6). The 
author finds that milk from different cows has about the same freez¬ 
ing-point, the mean depression being 0.361^. Curioasly enough the 
author seems to be ignorant of the fact that this same result was 
obtained by Winter long ago and has been the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion in the Comptes rendus ever since. IV. D. B. 


Osmotic Pressure 

Direct rieasurement of Osmotic Pressure. A. Naccari. Rend. 
Accad. Linceiy (5) 32 ; Nuovo CimentOy {4) 5 ,141 (/cVpy). Using 
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Pfeffer’s method and four percent solutions the author has obtained 
meavsurements with glucose, salicin and maiinit which agree marvel¬ 
ously^ with the theoretical values. With antipyrin the experimental 
values are three percent high, a variation which the author considers 
unaccountable ; but which most people would consider too small to 
mention. It was noticed that three out of four copper ferrocyanid 
membranes were somevvhat permeable to glycerol even when all four 
were impermeable to sugar ; in other words there are marked differ¬ 
ences in the properties of the cohcTent films even when made of the 
same substance in the same way. The author also noted that even 
with pure water an osmotic pressure is obtained The reason for 
this was not made out ; but it vSeenis reasonable to suppose that salts 
in the membrane may have had something to do with it. ]V. D. /?. 

On the Diffusion of Sulphides through Steel. E. Z>. Camp¬ 
bell. Am. Chan. Jour. 18, to^ Iron oxysulfid diffuses 

through steel but iron sulfid and subsulfid do not. Copper sulfid 
does not diffuse by itself but does in presence of iron oxysulfid. 
Nickel sulfid does not diffuse even in presence of iron oxysulfid. 

W. n. R. 

Chemical Action at a Distance. R. E. lAesegang. Separate 
reprint, Dasseldorf, { A series of interesting diffusion experi¬ 

ments with sodium chlorid and silver nitrate in gelatin. The 
assumption of chemical action at a distance is uncalled for. 

W. D. B. 


Velocities 

The Hydrolysis of Acid Amides. I. Remsen. Am. Chem. Jour. 

A note to the effect that studies on the rate of 
change of nitrobenzaniids into the ammonium salts in presence of 
acids have shown that the para-compounds are the most readily 
attacked and the ortho-compounds the least readily. W. D. B. 

On the Volatility of Certain Inorganic Salts. T. H. Norton 
andD. M. Roth. Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. 19* 155 {18^7). The authors 
have determined the time necessary to volatilize o.oi g of different 
salts when introduced as a bead on a platinum wire into the hottest 
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part of a Bunsen flame. The salts taken were the sulfates, carbon¬ 
ates, chlorids and fluorids of sodium and potassium, the bromid and 
iodid of potassium, sodium borate, barium chlorid and lithium 
chlorid. The values vary very perceptibly from those obtained by 
Bunsen. W, D. B. 

Facts bearing upon the History of Metaphosphoric Acid. Af. 

Bcrthelot and G. Andre. Comptes rcndus. 124, 26^^ Sodium 

metaphosphate which has been obtained by ignition changes into 
pyrophosphate and orthophosphate in solution much more slowly 
than sodium metaphosphate which has only been heated to 280°. 

W, D. B. 

Action of Melted Sodium Hydroxid under Pressure on Cast 
and Wrought Iron. Scheurcr-Kcsincr. Bull, soc. chim. Paris. 15, 
iSf;o {1896). Owing to an accident occurring in a French factory it 
was discovered that fused sodium hydroxid attacks wrought iron 
fairly readily, cast iron to a leaser extent. \V. D. B. 

Action of Hydrochloric Acid in Different Solvents upon Zinc* 

F. Zeccliini, Rend. Accad. Linai. {5) 149 {^1897'), For the same 

volume concentration of acid, zinc is dissolved at rates varying with 
the solvent. The order is : ether, acetone, methyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, water and amyl alcohol, the action being greatest in ether 
and least in amyl alcohol. Addition of small cpiantities of water to 
ether increases the reaction velocity ; but addition of water to acetone, 
methyl or ethyl alcohol decrea.ses it. The.se results are quite unex¬ 
pected and very interesting. The author .suggests that the volatility 
of the solvent may affect the rate of attack. It would seem more 
profitable to consider the question of the volatility of the acid and 
perhaps also the question of the solubility of the zinc chlorid. 

Ji: D. B, 

The Explosion of Acetylene with less than its own Volume 
of Oxygen. IV, A, Bone andJ, C. Cain. Jour. Chem. Soc. 71, 26 
(^1897'), The products of the explosion are carbon inonoxid, hydro¬ 
gen, carbon and traces of carbon dioxid. The excess of acetylene 
is converted almost entirely into its components by the shock and no 
methane is formed. W, D. B, 
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Note. G, W, Rolfeand G, Defren. Jour, Am, Chem, Soc, 19, 
261 {18^7), A long liwSt of errors and misprints in a paper reviewed 
in this Journal if 382. /. E, T. 

. Theoretical Considerations Respecting the Separation of 
Gases by Diffusion and Similar Processes. Lord Rayleigh, Phil, 
[j] 43 f 493 {i8p6), A series of calculations regarding the 
concentration of argon from the atmosphere by the method of atmoly- 
sis» The gases are first supposed to diffuse into a vacuum, and only 
the residue is considered. Let Xy yy be the quantities of the two con¬ 
stituents of the residue at any time, — dXy — dy, are the quantities 
diffused out in time dl. Hencedxjdl -—vyljAXy (i), where jx and v are 
the diffusion rates. Integrating,^'^/*'--- Cx^'^, (2), oryjx - 
(3), where C is a constant. If Xy K, be simultaneous values of ji*, yy 
regarded as initial, (ylx)l(XI V) (4), so that 

x:----X[(ylx)l(m)y<^^*^\ (5). Similarly,j/-- nW^)/W 
(6). Putting (ylx)l( YJX) ~~ r, (7), so that r represents the enrich¬ 
ment of the residue as regards the second constituent, we have from 
(5) and {6)y(x 4-v)/(Xf r)--[A7(A+ [ ri{X^\- 

(8). From (4) it is evident that as x diminishes with /, the enrich¬ 
ment tends towards o or 00 , indicating that the residue becomes purer 
without limit. The results of Graham’s experiments and the 
calculations with the above equations do not agree. The author 
thinks this difference is due to imperfections in the walls and joints 
of Graham’s apparatus. When the vacuum is replaced by an 
atniOwSphere of fixed composition, suppo.se that only two ga.ses are 
concerned and that the volume inside is given. Let x,yy denote the 
partial pressures within the given volume, the constant partial 
pressures outside being (Xy / 3 , We have dx— x)dty 
dy ~y)dly (9 ), or on integration, x^ a A y - p~\~De’“ 

(10) where C and D are arbitrary constants. The constants fx and 
y are not known beforehand, depending upon the apparatus and 
quality of the gases. Eliminating t we get y — E{x — a)*'^^, (11) 
in which only the ratio of ^ and y appears. 

When the gases diffuse into a vacuum .suppose the(i' — /<)//( -- k 
is a small quantity. At each operation, one-half the total volume of the 
mixture is allowed to pass. Then (8) lj>ecomes //.a [A7(A" -f y)]r 
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4- [}7(A'4- nearly, so that OV^)/C^*/y) ” 

(15). If ^ corresponds to r for the transmitted gas, 

(K~-^v)/y I --ylY rxjX 

4- Jr)/A' - xjX / - xjX 


-- f -I 


(/ 

I 


- r)xlX 

X IX ^ ^ 


r, 


approximately, since r nearly /. Accordingly, 
ijs ~ //(-? r) ~ r, nearly. 

Approximately then, s and r are reciprocal operations. Tliat is^ 
starting with any proportions, collecting the transmitted half, sub¬ 
mitting it to another operation, retaining the half not transmitted, 
the final composition con*esponding to the operations sr is the same 
(approximately) as the comixisition wdth which we started, and the 
same also as would be obtained by operations taken in the reverse 
order rs» The result of n sets of operations is [(r + .s)/-?]". When 
the transmitted gas is not otie-half but a fraction o', and fj is the 
fraction of the retained gas, such that p -j a /, we have, instead 
of (15), r //, and pr-\ as /, and the various portions into 
which the gas is divided after n sets of operations are represented 
by the various terms of the expansion {pr [ asy\ the Greek letters 
and the numerical coefficients giving the quantity of each portion, 
and the Roman letters giving the quality. C A. 5 . 


Electromotive Forces 

On the Displacement of Phase caused by the Action of Alter¬ 
nating Currents on a Voltameter. R. Afala/i^oli. Nuovo Cimento, 
(^)4» 2^6 {i< 9 p 6 ); 5, pp {rSpy), After a discussion of the results 
of Peukert and the theoretical views of v. Dolivo-Dobrowolsky the 
author deduces the following conclusions for a voltameter and a 
sinusoidal electromotive force : 

I. The polarization which is perpendicular to the current is in 
advance of the fundamental electromotive force, the amount increas¬ 
ing with decreasing frequency, resistance and capacity of the 
voltameter. 
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II. With increasing displacement there is an increase in the 
maximum polarization atid a decrease in the intensity. 

III. The effective potential difference at the electrodes is as 
much behind the fundamental electromotive force as behind the cur¬ 
rent, and the lag with respect to the latter decreases with increasing 
resistance in the voltameter. 

In the second paper the author tests his views experimentally 
for the cases where there is and is not visible electrolysis, getting 
very satisfactory results. W, D. R. 

On an Absolute Electrometer for the fleasurement of Small 
Differences of Potential. A. Pirot and C, Fabry. Comptes rendus, 
124^ 180 (/<S’p7). The improvement con.sists in two plane silvered 
glass plates only one-tenth of a millimeter apart. W. D. B. 

On a New Accumulator. D. Tommasi. Bull. soc. chim^ Paris^ 
17, 211 The electrodes consist of a lattice work of an alloy 

of antimony and lead placed in a perforated celluloid case, the inter¬ 
vening spaces being filled with the lead dioxid. vSince the lattice 
work does not have to support’ the active mass, it can be made very 
much lighter than is usual. The accumulator is said to give 12-15 
amperes per kilogram of electrode if necessary. W. D. B. 

On Professor Hermann’s Theory of the Capillary Electro¬ 
meter. G. J. Burch. Roy. Soc. Proc. 60 f j 2 p (i8g6.) According to 
the author’s theory of the time relations of the capillary electrome¬ 
ter, there are several links between the electrical cause and the 
mechanical effect, and a strong probability that each of them 
involves a time function. These are : (a) A difference of potential 
(the establishment of which is delayed by the varying internal ohmic 
resistance of the electrometer), this produces (^) a change in the con¬ 
stant of capillarity at two interfaces between mercury and an elec¬ 
trolyte, presumably giving rise to (c) polarization at the aforesaid 
interfaces; and (d) does work in moving a column of mercury 
against the force of gravity with more or less rapidity according to 
the varying amount of fluid friction in the tube. Of these Hermann, 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiologic, 63, 440, has neglected (b) and (rf), 
confining himself to the theoretical relations between (a) and {c). 
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((The locus of transformation from electrical to mechanical 
force must clearly be the two interfaces mercury-acid and acid-mer¬ 
cury, and it is upon these that the stress acts. The resistance is distrib¬ 
uted along the tube, and is partly electrical, but to a far greater 
extent mechanical. It is reasonable, therefore, to avssume that the 
sole cause of delay is the Polarisations-Geschwindigkeit of the 
meniscus ?>) W. L, M, 

Electromotive Force; a reply to Dr. A. H. Bucherer. R, 

Luther, Zeit, phys, Chem. 22 , 8^ {i8gy). As to priority, the 
author's article was handed in as dissertation a month before 
Bucherer's article, Bllektrochem. Zeit. 2 , 217, appeared. The author 
points out that a theory which, like Bucherer’s, takes for granted the 
gas laws, Faraday's law, and van't Hoff’s laws for solutions, etc,, 
can hardly lay claim to the title of a ((purely (energetic) theory)); 
replies to several of Bucherer’s criticisms of the (Planck-Nernst- 
Ostwald) electrochemical theory, this Journal i, 130, and, after a 
rdsum^ of the theory in question, concludes as follows : ((From a 
theoretical point of view it is perfectly possible to calculate the 
E. M.F. of galvanic elements from the vapor tensions of the reacting 
substances, and the calculation if properly carried out will lead to 
correct results; the classical researches of Helmholtz and van ’t 
Hoff have long ago shown how^ numerical results may be obtained 
in this manner. In general however, our ignorance of the vapor 
tensions of the metals, etc,, renders the attainment of quantitative 
results by this method impracticable; and the great advance 
brought about by van *t Hoff’s introduction of the conception of 
osmotic pressure is due to the fact that in place of vapor tensions, 
for the most part unknown, the easily ascertainable concentrations 
of the substances in solution are made the bavSis of the calculation. 
To desert this standpoint would be to give up all attempts at a 
quantitative description of the phenomena in question >). 


In one point however it appears to the reviewer that Bucherer 
is quite right, viz :—where he insists on the difference between cells 
involving saturated solutions of hydrated salts and those in which 
the salts crystallize without water. 
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In a Clark’s cell the change brought about by the passage of a 
current may be represented by the equation 

Zn + Hg2S04 solid + 7H2O from the 
solution 2Hg + ZnS047Hjj0 solid. 

Addition of alcohol, salts, etc., can hardly fail to alter the tension of 
the aqueous vapor given off by the electrolyte, /. c. the chemical 
potential of the water, and consequently the E.M.F. of the cell. 
Measurements of the E.M.F. of cells of this type (to which varying 
quantities of alcohol, for example, have been added) might indeed 
prove the means of quantitatively determining alterations in the 
vapor tension in question. W. L. M. 

The Employment of Cyanids in Galvanic Cells and in Accum¬ 
ulators. G. Plainer, Elekirochem, Zeit. 26s The author 

proposes to use potassium feiTicyanid as electrolyte with Turnbull’s 
blue or potassium chlorate as depolarizer. It is not dear from the 
paper what the cathode is to be, nor how the cell is arranged ; but 
we are assured that the electromotive force will be 1,6 v. W, D, B, 

Oil the Iron, Ferric Chlorid, Carbon Cell. F. W, Kuster, Zeit, 
Elektrochemie, 3 , The author disputes the view of 

Pauling that ferric chlorid is formed at the anode and shows that 
iron dissolves in ferric chlorid solution on open circuit with formation 
of ferrous chlorid. Pauling’s cell is therefore worthless. W, D, B, 

The Lead Cell. B, E, Moore, Phys, Rev, 353 This 

is nominally an attempt to formulate a theory of the lead accumu¬ 
lator. Practically it consists of the statement that on closed circuit 
there will be a tendency to form concentration differences at the two 
electrodes thus causing a change in the electromotive force in the 
first few minutes after clo.siiig the circuit. He shows this to be true 
experimentally. The author does not seem to be familiar with the 
literature of his subject .since he complains that the temperature 
coefficient of the accumulator is not known, entirely overlooking the 
measurements of Streintz, Wied. Ann. 49» 568 (1893). W, D, B, 

Discussion. Bucherer, Nernst, Neuburger, Elekirochem, Zeit, 
3» 235, 284 {i8g7), Bucherer wished to answer a review of some of 
bis work which had appeared in the Zeit. Elektrochemie ; but pub- 
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lication was refused by Nernst unless a passage criticizing certain 
views of Nernst was omitted. The letter was published in the 
Elektrochern, Zeit. and Nernst justified his action on the ground 
that the criticism was not valid. Incidentally he makes .some 
unpleasant and uncalled for remarks about the elektrochern. Zeit. 
for which he is promptly scored by Neuburger. The tone of all 
three disputants is about as bad as it can be. W. Z>. > 7 . 

Electricity from Carbon without Heat. \V, E, Case. Electri¬ 
cal Engineer, 23, 2^4. (/<yp7). A lecture delivered before the New 
York Electrical Society in which the speaker put forward the remark¬ 
able hypothesis that the oxidation of carbon by chloric acid might 
readily be expected to give the same electromotive force as the 
oxidation of carbon by oxygen, W. D. D. 

On the Influence of the Rontgen Rays upon the Explosive 
Distance of the Electric Spark. Guggcnheimer. Comptes rendus 
The author finds that under constant potential 
difference the .spark will jump farther when exposed to the Rontgen 
rays than when in the dark. This is analogous to the results 
obtained by Hertz with ultra-violet rays and is probably due to a 
change in the dielectric. IF. D. B. 

On Some Experiments with Rontgen’s Rays. R, Threlfall 
and /. A. Pollock. Phys. Soc. Lond. Proc. 15, / (/Spy), Those 
conclusions of the authors, which have physicochemical interest, are 
that a very pure selenium cell with platinum electrodes is affected 
by Rontgen radiation to much the .same extent as by diffu.sed day¬ 
light ; and that no permanent or temp>rary E. M. F. is set up in 
such a cell by the radiation. J. E. T. 

Electric Potentials in a Moving LiquMf. G. G. dc Villemonth. 
Jour, de Phys. (i8p^y. Electrodes are placed at various 

points in a glass tube drawn out to a fine point at one end. When 
Hg is run through the tube no E.M.F. could be observed between 
the electrodes, the position of the electrodes, the diameter of the 
tube and the velocity of flow being widely varied. One of the elec¬ 
trodes was also tried in the issuing jet. Similar experiments with 
dilute CuSO^ and ZnSO* also gave no E.M.F. With distilled water 
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(a badly conducting liquid) experiment showed an E.M.F. between 
the jet and the liquid in the tube or between two points in the tube. 
For tubes satisfying the law of Poiseuille the E.M.F. between reser¬ 
voir and jet is, for a given pressure, independent of the length and 
cross section of the tube. For larger tubes no general law can be 
given. For the details of the author’s coticlusions we must refer to 
the original paper. E, B, 

On the Theory of Thermoelectricity. R, Mewes. Elektrochem, 
Zeit. 3f 2^3 An effort to account for the phenomena of 

thermocurrents, from the laws of ((heat conduction frequency)). 

/. E, T. 


Electrolysis and Electrolytic Dissociation 

On the Specific Gravity and Electrical Conductivity, etc, E, 

H, Loomis, Wied, Ann, ^^547 {18^7), Reviewed in this Journal 

I, 324 ; from Phys. Rev. 4» 252 (1897). 

On the Calculation of the Conductivity of Electrolytes. /. G, 

MacGregor. Trans, Roy, Soc. Canada (2) 2,^5, {f8p6). The author 
discusses the conditions for equilibrium in solutions containing two 
electrolytes with a common ion ; any number of electrolytes having 
a common ion ; two electrolytes having no common ion ; three elec¬ 
trolytes having no common ion ; any number of electrolytes with no 
common ion ; any number of electrolytes with no common ion, the 
products of their double decomposition and any other electrolytes. 
The only fault to be found with this is that the author assumes the 
validity of Ostwald’s dilution law which does not apply experiment¬ 
ally to salts. Until we can express the change in diwSvSociation of a 
single electrolyte by a rational formula, the study of solutions con¬ 
taining any number of electrolytes is merely practice in handling 
mathematical equations, W, D, B, 

On the riolecular Conductivity of Salts In Dilute Solutions. 

P, Joubin. Comptes rciidtis^ 124, 228 {i8p7). A feeling for symmetry 
rather than for facts cnu.ses the author to accept Bouty's hypothesis 
that the molecular conductivity of all salts is the same for infinite 
dilution, . W, D, B. 
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Remarks relative to a Note on the Oxidation of Sodium 
Sulfid during Electrolysis. Schenrer Kcsiner. Bull, soc. chim. 
Paris, 17* gg {/Sg^). The author made some experiments in 1881 
showing that sodium sulfid is oxidized directly to sulfate and that 
neither sulfur nor thiosulfate is formed. This contradicts the results 
of Durkee, Am. Cheni. Jour. 18, 525 {/8g6), IV. D. B. 

On the Electrolysis of Copper Sulfate Solutions. F. Focrstcr 
and O. Seidel, Zeil, anorg. Chem. 14, io6 (/8gy). An extended and 
very interesting series of investigations. The authors find that 
under suitable conditions cuprous sulfate is formed during the elec¬ 
trolysis with cuprous oxid precipitated in consequence. If a hot 
acidified solution of copper sulfate be electrolyzed and then allowed 
to cool, the presence of cuprous sulfate in the solution is shown by 
the formation of metallic copper all through the liquid. For the 
bearing of the results upon the copper voltameter and upon the 
theory of the lead accumulator, the reader is referred to the article 
itself. /F. D. B, 

Reactions of Carbon on Electrolysis. F, Vogel. Zeil, angcw, 
Chem, 1897, A lecture delivered in Berlin^ It was pointed out 
that in all cases in which carbon is anode and is attacked, organic 
products are formed and that it is therefore improbable that carbon 
has ever burned 10 carbonic acid in a galvanic cell. If*". D. B. 

The Molecular Conductivities of Caesium and Rubidium 
Chlorides. B, B, Boltwood, Zeil. phys. Chan, 22, ig2 {iSgj^. Large 
quantities of the salts were prepareil and purified. The measure¬ 
ments give : 

for KCl 141.5 hence//for K. 71.3 

RbCl 144.5 *74.3 

CsCl 144.8 ;(3ft 74.6 

W. L. M. 

Contributions to the Constitution of Salt Solutions. H. Ley. 
Zeit. phys. Chan. 22, 77 When a blue aqueous solution of 

CuCl, is heated, it turns green. The stronger the solution, the 
lower the temperature at which the change occurs. The author 
thought this might be due to a re-formation of CuCl, from its ions 
as the temperature rose. A determination of electric conductivity 
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however did not support this view ; there were no singular points 
in the curve relating temperature and conductivity. The author 
thinks this may be due to a balance between CuCl, and its ions 
according to the two equations ^ CuCl^ — Cu^ + 201““ and 
CuCl.^ — CuCV^ + Cl". Experiments were also made with absolute 
alcohol, acetone, and pyridin as solvents. The pyridin solution was 
blue, but did not seem to contain appreciable quantities of ions, for 
its conductivity was extremely small, 30, A. = 0.05. C. L, S» 

On the So-called Autoxidatlon. R. Ihle. Zeit. phys. Chem. 
22, II^ Autoxidation is the oxidation which metals like 

iron, zinc and aluminum rapidly undergo in aerated water. They 
retain their lustre much longer in aerated water rendered slightly 
alkaline with NaOH. Carbonates, phosphates, borates, nitrites, of 
the alkalies act like NaOH ; soluble clilorids, bromids, iodids, 
chlorates, nitrates, sulfates, and probably all neutral salts, increase 
the autoxidation. The author tries to explain these facts by the 
ionic theory, but the explanation is not very clear. 

The other part of the paper is much clearer. Hydrogen per- 
oxid can give H^ or OH*” according to conditions, H being pro¬ 
duced with bodies which give OT or a similar ion, and OH"" being 
produced with bodies which give H ‘ or a similar ion. Bright potas¬ 
sium in an acidified solution of H^Og has a potential difference of 
1.078 volt, in an alkaline solution of HjjO^ it has a potential differ¬ 
ence of 0.367 volt. AgBr in KBr has potential difference of 0.42 
volt, so ionic tension of anion in the latter case is greater than ionic 
tension of OH“ in H^Ojj in alkaline solution. So Br“ passes off from 
AgBr in alkaline 11,0^ solution, so this solution reduces AgBr and 
may be used a%a photographic developer. In acid vSolution of H^Ojj, 
AgBr is not changed. In acid vSolution, KjEeCy^ has potential dif¬ 
ference of 1.021 volt; in alkaline solution it has a potential differ¬ 
ence of 0.886 volt. So in acid solution, reaction with Hj^Oj, should 
be slight, in alkaline solution however, ionic tension of anion is 
greater than that of 0H“ in H,Oj, and so KgFeCyg should pass into 
K^FeCyg, which it does. C. L, 5. 

On the Change of the Coefficient of Refraction in the Neutral¬ 
ization, Formation and Dilution, of Solutions. G. Tammann. 
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Zeii.pkys, Chem, 21,5^7, (iSpd), Let - coejBSdent of refraction ; 
then at low pressures, according to Quincke, (« i)ld is constant for 
a number of liquids. Replacing d by ijv and differentiating according 
to the external pressure p,[d( 7 i-~ i)']ldp (w — /)(ilv)dvldp (i). 
The paper consists of speculations and applications of this ecjuation, 
from which the author concludes that:— 

(< The formula of Quincke for the dependence of 71 on the exter- 
i;ial pressure seems to be also true for considerable variations in the 
internal and external pressure of water. Electrolytic dissociation 
hardly changes « ; bodies containing H and OH are exceptions. The 
equivalent refraction of hydrogen increases on ionization 1.8 units 
and that of hydrox^d 0.7 units. On changing from'’NH^ and the 
hydrogen ion into ammonium, the equivalent refraction increases 
3.2 units.)) C. L. S. 

The Effect of the Solvent on the Migration Velocity of the 
Ions. C. Cattaneo. Reiid, Accad, Lnicei (5) 5 * 20j {^iSg6), The 
transference numbers for NaCl and NH^Cl are found to be about the 
same whether glycerol or water be solvent though the conductivity 
is much less in the glycerol solutions. \V. D, B. 

On the Sensitiveness of Indicators, /f. Lim,(rc and E. Mar- 
fnier. Zeit a7tge7v. Cheffi. 1897, j. The authors find that methyl 
orange is more sensitive than diinethylanilinazobenzene at ordinary 
temperatures. At 40° lx)th are useless as indicators. The color 
reactions of the two substances are practically the same, confirming 
Kiister’s views. D, B. 

New Experiments on the Precipitation of Metals./. /?. Sendr- 
rens. Bull. sac. chim. Parts, I7f 2yi (iSgy). Nickel does not act 
upon silver and copper sulfates or upon the acejtates of silver, copper 
and lead whereas cobalt precipitates silver and copper. Antimony 
precipitates silver very slowly and copper even less rapidly. The 
author has studied the precipitation of metals by metals very thor¬ 
oughly and his results deserve careful study. He finds that in 
almost no case does exactly one equivalent go into solution for one 
equivalent precipitated. It is to be noticed however that a couple 
is formed by the precipitation of one metal upon another and that 
the disturbing effects due to this should be taken into account. 

IV. n. B. 
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Alloys of Cadmium with Silver and Copper* /. B, Settderens, 
Bull. soc. chhn. Paris, I5» J24.1 (iSp6). If a stick of cadmium be 
plunged into a solution of silver sulfate or acetate, silver is first pre¬ 
cipitated and then takes up cadmium, apparently forming the com¬ 
pound AgCdj. With copper sulfate there seems to be formed a solid 
solution of cadmium and copper. JV. D, B. 

On the Electrolytic Condition, elc. G. Carrara. Gass, chim, 
Ital. 27, /, 8p {i8p7). Reviewed in this Journal i, 452 : from Zeit. 
phys. Chem. ai, 680 (1897). 

A Method of Measuring Conductivity, etc. IV. Stroud and J. 
B. Henderson. Proc. Phys. Soc. Lond. 15, /j {i8pj). Reviewed in 
this Journal iT 450; from Phil. Mag. [5] 43* 19 (1897). 


Structure Phenomena 

Dimorphism of the Succinates of Camphol a ; Isomorphism 
of the Succinates of Camphol ix and of Isocamphol J. Minguin. 
Comptcs rendus, 124, 86 {i8py). The optically active succinate of 
camphol a crystallizes from petroleum ether in hexagonal plates ; 
from methyl alcohol in orthorhombic prisms. A mixture of optically 
active camphol a and isocamphol fi crystallizes always in hexagonal 
plates and the .specific rotation varies with the relative proportions 
of the components. IV. D. B. 

New Jlethod of obtaining Transparent Crystals. C de Watt’ 
ville. Comptes rendus, 124,^00 (i8p^). (<If a crystal be rotated 
while growing it will assume a transparency and brilliancy .similar 
to that of cut gems». The method is a good one but not new. 

W. D. B. 

Structure ls#f|i«f!||m and Rotary Power. />. A. Guye and J. 
Giierchgorine. CompteS rendus, 124, 230 (r<^p7). From a study of 
fourteen esters the authors conclude that the propyl group is heavier 
than the isopropyl, the isobutyl than the normal butyl and the latter 
than the secondary butyl. W. D. B. 

Isomerism of Position and Rotatory Power. P. A. Guye. 
Bull. soc. chim. Paris. 15* 1157 {.r8p6). On reviewing various exper¬ 
imental researches, the author finds confirmation for the conclusion 
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that para derivatives are usually more active than corresponding 
meta compounds^ and these more active than the ortho compounds. 
The introduction of the methyl group into the benzene nucleus of 
an active body may either increase or diminish the rotatory power, 
according to the position of this methyl group with reference to the 
primary substituted chain and according to the groups of active 
bodies concerned. Theories regarding the center of gravity of 
asymmetric groups, see Franklin and Wharton, Jour. Chein. Soc. 69, 
1309, this Journal 1, 196, are subjected to some reservation. 

R. D, W. 

Influence of Temperature on the Specific Rotation. 1 \ A. 

Giiye and E. Asfon. Comptcs rendus, 124, ig^ (^i 8 gj). Eighteen 
optically active liquids were studied and with each a decrease in the 
specific rotation was noticed with rising temperature. This makes 
fifty substances in all for which this change has been shown. 

W, A B. 

Dissociation Spectra of flelted Salts. A, de Gramont. Ann, 
chim. phys, (7) 10, 2// {^iSgj), The melted haloid salts all showed 
the lines of the halogen. H'' D, B, 

On the Fluorescence-Spectrum of Sodium. Wicdcmajin 
and (r. C Schmidt. Wrh. phys. Gcs. Be rim, 16, 37 U^ 97 )- The 
fluorescence spectrum is very similar to the absorption spectrum, 
consisting of the D line, a band in the red and a series of bauds in 
the green and blue. IV. D. B. 

Determination of Index of Refraction of Organic Liquids from 
the riolecular Formula and the Specific Gravity. N. Staigmuller, 
Stuttgart, i 8 g 6 . Instead of the usual formula for the molecular 
refraction, the author proposes the following Where p ~ reacting 
weight and S — molecular coefficient (MolektilaiTpotenz) : 

The author then shows that the index of refraction can be calculated 
from the knowledge of the values for the elements. W. D. B. 

The Refraction Constants of Crystalline Salts. W. /. Pope, 
four. Chem. Soc. 69, lyjo {18g6). The author collates and discusses 
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many experimental data. In order to apply Gladstone’s formula 
(molecular refraction where molecular volume) 

to anisotropic media, or ^<fe may be substituted for 

where a, p, y are the three principal refractive indices, or o is the 
ordinary and e the extraordinary refractive index. For convenience, 
the arithmetical means are substituted for geometric, making 
^ 'ii + f y) or {20 ■+ c). 

Molecular refractions for bodies in the solid and liquid conditions 
are not directly comparable ; for example, the values for ice at o® 
are about one percent higher than for water at 20.2®. 

A table of 115 salts, representing five crystalline systems, shows 
that the molecular refractions are practically additive quantities, 
which may be calculated with fair approximation from refraction 
constants which the author tabulates, and which are quite different 
from those previoUwSly deduced from observations made on solutions. 

R. B. W. ' 

The Refraction Constants of Crystalline Salts. A. E, Tution. 
Joiir. Chem. Soc. 71, 2^5 {iSgy^. A detailed statement to the effect 
that Pope’s ideas and arithmetic are both inexcusably weak, Jour. 
Chem. Soc. 69, 1530 (1896). See above review. W, D. B, 

On the Changes of Color of Certain Salts under the Action of 
Cathode Rays. E, Goldstein, Sitziingsber, Akad, Wiss, Berlin, 1895, 
46y : Wied, Ann, 60,. {iSgj), The salts were mainly haloids 
of Na and K. Exposure of the powdered salts to the cathode rays 
causes changes in color. The salts are shaken during expo.sure so 
as to make the change uniform throughout the mass. Exposure to 
the visible rays of the sun changes the colors back to their original 
values—sometimes through one or more intermediate stages. The 
changes take place in<ftte^lowly in the dark, and more rapidly at 
higher temperatures wi^ther in the light or not. The changes are 
irreversible as regards temperature except for one intermediate color 
of NaCl. In some otlier respects NaCl offers exceptions to the general 
statements above: its changes in the dark are, for instance, inap¬ 
preciable at ordinary temperatures. E, B, 

On Pleochroism In Vegetable and Animal Fibres which have 
been colored with Silver and Gold Salts. //. Ambronn, Ber. 
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sacks. Akad, Wiss, 48, 6/j {i8p6). If silver chlorid be precipitated 
in vegetable fibres and exposed to the light, no pleochroitic coloring 
occurs. If dry silver nitrate be dusted over the fibres and exposed 
to the light, the color spreads gradually in concentric circles from 
the crystal, showing marked pleochroism. The moisture of the air 
is essential since no effect is produced in a desiccator. The same 
effect is produced with many animal fibres and with gelatin in a 
state of tension, while gold chlorid may be substituted for silver 
nitrate. The author inclines to the idea that in some w’ay the metals 
are precipitated in crystalline form with definite arrangement and 
cites, as analogous, Kundt’s experiments on the precipitation of 
metals on a glass plate by electrical discharges. Kundt found that 
the film showed double refraction. The author calls attention to the 
fact that we know as yet no reason wdiy silver from silver chlorid 
and silver nitrate should behave differently. A possible analogy is 
to be found in allotropic silver which has very different properties 
depending on the solutions from wdiich it is precipitated. IV. D. B. 

The Present State of the Solarisation Problem. /. Raphaels, 
Phot. Archiv, 1897.4 The author points out that we do not know 
whether the appearance of a positive on over-exposed plates is due 
to the change in the silver salts or to an effect of the developer. He 
cites experiments in favor of both views. W. D, B, 

The Grain of Dry Plates. E. Ucsetrang. Phot. Afrhiv. 
1897* I. Schiiinann found that addition of potassium bromid to the 
developer increases the size of the metallic silver particles in the 
negative. It is an open question whether this is due to the potas¬ 
sium bromid dissolving the silver bromid, to the development being 
slower, or to some other cause. Ostwald ascribes the increase in 
sensibility of gelatin plates with time as due to gradual formation of 
a compound made up of silver bromid and geli^jtitt. Whether this be 
true or not, it is certain that the gelatin is necessary to the formation 
of a picture. W. D, B. 

On the Employment of Aldehydes and Acetones in Presence 
of Sodium Sulfite for the Development of the Latent Photographic 
Image. Lumiirc Bros, and Seyewets. Bull. soc. chim, Paris, iSt 1164. 
(iSp6). The authors attribute the action to the formation of the 
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bisulfite compound and the sodium salt of the aromatic aloohoL In 
confirmation they show that when solutions containing pyrogallol or 
hydroquinoiie and acetone are shaken with ether less of the reduc¬ 
ing agent passes into the ether phase if sodium sulfite be added to 
the solution. W, D, B. 

Law of the Transparency of Gases for the X-rays. Z. Benoisi, 
Comptes rendus, 124, 1^6 {rSpy), For sulfurous acid, methyl chlorid 
and air at the satne pressure and temperature the specific absorption 
is a constant. W. D, B, 

Electric Shadows and Luminescence. 5 . P, Thompson. Chem. 
News. 75* loj, ur, 122,134, A report of the progress which 
has been made in the study of the X-rays ; delivered as a lecture 
before the Royal Institution. /. B. T, 

On the Actual Existence of Hall’s Phenomenon in Liquids. 

//. Bagard. Nuovo Cimcnfo {4) 4* 3^3 (i8p6). The author replies 
to the objections raised by Florio, Nuovo Cimcnto (4) 4* 106 (1896), 
showing that Florio used small electrodes dipping directly into the 
liquid film, instead of large ones connected indirectly. W. D. B. 

On the Measurement of the Dielectric Constant of Small 
Quantities of Substance by fleans of Electric Waves in Wires. 

P. Dntde. Ber. sacks. Akad. PVBs. *896, yyj. The end condenser 
of a Lecher system is made of two small platinum electrodes in a 
very small fiask so that J4 cc is enough to fill the condenser. The 
distance to the bridge (for maximum resonance) depends on the 
dielectric con.stant of the liquid. The bridge is kept fixed and the 
wircvS between it and the condenser are changed in length till there 
is a maximum of light in a vacuum tube placed across the parallel 
wires A/4 from the bridge and between it and the condenser. The 
apparatus is calibtated;|i!j?' liquids of known dielectric constants, after 
which the constant for dny new liquid may be read off from the curve 
of calibration. The accuracy is, in general, one to two percent. 
The greater part of the paper is devoted to a theoretical discussion 
of the method, for which we must refer to the original. E, B. 

On the Capillarity Constants of rioltenfletals. N. Siedentopf. 
hi augural Dissertation. (, bit ingen 1896. The method used was that of 
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measuring the curvature of a drop, carbonic acid being substituted 
for air. Observations were made upon mercury, tin, lead, cadmium 
and bismuth. From the Ebtvos equation one must conclude that 
all these metals are associated in the liquid state. The values 
of the capillarity constants for alloys of tin and bismuth are a linear 
function of the values for the two components. The capillarity con¬ 
stant for mercury at i6° is 45.4 mg/mm. W, D, B, 

Empirical Formulae for Viscosity as a Function of Tempera¬ 
ture* ,A, W, Duff, Phys, Rev, 4» 404 {iSgy). A discussion of 
seven empirical formulas and a comparison with experiment. The 
paper is of interest to those who are forced to deal with viscosity. 

E. B. 

The Atomic Refraction of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen and 
the Halogens. /. Traube. Ber. chem, Ges, Berlin, 30* 39{i8gy), In 
Briihrs paper on the recalculation of atomic refractions, Zeit. phys. 
Chem. 7» 140 (1891), the value 4.570 for the refractive equivalent 
of the group CH, (hydrogen line C ; formula) is obtained from 
observations on sixty-five saturated aliphatic substances. By exclud¬ 
ing the earlier members of the homologous series (by reason of their 
tendency to << association >») and by taking account of the benzene 
derivatives and of determinations published since the date of Briihl’s 
paper, Traube reaches the conclusion that this number is too small, 
and should be at least 4.64. The following table shows the change 
necessitated'by this alteration. 


CH, 

O' 

0" 

0 . H 

C 

1". 

1= 

Bruhl 4.570 

1.518 

2.326 

1.655 1.103 

2.365 

1.836 

2.22 

Traube 4.64 

I- 5 I 

1.96 

1.57 0.98 

2; 68 

1.49 

1.82 



Cl 

Br 

■ 




Bruhl 

6.014 

8.863 \ 





Traube 

6.00 

8.79 

h -74 




The symbol p indicates double bond between two Catoms. 

W, L. M. 

Spectrometric Determinations. J, W, BruhL Ber, chem, Ges, 
Berlin 30, 138 Determinations of the refraction and disper¬ 

sion of ethyl oxid, methylal, orthoformic ether, orthocarbonic ether. 
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hydrazin ^j-dimethyl-hydrazin, w-butyl-methylaniine, for the pur- 
posers of the paper following. W. L, M. 

Hydrazine, Hydrogen Peroxide, and Water. /. W, Bruhl 
Ber, chem, Ges. Berlin, 30, 162 From the constitutional 

formulas usually assigned to the substances in question, it follows 
that the optical relations between the members of the series, nitro¬ 
gen, ammonia, hydrazin should be paralleled by those between 
oxygen, water, hydrogen peroxid. This is not the case ; the mole¬ 
cular refractions of ammonia, hydrazin and members of the hydrazin 
group are practically identical with values calculated from the < atomic 
refractions) of hydrogen and of the amino group (NH,), t\ e,, the 
atomic refraction of nitrogen is the same in all. That of oxygen on 
the other hand is least in water, intermediate in value in hydrogen 
peroxid and greatest in the case of gaseous and of liquid oxygen. 

As the formula of hydrazin usually adopted, H2N*NH^, is in 
agreement with its chemical and vSpectroscopic behavior, an altera¬ 
tion must be made in the formula of hydrogen peroxid—the author 
suggests HO : OH. The molecular constitution of oxj’gen gas also 
must be Cvssentially different from that of nitrogen : the author how¬ 
ever considers it premature to offer a suggestion as to the probable 
nature of this difference. IV L, M, 

Artificial Coloration of Crystals of the Haloid Salts of the 
Alkalies. F, Giesel. Ber, chem, Ges, Berlin, Tjy6 Gold¬ 

stein has observed that the salts in question are superficially colored 
by exposure to the cathode rays, Wied. Ann. 54> 371 (1895); the 
author finds that crystals of one centimetre in diameter may be col¬ 
ored throughout their mass by heating to a dull red heat in the 
vapor of sodium of potassium. 

The colored clear and transparent, the color is per¬ 

manent in the air but ifis^^xposure to high temperatures is changed 
and finally destroyed. With water colorless solutions are formed, 
which on evaporation deposit colorless cr>^stals. The author points 
out the analogy between the behavior of his artificially colored crys¬ 
tals, and that of naturally occurring rock salt. IV. L. M, 

Circular Polarization and Symmetry of Structure. W. Bar- 
low. Phil. Mag. [5] 43» no {1897.) ^^e author compares <<the 
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various distinct classes of cases in which circular polarization occurs, 
with the geometrical possibilities for homogeneous structure unbroken 
and broken, i, e, for substances both in the crystalline and fluid Con¬ 
ditions.)) Taking as a starting point <<the very obvious conclusion 
that since circular polarization is essentially an enantiomorphous 
property, if it is traceable to an arrangement of the parts the struc¬ 
ture in which it occurs must be enantiomorphous)) he finds that 
((exactly corresponding to the five classes into which substances 
that possess the power of converting plane polarized light into cir¬ 
cularly polarized light can be divided, there are five classes of 
structure distinguishable by characteristic geometrical features)); 
and concludes that ((it can hardly be doubted that circular polariza¬ 
tion is a mechanical effect depending on the relative situation of the 
ultimate particles of bodies, and that the disappearance of the prop¬ 
erty, and the change in it observed when the state of a body display¬ 
ing it alters, are also mechanical effects entirely due to changes in 
geometrical configuration.)) W, L. M. 

Water of Crystalli2:ation. Th. Saher. Pharm, Ztg, 4 i> 846 
{iSp6), Salts of acids whose stereochemical formulas represent the 
carboxyl groups as close together, crystallize with little or no water. 
The author illustrates his theory by comparing the salts of malonic 
and succinic acids with those of their substitution products, and by 
reference to the regularities in the water of crystallization of salts 
belonging to the glycollic and acrylic series, etc. W. L. M. 

Optical Rotation in the Crystalline and Amorphous States. 

If. Traube. Jahrb. fur. Min. 10, Beilageband 788 (r8^6). Measure¬ 
ments on (d:) patchoulijcamphor, (b) laurineen-camphor, (r) matico- 
camphor, (d) rubidium tartrates, (e) calcium tartrates. In some 
cases (d, b) the molecular rotation in the a|adi:phous state is the 
same as that of the crystals ; in others (r, d) 1 ^$$: The direction of 
the rotation may be different for crystal and aqueous solutions {d, e). 

JV. L. M. 




Tim VARIANCE OK OSMOTIC SVSTICMS 


IJY J. K. TKKVOK 

Let US a solution and a mass of the corre.spondinj^ ])iire 

solvent contained in ^two vertical c\ linders vvliich liave in coiiinion a 
semi perm cable wall, impermeable for the solute, and each of which 
carries a movable piston. The mutual attraction of the two sub¬ 
stances, wliereby a homogeneous solution is formed when they are 
brought together, tends to draw solvent through the separating wall 
into the solution, a tendency which may be counterbalanced by an 
increased })ressure upon the solution—-the osmotic ])ressure of the 
system. By regarding the osmotic pressure in this simple and direct 
manner, instead of conceiving it to be an expansive force of one 
com])onent alone, of the solute, we are freed from the necessity of 
thinking that this supposed inner pressure will i)ush up the free 
upper surface of the solution in an osmotic tube, and we come to the 
rational conclusion that the osmostic pressure only exists when there 
is an actual separation of mutually attracting compements. The 
osmotic j)re.ssure, namely, is l)est conceived as the ec|uilibrium pres¬ 
sure upon the solution side of such a .system. 

1 have shown in an earlier paper’ that in osmotic .systems of the 
type de.scribed the appearance of two diflTerent equilibrium pres.sures, 
one upon each side, gives an increa.se, by one, in the nuiiil)er of the 
thermodynamic variables which appear in the (fundamental equa¬ 
tions)^ of the pha.ses of the system, and that accordingly the var¬ 
iance of the.se systems is greater by unity than if the separating 

osmotic wall were alxsent. The variance therefore, when // inde¬ 
pendently variable components are present in pha.ses is 

V -r n [ J - r 

instead of « I 2 r, as in the more ii.sual case. Thus (I /)-pha.se 
This Journal 1, 349 (1897). -In Chbl^s’s .sen.se. 
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systems Ixjcome divariants, in f ^)-phase systems are monovariants 
and the nonvariants contain « + j phases. In the simple two-com¬ 
ponent systems we must find sets of five phases coexisting in non¬ 
variant equilibria at the multiple points—five-fold points,— and we 
are thus led to anticipate the possibly of representing, for any such 
system, at least one set of five monovariant curves of osmotic equi¬ 
librium pressures, running into a corresponding five-fold point. To 
indicate the manner in which this anticipation may be realiz.ed is the 
object of the present note. 

In order to simplify the discussion let us suppose the two com¬ 
ponents to be water and a salt. We may then suitably start from 
water alone, whose vaporization, sublimation and fusion curves in the 
temperature-pressure plane are represented by the three fine lines of 
the subjoined diagram. The figure is not drawn to .scale. 

I. Setting out with pure water in both cylinders the first result 
of adding .salt to one, say to the left one, will be to increase the 
pressure necessary there to hold the system of phases in e(|uilibrium. 
At any given concentration of the solution we .shall thus have an 
osmotic pressure which will vary with the temperature as repre¬ 
sented, for example, by .some one of the dotted curves marked I in 
the diagram. The concentration, and consequently the pressure, 
being variable at constant temperature, and the temperature l^eing 
independently variable also, the system is seen to be divariant,—as 
indeed it should be vSince it has or j, pha.ses. 

IT. When enough salt is added to form a saturated .solution, 
with the exce.ss precipitated, it becomes no longer possible to vary 
the concentration and the equilibrium osmotic pressure of the system 
ot phases at constant temperature ; the pair of ecpiilibrium pre.ssures 
will vary however with varying temperature, the osmotic pressure 
curve becoming that numbered II in the diagram. The system is 
monovariant,—it has actually four, or n 1- 2, phases. 

III. Had we .started from pure water at zero centigrade with 
ice present, the addition of .salt would have melted the ice ujx)n the 
solution side at this temperature, so that with increa.sing concen¬ 
tration of salt we should have a rising osmotic equilibrium ])ressure 
v/ith unchanging temperature, until the point of saturation with 
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respect to the salt is reached. This equilibrium is the four-phase 
moiiovariant, III. 

IV. The precipitation of salt adds a fifth phase to the system 
and decreases the variance to zero, for the concentration of the satur¬ 
ated solution is invariable and the temperature can not be changed 
without melting the phase of ice. We here find our expected 
(;/ j)-phase nonvariant system. This state of affairs might also 
be reached by cooling the monovariant sy.steni II until ice appears 
in the right hand compartment,—so both curves run into the 
multiple point IV, 



i-vor 2-vor i-vor l-vor. o-wor 


V. An increase of pressure upon both sides of the system as it 
now stands will condense the phase of saturated vapor and drive the 
fusion equilibrium along the fusion curve of the solvent, thereby 
lowering the temperature and requiring the osmotic equilibrium 
pressure to increase at the exact rate necessary to keep the solution 
in osmotic equilibrium with the water phase. The osmotic pressures 
follow the curve V, corresponding to this four-phase monovariance. 
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VI. If, on the other hand, we increase the pressure upon the 
solution side only, we shall drive the water from the solution 
through the wall and have remaining there the salt alone. The 
pressure can then be varied at will upon the salt, but the tempera¬ 
ture can not be changed because of the mass of ice present upon the 
other side, so the system is again monovariant; this four-pha.se 
system corresponds to the equilibrium curve VI. 

VII. Returning to the curve III it is clear that if from the 

state repre.sented by any point upon it the temperature be lowered 
without varying the concentration of the solution the phase of water 
will become ice, and the osmotic pressure, to iiiaintain the solution 
in equilibrium with this ice, must follow one of the dotted pre.ssure 
curves VII which sweep out the corresponding divariant field. The 
concentration is of course also independently variable, as well as the 
temperature. Another series of /)-phase divariant systems 

thus appears. 

VIII. With the appearance of saturated solution and the con¬ 
sequent precipitation of an excess of salt we arrive at another e(|ni- 
librium, variant only with tlie temperature ; the inonovanant VIII, 
which affords the expected fifth monovariant curve running into the 
five-fold multiple point IV. The same curve would be traversed 
through a .simple cooling of the non variant sy.stem, wlio.se pha.se of 
liquid water would thus be made to disappear. 

IX. Continued cooling of any of the divariants VH will in 
each ca.se eventually give ri.se to the appearance of ice in tlie un.sat' 
urated solution at the freezing temperature of the latter ; the equi¬ 
librium will then remain monovariant becau.se of the change (jf con¬ 
centration with the varying temperature, and we thus get the 
(w d .?)-phase equilibrium which is represented by the curve IX. 

X. A continued increase of .salt-concentration, up to .satura¬ 
tion, will reduce the variance to zero again, giving the (n j) phase 
(five-phase) sy.stem of the multiple point X. This occurs at the 
freezing temperature of the saturated solution on the o.smotic side, 
and can accordingly be reached by a cooling of the monovariant sys¬ 
tem VIII. Curves IX and VIII are therefore two of the set of five 
running into this second five-fold point. A further discussion of the 
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equilibria here would be relatively uninteresting, because of the 
frequent absence of the phase of solution with its varying 
concentration. 

Thus, for two-coiiiponent monovariant systems may be realized 
the anticipated set of five curves of osmotic pressures, and their 
intersection at a five-fold multiple point. 

Cornett I hiivcrsitv 



MAvSS LAW STUDIES, III 


RY S. F, TAYLOR 

In a previous paper* I have comnuinicated some measurements 
on the coexisting liquid phavses for benzene, water and alcohol at 
25° and have discussed the quantitative relations which hold along 
the isotherm. The study of such systems is made much easier if 
one makes use of a triangular diagram in representing the results. 
The advantages of this have already been pointed out clearly by 
Stokes'"’ but his note seems to have received little or no attention and 
for this reason it seems worth while to bring the matter to the front 
again. 

My results are therefore reproduced graphically in the cut, the 
concentrations being given as synthetic volume concentrations. The 
field for unsaturated solutions lies outside of the curve while the 
field inside or below the curve represents supersaturated .solutions. 
Any mixture having a composition represented by any point in this 
field will separate into two solutions repre.sented by two points on 
the curve. Stokes has proposed calling the two coexisting liquid 
phases << conjugate)) solutions and I shall u.se the word in this sense. 
In the diagram straight lines are drawui connecting the conjugate 
solutions so far as I have determined them.*'’ These connecting lines 
w^ere called <<tic-lines )> by Stokes. If we take varying quantities 
of two conjugate solutions the compositions of the resulting mix¬ 
tures will lie on the tie-line for that pair of conjugate solutions. 
Reversing this we may say that any mixture represented by a point 
on a tie-line will separate into the two conjugate .solutions at the 

qour. riiys. Chein. 1,461 (1897). 

"•Proc. Roy. Soc. 49, 174 (iSgr). 

^The tie-litie for solution I is omitted bccau.se it can not well be .shown in a 
diagram of this .si/c. 
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ends of that line and that the relative amounts of the two liquid 
phases will be given V)y the ratio of the distances from the point to 
the ends of the line. One can also use this as a check on the 
results. 



In tlie preceding pa|wr on this subject tlKae is an analytical 
comparison of the actual compositions of the mixture taken and the 
values calculated from the conjugate scjlutions.' At the time it was 
remarked that the method was unsatisfactory because one had the 
choice of concentrating the ern>r in one com|xment or of distributing 
it over the three, neither of which is really satisfactoiy. By repre¬ 
senting the re.sults graphically it can be seen at once whether the 

^•\n error has crept into Table VIII, page 436, for which 1 am personally 
responsible. The calculated value for water in series 1 should be instead 
of /.rt?. Hy an oversight some of the << found >> solutions in this table were 
given as they were made up and not reduced to twenty cubic centimeters. If 
this were done it would involve slight changes in Table \T1 but wouhl not 
affect the relations perceptibly in either table. W. 1>. lb 
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value for the orij^iiial mixture falls upon the tie-line or not. In the 
diagram I have marked the compositions of the original mixtures. 
It will be noticed that the result is unsatisfactory in the case of 
solution I where the point lies on the tie-line for solution II instead 
of on the proper one and that in all the cases the experimental error 
is large. The fact that a straight line through the point for one 
conjugate solution and the point for the system as a whole cuts the 
curve at the composition for the other conjugate solution makes it 
unnecessary to analvve botli licpiid phases when the data for the 
curve are already known and the results thus obtained can be 
checked by taking any other mixture represented by a })oint on the 
tie-line and showing that it gives the same upper or the same lower 
phase whichever is the more convenient. 

Stokes calls attention to a property <>f conjugate solutions which 
seems to have been considered very surprising at the time. He 
])oiiits out that the final equilibrium depends only on the composi¬ 
tions of the upper and lower mixtures and not on their quantities. 
This point was taken up by Wright, Leon and ThompvSoid who came 
to the conclusion .after inaii}^ exj)erimcnts that this projx)sition was a 
correct one. It is interesting to notice that in 1S91 it was not recog¬ 
nized that this proposition was merely a special case of the more 
gcner.al one that the absolute mass of the pha.se has no effect u}x>n 
the equilibrium when all di.sturbing influences are tenioved. 

In the course of the experiments referred to, Wright, Tliomp- 
son and Leon determined the compositions of certain pairs ol conju¬ 
gate solutions for the system, chloroform, water and acetic acid. 
Their data arc given m Table I. 

A single glance at this table is enough to show that the results 
are not absolutely accurate. Pure chloroform will not take up one 
percent of water. Addition of acetic acid can not cause the amount 
of water in the chloroform to fluctuate in the remarkable manner 
indicated in the table. For this reason it was not worth while even 
to attempt to apply the mass law to the single phases. On the other 
hand it seemed probable that the amount of acetic acid in the two 
ph.a.ses might have been mea.surcd with a fair amount of accuracy, 


Proc. Roy. Soc. 49 » 178 (1891). 
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Tablk I 

Lower layer Up})er layer 


CHCl, 

^ H,() 

CH,C().,H 

CHCl, : 

H,0 

CH,CO,H 

99 .or 

0.99 

0 00 

0.84 

99.16 

0.00 

98.24 

0.72 

1.04 

0.92 

92.6>2 

6.46 

'M 9 « 

i.ig 

3 -V> 

0.79 

S1..S2 

17.69 

91.85 

1.38 

6.77 

1.21 

7.v^>9 

25 .10 

91 23 

0.82 

7-95 

I ‘^5 

70.42 

- 7-73 

87.82 


11.03 

2.97 


33.71 

80 00 

2,28 

• I7-7-’ 

7-30 

48.58 

44.12 

72.86 

3.62 

23.52 

12.82 


49.."/' 

*5 

, 4 *2 

25.75 

15.11 

.>4-7' 

50.18 


since it was determined by titration. In that case it should l)e pos¬ 
sible to describe the distribution of acetic acid between the two 
phases with a fair dejjree of accuracy for all except the more dilute 
solutions. If we express the concentration of the acetic acid in the 
lower phases in terms of a constant quantity of chloroform and in the 
np])er phase in terms of a constant quantity of water, the equi¬ 
librium should be described by an equation of the form : 

m log log log C 

where and arc the mass cx>ncentrations of acetic acid in the 
lower and up])er phases res]>ectively while m is a constant but not 
necessaril}' an integer. This proves to be the case and tlie results 
are given in Table II. In the first two columns are the values for 
acetic acid in the lower and upper layers, referred in the one case to 
one hundred grams of water. In the third column are the values 
for acetic acid in the upper layer referred to one hundred grams of 
water. In the third column are the values for acetic acid in the 
upper layer referred to one hundred grams of water and calculated 
by means of the equation : 

0.88 log -C', - log o 225—i 

In the fourth column are the grams of acetic acid in one huti- 
dred grams of the aqueous solution, while the fifth column gives the 
product of the third column into the fourth column of Table I,—to 
all intents and purjioses the calculated amounts of acetic acid in one 
hundred grams of solution. 
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Table II 


7-2 

1 

z,calc. 

foimd 

calc. 

I. r 

7.0 

6.3 

6.5 

5.8 

4.0 

21.7 

20.3 

17.7 

16.6 

7*4 

34-1 

34-6 

25.1 

25.5 

8.7 

39-4 

40.0 

27.7 

28.2 

12.6 

53-2 

55.2 

33.7 

.35.0 

22.1 

91.0 

91.0 

44.1 

44.2 

32.3 

130.3 

127.1 

49.4 

48.1 

36-7 

144.5 

144.2 ! 

50.2 ; 

50.0 


It is of course fairer to compare the fourth and fiftli columns rather 
than the second and third because the experimental error is magni¬ 
fied unduly in the latter case. The agreement is excellent with all 
save the two most dilute solutions and there the discrepancy is 
uncjuestionably due to experimental error. 


Cornell University 



SOLUBILITY OF wSOLIDS IN VAPORS 


liY J. M. TALMAIXiK 

The solubility of solids in vapors has been a sul)jcct of some 
little coninient in the last few years, many chemists lioldiiii; that 
such a ])henoinenon is impossible and that any apparent increase in 
the amount of the solid component in the \*a])or phase is due to par¬ 
ticles of the solid beiii;^ carried up mechanically by the vapor or to 
drops of solution beinj; held in suspension in the same way. Since 
most of the exjK‘riments. that have been made heretofore, have been 
qualitative in nature, the object of this paper is to give the results 
of a series of (juantitatix e determinations of the concentrations of 
the distillates obtained when saturated solutions of camphor or 
naphthalene in methyl alcohoL ethyl alcohol, acetone or ether are 
distilled under diflerent pressures. From these data it will bepossi* 
ble to determine whether the nature of the solvent has an ap])recia- 
ble effect upon the amount of the solute carried over. 

The method adopted was practically that used by Ramsa>‘ 
and Young in their determinations of vapor pressures by sublima¬ 
tion and distillation^ A 250 cc distilling flask was used, on the arm 
of which was placed a small condenser. This was connected with a 
second distilling flask which acted as a receiver and which was 
placed in ice or cold water. The receiver was connected with a 
mercury manometer and the suction pump. In all cases an excess 
of the solid was pre.sent in order to avoid supersatiiration. The 
solution was heated slowly upon a water bath until the desired tem¬ 
perature was reached ; the pump was then started and shut off when 
the solution began to di.stil. The pressure under which the li<juid 
boiled was read oif from the manometer, while the temperature was 


*Phil. Trans. 175, 37 (1SS4). 
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j^iven by a thermometer, the bulb of which was immersed in the dis¬ 
tilling liquid. The temperature of the distillate was not noted since 
that has no direct bearing upon the results. In order to prevent 
superheating, the temperature of the water bath was kept only a few 
degrees above that of the boiling .solution. With a little practice it 
was found easy to carry on the distillation at constant temperature. 

The acetone used was purified by treating with calcium chlorid 
and subjecting to fractional distillation ; the ethyl alcohol by treat¬ 
ing with anhydrous copper .sulfate and quicklime. The ether was 
dried over sodium and distilled, wdiile the methyl alcohol w^as puri¬ 
fied by fractional distillation. The naphtlialene was cry.stallized 
from ninety percent alcohol and the camphor from fifty percent 
alcohol. 

The distillates were analyzed wfith the refractonietcr, tlie rela¬ 
tion between concentration and index of refraction having been 
determined from measurements made from known solutions, the 
results being represented graphically. The readings with the 
refractometer were all made at 21°. 

In Table I are the measurements with naphtlialene in the four 
solvents. The first column gives the boiling-point; the second, the 
pre.ssure in millimeters of mercury ; the third, the grams of naph¬ 
thalene in ten grams of the solvent as determined by analy.sis ; wdiilc 
in the fourth column are the vapor pressures of the naphthalene, 
calculated on the assumption that the vapors of tlie two compon¬ 
ents follow the gas laws. This, of course, is an assumption wdiich is 
probabl)' not accurate in any one case : but, on the other hand, it is 
the onl\' one that can be made and the variations undoubtedly He 
within the probable error of the measurements wdiich is alxiut five 


percent. In any case this would not have any appreciable effect 
upon the relative amounts of napthaleiie wdiich pass over with dif¬ 
ferent .solvents. The formula used in calculating the results is 

10/M2 ^ 

where is the number of grams of naphthalene in ten grams of the 
solvent, Mj the reacting w^eight of naphthalene, the reacting 
weight of the .solvent, P the pres.sure as given by the manometer 
and /> the partial pre.ssure of the naphthalene vapor. 
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Solubility of Solids in Vapors 
Tahlr I 

Naphthalene and Kther 


Temp. 

Press, 

Cone V 

. P. 

25" 

44 vS 

0 076 

2 0 

vis 

471 

0.0H3 

^•3 

.17 

509 

0 OvStj 

2.6 


73 > 

0. lOI 

4.2 

5 ^’ 

745 

0.109 

4-7 


Napthalene and acetone 


43 

46vS 

( >. ( K)0 

1 

4 S 

5‘ >8 

(y.injj 

2.2 

Naphthalene and i 

meth\ 1 alcohol 

57 

497 

0.447 

5 5 

60 

522 

0,474 

6. r 

66 

53 » 

0.521 

6 9 

N: 

iphtlialene and 

ethyl alcohol 


51 

220 

0.085 

0.7 

59 

300 

145 

1.6 

^’7 

4 vV> 

i> 18 

2.8 


It will be noticed that the hh^hest vapor pressure which I have 
found is just under seven inilliineters. 1 have been unable to verify 
Benedict’s ineasureinent with naphthalene and ether* and it seems 
certain that there must l)e a very serious error in that determination. 
The discrepaiu'y between the two vSets of results is so larj;e as to 
lead one to suspect a misplaced tleciinal point in the calculation of 
tlie results. 

vSince there are no direct determinations of the vapor pressures 
of solid naphthalene, it is impo.ssble to sa\ whether or not the i)ar- 
tial pressures recorded in Table I arc abnormally hi^h. We can, 
however, comparedhese results amon^; themselves in order to see 
whether the natuie of the .solvent has an effect upon the apparent 
partial pressure of the naphthalene. In Table II are tabulated the 
results for the different solvents at the .same temperature as far as 
this is iMxssible, the data l)eing obtained by graphical interpolation. 


*Jour. Phys. Chetn. i, 397 (1897). 
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The solvents to which tlie figures refer are given at the heads of the 
coluiiiiis. 

Tahlk II 


Temp. 

lither 

Acetone 

1 M. Alcohol 

IC. Ale 

43" 

3-2 

1.9 



45 

3-5 

1 2.2 



51 

4.2 

1 

i 

0.7 

, 

4-7 

i 


1.2 

37 


i 

' 5-5 

i '3 

59 


' 

6.0 

1 1.6 

60 


; 

6.1 

*•7 

66 



6.9 

' 2.6 


It will be seen at once that the nature of the solvent is of great im¬ 
portance, the values with ether being much higher tlian tliose with 
acetone, while methyl alcohol raises the apparent partial pressure of 
naphthalene much more than ethyl alcohol does. vSince the values 
vary with the solvent, the}* can not all be equal to the vapor pres¬ 
sure of naphthalene when no solvent is present. While thCwSe exper¬ 
iments .show that the concentration of naphthalene vapor in equi¬ 
librium with .solid naphthalene is not independent of the other 
components in the .sy.stem, they do not show whether the vapor 
pres.sure is increased or decrea.sed by the presence of a solvent. 

This que.stion can be.st l>e an.swered by a .study of the behavior 
of camphor with the same four solvents. The results of the exper¬ 
iments with camphor are given in Table III, the data ])eing tabulated 
in the same form as in Table I. 

The most casual in.spection of the.se figures shows that heie, as 
with naphthalene, the vapor pressure of the solute varies with the sol¬ 
vent. The relation of these va|X)r pre.s.sures to tho.se obtained by direct 
niea.surement is .shown in Table IV. In the .second column, under 
the heading of R. and Y. are the values obtained by interpolation 
from the data of Ram.say and Young.* In the acetone column the 
values for 58° and 71° arc obtained by interpolation 

There can be no (pie.stion as to the re.sults. The values with ether 
and acetone are more than double the real vapor pre.ssures. With 


'Phil. Ti Hi IS. • 75 . 45 (i«S4). 
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Tahu 5 III 
Camphor and Ether 


Temp 

Press. 

Cone > 

j. p. 

5 <^'' 

488 

0.38 

8.y 


Camjdior and acetone 


52 

37 J 

0.604 

8.4 

61 

5 ‘ I 

0.644 

12.2 

74 

651 

0.684 

16.5 

Camphor and 

methyl alcohol 


:/> 

168 

0.507 

1.8 

5 <S 

308 

1.187 

7-5 


Camphor and ethyl alcohol 


7 ^ 

345 

0.308 

3-4 

86 

5 J^> 

0.418 

6.7 


methyl alcohol the values are a little alK)ve the normal, while with 
ethyl alcohol the calculated vapor i)ressures are only about one-half 
of those obtained directly. Tins last ])henomeiK>n was entirely 
unexpected but there seems to be no reason to question the accuracy 
of the figures. For the present there seems to be no satisfactory- way 
of accounting for this result on theoretical grounds and it will ]>e 
necessary to study the matter more thoroughly than has yet been 


done before offering any explanation. 

TAm.K IV 


Temp. 

R & Y ICtlier 

Acetone M. Alcohol 

K. Alcohol 

3b" 

•■7 

1.8 


5^> 

3.6 S.y 



52 

4.0 

8.4 


5 « 

; 5.0 

I'-i 7-5 


61 

, 5-6 

I 2 . 2 


71 

1 7-7 

>5-3 

3-4 

74 

! «-5 : 

16.5 


86 

i 13.0 


6.7 

It is 

to be noticed that the order of the solvents is not the same 

with naphthalene and camphor. 

With the former the 

order was 


methyl alcohol, ether, acetone and ethyl alcohol; with the latter it 
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is ether, acetone, methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol ; the difference 
between the two series being in the relative pOvSition of the methyl 
alcohol. With both solutes ethyl alcohol gives very much lower 
values than with any of the other solvents. Since there are as yet 
no solubility determinations for naphthalene and camphor in the 
different solvents, it is impossible to decide whether there is a rela- 
tion between the solubility in the vapor and in the licpiid. 

There remains only the }K)int in regard to the mechanical sus¬ 
pension of the solid or solution in the vapor. That is always a pos¬ 
sibility and the present experiments throw no light upon the exist¬ 
ence or amount of any error due to this cause. It seems, however, 
very improbable that this should be an important item. The regu¬ 
larity of the results with each solvent and the striking differences 
when one changes from one solvent to another are hardly to be 
reconciled with the conception of a more or less hai)hazard mechan¬ 
ical suspension. Such an explanation is negatived \ery effectixxdy 
by the recent experiments of Villard' which have .shown that the 
vapor pre.ssures, both of .solids and of liquids at ordinary tempeia- 
tures, can be raised by presence at ordinary temperatures of a gas in 
which the substances are soluble. Villard found that if oxygen 
under two hundred atmospheres pressure was passed into a tube 
containing lupiid bromin, the latter volatilized tintil the color in the 
vapor phase was much deeper than when the oxygen was not pres¬ 
ent. On decreasing the pressure, the color became paler and drops 
of liquid were formed on the walls of the tube. These drops redis- 
.solved when the pre.sstire was increa.sed. Under three hundred 
atmospheres pre.ssure the color in the vapor phase was more inten.se 
than that of a solution of bromin in water and the author e.stimates 
that the concentration of bromin was at least .six times that of the 
ordinary, saturated vapor. The increa.sed volatility of bromin in an 
atmosphere of oxygen becomes noticeable to the eye when the pres¬ 
sure reaches four atmospheres. lodin di.ssolves readily in oxygen 
though the phenomenon is not very striking at pre.s.sures Ic.ss than a 
hundred atmospheres. Ethyl chlorid, carbon bisulfid and alcohol 
dissolve to any extent in tnethane, while iodin, camphor and paraffin 


*Jour. de Pliys. (3) 5, 453 (i<S96). 
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volatilize readily in it. On decreasing the pressure these .solids 
crystallize upon the walls of the tube. At one hundred and fifty 
atmo.spheres, cainplior and methane behave like two gases and seem 
to be miscible in all iirojxirtions. 

These experiments of Vuillard are very striking in that they 
prove the increased volatility iKith ol solids and of liquids. The 
first was to have been expected ; the second nece.ssitates a change in 
<nir usual way of looking at things. Kveryone has accepted hereto¬ 
fore the statement that dissolving one component in another lowered 
the vapor pres.sure of the latter. Apparently this will have to 
modified so as to apply only to the cases in which the solute is prac¬ 
tically non-volatile. When this is no longer true we shall have two 
effects working in opposite directions. We shall have the volatile 
solute dissolving in the solvent and lowering the partial pressure of 
the latter. On the other hand, the vapor of the solute will volatilize 
the solvent to a certain extent, thereby increasing the vapor pressure 
of the liquid. In open vessels only the first of these two influences 
is important, and it alone has l.)een recogni/etl. Under pressures of 
one or two hundred atmospheres, u becomes a minor matter and the 
increased volatility is the important item. The binary svstein, 
liipiid and vapor, is more closely allied at high ])ressures to the 
binary system, two li(]uid pha.ses, than to the binary system, liquid 
and vapor at low pressures. The analogy is with the solution of 
liquid phenol in water and not with the dissolving of phenol in water 
vapor. This brings up the point that since the critical pressure of 
oxygen is alK)ut fifty atmospheres at ii8°, oxygen under one 
liundrcd atmospheres at t may be called liquid or gas as one 
pleases, in which case the analogy with the two liquid phases of 
phenol and water would be t'onqilete and there would be nothing 
remarkable in Villard’s ex[)eriments and no reason to change any 
views that we now hold about the change of vapor pressure with 
the concentration. While this criticism may be a just one when 
applied to the experiments under one hundred atmospheres pressure, 
it does not apply to the oliservations made with oxygen under a 
pressure of four atmospheres and the conclusions will therefore have 
to stand. 
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As a further instance of the solvent action of vajiors and gases, 
I may cite the experiments of R. W. Wood^ on the solution of 
bromin and iodin in carbon bisulfid gas at 300®. It was found that 
when sufficient carbon bisulfid was present, the absorption spectra 
for the vapors of iodin and bromin disapjx^ared and were replaced by 
the absorption spectra for the solutions of these substances. Wood 
has shown that, with increasing amounts of iodin or bromin, increas¬ 
ing density of carbon bisulfid gas is necessary in order to make tlie 
spectra of the vapors vanish and also that the ratio of the amounts 
of iodin and bromin for the same densities of carbon bisulfid are 
practically constant. It seems, therefore, impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that we are dealing with a solution of iodin or bromin 
in carbon bisulfid and not with a mixture of two gases. 

Cornell University. 


*Zeit. pliys. Chem. 19, 689 (1S96). 



COMMENT ON THE NOTE OF R. FRANCHOT ENTITLED 
u NASCENT HYDROGEN )> 


BY D. TOMMASI 

I have just read a note !)y Mr. R. Franchot’ entitled (< Nascent 
Hydrogen )>. The author of this note seems to be entirely unaware 
of the fact that before him—in 1877"—I studied the question 
whether the reducing action of hydrogen when set free from a chem¬ 
ical compound is due to an allotroiiic form of hydrogen, such as the 
nascent state, or whether it is due to onlinary hydrogen evolved 
under new thermal conditions. To determine this point I examined 
the majority of the reductions caused by hydrogen and usually 
attributed to nascent action, such as : the reduction of the chlorid, 
broniid and iodid of silver ; of the clilorates and j>erchlorates : of 
ferric chlorid; of the nitrates; of chloral, etc., etc. From these 
experiments I drew the conclusion that if hydrogen in the nascent 
state posseswses a greater affinity than under the usual conditions, 
this is due simply to the fact that the gas, in separating from a com¬ 
pound, is acconijianied by the quantity of heat which is produced 
while the hydrogen is being set free. Consequently, nascent hydro¬ 
gen is nothing else than FI { x calories. 

In an analogous way one can ex]>lain the greater activity of 
substances at the moment of liberation from their comixninds, or in 
other words, when they are in the nascent state. My chief papers 
on nascent hydrogen have been published in the following Journals: 

Rendiconti dell' Instituto Lombardo di Milano, (1877) 
(1878) ; Chemical News, 1879; Co.smos-les-Mondes, Paris (1879) : 
Bull. Soc. Chilli. Paris I, 148 (1882). See also D. Tommasi : Traite 
des piles dlectriques. 

‘Jour. Phys. Cheiu. 1, 75 (1896). 

“D. Tommasi. Traitd thdoricjue et pratitpie de r< 5 k‘ctrochimie, 105. 
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BY WILDER D. BANCROFT 

Mr Tonniiasi’s complaint that his work on nascent hydrogen 
had been overlooked by Mr Franchot is based on a misapprehension 
of the facts It was in consequence of the very interesting results 
obtained by Toinmasi that Franchot vStarted on his work. It hap¬ 
pened that so much time was wasted in discovering and eliminating 
the errors introduced by the direct action of the metal that the point 
was not reached at which one would naturally make a reference to 
TonimavSi. The unfinished part of the paper included a study of 
Tommasi’s hypothesis that nascent hydrogen is H 1 r calories. If 
this represents the facts, there must be different amounts of reduc¬ 
tion when zinc or copper is attacked by acids. This has not been 
shown conclusively to be the case nor has there been any careful 
study of the subject from the jx)int of view of modern electrochem¬ 
istry. There is therefore much interesting work to be done, starting 
from Tommasi’s results. The papers of Tommasi, ]niblished in 
Italian, were known to me by title only since I have not yet been 
able to obtain copies of the originals. 
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Vorlesungen iiber Theoretische Physik. //. von Hclmholt::: 
Band V\ J or/osnn^m uber die IHeklromairnetische Theorie des Lichfs, 
herausi^egebcn von Arthur Koni^ und Carl Runj^c, Lararc octavo, 
J70 paj^es. L. Voss : Hamburg und Leipzig, iSyy. Price 14. marks. 
This is the first of the projected six volumes of Helmhotz’s lectures 
to make its appearance. Helmholtz, as the editors tell us, was in 
the habit of improvisinj; his lectures from a few introductory notes, a 
process which sometimes led to brilliant novelties, at other times 
liowever to insoluble results. Stimulating as this method was for 
mature students, it left with the younger men the almost insuperable 
burden of separating discarded premises from the continuity of the 
discussions. Ilelmlioltz's papers and arguments even in complete 
form are usually tough reading, as the demonstrations are apt to 
advance, kangaroo-like, by leaps. It is well to bear these facts in 
mind in order to do justice to the liook which the editors have 
issued,—a book which is thoroughly leadalde to a student moder¬ 
ately well acquainted with the electroinagiRtic theory of light. One 
might wish perhaps for a greater number of diagrams and a more fre¬ 
quent definition of variables, for instance when the investigation 
pau.ses tenqx)rarily at some definite result. One experiences .some 
difficulty with novelties of notation, though these vanish naturally 
in the light of novelties of method. There is in particular a dearth 
of italicized or otlierwi.se accentuated statements, so that the reader 
must accustom himself to follow a continuous argument and to do 
his own prodding. As to treatment, however, it seems to the writer 
that neither Lorenz nor Boltzmann nor Poincare in dealing with this 
abstruse subject have been in like degree comprehensive and 
tangible. 

Following a terse hi.storical summary the book begins with a 
brief consideration of the differential equations for longitudinal and 
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for transverse elastic plane waves, after which Maxwell’s equations 
are deduced and eventually expressed in terms of the Lapladan 
operator. The short treatment of the potential function which fol¬ 
lows is particularly marked in its discussion of Green’s theorem, the 
importance of which Helmholtz further develops in other parts of 
the hook. The first two sections conclude with a very full investi¬ 
gation of plane electric waves. 

The less specialized case of spherical waves is next taken up 
with particular reference to Huyj;hens’s principle, which is then 
exhaustively discussed Diffraction and geometric optics (the latter 
largely on Gaussian lines) follow naturally. Though less closely 
allied with the main subject, they are each treated with considerable 
detail. 

In the closing chapters of the book, on polarization and disper¬ 
sion, electromagnetics again come prominently to the front and in the 
latter instance we meet with regret the most recent of Helmholtz’s 
great investigations. This section moreover is the only one which 
is in touch with physical chemistry, inasmuch as the propagation of 
an electromagnetic wave is dependent for its rate more particularly 
on the dielectric, to a smaller extent on the magnetic projxiities of 
the medium. In Maxwell’s hands the electromagnetic theory had 
not yet suggested an explanation of dispersion, although the equa¬ 
tions for the normal and tangential ether stres.ses were worked out. 
Helmholtz develops it in relation to the valency charges of the 
atoms. As it follows from Helmholtz’s interpretations of Faraday’s 
law, that the atoms of a molecule contain an equal number of con¬ 
trary electrons, molecules so charged must be acted on by an alter¬ 
nating field after the manner of face couples. Without changing 
their mean positions, paired atoms move synchronouvsly with the 
electric oscillations, either by vibrating around their centers of mass, 
or by changing their atomic distances in the molecule. Hence in 
transparent bodies there are added to the electric and magnetic 
moments due to the structure of the ether itself, the new electric 
moments of the paired (usually non-magnetic) ions. The accessory 
motions withdraw a part of the energy of the ether, change its oscil¬ 
lations and give rise to dispersion. The differential equations for 
this complex case are obtained somewhat abstrusely from Hamilton’s 
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principle. They are applied in deducing a law of dispersion* of 
remarkable generality, which explains anomalous refraction and 
predicts (as has since been pointed out) the absence of refraction and 
therefore also of reflection for rays of extremely small wave length, 
such as X light is now usually believed to Kindred investiga¬ 
tions of reflection and refraction, elliptic polarization, the motion of 
light in crystalline media including rotary polarization conclude the 
work. This last section requiring as it does thoroughgoing knowl¬ 
edge of dynamics and elastics is perhaps the mo.st difficult, but in its 
novelty the most profoundly interesting part of a notable lx)ok. 

Carl Barns 

The Phase Rule. W. D. Bancroft. Larjre octavo, viii and 2x5 
pai>cs. Puhtishcd by the Journal of Physical Chemistry ; Ithaca, N. Y. 
iSgy. Price We have here a lKX)k which really fills a gap, in 

sup])lying from a single point of view a presentation of the wide 
field of the etjuilibria in heterogeneous systems. 

This point of view is the phase rule of Gibbs. A better one, 
indeed any other—if it is to be a])plicable at all—does not exist. 
In the ten years which have elap.sed since I my.self drew up the first 
))rief sketch of a classification according to this principle there has been 
raised upon it as a secure foundation an e\tei'sive .structure wherein 
all conceivable equilibria have found place. After the recent conclu¬ 
sion of the extended lalK)r which was nece.s.sary to fix the more 
prominent features of this work, the time became ripe for a new 
comprehensive exposition. I my.self had planned to supply it, but 
was delayed in the execution ; the work, however, has been under¬ 
taken by Bancroft and has been well carried through. He has l)een 
exceedingly successful in arranging the wealth of material according 
to the principle in question, in making clear the coherence of the 
phenomena and in pre.senting an inspiring picture of the impo.s- 
ing vScience of heterogeneous equilibria. Chemists, the majority of 
whom have as yet little acquaintance with this field, can now see with 
surprise to what remarkable development this new branch of our 
science has attained and what an excellent guide is the phase rule, 

*Ketteler, it will l)e renieinbered, has deduced ihe same law from the 
eejuations of the old elastic theory of light. 
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not only in supplying a general view of the whole but also in pene¬ 
trating to the smallest details. 

The chief difficulties lie in* these details. It is especially 
through the nianiier in which the author has worked out many 
of them that I have learned how far he has gone in the comprehen¬ 
sion of the principle and of its application. Nevertheless for most 
students it would have been better to have treated many of the 
details in footnotes. 

The author has intentionally omitted all treatment of the quan¬ 
titative side of the equilibria. Even without this the size of the 
took (255 pages) is great enough, and yet he has only di.scussed the 
three categories concerning which our knowledge is relatively 
advanced,—namely those with n -j « | / or ;; phases, which, 
according to a very fortunately chosen nomenclature of Trev’or, lie 
terms nonvariant, monovariant and divariant systems, a terminology 
which I gladly endorse. In my opinion the simultaneous treatment 
of the quantitative side would have afforded decided advantages. 
Ill any event I should have desired to see given the thermodynamic 
derivation of the phase rule ; whereby at the same time opportunity 
would have ari.sen to introduce the graphical treatment ol van Rijn 
van Alkemade, and whereby a theoretical basis would have appeared 
for the Theorem of Le Chalelier,—which is cliosen as a second 
principle. 

The very recent extension which our knowledge of the systems 
of three com])onents has received at the hands of Schreinemakers 
shows sufficiently how entirel}^ nece.ssary is the graphical potential 
method for tlie solution of the yet unsolved problems. For the 
reason that the author has omitted this method, his exposition of the 
phenomena in systems of three components is much less satisfying 
than is the case with the sim])ler systems. I would also, for the 
systems with three components, have made more u.se of Schreine- 
inakers’s graphical deductions from the isotherms for clear exposi¬ 
tion of the very complicated relations obtaining iqx)n them. Yet 
even in this .section of the l)ook one finds much that is excellent, 
and the author has succeeded satisfactorily in his classification of 
this difficult material. 

A chapter on Constituents and Components presents a thorough 
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and original discussion of the question regarding the selection of the 
number of components, and the book closes with a brief statement 
of the little that is known concerning systems of four components. 
Criticism of details would here be out of place ; he who studies the 
book so thoroughly as to penetrate to the details will have develoixtd 
sufficient judgment to put a question mark here and there, or to draw 
some different conclusion. The comprehensiveness of the work 
deserves all praise ; I have found in it moie than one fact that was 
unknown to me, and of the important phenomena which might have 
found a place I miss only the dissociatitm phenomena par excellence 
(calcium carbonate and the like) and the ternary alloys 

I have only one serious objection, namely to the idea of the 
author that in a licpiid phase of two components one of them 
is to be regarded as solvent and the other as dissolved sub¬ 
stance, This view plays a rather prominent part in the book. The 
author derives from it a distinction between fusion curves and solu¬ 
bility curves and so separates phenomena which I prefer to regard as 
wholly similar. His view bears ui)on the interpretation of the point 
of miscibility of two licpiid phases and, further, of many equilibria 
in systems of three components. T have not been able to find any 
more secure experimental ba.sis for this pregnant idea than the solu¬ 
bility curve which Hathrick is said to have found lor sodium chlorid 
in mixtures of alcohol and water. These exjK*riments I can not 
accept as decisive, and this for the reason that the conclusions based 
upon them would in my opinion denote a step backward. They con¬ 
flict ab.solutely with the hardly won in.sight into the gradual varia¬ 
tion of the pro]UTties of a li(|uid mixtuie of two com{K)nents when 
the ratio of these components is gradually varied. I e.specialh' 
regret the assumption of this stand}»int in a book which seems des¬ 
tined to exert a powerful impulse upon the spread of knowledge 
concerning heterogeneous equilibria, and of which I hope that it will 
intnxluce a new phase in the development of the chemistry of the 
phase rule. //, U^. Bakhnh Boorehoom 

The Principles of Mathematicai Chemistry. Geori^ Helm, 
ylul/iorhed iranslaiion by /. /,. R. Moryan. 12010, vHi and 22S 
pay;es. John Wiky and Sons ; Nezv York, MV/. Price $/ .fyo. Ilelnrs 
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Mathematische Cheniic was one of the earliest of the series of ther- 
modyiianiic works which is still coming into existence as a result of 
the extensive chemical applications of thermodynamics during the last 
ten years, and it has a peculiar interest as being an attempt to present 
in orderly arrangement a discipline which shall be for chemistry what 
mathcinatical physics is for physics. Its arrangement includes 
the energy law, with particular applications to chemical phenom¬ 
ena ; the entropy law, with applications to physical changes of state ; 
Gibbs’s potential theory, with applications to dissociation, solution 
theory and the velocities of reactions ; and, finally, the phase rule. 
The book, as a monograph, is interesting and has many .strong 
points,—notably in its application of the energy princi]>le, its 
analytical treatment and graphical repre.sentation of dissociation 
isotherms, a deduction of the partial differential equations involving 
entropy, volume, potential, temperature, pre.s.sure and the masses of 
components, a judicious choice of material, and a fairly rigorous 
and uniform mathematical style. The reviewer prefers a different 
arrangement, based upon the pha.se rule,—which can be made far 
more logical and coherent than that adopted by Helm,—and he fails 
to find in Helm’s book a satisfactory justification for either of the 
two great thermodynamic principles or for the Gibbsian criteria of 
equilibrium. The treatment of the absolute therinometric scale is 
also an un.satisfactory important feature, and marginal references to 
the original literature of the .subject are sorely mi.s.sed. For such 
reasons the author’s original little work is a gcK)d monograph but a 
poor text book. 

Mr Morgan’s Kngli.sh version has been read by Helm. It is 
intelligible enough, but can scarcely be called a clo.se translation. 
A careful reader, too, does not like such things as the statement 
31 ^) that a .sub.stance is completely combusted o, reference 
(preface) to << the pre.sence of experiments in this book>> for die 
Bezugnahmc atif Jivpcr77?ic7iie, and (page 41) ((the ways of the 
energy of volume)) for das U’^esender Vohtme^iergie ; the manner in 
which the translator has often failed to reproduce what his author 
.says is illustrated by the remainder of this la.st ])assage. And the 
publi.shers have offended the eye by printing a & which does not line 
with the letters with which it is .set. Still, notwithstanding these 
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objections to details, the iKJok l>efore us is an iniix)rtant one and can 
not fail to be of service to students of scientific chemistry. 

y. E. Trevor 

An Outline of the Theory of Solution and its Results. /. L, 

R. Morgaji. Small octavo^ 6j pa^es. John Wiley and Sons : New 
York, rSgj. I^rice $1.00, To present an elementary exposition of 
the theory of solutions is announced to be the purpose of this little 
book. It considers successively the Theory of Solution, Methods 
for the I)etennii)ation of Klectrolytic Dissociation, The Theory of 
the Voltaic Cell, and Analytical Chemistry from the vStandixhnt 
of Klectrolytic Dissociation ; doing this in four chapters which 
seem to be largely a condensation of the treatment in Ostwald’s 
Lchrbiich and (irnndlaj^en and Blanc’s Elektrochemie, The 
author’s idea is a useful one and he has assembled much inter¬ 
esting material in simple form, but the actual exposition is far more 
rudimentary than << elementary )). On page 2 he states <( All gases 
. . . contain in unit volume the same number of molecules)), and 
lets the matter go at that. On the next page he (uinites)) the 
analytical exi)ressions 

t' vjx I at) 

P A.(" ■( ^•'0 

to obtain 

Ai’ -I 

while, as thus pre.sented, they give 

which is of course wTong ; the matter is not clearly stated. On page 
7 ammonia is supposed added to dissociated ammonium chlorid << until 
all the HCl is used up>), which is unfortunate as an illustration. 
Two pages later the osmotic pressure is .stated to be due to <<the 
tendency of the molecules to get out of the space)), which leads to 
some absurd remarks upon page ii. The Ostwald-Nern.st influence 
experiment is cited to prove that ions are charged with electricity 
(page 19) ; the reader is led to believe that Ostwald’s dilution- 
formula holds for sodium chlorid and like salts (page 22) : and << in¬ 
different ions)) arc asserted to have no effect upon solubility equi¬ 
libria, in spite of all common experience to the contrary (page 23). 
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The present writer recognizes little as familar in the description, on 
page 34, of his work upon the inversion of sugar by acid salts ; it is 
asserted (page 46) that Bancroft’s oxidation and reduction cells 
require ((of course)) a siphon connection betw^een the two liquids,— 
which is entirely incorrect, most of Bancroft’s measurements having 
been made in fact with a mercury connection. Further, in order 
to account for the charge assumed by a metal in a salt solution 
we are told that (( All neutral substances are charged with electricity 
. . . so if we remove the positive, the negative remains behind)); 
and there appears on page 57 the assertion that the ions in the reac¬ 
tions of qualitative analysis are related through Ostwald’s dilution- 
law^ which is of course not true. Many more such objections could 
be made. 

In a different category of faults lie the statements that (( mole¬ 
cules of sodium clilorid go into solution >> (page 21) where < sodium 
chlorid goes into .solution) is meant; a confusion of (electricity > 
with (electrical energy), on page 36; the incorrect translation of 
Wanderimg hy (wandering); and the consistent spelling ((Hclni- 
holst)) wherever Helmholtz’s name appears. 

If any justification or physical meaning were given to the im¬ 
portant formulas on pages 22, 37 and 41 the book would afford a 
fairly .satisfactory outline of certain current views, but as it is, the 
wdiole pre.sentation inu.st be characterized as sui)erficial,—it w'ill cer¬ 
tainly not, as is claimed in the preface, enable its reader to follow 
the current literature of the subject. /. Trevor 

Introductory Course in Differential Equations. D, A. Afur-^ 
ray. Croivn octavo, xv and 2J4 pages. Longmans, (hren and Co. 
New York, iSgj. Price $r.go. The present w’ork is a text lKX)k 
designed to supply an introductory acquaintance with the solving of 
differential equations ; it is con.siderably .smaller than any .similar 
work with which the pre.sent WTiter is acquainted, and is accordingly 
intended to be a chapter supplementary to any brief course in integ¬ 
ral calculus. We find in it a .systematic arrangement which 
includes—under Equations involving two Variables—equations of 
the first order, linear equations and equations of the second order ; 
followed by both ordinary and partial differential equations involving 
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more than two variables. The volume is concluded by a chapter of 
miscellaneous notes to serve those who will continue the subject 
farther than it is carried in the lx>ok. The text is clearly and con¬ 
cisely written, many of its illustrative examples are taken from 
mechanics and pliysics, and it is enlivened by very interesting his¬ 
torical and biograjihical notes relating to the development of the 
special topics treated. Many beginners will find a Short Course of 
selected articles, arranged by the author, admirably adapted for self- 
instruction in the rudiments of the subject. The mechanical get-up 
of the book is good ; the use of a long primer d in brevier footnotes 
and examples, where it does not line with the other letters, is how^- 
ever a carelessness which the publishers should not allow to occur 
again. /. E, Trevor 

Chaieur et linergie. E. Attes. Small octavo, i6j pa^t\s. 
(lanthier- llllars cl Fils; J\iris. Pfic( Jrayics, in boards j 

/tan<\s. We have lieie a presentation of the subject matter usually 
found in works on thermodynamics, but broken into tw^o distinct 
parts,—the first advancing such theorems as can be maintained con¬ 
cerning only the quantities t)r heat which enter into tiiermodynamic 
changes, while the second includes tliose theorems which must be 
added when the concomitant development or absorption of work is 
also considered. This procedure is regarded by the author as intro¬ 
ducing a very desirable simplification into the exposition of the 
theory of heat, and it may be said that he has done the thing in a 
clever manner. M. Lcaute, the director of the Siicn- 
tijique dcs Aide-memoire in w’hich scries the volume appears, has 
l)een so impres.sed by the book as io introduce it by a preface written 
by himself. The closing chapter is devoted to a systematic account 
of the theory of the characteristic functions introduced by Massieu. 
The book is printed upon heavy paper, wdiich is so tough and 
translucent as to remind one of parchment. /. E\ I'revor 

Die Chemie im tiiglichen Leben. Dr, La:ssar-Cohn. Second, 
revised and cnlarired edition. vii aiid pages, L, Foss; Hamburg, 
iSqj, Price, bound, q marks, Lassar-Cohn belongs evidently to the 
small class of men wdio have pronounced talent for making popular 
addresses. Tw’elve lectures upon chemistry in its immediate bearing 
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upon the arts are assembled in the present volume. They were 
originally given before popular assemblies in the university town of 
Konigsberg, In them is presented in a clear, flowing and fascinating 
manner a lot of well ordered scientific information about combustion, 
food-stufFs, liquors, explosives, tanning, bleaching, dyes, paints, 
alkalies, glass, soap, photography, metals, alloys and drugs. A 
popular treatment of many of these things is a right difficult matter, 
but our author has picked his way through them in such wise that 
an ordinary audience can readily follow. The lectures are so planned 
that each can be read in an hour ; they can be warmly recommended 
to all who are interested in what science can tell about common 
things. J. /i. Trevor 

Ueber den Urstoff und seine Energie. H. Keller, 5S pa^es, 
Teubner; Leipzig, 18^6. Price 2 marks. With a great parade of 
mathematical symbolism this book defends a view that bodies are 
composed of atoms, which are composed of like primitive atoms, 
which are mutually attracted according to Newton’s law ; that the 
attraction of atoms for the primitive atoms maintains the latter in 
vibrations which constitute heat, and that the ether is primitive 
substance not yet condensed to primitive atoms. J. E. Trevor 

Das Interferenzprinzip. Dr, //allervorden. Siuber, Wurzburg, 
JO Pj. A perfectly unintelligible brochure, advancing the thesis 
that: All natural laws are special cases of interference. Tlie autlu^r 
complains that publicatiou had been refused by Ostwald. 

J, E. Trevor 

The Elements of Physics. E, L. Nichols and W, S. Franklin, 
Volume HI, Light and Sound, viii and 20/ pages. The Macfnillan 
Co. Neiv York, Price Nichols and Franklin’s Elements 

of Physics has already received mention in this Journal, i, 104 and 
181, upon the appearance of the first and second volumes of the 
series ; the concluding third volume, on Light and Sound, is now 
out. The character of the work,—that of a clear theoretical treat¬ 
ment of the more prominent features of the subject, using calculus 
methods wherever de.sirable and omitting descriptions of experi¬ 
ments,—is maintained. The choice of topics is admirable through- 
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out and the treatment is concise, logical and clear, so that the book 
as a whole is very instructive and can not fail to be an iin|X)rtant 
contribution to the literature of elementary physics. This volume 
has a convenient size, it is well printed, and, like its two predeces¬ 
sors, is profusely illustrated by simple and wxdl chosen diagrams, 
cur\'es and schematic drawings of apparatus. J. E, Trevor 

The Outlines of Physics. E, L, Nichols. i2mo. xi and 4.^^2 
panics. The MacviiUan Co. New York, Price $1.40. The 

avowed purpose of this book is to outline a short course of pli3\sics 
which shall be an equivalent of tlie one year's work in u advanced)) 
mathematics now re(jnired for entrance to many American colleges. 
The usual topics of mechanics, heat, electricity, magnetism, sound 
and light are presented, with a wise selection of material and accom¬ 
panied by extensive descrij>tions of illustrative experiments. The 
course of experimentation so offered is admirably adapted to the 
purposes of rudimentary instruction, and it so constitutes by far the 
best feature of the l)<K)k. In the remainder of the text the reviewer 
is grieved to note the fre<iuent apiK‘arance of dogmatic statements, 
e.specially with regard to the mechanistic conception of natural 
phenomena. I'bxam})les of these are o Friction, adhesion . . . 
and many kindred phenomena are due to forces, the spliere of action 
of which is very small, compara!>le indeed in size to the distances 
which separate the molecules of the solid or liquid »> (page 86), o Heat 
is the name given to the form of energy due to some motion of the 
particles of a IkmIv among themseleves, and not of the body as a 
whole)) (page 14S) ; <<Rise of temperature is always an indication 
that work is being done)) (page 161). 

It may, however, be said that iKcaiise the system of simple 
physical experiments here given will furnish an admirable basis for 
instruction in physics in the fitting schools the teachers in charge of 
such work can refer to the volume with great profit in arranging 
the practical side of their courses. Such experiments, arranged with 
the suitably shortened text of such a lx)ok as Mach’s Leii/aden dcr 
Physik would furnish an almost ideal text book for our preparatoiy’ 
schools. The present volume is well printed and is especially well 
illustrated. J. E. Trevor 
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The Tutorial Chemistry. Part /. Non-Metals. G. H. Bailey; 
Edited by IV, Briggs, i6mo, mii and 226 pages. Hinds a7id Noble ; 
Neiv York, 189^. Price ys, 6d, This is the first part of aii element¬ 
ary text book of chemistry. After a short general introduction the 
author treats of hydrogen and the haloid acids, the physical proper¬ 
ties of gases, the compounds of hydrogen with oxygen and with 
sulfur, the halogens, oxygen, sulfur, nitrogen, phosphorus,.carbon, 
silicon and boron, and concludes with a rather inadequate chapter of 
chemical problems. Part II, in preparation, is to treat of the metals 
and ((Chemical Physics>). The book unfortunately has directions 
for experiments interspersed throughout the text instead of having 
them collected into a suitable manual for laboratory use, and in these 
directions the student is told just what he should see, so that he 
loses the training of finding out for himself what happens The 
Atomic Theory is prominent in the theoretical part. The fol¬ 
lowing quotation shows the kind of statements there made. ((The 
molecular weight of any gas is equal to the density of the gas (in 
relation to hydrogen) multiplied by 2. This definition of molecular 
weight dei>ends on the acceptance-~(r) Of the assnmi)tion that the 
hydrogen molecule consists of two atoms, (2) Of Avogadro’s 
hypothesis)). Aside from these faults, which are altogether too 
common in b(X)ks of this class, the book is up to date. Argon and 
helium are mentioned, the material for treatment has been carefully 
selected, and for the most part the statements are clear and concise. 
Two errors which de.serve attention are the giving of the combining 
weight of oxygen as 15.96 and the statement that cryohydrates are 
compounds. E, L, Kortright 

Theorie und Praxis der analytischen Elektrolyse der 
Metalle. Bernhard Neumann, Lnrge oitavo, viii and 224 pages. 
W. Knapp. Halle, iSgj. Price 7 marks. The first thirty pages are 
taken up with a discu.ssion of the theory of electrolysis, condensed 
directly from O.stwald. Then follow chapters on the sources of cur¬ 
rent, battery, thermopile, accumulator and dynamo ; on measure¬ 
ments of current and difference of potential ; on way of regulating 
the current and on the general arrangement of an electrochemical 
laboratory. The remaining hundred and twenty pages are devdted 
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to the details of electrolysis. This part of the book differs from all 
previous works on the same subject in that the current is not meas¬ 
ured in cubic centimeters of gas per minute and that the electromotive 
force is recognized as an im{)ortant feature, especially in the separa¬ 
tion of two metals. These.' two jxnnts should be sufficient to gain 
for the book a place in all laboratories—at any rate, until others 
follow along the same line. \Vilde> D. Bancroft 

Quantitative Analyse durch Elektrolyse. A. Classen. Courth 
Edition. Octavo, viii and 24.1) pacies. Julius Springer, Berlin, fSgy. 
I^ricc <V marks. The fourth edition differs essentially from the preced¬ 
ing three. The gas voltameter is discaided and we now have exact 
data in regard to tlie electroimUive force and the current density at 
tlie cathode While the current density is the important factor, it is 
not measured directly and it would have been well to have given 
also the actual strength of the current passing through the electro¬ 
lytic cell, esjK'cially since the actual surface of the cathode is 
nowhere given and there is nothing 111 the book to show how this is 
to lie determined. The othet improvements in the book are the 
rea>gnition of the im[)ortance of the electromotive force as a factor 
in the separation of metals, and a theoretical introtluction compiled 
with the assistance of W. Lbl). The reviewer wt>uld call attention 
to the excellent paragraph on the vsignificance of the current density, 
while the next .section on the cpiestion of the resi.staiice would l>e 
fully as good if it were a little mtirc com]>lete. On the other hand 
the definition of an ampere, page 12, as the .strength of current 
which will preeijutate 0.32S mg coppei per second is not suitable for 
a student. It is very much to be regretted that .some twenty ]iages 
of the introduction .shouhl have been given up to a bitter attack 
upon RiidorfF. 

To many the description of the an'angement of the lalioratory 
at Aachen wull be very welcome and it is not too much to say that 
this latest edition of a standard work is va.stly superior to the pre¬ 
ceding editions and will do much tow^ards introducing more rational 
conceptions among the students of electrochcmi.stry. 

Wilder P. Bancroft 
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Entwickelung, Bau und Betrieb der elektrischen Oefen. W. 

Borchers. Small octavo, 6^ pages, W, Knapp ; Halle, iSgy, Price 
j marks. This is the ninth volume of the electrochemical encyclo¬ 
paedia published by Knapp and is a reprint in book form of articles 
which have appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir Klektrochemie. Since 
the articles have already been reviewed in this Journal, *>391 (1H97) 
it is only necessary here to call attention to the republication in a 
convenient, compact form. Wilder 1 ), Bancroft 

Pouvoir calorifique des Combustibles, solides, llquides et 
gazeux. M. Scheurer-Kcstner, i6tno, xiv and 2djpai^es, C, Masson : 
Paris, 18^6, Price 5 francs. The second half of the ]>ook is purely 
technical, dealing with the heating effects of different combustibles 
and methods of determining the same. Tlie first part of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of the different tyi)es of calorimeters 
which have been devised and to details in regard to thermometers. 
The author does not consider the Beckmann thermometer an improve¬ 
ment over the one devised by Walferdin and is rather indignant tliat 
Beckmann’s name should be associated with an> thermometer. In 
a series of thirteen appendices are given some numerical data for the 
benefit of the technical chemist. Wilder /). Bancroft 

Electromoteurs et leurs Applications, (f Dumont. Small 
octavo. rSj pages. Gauthier- Villars et Pits; Paris, iSc/y. /Vice 
2.^0 francs, in boards j.cw francs. This is one of the volumes of tlie 
Encyclopedic des Aide-Memoir< . Under electric motors with contin¬ 
uous current we have chapters on the different types ; on the results 
of changes in colliding ; on the best conditions for running motors 
and a brief sketch of the compound motor. Under electric nu)tors 
with alternating currents we have a discussion of the different types ; 
of monophase and polyphase motors and a comparison of motors with 
stationary and rotating fields. The remaining forty pages are devoted 
to a consideration of electrical transmission and its merits ; of the 
power necessary for certain specified mechanical operations and of 
the various applications of electric motors. The author has been 
distinctly successful in the way he has developed the subject. 

Wilder /A Baficroft 
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L’Acetylene. Raoul Pictet. Octavo, iSy pa^es. Ccorjr et Cic ; 
Geneva, iS(/k This vuluine is intended to increase the general 
ktiovvdedge iti regard to acetylene and to advertise the Pictet patents. 
Of special interest are tlie remarks tm the impurities in the gas, the 
methods of removing them and tlie temperature reached by the 
comirustion of acetylene. There seems to be no experimental justi- 
iication for the statement that this tem])erature is abov'e 4000*^. 

Wilder D. Bamroft 

Le Carbite. Raoul Piclet. (hiavo, 75" pa^es. Geor^ et Cie; 
Giueva. PriiC /.50 fra nr s. After a brief di.scussion of the 

present methcxls of ]>ie})aring calcium t'arbid, the author ])oints out 
the foolisliiK'ss, as it seems to him. of obtaining all the heat neces¬ 
sary for the reaction at the expense of electrical energy. He then 
describes a patent of hi-« own for raising the temperature in three 
stages bv nutans of coal, the oxvhvdrogen tlame and the electric arc. 
He e.stimates that this ]>rocess wall reduce the price of carliid in 
France from 2(^0 to S2 francs jkt ton Wilder D. Piancroft 

Loi des Equivalents et Theorie nouvelle de la Chimie. G. 

Mapqfoy. Lap ye (hlavo, ix.xiiaudyoopayes. Masson et Cie. Paris, 
Price 7.50 fp'anes. ((There are theoretically in nature as many 
simple molecules as there are prime numbers in the indefinite series 
of integers beginning w ith unity.o oThere arc practically in nature 
as maiiv simple molecules as the Creator has deemed necessary to 
select irom the indefinite senes oi prime numbers for the puq^ose of 
the Creation.o <( In the beginning theie w'as only hydrogen. In 
the course of time, the movements of hydrogen having follow^ed a 
certain law favorable to the formation of oxygen, that is to the crea¬ 
tion of a molecule containing tw’o atoms, the molecule was produced 
on a large scale. (.)xygen w'as formed and appeared in the Uni- 
verse.o << After the.se tw'o simple bodies, hydrogen and oxygen, 
were formed, their union gave w’ater. I note in the.se phenomena a 
striking analogy to the magnificent description in Gene.sis.o 

Wilder D. Bancroft 

Das mikroskopische Qeftige der fletalle und Legierungen. 

IL Behrens. Octavo, viii and lyopayes. L. l^oss; Hapubury, 18^4.. 
Though this book is not a new one, it is worthy of a great deal 
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more attention than it has yet received—both for what is and for 
what is not in it. The author describes in detail the methods 
which one would employ in studying metals and alloys under the 
microscope and then gives the results of his own investigations, 
adding sixteen handsome plates which should be of great benefit to 
the student. We find in the book the signs that characterize a new 
subject. The methods have not yet yielded a tithe of the results 
which will some day l>e forthcoming. The study of the microscoi)ical 
structure of alloys ought to be of the greatest assistance in deter¬ 
mining what solid phases can exist in equilibrium with the molten 
metals. So far this is not the ca.se. Tt is impossible, from any 
of the data given, to draw trustworthy conclu.sions save in the 
most exceptional ca.ses. This is in part due to the stress laid 
upon the form of the crystalline network : but chiefly to the fact 
that the subject has not been .studied, kee])ing in mind the freezing 
point curves and the conclu.sions to be drawn from them by an a})pli- 
cation of the Pha.se Rule. There is here a most interesting field (d' 
research and this lx)ok of Behrens is of great value as pointing out 
what is to be done and how to do it. Wilder P IhuKfofl 

Encyclopadie der Elektrochemie. VIII. Unsere Kenlnisse 
in der Elektrolyse und Elektrosynthese organischer Verbindun- 
gen. Walther Lob. Small Octavo, /2 pai>es. W. Knapp : Halle, 
i8g6. Price 2 marks. This little book gives a very .satisfaclorN' 
summary of what little has yet been done in the way of organic 
.synthe.sis by means of electrolysis. The cla.ssification is ba.sed on 
the chemical nature of the sulxstances electrolyzed and not on the 
nature of the reaction, this form of treatment being made necessary 
by the very inconqdete development of the subject. The aulh(;r 
makes the .subdivi.sions : fatty alcohols, ketones and acids ; aromatic 
alcohols, acids, amins and nitro-compounds; alkaloids, blood and 
albumen. The la.st few pages are devoted to electrolysis with 
alternating currents. IVilder D. Bancroft 

Vorlesungen ueber Thermodynamik* M. Planck. Lar^e Hvo, 
vtt and2pSpages. Veil und Comp, l^eipsig , i8gj . Planck, ever .since 
the publication in 1887 of his papers on the principle of the increa.se 
of entropy, has been a prominent figure in the field of thermody* 
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namics and his lectures iijxm this subject at the University of Berlin 
have attracted considerable attention. In editing these lectures for 
])ublicati()n he has supplied us with a uiuforiii and connected exposi¬ 
tion of therniodynainics, whose chief characteristic lies in asserting 
the princi])le ot the .spontaneous increase of entropy in natural 
pnK'esses to be the most general formulation of the second law. The 
result liereby attained is a uniform treatment from a definite stand- 
])oint, and not a broad account of the jaesent state of development 
of thermodynamic .science, which accounts for the absence from the 
book of all citations of the original literature of the subject beyond 
an ap}>ended lahliography of Planck's own writings in this field. 

In the distril)ulion of his material the author has devoted half 
the book to general theors and the reinaiufier to applications. The 
first half treats the first and second laws of thermodynamics, with 
jirefatory t'onsuleration of the ideas of temperature, of molecular 
weight and of (juantities of heat. The initial remarks upon ther- 
inometry aie g(K>d, a section (S 3*) upon po.ssible critical points 
for fusion e<|uilil)na is verv jileasing, and the sections 34 to 38 upon 
molecular and combining weights are altogether excellent. The 
author arrives at tile two laws of thermod\ namics through exclu- 
si(»u of the twf) t\pe^ ol ]>erpetual motion, a(‘cordiiig to the method 
ado})ted til liis earliei publicalioiiN As was to have been exjK^cted 
he attacks, wdienever j)ossible. tlie principles of the recent doctrine 
of energetics. In the latter half of the book we find extended appli¬ 
cations of the general thc(»rv to one-component sy.sienis, to polycom- 
])onent s> stems and to the .s])ecial cases of chemical eciuilibrium in 
ga.ses and in dilute solutions , this matter is largely an elalKiration 
of the familiar exposition in the author's papers of 1SS7. An inter¬ 
esting feature is the adoption of the notation (7 for infinite.simal 
(piantities of heat, to avoid all possibility of misconceiving d() 
or (fO (see this Journal 1, 5^>) as the differential of a finite 
quantity. 

The Ixiok as a whole is interesting and instructive and wall 
doubtless find many readers. A beginner how^ever w’ould probably 
do w’cll to study the subject historically—in order to gain a broad 
view^ of it—before taking up so specialized a work ; especially, too, 
.since some things, .such as the thermodynamic .surfaces, do not appear 
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in it at all and others, such as the Gibbsian potential theory, are 
presented from but a single point of view. Lack of historical per- 
spective may be excused in a monograph, which the present work 
really is, but in an introductory treatment of thermodynamics the 
cavSe is otherwise. /. E. Trevor 

Zeitschrift fiir comprimirte und fliissige Case. Issued by M, 
AltschuL Monthly, pruc nuuks per quarter. A very interesting 
addition to the periodical literature of plnsics is the new Zeit- 
sehrift fur eompriniirte und Jlussiye Case, edited by M. Altschul 
and published by L. Kstermann, Alderstr. 14, both of llerlin. The 
enterprising young editor is already well known for his researches 
on critical points and on the properties of bodies at low tempera¬ 
tures, and he has enlisted for his Journal the snpjKnl of apparently 
all the prominent investigators in this special field. His Zeitsrhri/t 
is intended to supply a natural place of publication for papers whicli 
would otherwise be scattered through the scientific literature, and 
at the same time to make the results of sj)ecial research more reailily 
accessible to technical circles than has hitherto been possil)le. All 
study of the behavior of bodies at low temperatures and under high 
preSvSures has direct bearing upon physical chemistry, so all such 
results which appear in the new publication will be regularl\ 
reviewed in this Journal as they come out. The two numtiers 
already issued contain articles by Pictet, Wiebe, Altscliul, Tliiloand 
Thiesen, together with scientific ami technical notes and reviews of 
books. /. /:. 'Trevor 

Kurzes Lehrbuch der chemischen Technologie. Ludiviy Med 
ictis. Larye Oetavo, xiii and lijo payes. II Laupp ; Tuhiuyeu, 
iSpj. Priee 2^ inarks. IVofessor Medicus's <TechnoU»gy> gives one 
the impression of a most successful attempt to comjiress within the 
space of one volume, though a large one, a fairly full account of all 
the numerous manufactures—from pottery to aniline (^es—that 
come under the supervision of the technical chemist. Although, as 
is neceSvSary in a book which undertakes to give a view of so wide a 
field, the student is continually referred to special works for the 
more minute details, none of the more imiiortant processes appear 
to have been omitted ; and the author has evidently endeavored to 
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indicate the lines on which progress may be ex])ected in the imme¬ 
diate future, by inserting short notices of the newest suggestions and 
improvements- in some cases even when they liave not been as yet 
carried out in practice. The recent applications of electricity have 
also received suitable j)roniinence. 

The work begins with i30j)ages on heating, lighting, water, 
ice ])roductioii, air and gases, after whicli follow metallurgy and inor¬ 
ganic industries (pp 131-590) and the organic industries (pp 591-1145). 
The reader is expected to Iiave tlie training of the average chemist, 
nothing more, the ice machine is treated of without reference to 
thermodynamical theory, electrometallurgy is dealt wdth as far as 
possible without illustrative calculations, and the chapter on 
organic dyestuffs t'onlain much that the 1 average > organic chemist 
might very well be expected to be lamiliar with - but though, in one 
sense, tlie work is intended primarily for the beginner, yet the 
carefully written descrijitions and comparisons of the various pro¬ 
cesses, and the numeious illustrations throughout the book make it 
most interesting reading for all who wish to obtain an idea of the 
interrelation of the various chemical industries and of their growth 
and present position. IT La^h Miller 

Traite de Chimie organique appHquee. A Joannis. Tivo vol- 
times, <hSS and jiS pa^^e^ respcAtvely, (ianiJuet-Mlhrs et Fih ; 

jS(/) This book is apparently intended for readers with no 
previous knowledge of 01 game chemistr\ . It begins with an intro- 
diictii)!! oi ninet> -five pages containing paiagraphs on Gay Lussac’s 
law, molecular and atomic weights, valency, etc., etc. ; also on 
organic analysis and on the determination of molecular weights by 
vapor density measurements and by measurements of the boiling 
points, freezing points or vajHir tensions of solutions. It is a little 
suq>rising to find that Heckmann’s natne and his convenient modifi¬ 
cations of the Iniiling point apparatus have been omitted ; and to 
read—so many years after v. Bacycr's work on the subject—that 
the prism formula is the only one that correctly expresses the con¬ 
stitutional formula of benzene ! 

The remainder of the work is divided into sixteen chapters—on 
hydrocarlKms, on alcohols, on phenols, etc., etc—each of which is 
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subdivided under the headings iGinfraliUs,) k Etudeparticulifre^ 
and < Applications > ,• so that the pages devoted to < applied organic 
chemistry) in the stricter sense form but a small fraction of the 
whole. Under the latter head special attention is paid to analytical 
methods: for example, under (sugar) are detailed instructions for 
examining beets, animal charcoal and residual pulp ; for estimating 
reducing sugars, saccharose, ash and water; for determining 
alkalinity during the process of manufacture and for calculating the 
probable yield on refining—so that the work may serve not only as 
a book of instruction for the student but to a certain extent as a 
handbook for the technical chemist. W. Lash Miller 

Qrundziige einer thermodynamischen Theorie elektrochem- 
ischer Kriifte. Alfred //. Bucherer, Small octavo, 14.4. pages, Craz 
und Gerlach / Freibergi. S ., M’p/. Price 4 marks, < < It was the absence 
of satisfaction which I felt on thorough study of the modern theories 
of electrolytic solutions and electrochemical forces as upheld chiefly 
by Arrhenius, Ostwald and Nernst, that induced me to compare the 
consequences of these modern views with those of thermodynamics. 
. . . When such molecular structures as the ions are credited 

with an independent existence, they are ipso facto removed from the 
realm of chemistry. . Not to mention other insufficiencies, the 
attempt made by Nernst to express the potential difference in a cell 
as a function of osmotic pressure and (solution-tension) (a conception 
introduced by Nernst himself) must be considered as signally unsuc- 
ce.ssful. In the interest of science, I have judged it the more necessary 
to attach great importance to a thorough and detailed pr(X)f of this 
want of success, as Ostwald, in his widely read Lehrbuch der them- 
ischen Energic has endeavored to erect on Nernst’s foundations a 
complete theory of electrochemistry.)) 

These sentences from the preface are sufficient to characterize 
the author’s standix)int with reference to the (Arrhenius-Ostwald- 
Nernst) theory. The reader is accordingly not surprised to find 
the time-honored objections to the (existence) ol ions set out in 
exiensOy though he may, perhaps, find it a little hard to consider 
the above mentioned chemi.sts responsible for all the consequences 
derivable from our author’s conclu.sion that ((in order to be con- 
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sistent, Nernst and Ostwald must assume that in the case of pure 
water, free from air, the vapor tensions of the hydrox}^ ions and 
hydrogen ions in the vapor over the water must be equal to those in 
the water itself.)> Not to mention the difficulty attaching to the 
author’s conception of the t vapor tension of hydroxyl ions in the 
water itself>, is it not rather aggressive to attenij)! to fasten such a 
monstrosity on the < A-()*N) theory with no other excuse than that 
<< according to correct energetics, the gaseous phase of a substance 
is completel}' equivalent to the liquid, merely because it is in 
equilibrium with the latter))? 

As depicted by Bucherer. the modern electrochemical theories 
are certainly much in need of improv^emeiit ; but the task is not so 
easy as our author evidently conceives it to be, and at the very first 
step he falls into a nine year old trap. << E. Wiedemann ascribes 
the abnormal depression of the freezing point, in the case of elc*c- 
trolytes, to an influence exercised by the dissolved substances on 
the degree of polymerisation of the molecules of the solvent. On 
dissolving an electrolyte, the solvent l)ecomes more polymerized, 
hence in the equation— 


Depression ( D) 


.. . ^ No, molecules dissolved ft 

C on si X ' 

No. molciules solvent n 


n is leSvSened, and the depression has a greater value >>—All the 
arguments in favor of dissociation into ions which are derived from 
the abnormal freezing-jK)ints of electrolytic solutions thus go by the 
lx)ard : the salt is not dissociated, but the solvent is polymerized ! 

Unfortunately for all this and for the theory of solutions which 
the author builds upon this foundation, Wiedemann’s < explanation > 
was based on a want of familiarity with the formula under discus¬ 
sion. The expression for D just given is not a consequence of the 
<modern theory of solution) at all, it is an empirical formula set up 
by Raoult, and the < theoretical) formula 


does not invohw n ! [ T'is fusion temperature, the mass of solvent 
and L its heat of fusion]. As is well known exjx.‘riment has de¬ 
cided in favor of the second expre-ision. It is true that in the 
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< theoretical) formula for alterations in the vapor tension of a solvent 
on addition of a salt, the quotient njiU does occur, but in this case 
(as those are aware who understand the derivations of the formulae 
they employ ) n refers to the solvent in the form of vapor, not in the 
solution. 

After this inspection of the foundations of the author's theory 
of solutions, and of the argument which he relies on to do away 
with the ions, it will be sufficient to pass quickly over the remainder 
of the work. One striking peculiarity however deserves a moment’s 
notice. In the preface we read <(By extensive use of the vapor 
tensions of the metals, I believe that I have rendered useful for the 
science of electrochemistry a physical quantity previously kept 
unduly in the background.)) And accordingly the text and formulae 
bristle with references to the vapor tensions—at ordinary temper¬ 
atures—of lead, copper, zinc and iron, magnetic and nonmagnetic. 

The author himself concedes that these hitherto neglected 
quantities are << hardly to be determined experimentally)) but seems 
not to see how unpractical it is to (< teach the reader how to carry 
out the necessary calculations)) by a method whose results are con¬ 
fessedly inaccessible to quantitative interpretation. 

In this connection perhaps one more quotation may lx? allowed : 
uln passing judgment on Nernst’s theory [Nernst's only ? J this 
question must be answered first and foremost, viz : ~ to what extent 
does the theory allow us to express the li.M.F. in terms of xvell 
kno 7 un directly measurable physical quantities ? )>— for example, the 
tension of the vapor of leadgiv^w off at i5°C by an aqueous solution 
of lead chlorid ! 

The object avowed by the author of the work under review, 
viz : - to subject the modem electrochemical theories to a searching 
criticism in the light of the facts, is certainly a worthy one ; to carry 
out such a design succe.ssfully, however, is |H>ssible only to one who 
is thoroughly familiar with the theories in question, with thermo¬ 
dynamics and with the literature. W. Lash Miller 
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The objcd of thin department of the Jonriiat is to issue, as promptly 
as possible, eriiical digests of all Journal artielcs which bear upon a 7 iy 
phase of Physical Chemist}y. 


( ieneral 

On the Combustion of Coal Gas in Hotors. l\ llabir and A, 
Weber, Pcr.chem, (les. Perlin. //S (M'c;/). Two motors of dif¬ 
ferent tyi>e.s were experimented on, viz : —(A) in which the gas inlet 
was either completely open or completel>’ closed ; if working with 
less than the nuiximum load the lutmher of explosions was less than 
the numher of strokes of the pi^ton , and (B) in which an explosion 
accompanied each stroke, hut the aperture of the gas inlet, and 
conse([uently the percentage of coal gas in the explosion cylinder 
varied with the load. When the motors were doing full work no 
noticeable amount of the coal gas escapeil combustion. With 
small loads, on the other hand, the loss rose as high as eight percent; 
the authors refer this to the formation of non-explosive or slowly 
explosive mixture of gas and air, and discuss the mechanism of the 
formation of such mixtures in motors of the type f A), IT. L. M, 

The Chemical Proportions. F. Wald, Zeit, phys, Chem, -22^ 
^53 After a paragraph on the subject of chemical identity and 

chemical difference, the author undertakes to show^ that substances 
with the properties generally ascribed to <pure chemical com- 
pounds 1 (among which is the ability to take part in < chemical reac¬ 
tions i) must necessarily be subject to certain rCwStrictions as to their 
composition. A further development leads him to the laws of com¬ 
bination in reciprocal and multiple proportions, which, he asserts, 
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are therefore contained implicitly in the very definition of chemical 
compounds and reactions. As the < laws of pro}X)rtion > form the basis 
of the present atomic theory the subject is of the first imixjrtance. 
[Wald makes the assumption that, if we have a compound AuB, the 
conifxmnds A„-xB are opossible)) where x is an integer having any 
value between n and unity. While this may be true, the burden of 
proof is upon the author to show that it is so. Until this is done, 
this remarkable paper will hardly receive the attention which it 
deserves. Eds.] W. L. A/, 

Lability and Energy in Relation to Protoplasm. Osear Loew. 
Reprinted from the Bull. Coll. Airrirulturc, University of Japan. 2, 
^0. 7 , 3(^3. 

Lability. <( Labile (kineto-labile) comjxninds, which readily 
change into an isomeric .stable modification, contain certain atoms 
loosely bound, which condition is caused l)y a certain amount of 
kinetic chemical energy counteracting the force of affinity existing 
between the atoms of the compound. Every energy of tlie kinetic 
kind is motion, and motion can be conveyed from one Ixxiy to 
another, o 

Energy. <<I have adopted the definitions of Grant Allen. 
(Chemical affinity the force that aggregates atoms, chemical 
ener(ry is motion which separates atoms and resists the aggregation 
of atoms Force and energy, the aggregative and the .separative 
powers, are ince.s.santly opposing and antagonizing one another in 
all bodies, great or small) . . . Substances that very easily 

enter into iraetions can hold their components only loo'iely bound, and 
the force of affinity is here counteracted by chemical eneryy. >> 

Protoplasm. (<How, then, can the lability of aldehydes be 

explaitied by a continuous atomic motion ? . . . Both the 

hydrogen atom and the oxygen atom are continuously in a fierce 
state of vibration. . . Such a state of kinetic chemical energy 

was foreseen by me to exist in the active albumin, which I consider 
a product of the conden.sation of the di-aldeh>'de of aspartic acid. 

. . I have explained in former Bulletins that ])hysiological 

phenomena compel us to infer the existence of a labile (active) and a 
stable (passive) modification of albumin, and that the former alone 
is capable of leading by (organization» to living protoplasm. >) 

W. L. M. 
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The of Ihe Atomic Weights. F, Kustcr. Zcit, 

anorir, Chcm. 14 , .?5/ {iSc/y), A reply to Seul)ert in which the 
author points out that other ratios have been determined with more 
accuracy than that of oxygen to hydrogen and that therefore there 
is no reason for not keeping () 16 as the normal. He also makes 

the excellent suggestion that densities should be referred to one- 
sixteenth of the combining weight of oxygen instead of to air as 
unity. W. D. IL 

The Basis of the Atomic Weights. B. Brauner. Ztii. unor^. 
Chan. 14 * An elaborate argument in favor of kee])ing 

(J [6 instea<i of H i. The point of view is so thoroughly 
rational that few will find fault with it. IV. /). B. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Committee on Atomic Weights. 
Results published in 1896. F. IV. C/nr/xY. Jour. Am. Chan. Soc. 

359 () The usual complete statement of the work done in 
this field during the preceding year. The author recogni/.es that 
many {>eople consider atomic weight <letermiuation as not worth the 
time spent upon them and he attempts to meet this objection by 
citing the case of a Baltimore firm which determines the chromniui 
in chrome iron ore using 52 i as the reacting weight of chromium 
while a Glasgow firm u.ses 52.5 as the proper value. The author 
overlooks three points in this argument, i. The discrepancy is 
in this case nearly one |Xfrcent, so that this is not one of the 
instances objected to. 2. The matter is purely a technical (|ues- 
tion and not a scientific one. 3. If the Baltimore firm knows the 
data used by the Glasgow firm, there is no more hardship than if 
one were to estimate chromium in kilograms in one place and in 
pounds in the other. Even if we grant the author's premises and 
conclusions, he has only priwed that the people who do atomic 
weight determinations have worketl upon the wrong .substances and 
have therefore not spent their time to the best advantage. IV. D B. 

Latest Science. /. R. //anYv. {Broc/iufr). A string of annotated 
quotations, from many scientific publications, intended to indicate a 
o common mechanical cause of chemical potential and atomic 
spectral lines.)) /. R. T. 
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Calculation of Heats of Dissociation and Formation by 
Means of a Hypothesis in regard to Valence and Affinity. /. 

Spcrber, Zdt, anorg. Chem. 14, 164, (/4’p7). Extracted from the 
author’s book, the Parallelogram of Forces, reviewed in this Journal 
I, 108 (1896). W. D, n. 

Certain Changes In the Beckmann Apparatus. W, Meyer- 
hoffcr, Zeit. phys, Chem. 23 , 6Tg Tlie improvements 

consist in a Witt stirrer which surrounds the thermometer and in 
having a w^ater cooler around the tube containing the crystals. The 
solution is heated in an air bath. IV. D. B. 

On a Specific Gravity Bottle for Liquids. F. Campanile. 
Niiovo Cimenio^ (/) 5 , iHj {rS^y). It was noticed that the jxxsi- 
tion of the stopper affected the readings with the usual apparatus 
and the author has therefore invented a bottle with a stopcock. 
The capillary side tube can be closed with a stopper or a stopcock 
as seems preferable. W D. B. 

Biological Thermodynamics. A. Chauveau. Comptesrendns, 
124, 5^0, 5g6 (iSpy). Two papers on << internal work o in the 
muscles. IV. /). B. 


Monovariaitt Systems 

The Heats of Vaporization of Liquids. S. R. ^filner. Phi!. 
Mag. [ f] 43, 2^1 At the surface of a liquid one may assume 

an excess of downward attraction of the liquid over the upward 
attraction of its vapor, giving a resultant downward pull on the 
surface film, so that the space integral of this surface-force per 
gram may be taken as the specific inner heat of vaporization. A 
relation among heat of vaporization phase densities and tempera¬ 
ture would follow therefrom. A kinetic theory calculation of it 
yields 

^ RT vdv 

' JM{v- by 

yM\v-b^~ V - b v'- b) ’ 

where/?, 7 ", M, b, v and V denote gas-constant, absolute temperature, 
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molecular weight, covulume and the specific volumes of liquid and 
of vapor. The same relation may be obtained easily, but less gener¬ 
ally, from the Waalsian equation 


RT\M 


by differentiating for constant temj)erature and combining with the 
equation fjdyfor hydrostatic equilibrium (p - density, V- 
potential of forces on the liquid) and integrating from the interior of 
the liquid to that of the vapor. 

To test his equation the author employs it to calculate d at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures for a dozen substances, and using this ^ thereuix)n 
to find the constant a of the van der Waals formula to test the 
constancy of this latter. He finds that d falls very slowly with 
rising temperature, but in such wivSe as to maintain a surprisingly 
constant. For propyl alcohol and carlx>n tetrachlorid the agreement 
is iK>or. Elimination of d from the two equations w'ould not be the 
same thing, for a varies from the li(|uid to the vaj)or. 

It is shown to follow that at low temperatures the total heat of 
vaporization is 


.//- 


NT, a 
M 


a 

V 


whence it is seen that Trouton’s law will be much affected only by 
the variation, from substance to substance, of v\ which only enters 
in the logarithm and in the denominator of a small term /. E, T. 

Note on the Vapor Pressure Curve. AR Thiescn, Zeit, comp, 
Jiias. (iasi\ i, /j (73^7). The author recalls that when the Maxwell- 
Clausius equation 


relating to the theoretical and actual vaporization isotherms, is 
transformed by supstituting for its first member, one can 

evaluate - P^ as | sdi - j vdp along any desired path and 

* a ‘ ^ 

thus utilize the equation without avssiuning a theoretical relation 
between p and v. He indicates several methods by which this 
might be done. /. E, T, 
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Note on the Heat of Vaporization. M. Thiesen. Verh. phys. 
Ges, Berlin, i6, 8o (rSpy). Certain quantities, as vanish at 

the critical point, while their differential coefficients become infinite; 
from which has been concluded that near the critical point these 
quantities are proportional to a fractional power of X T ,—where 
T denotes the absolute temperature and X its value at the critical 
point. Thiesen has been led to assume this power to be //j, which 
he finds to be in general correct. He finds also that the heat of 
vat>orization p is closely proportional to (X“ ‘ 

p "--r(X -- ry'*’. 

The best agreement is with water, where from o° to i6o° C the value 
of log r only fluctuates by one unit of the fourth decimal place ; at 
higher temperatures it slowly rises. Assuming the law of corre¬ 
sponding states, the quantity 


X 


prX““ 




should be constatit for all txxlies for which the relation holds 
(p— molecular weight); it varies from i8 to 28 for eleven bodies. 
It is proposed to use the equation for approximative calculation of 
heats of vaporization. . /./i. T. 

On the Thermal Properties of Vapors ; Pari VI. A. Battdli. 
Ann. Chim. Phys. (7)9» log {jSg6). In continuation of his former 
researches the author, in the present paper, describes his measure¬ 
ments of the densities of CS,, and C,H^OH at various tem¬ 

peratures and under the pressures of their saturated vapors. Two 
methods are employed. In the first a closed dilatometer is heated 
till the vapor space left in the drawn out point is negligible (as to mass 
of vapor), and the temperature noted, the volume coefficients of the 
glass for pressure and temperature having already been determined. 
In the second method the necessity of opening the dilatometer after 
each measurement is avoided by connecting it to a Cailletet pump 
which allows the liquid to be brought to the desired place in the fine 
point by merely working the pump. Curves and tables of results 
are given as well as the three sets of constants for an interpolation 
formula 5 « -f < /+ ^7j)^ The results are not to be 

represented accurately by such a formula. A formula put in terms 
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of the <<corresponding)) data represents the results fairly for points 
near the critical temperature. Formulas derived from those of 
Cailletet and Mathias and Clausius are iiicapal>le of representing 
the results of the author’s experiments. E, B. 

On the Pretended Existence of the Critical Density. P. Dc 
fleen. Bull, Acad, roy. Bely;, (j) 33» 119 {jSqj), The author, con¬ 
tending that the critical density of a fluid has never been directly 
observed, maintains that observation with his o analyzer of the crit¬ 
ical state)),—Bull. Acad. rov. Belg. (3) 3 b 379 (iSy6), —shows the 
densities of liquid and of va}>or to difler at the critical point. From 
Amagat’s isotherm nets for carbon dioxid and for ether he claims to 
find the ratio of these densities to be 2.17 and i .9S respectively, from 
which, admitting the theorem of cx)rresponding states, he concludes 
that this ratio is sensibly eipial to 2 for all bodies. Compare the 
following review. /. E. T. 

The Vapor Pressures, Specific Volumes, and Critical Con¬ 
stants of Normal Pentane, with a Note on the Critical Point. .S’. 
Youny, Jour. Chem. Soc. 71, ^46 {iHgj). Normal pentane boils at 
36.3® under 760 mm pressure ; the value of dp4l at the boiling point 
is 25.8 mm per degree. The critical temperature is 197.2*^, the crit¬ 
ical pressure 25100 mm and the critical volume for one gram 4.303 cc. 
The author has determined the sjKjcific volumes of liquid and satu¬ 
rated vapor up to 197.1°. While it is practically certain that in all 
cases the densities of liquid and saturated vaiH)r become equal at the 
critical point, it is very satisfactory to have one .set of measurements 
demonstrating this jx:)int. W, D. B. 

Relations between the flefting-points and the Latent Heats 
of Fusion of the Metals. J. IV. Richards, Jour. Franklin /nsl, 143, 

( 1S97). In 1893 author a.sserted the heats of fu.sion of metals 
to be one-third their total heat capacity from — 273"^ to the fusion tem¬ 
perature, and thus predicted the heat of fusion of gold to be 14 cal. 
It-has since been found to be 16.3 cal. He now shows the rule 
to hold roughly for eleven metals and to fail for Al, Ga, Sn, Bi. 
The Al acts as diatomic in depressing freezing temperatures, and Sn 
and Bi disobey Pictet’s rule, V -^ 4^5 (i), where /, a and K 
are the absolute melting temperature, the coefficient of expansion, 
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and the ratio of atomic weight to atomic volume. Taking, from 
Dulong and Petit, 6,4 x / as total heat capacity up to the melting 
temperature, and one-third of this as the atomic heat of fusion, he 
gets from (i) for the latter 

which gives L with an average approximation of about 8 percent 
for eleven metals. A 1 remains an exception. The formula is then 
used to predict the heats of fusion of thirteen metals. /. E. T, 

The Electrical Properties of Pure Sulphur. R. Threlfall and 
J. H, D, Brearley. Phil, Trans, 187 (A), 57 {18^6), Sulfur was 
obtained by decomposition of sodium hyposulfite or of calcium poly- 
sulfids with hydrochloric acid, as well as by the Chance process. 
It was purified by repeated distillation, never by crystallization. 
The melting point of rhombic sulfur is 116®, of monoclinic sulfur 
120°. The specific resistance of pure monoclinic sulfur is above 
10** c.g.s. units, but the admixture of five percent of amorphous 
sulfur reduces this to lo'*^ c.g.s. units. The conductivity is always 
greater for three or four minutes after the battery is reversed. 
The conductivity increases enormously with rising temjxirature. 

W, D. D, 

On the Enantlomorphlsm of the Benzene Derivatives. W, 

Vaubel, Jour, prakt, Chem, (^) 55, 221 (i8(^y'). The author gives 
reasons to show that his formula for benzene is not necessarily wrong 
because there are no isomeric disubstitution products. W, D, B, 

Studies on the Formation and Inversion of Solids. First 
Paper: Supersaturation and Supercooling. W, Ostwald, Zcit, 
phys, Chem, 28^ An experimental paper by Ostwald is 

always a treat and this one is no exception to the rule, illustrating, as it 
does, the remarkable ingenuity and manipulative skill of the author. 
It was found that, at ordinary temperatures, salol (melting-point 
39-5°) will remain indefinitely in the liquid state if kept out of con¬ 
tact with the solid phase. The author then set himself the apparently 
hopeless task of determining what quantities of solid salol could be 
added without causing the liquid to crystallize. To dilute the solid 
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salol, it was rubbed together with milk sugar or quartz powder, a 
small portion of this was ground up with more of the indifferent solid 
and this operation repeated as often as proved necessary. In the 
actual experiments the amcentration of the salol in the mixture was 
reduced to one-tenth its value by each successive dilution so that in 
one gram of the mixture for instance, there would be one milli¬ 
gram of solid salol. It was found that Dj, caused the supercooled 
liquid to crystallize while D* did not. Since about 0,1 mg was 
taken for the test we have the result that lo""* g salol will not 
cause crystallization while 10""^ g will. This however is not a fair 
way of stating the case since a much .smaller quantity of pure salol 
would cause precipitation. This is shown by the fact that a mix¬ 
ture Dg will cause crystallization when freshly prepared ; but loses 
this power on standing, even in clOvSed ves.sels. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is that with increasing relative surface of the indif¬ 
ferent substance we get adsorption of the salol probably as gas and 
it is therefore no longer present as a solid. If an appreciable 
time is necessary to reach equilibrium, that would account for the 
dilution.s 1 \ becoming inactive on standing. An interesting 
conclusion that one may draw from this but which was not tested by 
the author is that the dilution at which the salol no longer act.s as a 
solid must vary with the fineness of the indifferent powder. 

With sodium thiosulfate D„ is the first dilution which is inactive. 
When first made up, l\ is still active and the author attributes the 
change with the time to a deconi|x>sition of the salt though there is 
no reason given for not applying the same explanation as with 
salol. 

The author next lakes up the question whether below a given 
temperature there may be formation of the solid phase in the case of 
siq^ercooled liquids. This was the more probable since exj^riments 
by Moore in the I.^ipzig laboratory had .shown that liquid phenol can 
not be cooled below 24®. With parachlornitrobenzene the author 
finds that spontaneous formation of the solid phase never takes 
place above 77° but may below it. Since the melting point of this 
substance is S3®, the system, liquid and vapor, is in metastable 
equilibrium between 83® and 77® and in labile equilibrium Ix^low this 
latter temperature. The reviewer has not shared Ostwald’s objec- 
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tion to the word «(labile>> in the past; but he is glad to acknowl¬ 
edge that these experiments justify a distinction between <<labile)* 
and (< metastable >) states. 

A consequence of this distinction is that it is theoretically 
possible that a system which is in instable equilibrium with respect 
to two solid phases may be in labile equilibrium with respect to the 
one phase and in metastable equilibrium with respect to the other. 
In the case of a supercooled liquid at temperatures below the triple 
point for two solid phases and vapor the equilibrium is more likely 
to be labile with respect to the less stable than with respect to 
the more stable modification and one might reasonably expect the 
former to appear spontaneously. This is often the case and Ostwald 
puts forward the general law : <( On passing from any state to a more 
stable one, there will be formation of the nearest and not of the 
mast stable modification.)) Four pages are devoted to a considera¬ 
tion of this hypothesis ; but no attempt is made to show any relation 
between it and the ((labile)) and ((metastable>) equilibria except 
in the one case cited. It might have teen mentioned that this 
same hypothesis had already been put forward tentatively, this 
Journal if 142 (1896). 

After a brief discussion of the difference between monotropic and 
enantiotropic substances, the author passes to a consideration of 
the amounts of salt necessary to produce crystallization in super¬ 
saturated solutions and shows how this might be used to detect the 
presence of very small quantities of certain salts. One curious .slip 
is made here. It was noticed that effloresced crystals of hydrated 
sodium sulfate worked as satisfactorily as crystals fresh from the 
solution and the conclusion is drawn that efflorescence has no effect. 
Since the crystals became inactive after heating above 33° the obvious 
conclusion is that the crystals had not completely effloresced. 
Whether this was due to insufficient exposure to the air or was an 
inherent property of hydrated salts could then be determined. 

Although there are some minor defects in the treatment, the 
paper is a classic and will be a source of inspiration to many for 
years to come. W. D. B. 
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Contributions to the Determination of ilolecular Weights. V. 

/i. Beckmann. Zeit. phys. Chem. 22, 60^ Acetic acid, 

benzoic acid and o'-benzaldoxim do not form solid solutions with 
benzene. Thiophene does and the ratio of the concentrations in the 
two phases is fairly constant. At temperatures above 800° selenium 
has a lower vapor pressure than corresponds to the formula Se.^ ; but 
this increases with rising temperature. In phosphorus as solvent, 
selenium seems to be represented by the formula Se^. The author 
describes a method of stirring a solution without admitting moisture, 
using a mercury joint. IV. D. B. 

Cryoscopic Experiments to determine the Constitution of 
Tropanin and Qranatanin. F. Garelli. Gazz. chini. Ital. 27, /, 
J84 Koth substances behave normally in benzene, abnor¬ 

mally in nat)hthalene, confirming the formulas of Merling and of 
Ciamician. W. D. B. 

Reply to Some Comments of Herr Bodlander. F. Garelli. 
Gazz. chim. Ital. 27, /, 24^ {iSgj). The author states that his main 
object in experimenting with phenol and l)enzene was to show that 
solid solutions were formed and not to study the distribution ratio ; 
that his results were calculated correctly, he having referred the 
conc'entrations to one hundred grams of solvent instead of to one 
hundred grams of solution ; and, lastly, that he thinks Bodlander’s 
hypothesis of single molecules in vSolid l)en7.ene and double ones in 
liquid benzene no better established than his own that the distribution 
coefficient varies very much with the temperature. W. D. B. 

Cryoscopy of Precision. F. M. Raouli. Dull. Sac. Chim. Paris, 
(i) > 5 . ris3 {1^96). Reply. A. Ponsot. Bull. Soc. Chim. Paris, (j) 
I7f 162 {iSgy). Raoult begins <<I desire to present here in some 
detail the results of very careful experiments which I have made on 
the freezing points of aqueous .solutions of sodium chlorid : the sur¬ 
roundings being either at the temperatures of the freezing points or a 
few degrees lower. This will be, I hope, the best way to answer M. 
Ponsot’s criticism of my last article)), this Journal i» 252. 

The author defines the < temperature of convergence) to be that 
attained by a liquid in his apparatus when the stirrer is kept at a 
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certain constant velocity and the freezing bath at a fixed temperature ; 
it is generally o.25®C above the temperature of the freezing bath. 
As a result of the experiments it appears that the apparent depres¬ 
sions (when the temperature of the bath is 3.5°C below the temper¬ 
ature of convergence) are o. 2 percent greater than the true depressions 
(f. e. those observed when the temperature of the bath and that of 
convergence are the same). The experimental error is set at about 
o.ooi^C. The value of the depression for infinite dilution (extra¬ 
polation) agrees well with that calculated on the hypothesis of total 
ionization. Ponsot’s results are explained by the insufficient vertical 
agitation of the solutions in his apparatus. 

In his reply Ponsot argues that four out of the five points in the 
criticism referred to are either passed over or conceded by Raoult, 
and that the latter’s new experiments prove nothing, as in four cases 
out of six the difference between <apparent) and <true) freezing 
points lies within the errors of observation. W. L, M, 

Details of the flethod followed In Accurate Cryoscopic fleas, 
urements. F, M, Raoult, Comptes rendus, 124, <95/ (/cVp/V The 
author describes two experimental methods for determining the 
excess of the convergent temperature over that of the bath. He 
recommends keeping the thermometer on ice when not in use, in 
order to prevent changes in the zero reading. W, D. fi. 

Influence of the Superfusion on the Freezing-points of Solu¬ 
tions of Sodium Chlorid and of Alcohol. M. Raoult, Comptes 
rendus, 124, <9<95 {18^7). The author plots the degree of supercooling 
against the observed lowering of the freezing point and finds, by 
extrapolation, the lowering for no supercooling. These results show 
that the error introduced by a constant amount of supercooling is not 
independent of the concentration, as the author had hitherto assumed. 

W, D. B, 

The Melting Points of Some Organic Compounds. B, v. 

Schneider, Zeit, phys Chem, 23 , (/< 9 p 7 ). The author finds, in 

agreement with Landolt, that accurate melting point determinations 
can be made only when the thermometer is surrounded by large 
quantities (20 grams or more) of the substance in tubes of 2-3 cm 
diameter, provided with a stirrer. If capillary tubes be employed, 
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as in the ordinary laboratory methods, the temperatures observed are 
oftenest too high, sometimes however too low. In determining the 
temperatures (mostly l>elow zero, and some as low as - 142^0) the 
thermometer was in many instances replaced by a thermoelectric 
couple constantan-iron. Liquid air was employed as a freezing 
bath. W, L. M. 

Determination of the Constitution of the Amids by means of 
Cryoscopic Measurements. A. Lachman, Zeii. phys. rjo 

(/tVp7). An attempt to decide between the two tautomeric formulas 
for oxamethane (NH,.CO.CO,C,H,, and NH:COH.COAH,) by 
determination of molecular weight (freezing pc)int) in methyl oxal¬ 
ate. Molecular weights as high as 226 (calc. 117) were found in 
concentrated (13 percent) solutions ; the author considers this as 
evidence of the presence of an hydroxyl group—second formula 
alx)ve—while the indifference of the oxamethane towards phosphorus 
trichlorid is an argument in favor of the first formula. 

The cryoscopic con.stant of methyl oxalate as determined by the 
freezing ix)ints of solutions of naphthalene, is 53.5. W, A. M. 

The Lowering of the Freezing-point of ITagnesium Chlorid by 
Addition of Other Substances. /. H. van 7 ffoff and H, M. Daw- 
son. Zeii. phys, Chem, 22,5$^ {iSgy). By freezing-point of mag¬ 
nesium chlorid is meant inversion temperature for MgCl^bH^O and 
MgCl554HaO. The molecular lowering is 76. Potassium and sodium 
chlorids give this value while |>otas.sium sulfate gave at first three 
times it; but the freezing point rises as a double salt separates. 

W. D. B. 

Combinations of Ammonia Gas and of Methyiamin with the 
Haloid Salts of Lithium. J. Boyincfoi. Comptes rendns, 124, 77/ 
{rSgy). A preliminary note on the dissociation pressures and heats 
of formation of the addition compounds with lithium chlorid. 

W. D. B. 

Dissociation Pressure of Alkylammonium Hydrosulphides. 

J. Walker and J. S. Lumsden. Jour. Ckefn, Soc. 7i» 42S 
The authors have determined the vapor pressures, at different tem¬ 
peratures, of ammonium, dimethyl ammonium and ethyl ammonium 
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hydrosulfids. They then studied the dissociation pressures of binary 
mixtures of these substances. In all three cases the pressure is lower 
than the value calculated from the mass law equations. When ammo¬ 
nium hydrosulfid is one of the components, the vapor pressure of the 
mixture is less than that of pure ammonium hydrosulfid. The authors 
were unable to find a satisfactory explanation for this very interesting 
phenomenon. 

All attempts to determine the dissociation pressure of methyl 
ammonium hydrosulfid failed, |K)ssibly owing to the formation of 
another solid phase at 39°. From the pressure-temperature curves 
for the other hydrosulfids the authors were able to deduce the 
concluvsioii that the heat of reaction increases with rising temperature. 

W, D, B, 

The Freezing-points of Alloys containing Zinc and Another 
rietal, C. T, Heycock and F. //. Neville. Jour. Client. Soe. 

{rSgy). No compounds crystallize from solutions containing zmc 
and cadmium, aluminum or tin. With zinc and tin there is a curious 
change of curvature in the curve along which zinc is solid phase, and 
a similar, though much less marked, change occurs with the system, 
zinc and aluminum, in the curve along which aluminum is solid 
phase. Zinc is only partially miscible at its melting point with bis¬ 
muth, thallium, lead, antimony, magnesium and nickel. The com¬ 
plete freezing-point curve was determined only for zinc and bismuth. 
Addition of gold, copf>er or .silver to zinc raises the freezing-point of 
zinc while addition of platinum up to four percent seems to have no 
effect. Of tlie.se last four .systems only the one for silver and zinc 
was studied in detail. The curve consi.sts of five distinct parts and 
the phenomena can best 1 k" explained on the assumption that the 
order of crystallization is: solid solution of silver in zinc, AgZn,,, 
AgZn, Ag^Zn, Ag, no one of the three compounds being stable at 
its melting point. 

From the measurements in dilute solutions with the metals 
which lower the freezing-point of zinc, excluding the results with 
aluminum, the authors calculate 28.33 fusion of 

one gram of zinc, while Person found 28.13 experimentally. The 
reviewer wishes to call attention, without comment, to the following 
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quotation : <<In order that our work might have the value attaching 
to an independent investigation, we have not allowed ourselves the 
pleasure of studying his [Gautier’s] paper, although very possibly 
we might have^en saved from some errors by doing so n. W. D. J>\ 


Divariant Systems 

On the Calculation of Cp/Cy by the flethod of Clement and 
Desormes. R. Sityngcdatav, Jour.de Phys. (j) 6,/2p {/dpy). 
In the usual method of making this calculation the change of volume 
due to the rise of the liquid in the manometer is neglected. This 
introduces an error which is not always inappreciable. The author 
shows how the proper correction may l)e calculated. He concludes 
that since the law of Boyle does not come in, except in the calcula¬ 
tion of this correction, the method is capable of giving exact results 
for all gases. It is not necessary to know their laws of isothennal 
compression if only the final pressure in the adiabatic change is read 
accurately. £. P, 

A Contribution to our Knowledge of the Equation of Condi¬ 
tion. J. D. van der l(''aa/s. R'on. Akad. Weicnsch. \ Wstag, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1896-97, lyo An investigation in the kinetic theory 

of gases, to find how the cov'olume d of van der Waals’s equation 
depends upon the volume V. As first approximation is found 

— i 7 hj 32 V) 

denoting the value of b in indefinitely great volume. The way 
of calculating further correction terms is indicated. J. E. T. 

Remarks Concerning the Law of Corresponding States. /. 

D. van der Waals, Jr. Kon. Akad. Wetensch. Jers/ag, Amsterdam, 
1896-97, (fSp^). The densities of ether, carbon bisulfid and 

alcohol as determined by Battelli and those of alcohol as found by 
Young are compared with the law of corresponding states, and cer¬ 
tain statements of Young and of Graz regarding the law are 
corrected. J, E. T. 

On the Entropy of a flass of Qas. //. A. Lorentz. Kon. 
Akud. Wetensch. lers/ag, Amsterdam, 1896-97, 252 {rSpj). A 
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kinetic gas theory calculation to show that under the usual assump¬ 
tions the entropy of a gas is —f piffy where H is Boltzmann’s min¬ 
imum function and p is k being the average kinetic energy of a 
<<molecule)) and 6 the absolute temperature. ^ /. E, T. 

On the Critical Conditions, the Conditions of Folding, of a 
riixture. /). va7t der IVaa/s. Arch neerL 3®* styS {i8p6). The dif¬ 
ferential equation of the line of folding, deduced in an earlier paper 
—see this Journal i, 313—is found by differentiating the function 

P[T,x(r), yCr)}, 

where r, x and Fare the pressure, absolute temperature, composi¬ 
tion and volume at the critical point, and then introducing the condi¬ 
tion characteristic of the line of folding. From one of the intermediate 
equations the author concludes that the stability of a critical phase 
is the greater the higher the temperature. He recalls that, the 
composition of a binary mixture being given, the remaining conditions 
of the critical state are determinate ; F and r are functions of Xy 
and the differential equations involving them .are likewi.se deter¬ 
minate. He indicates the route to be followed in seeking these 
latter relations, and introduces a series of comments on the special 
points which arise by the way. /. E. 7 \ 

On the Molecular Pressure, II. G. Bakkcr, Zeit, phys, Ghent. 
22, 27J (/<S’p 7 ). Writing 

dc =: dh -\ d Vy 

(Zeit. phys. Chem. 12, 672) for the differential of the energy of a 
homogeneous body, where h is the <<absolute heat capacity)) and F 
the ((potential energy)), combining this equation with the assump¬ 
tion that F is the potential energy of the attractive forces of the 
molecules, and integrating, the author finds for the << molecular 
pressure)) (which together with the ((thermal pressure)) makes up 
the total pressure) 

K - TcpiyfT). 

If this molecular pressure is to be represented by a volume function 
the only solution is 

raltfr=:^alv^ 


the van der Waals form. 


/ E, r. 
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On the Application of the Kinetic Theory to Dense Oases. 5 . 

//. Burbury. Phil Trans, 187 (A), / {i8g6). In all systems of a 
great number of elastic spheres, whose aggregate volume is not neg¬ 
ligible against the containing space, there exists a tendency for the 
spheres to move together in streams, and so to diminish the mean 
pressure. Boltzmann’s minimum function when minimum differs by 
a quantity \ log D from the value which it would have for material 
ix)ints. J. E, T, 

Observations on the Properties of Some Highly Purified 
Substances. W, A, Shenstone. Jour, Chcm. Sot, 7it ./j/ (r8^7). 
Working with the electrical discharge and moist oxygen at 0°, 13.5 
percent of oxygen was converted into ozone. With moderately dried 
oxygen (pressure of water vaix)r estimated at o.(xx)i mm) onl}’ ii.i 
percent of oxygen could be changed. Ozone is fairly stable in moist 
oxygen, very instable in dried oxygen. The rate of change is roughly 
thirty times as high in dried oxygen at zero as in moist oxygen 
at 26.4^. With very dry oxygen only 0.2 percent was changed 
into ozone. 

The action of chlorin, bromin and iodin on mercury is independent 
of the presence of water vajx)r. The abnormal expansion of chlorin 
in sunlight, noted by Biulde and by Richardson, does not occur with 
highly purified chlorin, IV. D, B. 

Some Experiments upon the Evaporation of Liquids by a 
High Qas Pressure. N, Schiller, IVied, Ann. 60, 755 {rSgj). At 25° 
nearly three times as much ether will dissolve in a given volume 
containing air under 115 atm pressure as in the same volume filled 
with air under atmospheric pressure. With chloroform the corre.s- 
ponding ratio is nearly tw^o and one-half. The author prefers to look 
upon this as a case of squeezing vajx)r out of the liquid rather than 
to speak of increased volatility. \V. D. B, 

Some Experiments on Helium. M, W. Travers, Proc, Roy. Soc, 
bo, (AVp7). If a vacuum tube provided with platinum electrodes 
be filled with helium and the discharge passed, the gas is absorbed by 
the platinum (splashed off > on the walls of the tube ; and the color of 
the glow changes gradually from yellow to green. On heating the tube 
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the absorl>ed gas is liberated again and the yellow color is restored. 
In order to ascertain whether the helium employed consisted of a 
mixture of a < yellow) with a < green > constituent the discharge was 
interrupted when the green had reached its maximum intensity, the 
gas remaining in the tube removed by pumping and then the absorbed 
fraction liberated by warming. (<Now if any separation had taken 
place the gas which had been absorbed by the platinum should con¬ 
tain a larger proportion of the yellow constituent of helium and 
should give a yellow glow in a vacuum tube even at low pressure. 
The current was turned on and a glow appeared of the green color 
invariably shown by helium at low pressures. The change of color 
in the tube during absorption of the helium is to be entirely 
attributed to the lowering of the pressure u. 

Advantage may be taken of this property of helium to separate 
it from argon. W. L. M. 

Communicatioti regarding investigations with the flicro* 
manometer. A, Smits, Kon. Akad, Wcivnsch, Verslag, Amsterdam, 
1896-97, (/(S'py). The author’s micromanometer (l.c., 1H95), 

giving measurements accurate to o.o(\33 mm water or o,ooo2j\ mm 
mercury was used to determine the vapor pre.ssures at o^C of aqueous 
solutions with concentrations varying from 0.01 to 2.64 molecular 
weights per ickx) grams of water. With sodium chlorid and potas¬ 
sium hydroxid the vapor pre.ssure fell more ra]>idly than the concen¬ 
tration, van’t Hoffs coefficient i rising considerably with rising 
concentration,—a result incompatible with the electrolytic di.ssocia- 
tion theory. For cane sugar i is very near unity, save for the highest 
concentration where it becomes 1.115. Calculating i for the two 
electrolytes, upon the a.s.sumption that NaC 1 . 2 Hj ,0 and KOH.sHjO 
are the dissolved bodies, it is found to remain very constant at 1.65. 
It was observed accidentally that anilin vapor isabs(^rl>ed appreciably 
by onc-nitrated sulfuric acid only in the presence of water vapor. 

/. E. T, 

On the Question whether the Maximum Tension of a Vapor 
depends upon the Temperature alone. V, A, Julius. Kon. Akad. 
Wetensch, Versla^:;, Amsterdam, 1896-97, 2^5 {18^7). From careful 
measurements with Smits’s micromanometer it is concluded that the 
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pressure of vapor in equilibrium with pure liquid dejxinds only upon 
the temperature, but that the presence of a gaseous impurity may 
give rise to variation with certain limits, the final pressure depend¬ 
ing upon the manner in which the final state is reached. Critical 
reference is made to similar measurements by Tainmann and by 
Wiillner and Grotriaii. /. E. 'T. 

Equilibrium in Systems of Three Components whereby Two 
Liquid Phases can appear. F. A. //. Schremeniafccrs. Zcit, phys, 
Chem. 22, (i 8 gy). The present paper is the first of a series in 

which Schreineniakers promises to discuss the equilibria of ternary 
systems with the aid of the Gibbsian thermodynamic potential surface. 
This programme is an interesting one, for very extensive classes of 
equilibria are possible in such systems and they have not as yet 
l)een made the subject of much study. The present paper gives a 
purely theoretical treatment of the successive possible .states of equil¬ 
ibrium in systems where two li<[uid pha.ses can appear, with or 
without a solid pha.se. This is done under the assumption that no 
pair of the components can alone form two liquid layers, a state of 
affairs of which probably no actual example is known. 

The composition, of the liquid mixture, is represented by the 
points in an equilateral plane triangle, and the corres{x>ndiug ther¬ 
modynamic iK>tentials for con.staiit temperature and pressure apjxjar 
as ordinates drawn from these points—thus producing a (potential 
surface). Corresponding to the appearance of two liquid phases 
a (fold) is introduced into the surface, over which a bitangent 
plane rolling from a plaittK)int (ix)int of folding) and therefore 
touching at conjugate points marks out binodal curves wdiosc hori¬ 
zontal projections, together with that of the included spinodal curve, 
are a.ssumed to be closed curves with but two plaitpoints. Any 
point within the binodal curve represents an instable solution, 
which must separate into two liquid pha.ses having the comjx)sition 
represented by the conjugate points ; for the pt)tential of the system 
is the less in the latter state. A proof is then offered for the state¬ 
ment that the horizontally projected locus of the points of contact of 
bitangent straight lines in vertical planes passing through an apex 
of the triangle lies within the projection of the binodal curve, 
although the spinodal curve may cut this locus. 
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Under the appearance of a solid phase is treated only the sim¬ 
plest case, where this phase is composed of one of the solid compo¬ 
nents. The thermodynamic potential of tlie solid being represented 
by a point on the ordinate of the corresponding apex of the triangle, 
the composition of the liquid phases which can be in equilibrium 
with it are represented by the horizontal projection of the curve of 
contact of the potential surface with a cone which touches the 
surface and has its apex at the point. The different possible stable 
and instable states of the system are then deduced from the geomet¬ 
rical properties of the surface, and a detailed discussion of the stable 
states is given. The whole treatment is simplified by the assump¬ 
tion that the binodal curve lies entirely within the triangle, that 
but one solid phase can appear, that but a single fold occurs in the 
surface, etc. So the paper, interesting as it is, is far from being the 
general theoretical treatment of the equilibria of ternary systems 
which must eventually follow this initial effort. /. E, T, 

Methods of Determining the flolecular Weights of Homo¬ 
geneous Liquids. J, Traiibc, Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin^ 30, ^<55 
As the result of a detailed review of the various methods proposed 
for < ascertaining the molecular weights > of liquids and solids, the 
author concludes that there is essential agreement between the fig¬ 
ures obtained more or less directly, from measurements of optical 
refraction, surface tension, viscosity, compresvsibility, the critical 
constants and the latent heat of evaporation. In the large majorit}'^ 
of cases the molecular weights so defined agree with those obtained 
from determinations of the vajK)r density. W. L. M. 

The Law of the Contraction observed on dissolving Sugar in 
Water. A. Wokl, Ber, chem, Ges, Berlin 30, ^55 The 

( density of a 100 percent sugar solution ) (obtained by extrapolation 
from Scheibler’s empirical formula) is made the basis of a series 
of calculations, under the title of < The Specific Gravity of 
Liquid Sugar >; the contraction is the difference between the volume 
of a given sugar solution and the volumes of the water and < liquid) 
sugar it contains. By setting the contraction per unit volume pro¬ 
portional to the quantities of sugar and of water respectively con¬ 
tained in the unit volume of the solution, the author obtains an equa* 
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tion involving two constants, which gives the volumes of aqueous 
sugar solutions accurately to four decimal places. W, L, M, 

influence of Pressure on Change of State. A. Ponsot, Comptes 
rendus, I 3 i 3 * 595, 6^8 {1896). The experiments of Villard have 
shown that if a system consisting of a liquid A and a gas P be sub« 
jected to pressure, the partial pressure of the vapor given off by the 
liquid is increased ; he ascribes this result to a (< dissolving action n 
of the gas. In his first paj)er the author shows that, in the limiting 
case, when the gas B is insoluble in A, the influence of pressure on 
the vapor tension of the latter may be expressed by a thermodynam¬ 
ical formula deduced by means of a cyclical process involving the 
introduction of osmotic pressure, etc. In the second he takes up 
the case where B is soluble ; and shows that the partial pressure of 
A will be decreased by compression if the specific volume of B be 
greater in the gaseous phase than in the liquid, and vice versa, and 
that the degree of variation depends in a calculable manner upon 
the relation between the specific volumes of B in the two phases. 

('V. L. M, 

On the Influence of Water on the Solubility in Alcohol and 
Ether of Some Substances containing Water of Crystallization. E, 

Bodtker. Zeit. phys. Chem. 22, {1897^^ The solubility of cupric 

chlorid and of cobaltous chlorid in alcohol decreases slightly on addition 
of water. This is attributed to a change in the medium. From the in¬ 
crease in concentration on adding more w^ater the author concludes that 
we have in solution, CuCl,H, 0 , H^O and (H^O)^ in the one case and 
CoC 1 j, 5 H, 0 , H .^0 and (H, 0 ), in the other. Unfortunately the author 
does not discuss the changes that would take place in the dissolved 
CoCl5,5H5,0 on further addition of water. Since more water dissolves 
in ether containing oxalic acid than in pure ether, the author 
claims to have proved the existence of a hydrate in the ethereal 
solutions. Since it is a perfectly general phenomenon that addition 
to two partially miscible liquids of a substance soluble in both 
increases the miscibility of the two liquids, the author's conclusion 
is unjustifiable. W, D, B. 

On the Distribution Coefficient and Abnormal Diffusion. 6^. 
Tammann. Zeit, phys. Chem. ^81(^1897). The author calls atteu- 
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tioii to the fact that the distribution coefficient must be unity when 
two phases become identical. Several instances are given of appar¬ 
ently abnormal diffusion with dyestuffs; but the author fails to 
appreciate the important part due to the relative solubilities. 

W. Z). B, 

A New Series of Mixed Sulphates of the Vitriol Group. A. 

Sco/L /our. Chem. Soc. 7 ** {1897). adding sulfuric acid to a 

solution containing two vitriols, crystals are obtained containing less 
than the normal amount of water. The results which the author 
publishes are practically valueless because he does not recognize 
that he is investigating a series of solid solutions. To take a 
single example, it is very improbable that any such compound as 
CuFe,(S 0 J, 3 H ,0 exists. W. I). B. 

Action of High Temperatures on the Peroxid of Antimony. 

//. Baubigny. Comptes rendiis, 124, jdo {fSgy). Antimonic acid 
changes into antimony peroxid at temperatures below the melting 
point of silver. At higher temperatures, but below the melting point 
of gold, the peroxid decompo.ses into oxygen and volatile atitimonious 
acid. W. D. B. 

On the Electrical Absorption of Nitrogen by Carbon Com¬ 
pounds. M. Bertheloi, Comptes rendus, i24,5^cS’/ Ann. Chim. Phys. 
(7) (^<^P 7 )* Under the influence of the electric discharge 

nitrogen forms compounds with benzene, thiophene, carbon bisulfid 
and other substances. W. D. B. 

Effect of the Corresponding Acids or Bases upon the Solutions 
of Haloid Salts. A. DUie. Ann. Chim. Phys. (7) lo, 55^ {idgj). A 
complete account of experiments upon the precipitation of salts, some 
of which have already been noticed in this Journal i« 382 (1897). 
Sodium iodid shows a continuously decreasing solubility in presence 
of hydriodic acid and a discontinuously decreasing solubility in 
presence of sodium hydroxid. The curve for this latter solution 
is very remarkable. It is composed of three distinct parts, the 
concentration of sodium iodid remaining absolutely constant along 
the middle portion. Since the salt with two of water is supposed to 
effloresce directly to the anhydrous salt, this type of curve is 
anomalous. W. D. B. 
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On the False Equilibria with Selenium Hydrid. //. PHabon. 
Comptes renduSy 124, Above 325° the same equilibrium 

is reached whether selenium hydrid be allowed to dissociate or 
hydrogen and selenium to combine. Below 325° this is no longer 
true and the author has determined the field within w^hich a false 
equilibrium is possible. The results confirm the theory of Duhem. 

W. D, B, 

Concerning the Action of tlydrochlorid Acid on fletallic 
Sodium at Low Temperatures. E. Dorn and B. VoUmer. I Vied, 
Ann, 60^^68 (/cSV7). The purjxjse of the paper is to explain the 
apparent inactivity of sodium on hydrochloric acid at - 8o^C. For 
this purpose various constants were measured. 

The molecular conductivity of a solution of hydrochloric acid in 
water, of sp gr i. 1211 at i 24.3 percent HCl, was measured and 

found to follow the equation A /o"”! 50^5.0 i ^ o.2^o6V 

- o.oo^o8^i down to / - 82.2 fairly well, the maximum devia¬ 

tion being an excess of calculated over observed value of 1.60 
percent. 

The coefficient of viscosity of the same solution was found to be 
0.01635 at 15.64® and o.9<.xx) at 79-3°. For a .solution of 1.56 per¬ 
cent lithium chlorid in meth>l alcohol, the coeflicient of viscosity 
was found to l>e 0.00797 nt 15.56° and 0.0707 at 79-3^'. 

The density of the same solution at 7^8.4® was 1.174. 

The potential of NajllCllPt at 80® - 3.018V; p.d. c»f 
Zn|HCl|Pt at 13° 1.450V. When Zn only cooled to 80®, 
p.d. 1.172V; Pt only C(x)led to 80®, p.d. 1,479V; Zn and 
Pt cooled to - 80®, p.d. - i. 187V. The .same .solution, 24.3 percent 
HCl, was probably used. 

After contact of scjdium with hydrixrhloric acid solution for 12 
minutes at -- So°, 0,991 grams of the liquid contained 7.4 nig NaCl, 
while 10.4 grams of acid not in contact wdth Na left a residue of 
only 0.5 mg. C. L. S. 


Polyvariant Systems 


On the Decomposition and Formation of Hydriodic Acid. M. 

Bodenstein, Zeit, phys, Cheni, 22, The author’s previous 
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experiments, Zeit. phys. Chem. I3» 56 (1894), on velocity and 
equilibrium at various pressures and temperatures gave results which 
did not agree with the predictions of the mass law. In the present 
investigation a measurement of all the quantities of hydrogen, iodin 
and hydriodic acid, both before and after the reaction, led to the 
discover>^ that the glass bulbs act on the hydriodic acid, partly by 
the formation of sodium iodid and partly by some sort of absorp¬ 
tion. This action is different for different kinds of glass, is propor¬ 
tional to the surface, is dependent on the temperature and is 
independent of the amount of hydriodic acid present. When corrected 
for this error the results of this paper and the earlier one are in sat¬ 
isfactory agreement with the scheme 2HI. E, B, 

Researches on the Compressibility of Solutions. //. Cilbauli. 


Ann. Fac. Sci. Toulouse Hf B / As the result of agreat many 

very interesting measurements on the compressibility of solutions the 
author reaches the following conclusions. <(The difference between 
the critical temperature of a solution and that of the solvent depends 
only upon the number of molecules of the solid solute and not upon 
its chemical nature. A liquid and the solutions made with this 
liquid conform to the theorem of corresponding states ; the true com¬ 
pressibilities at the temperature / and the pressure p are given by 


the equation 


a — bp\n 

273^ 


Water and aqueous solutions present anomalies at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures. 

For a given temperature the compressibilities of solutions are 
given by the equation : 

logn^- log fi d' _ 

. a ^ d ~ ' 

where and d are the compressibility and density of the solvent, 
pi and rf' the corresix)nding terras for the solution, a the molecular 
concentration and k a constant. 

The author calculates the molecular concentrations in a peculiar 
way, taking one-half the normal molecular weight of all solutes as 
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representing the true reacting weight. While this may te permis¬ 
sible for potassium or sodium chlorid in water, it needs justification 
when applied to sodium carbonate in water and to benzoic acid or 
borneol in ether. W. D, B. 

On the Chemical Theory of Solutions. A. A. Jakoiukin. Jour, 
Russ. Soc. 39* /, J In studying the nonelectrolytic dissocia¬ 

tion KIg “ KI j Ig the author deduced the amount of dissociation 
from the distribution coefficient. He looks upon the solvent CSjj or 
CCI4 as a thin layer, permeable only to iodin, between the potassium 
iodid solution and pure water. If this layer is in equilibrium with 
both solutions or if lx)th distribution coefficients for the different 
concentrations of iodin are known, the (active) mass of the iodin 
set free may be found from the amount of iodin in the corresponding 
aqueous solution. It thus liecoines possible to write the equation 
for the dissociation isotherm. For the general case of a dissociation 
of the form, AH./) A f- H/), there is found (see this Journal 1, 
65) an equation 

p - p\ n 

p N{i A 

which differs from that of Raoult only by a very small correction term, 
as is also the case with the author’s formula for the osmotic pressure, 
Pl\r f kv) -V RT, 

The term expresses the variations which occur in concentrated 
solutions and, according to the aiithor, this value increases in the 
special case owing to the formation of KI5, in general however owing 
to the combination of the solute wdth the solvent. E. St, 

The Relative Weights of Gold and Silver dissolved by Potas¬ 
sium Cyanid Solutions from Alloys of these Hetals. J, S, Mac- 
laurin. Jour, Chcm, Soc, 69, 12^/6 A solution of potassium 

cyahid dissolves gold and silver from an alloy of these two metals 
in the same proportion in which they exist in the alloy. When 
the metals are separate, the quantities dissolved from equal sur¬ 
faces are as their atomic weights. In the alloy, let A weight 
of gold, B weight of silver, then the relative areas of the metals 
exposed to cyanid solution are A/19.3 and B/10.45, the denominators 
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being the specific gravities of the metals. Should the same relation 
hold for the alloy as for the separate metals— 

Weight of gold dissolved (A/i9.3) 196.8 ^ 

Weight of silver dissolved ==- (3/10.45)107.66 - B 10.3, which 
agrees with the experiment, C L. 5 . 

An Experiment with Gold. M, Cany Lea. Am./oar. Sci. (^) 
3, < 5 / ; Zeii. anorg. Chem. I3» (/cV^7). On mixing solutions of 

gold chlorid and sodium hypophosphite, a transparent green liquid 
is obtained which gradually becomes cloudy. The green is due to 
the formation of small quantities of the blue modification of gold in 
the naturally yellow solution. W. D. //. 

Researches on the Reactions Between Gases. H. IIHier. Ann. 
Chim. Phys. (7) 10, 5;?/ Hydrogen and oxygen combine to 

a measurable extent at 180® and to a greater extent as the temper¬ 
ature rises. This is not a reversible reaction, for water vapor does 
not dissociate perceptibly even at 500^^. The author has .studied 
one of the limiting curves for false equilibrium and his experimental 
work is therefore of great importance. Some mea.sureTiients made 
in tubes other than platinum showed that alkali is dis.solved from 
glass and that the silver in silvered glass tubes is fir.st oxidized and 
then dissolves in the glass. When glass tubes are used the reaction 
runs to an end and it was this one fact which kept van’t Hoff and 
V. Meyer from discovering the real nature of the phenomena. 
Measurements with mixtures of carbon monoxid and oxygen 
showed that an ecpiilibrium is soon reached bearing no relation to 
the equilibrium due to the dissociation of carbon dioxid. IV.D. //. 

Theory of Reaction in Gases. H. Helier. Ann. Chim. Phys. 
(7) *■» 7 ^ An attempt to apply the principles of thennody- 

namics to reactions in gases in such a way as to account for the 
phenomena observed experimentally. The attempt fails because the 
author has confused one of the limiting curves for false equilibrium 
with the theoretical equilibrium curve. IV. D. B. 

On the Expansion in Solutions of Ammoniacal Salts and of 
Sodium Hyposulfite. U. Schiff and U. Monsacchi. Gazz. Chim. Pal. 
37, /, iiy {i8gy). There is an increase in volume when ammonium 
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nitrate dissolves in water, the j>ercentage expansion rising as the 
solution becomes more saturated. If the water contains HNOg, KNO* 
or NH^Cl the expansion is much greater. Ammonium nitrate dis¬ 
solves in methyl alcoliol with contraction. Ammonium chlorid and 
])romid dissolve in water with contraction, ammonium iodid wdth 
expansion. Hydrazin hydrochlorid dis.solves with contraction while 
liydroxylaniin hydrochlorid and sodium hyposulfite go into soh^tkr^ 
first with decrease, then with increase of volume. W. D, B, 

On the Conditions for the Direct Combination of Sulfur and 
Hydrogen. //. Prlahori. Comptes rend us, 124, 6 S6 Above 

440° the same ecjuilibriuin is reached whether one starts from hydro¬ 
gen sulfid or hydrogen and sulfur, iielow this temperature this is 
not the case although h\drogen combines with sulfur even at 215°. 
The author has determine<l the amount of h> drogen sulfid formed at 
temperatures ranging from 220° to 350^, the other conditions being 
the same. He is dealing with a ca.se of false equilibrium. IV, D, B, 

On the Equilibrium between Amalgams and Electrolytes. A. 

./eii, phvs. Chem. (/Sc//), The reaction between mercury 

and silver nitrate does not run to an end and may be expressed by 
the equation : Hg { AgNO^ < ^ Ag i HgNO.,. Since the silver 
combines with the mercury to form an amalgam its active mass is 
variable and the relative concentrations of the nitrates may vary. 
The author has applied the mass law fonnula to this equilibrium, 
keeping the total amount of mercury constant. His experiments 
confirm the formula fairly well. It is conceivable that he might 
have got a yet better result if he had not ignored the changes in the 
concentration of the mercury. IV D. B, 

Oxidation of Nitrogen by the Electric Spark and Arc. F, 

V, Lepd, Ber, ehem, Ges. A ;*//>/, 30, 102/ (/iS'py). The current from 
a RuhmkorfT coil is passed between electrodes of various materials in 
an atmosphere filled with spray from an atomizer. The yield of the 
oxids of nitrogen dei)end.s largely on the form of the gla.ss vessel 
containing the electrodes ; it is improved by increasing the current, 
by lengthening the path of the sparks and by passing a current of 
air through the apparatus and thus removing the products of oxida- 
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tion from the neighborhood of the electrodes. If oxygen be added 
to the air the yield is improved, likewise if the spray he formed 
from solutions of oxygen-carriers (manganese salts). The material 
of the electrodes also influences the reaction ; the best results were 
obtained with carbon, the worst with platinum and with aluminum. 
Under favorable circumstances sixteen percent of the weight of the 
air passed through the apparatus may be converted into oxids of 
nitrogen. IV. L. 

The Dissociation of Chlorin Hydrate in Aqueous Solutions 
at Zero. A. A, Jako7vin. Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, 30, ^18 {18^7). 
Dissociation takes place according to the chemical equation 
Cl,aq (CIH + C 10 H)aq. The degree of dissociation was avseer- 
tained by measuring the electrical conductivity of the solution (ClOH 
is no electrolyte) and was confirmed by determining the distribution 
coefficient of the chlorin between the solution and carbon tetrachlorid. 
The author points out that two different formulas for the dissociation 
isotherm for this reaction are obtained according as the Arrhenius- 
van’t Hoff theory or the older form of the Guldberg-Waage equa¬ 
tion is made the basis of the calculation. His results are in agree¬ 
ment with the former, whereas <<the variations from the second 
formula reach 200 percent and more.)) W. L. Af. 

The Action of Glowing Carbon on a Hixture of Chlorin 
and Steam. A. Naumann and F. G. Aful/ord. Ber. chem, Ges. Ber- 
lin, 347 {r8g7), A current of chlorin, after passing through a 
vessel filled with water, was led into a porcelain tube filled with 
charcoal and heated in a combustion furnace. By varying the tem¬ 
perature of the water, the ratio between chlorin and steam could be 
regulated ; the temperature of the furnace was ascertained by a 
thermoelectric couple, it varied from 414^0 to 825°C in the different 
experiments. 

The reaction takes place for the most part according to the 
equation 

2CI, i 2H,0 4 C-- 4HCH CO,. 

Below 5oo°C a large proportion of the gases passes through the tube 
unacted upon ; while high temperatures and long contact with the 
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carbon reduce part of the CO,, to CO, accumulation of this latter how¬ 
ever is hindered by the subsidiary reaction— 

Cl, I H ,0 ^ CO 2HCI4 CO,. 

IV. L. M. 


Osynotic Pressure 


The Theory of Solutions. Lord Rayleigh. Nature, 55, 
{iSg?). A careful proof of van ’t Hoff’s theorem that the osmotic 
pressure of a dilute solution of a gas is equal to the pressure which 
the substance w'ould have as gas at the same temperature and density. 
The demonstration does not differ es.sentially from the original 
reasoning of van ’t Hoff, and it considers only involatile solvents. 

/ E. T. 

Osmotic Pressure. Lord Kelvin. Nature, 55, 2j2 (/4’p7). It is 
remarked that the theorem presented by Rayleigh (see preceding 
review) is not useful as a guide for experiment, apparently because 
it vastly underestimates the osmotic pressure for common salt and 
other simple substances. Further, two components separated Vjy a 
semipermeable wall and closed by pistons are .supposed to contain 
two fluids, one on toth sides and the other on but one ; it is then 
stated that when these fluids are perfect gases the osmotic pressure 
is clearly the partial pressure of the .sec'ond component, but when 
they are liquids we have no theoretical guide as to the pressure. 
All who are occupied with the theory of .solutions are advised to 
take to lieart the deliverances of Fitzgerald in his absurd Helmholtz 
Memorial Lecture. J. E. T. 

Semi-Permeable Films and Osmotic Pressure. /. W. Gibbs. 
Nature, 55, 461 {iSgy). To solve Lord Kelvin’s problem concerning 
osmotic pressure (see preceding review) requires only the relation 
between density and pressure foi the fluid when this relation for 
small densities become that of an ideal gas ; in other cases a single 
constant in addition suffices. To show this for the case where the 
two fluids are gases Gibbs sup].>oses each compartment extended 
vertically until the ideal states are reached. For each— 

(the letters denoting pressure, gravity, density, height) ; integrat- 
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ing for each column, introducing, for the upper regions, p * ally and 
the relation between densities and composition there, he finds 

A) “ * A) “ 

where n is the number of molecular weights of solute per one of 
solvent in the column a, and the derivative of F{p) is r\y. When n 
is small the equation becomes van ’t Hoff’s law 


pa — A - atny. 

The same result is shown to hold when a nonvolatile solvent is 
assumed. 

Let a mass of solution be separated by osmotic walls from pure 
solvent (I) and (gaseous) solute (2). With the latter distributed in 
the ratio i//? between its two compartments its densities satisfy 

vr^ nyj'. 

The potential of the (ideal) gas is 

mJ" vT i 

whence 

A' ajXogi^fiy-) \ C (I) 

(the constants B and C can he united). Equation (I) expresses van ’t 
Hoff’s law, for the general equation 


vdp - t}di 

l^ecomes 

or, substituting from (I), dp*' -- ajdy^' 
whence integrating from p" — p' and y" ~ o, 

P"-P' a/y:' 

which is van ’t Hoff’s law. When the solute is not volatile the same 
result follows if mutually repulsive forces are ascribed to its 
< < molecules >). J, E, T. 

The Theory of Osmotic Pressure. /. Lartnor, Nature, 55,5^5 
(/c9p7). Chiefly molecular-kinetic considerations which lead nowhere. 
The hypothesis of ionization, and van ’t HofiTs law for the osmotic 
pressure of a dissolved gas, probably, in some form, hold the field ; 
though basing the osmotic law on Henry's absorption law u hardly 
amounts to a physical demonstration because it only deduces one 
empirical relation from another)). /. E, T, 
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The Osmotic Properties of the Cells, and their Importance 
for Toxicology and Pharmacology. E. Overton. Zcit.phys. Chem. 
22^ rSg {rSgj). After an introduction, in which he argues that the 
absorption and secretion of dissolved substances by living cells is in 
many cases not purely an osmotic process, the author gives a con¬ 
densed account of the results of an extensive experimental investi¬ 
gation undertaken to solve one of the problems connected with the 
phenomenon of <selective absorption), viz : — Is there any diflfer- 
ence between different animal and vegetable cells in respect to the 
permeability of their walls and protoplasm for substances in solution ? 

Two metluKls were employed, the first being a modification of 
de Vries’s method of plasmolysis, and tlie second depending on the 
formation of insoluble com])ounds of tlie dissolved substances with 
the tannins found in certain cells. Several thousand experiments 
seem to place it beyond doubt that the permeability of the most 
various animal and vegetable cells (with jx)ssible exception of the 
fungi) is in all essentials the same, and that the power of any given 
substance to penetrate the protoplast depends on its chemical con- 
stitutioti alone. 

Thus the cells are imj>ermeable for all comiK)unds which in mod¬ 
erately dilute solution are largely dissociated into ions. Among 
the others, the organic compounds may be classified according to 
the presence of certain groups in their structural formulas, whose 
presence prevents or at all events retards their entrance into the cell. 
The most important of these groups may be arranged in the follow¬ 
ing series, beginning with the most effective: i, the amido acid 
group ; 2, carboxyl ; 3, amids; 4, alcoholic hydroxyl ; 5, aldehydes ; 
6, (little or no effect) the keto, nitrile and lactone groups; also 
others (oxids); 7, (no retarding effect) the halogens. All alkaloids 
investigated pass cpiickly through the walls. If several (retarding 
groups) are present in the same compound the effect is much 
increased, W. L. M. 

An Apparatus for studying the l..aws of Filtration and Osmo¬ 
sis of Liquids In Motion. H,J, Hamburger, Arch, 30, jyj 
{tSg6). The apparatus consists of an outer metallic tube surrounding 
an inner concentric tube of wdre gauze, on which is sut)jx>rted a film 
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of gelatin or collodion. The liquids to be experimented on flow 
through the inner tube and through the annular space between the 
inner and outer tubes, respectively ; by means of two manometers 
and a system of taps and movable reservoirs the pressures in the two 
tubes and the rates at which the liquids pass through them can be 
regulated. 

Preliminary experiments by the author lead him to the conclu¬ 
sion that the greater the rate at which the liquid passes through the 
inner tube, the greater will be the quantity of liquid that diffiises 
into it through the membrane. 

<< The gelatin tube and the annular space are both filled with 
the same blood serum . , . the more rapidly the liquid flows 

through the central tube the more rapidly does the liquid diminish 
in the annular space. In the case of a liquid in circulation the diminu¬ 
tion may amount to ten times that observed in the case of a simple 
difference of pressure.)) 

No details are given, nor does the author suggest any explana¬ 
tion save that <un my opinion it is a simple mechanical process)); 
he contents himself with pointing out the importance of his discovery 
for the elucidation of certain physiological problems. W, L, AL 

On the Diffusion of Metals. W,C, Roberts-Austen, Phil, Trans, 
187 (A), j8j {i8p6). The author has determined the rates of diffusion 
of gold, platinum and rhodium in melted lead; of gold in melted 
bismuth ; of gold, silver and lead in melted tin. The measurements 
agree very well with the formula of Pick. Gold was found to diffuse 
at a measurable rate into solid lead. At 250° the constant is 0.03 as 
against 3.0 in melted lead at 500®. At 800° gold diffuses into solid 
silver at much the same rate as into lead at 200®. It would seem 
as if diffusion of one solid into another could take place only when a 
solid solution was formed ; but it is conceivable that surface tension 
phenomena might complicate the problem. The reviewer would 
suggevSt that tin and gold would probably behave very differently in 
contact with solid lead. W, D, B, 

Note on Computing Diffusion. G, F, Becker, Am, Jour. Set. 
(i) 3 * (/<^p7). The author points out that when the diffusing 

quality at the initial plane is kept constant and the space into which 
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it diffuses may be regarded as infinite, the quality at any distance 
measured perpendicularly to the initial plane is then proportional to 
the area of the << probability curve >» taken between certain limits. 
Since this area has been computed and tabulated the problem 
becomes a very simple one. The author also calls attention to the 
fact that it would be of great assistance to geologists if they could 
assume that the formula cofist applies to rock magmas— 

k being the diffusion constant and pi the coefficient of viscosity. 

IV, D. B, 

The Coefficients of Elasticity and Wave notion as Functions 
of Holecular Weight and Specific Heat. O, Focrster, Zeit, fur Math, 
und Phys, 4it 2^8 (/<.SV7). Wertheim found that 

E{ AfjDy'^ constant 

for all metals, H denoting the coefficient of elasticity, J/the molec¬ 
ular volume and D the density. With employment of atomic hypoth¬ 
eses concerning the forces requisite to separate molecules, the relation 
of the moments of molecules to their masses, etc., it is concluded 
that/f ' )' ' should hold true, — c denoting the specific 

heat. Values calculated from the formula agree only approximately 
with Wertheim’s experimental data. R, B. IV. 


Velocities 

Velocity of the Reaction between Ferrous Chloride, Potas¬ 
sium Chlorate and Hydrochloric Acid. A. A, Noyes and R. S. 
IVason, Jour, Ant, Chem, Soc, ip* ; Z^'it. phys. Chcm, 22, 210 
(/8p^.) Measured quantities of the solutions of ferrous chlorid and 
hydrochloric acid were mixed in stoppered In^ttles, warmed to 2o^C 
in a thermostat, and then the potassium chlorate solution added from 
a pipette. At suitable intervals portions of 25-50 cc were removed 
and titrated with permanganate. 

The rate of change was found proportional to the concentration 
of each of the three substances reacting ; a comparison of the con¬ 
stants of several series of experiments with different initial concen¬ 
trations also gives evidence that the reaction is of the third order. 
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The influence of the temperature on the velocity may be expressed 
by van’t HofiF’s formula. A rise of io°C causes the amstant to 
increase in the proportion of i : 2.2-2.7. W, L. M. 

Dynamic Investigation of the Formation of the Azo Dyes. 

//. Goldschmidt attd A, Merz, Her. cheni, Gcs, Berlin^ 30, 6 *fo 

1. Methyl orange from dimethylanilin hydrochlorid and/>-diazo- 
benzene sulfonate of sodium at 2o°C. The amount of cliazo 
compound unaltered was estimated by measuring the nitrogen 
evolved on boiling the solution. The rate of the reaction may be 
represented by a formula deduced from the a.ssumption that the 
velocity is proportional to the concentration of the diazo acid and to 
that of the hydrolytically dissociated part of the aniline salt. 

2. The reaction of o^C of /^-diazobenzene sulfonate of sodium 

on alkaline solutions of m- and />-cresol. On developing equations 
based on the assumption that the velocity is proportional to the 
hydrolytically dissociated portions of the phenates and sulfonates, 
they yield the remarkable result that the time occui)ied by the reac¬ 
tion is proportional to the concentrations of the jdienol and of the 
diazo sulfonate ; the experiments quoted fully confirm this relation, 
which is the exact opposite of that in the ordinary bimolecular 
reaction ! IV. L. M. 

On the Velocity of Formation and Decomposition of Ethers. 

O. Knoblauch, Zcit, pkys. Client 268 {iHgj), Measurements from 
both ends of a reversible reaction should, according to the theory, give 
the .same pair of values for the velocity constants. The author tests 
this on the reaction CH3CO,H 1 C\H,OH ""i? CH3COAH5-j HjC) 
and finds the prediction of theory confirmed. Hitherto measurements 
have been made only on the formation of esters. In order that the 
conditions might be the .same in both cases HCl was used as a cata¬ 
lyzer (eliminating the action of the H-ions of the CHjCO^H) and 
the medium was in both cases a quantity of H^O -f Cj,H50H large 
enough to be appreciably constant in concentration throughout the 
reaction. The temperature was 25®. B, 

On the Decomposition of Hydriodic Acid by Light, M, Boden- 
stein. Zeit. phys. Chem. 22, 2j {iSgy). Experiments with HI at 
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various concentrations show that the decomix)siiig action of sunlight 
follows the monomolecular scheme H t- I HI instead of the 
bimolecular scheme which represents the reaction in the dark at 
high temperatures (see above, page 601). The temperatures were 
the ordinary summer temperatures of Heidelberg. E. B. 

The Speed of Reduction of Chromic Acid by Phosphorous 
Acid. G. Viard. Compics rcndus, 124, / fS; Bull. Soc. Chim. Paris, 17, 
213(18(^7). The reaction 4CrC)g3P/-\ 2Cr,/).^.3P.P-, was fol¬ 

lowed, at o^C, with varying conditions of concentration. Titrations 
of residual chromic acid were made with ammonium ferrous sulfate 
in acid solution, at intervals of one or more days. Iwen with inax- 
imuin concentration only 78.3 percent of the chromic acid was 
reduced in sixty days. Up to about 60 percent the speed varies 
aj)proxinKitely as the fourth power of the active mass ; yet the 
equation 

dx\di K{A —r)' 

must be regarded as an emi)irical formula merely ; for in the several 
series, the calculated values of K are found to rise to a maximum and 
then to diminish. Tlie initial coefficient of speed, as determined by 
graphical extra[)olation, varies nearly as the 1.4 power of the con¬ 
centration. These facts indicate an important hindering influence, 
as the reaction proceeds, which may prove an inviting field for 
further study. R. B. IV. 

Drying and l>eliquescence of Certain Salts. E. If^. Smither. 
Am. Chc7n Jour. 19, 227 ( /cVjy/). The author has determined 
the rate at which varit)us salts take up water. He seems not to 
know that all salts will take up an infinite amount of water in 
presence of saturated water vaiH>r. Since most of the measurements 
were made after saturated solutions were formed they have little or 
no value. IV. />. B. 

On the Rate of Crystallization. G. Tanunann. Repmil (18^7). 
The rates of crystallization of a number of supercooled liquids were 
found to be proportional to the amount of supercooling down to fif¬ 
teen degrees below the freezing point. From fifteen to thirty degrees 
the rate was independent of the degree of supenx)oling. On carry- 
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ing the suiiercooling still farther there should come a point where 
the heat evolved will not raise the solid to its melting point and the 
reaction velocity will decrease. With benzophenone at — 40® it was 
found that the reaction velocity was apparently zero. At — 35° 
crystallization took place, though very slowly. The author calculated 
that with supercooled phosphorus the rate of crystallization must 
decrease as the temperature falls below-j- 18® and found experi¬ 
mentally that the rate at 24° was roughly one hundred times that 
at 0°. W. D. D. 

A Further Study of the Birotatiori of Qlucose. //. Trey. Zeit. 
phys. Ghent, aa, ^2^ A very interesting paper which brings 

up a large number of puzzling problems. It is to be hoped that in a 
future paper the author may be able to settle some of the points 
raised. The complexity of the subject is .such as to make this pos- 
.sibly a vain hope. We do not know definitely to what the birotation 
of glucose is due. We have .some .sort of decomposition taking 
place with alkalies and with acids. We have the nature of the 
.solvent coming in and complications due to the presence of neutral 
salts. Altogether it is not a pleasing outlook and the author will 
deserve great credit if he succeeds in straightening out this subject. 

W. D.B. 

On the Ratio between Inversion Velocity and Concentration 
of Hydrogen as Ion. W. Palmaer. Zeit. phys. Ghent. 22, ^g2 
(r(?p7). Measurements were made with extra pure sugar in platinum 
vessels. The author noticed that with dilute acids there is a birota¬ 
tion of the invert sugar. The final measurements showed that the 
ratio of the reaction velocity constant to the concentration of hydro¬ 
gen as ion is constant when the concentration of the acid does not 
exceed one-hundredth normal. For tenth-normal acid this is no 
longer true. W. D. B. 

On the Diazotizing of Anilin. Niementowski and Roskowski. 
Zeit. phys. Ghent. 22, {rSgy). Reviewed in this Journal 1, 324, 
from Bull. Acad. Cracovie. 
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Electromotive Forces 


Mas^netlzation of Liquids. /. 5. Totvnsend, Phil, Trans, 187 
(iSp 6 ), A full account of measurements of the coefficients 
of magnetization k of solid and dissolved iron salts and the theory of the 
method, partly reported in the Proc. Roy. Soc. and reviewed in this 
Journal i« 271. It is added that free sulfuric acid in the sulfate solu¬ 
tions does not alter hy nor does k vary on neutralizing the acid with 
potassium hydroxid ; precipitating with hydroxid, however, increases 
h. The solid salts have nearly or quite the same h as their solutions. 
When iron is not present as ion, as in potassium ferrocyanid or ferri- 
cyanid, k has the same value as for pure water. The k falls rapidly 
with rising temperature, according to the formula — trO, 

where a depends upon the temperature but not upon the anion ; k for 
the solvent is independent of the temperature. Alcoholic and 
aqueous solutions have the same temperature coefficient. J, E. T 

On the Chemical Equilibrium, Electromotive Activity and 
Electrolytic Separation of fletallic Mixtures. W, Nernst, Zcit,phys, 
Chem* 22, {1897), I^or equilibrium the author derives the 

p 

where P^ and P^ are the .solution pressures, 

pj and p^ the osmotic pressures, and 71^ the valences of the two 
metals. If the two metals form a solid solution, this equation is 
identical with that obtained by Ogg, only that here the theoretical 
inaccuracy of assuming that the solution pressure is unchanged 
becomes more evident. 

If the two metals do not form a solid solution we have for the 
potential difference at the electrode 

^ RT ^ , ^RT ^ P, 

log^^ 4(/-v) log^^ 


formula 


-J 

NiA ■ N 


where v is the percentage of the quantity of electricity which passes 
into solution with the first metal. For equilibrium this goes over into 


^ RT, P, RT , P, 
F= r log- 


n. 


For electrolytic precipitation by zero current, on the assumption that 
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chemical equilibrium obtains at each moment, the author writes the 
equation— 



The author regards this assumption as being almost certainly 
correct. The recent experiments of Ostwald and of Stortenbeker 
would seem to make this conclusion somewhat doubtful. W, Z>. B. 

Electromotive Force and Distribution Equilibrium. Com. 
ments on Luther’s Reply. A, H, Buchercr. Zeit. p/iys. Chem. 22, 
5^0 Among other thingvS the author still insists that the dis¬ 

sociation theory assumes the existence of hydrogen and hydroxyl as 
ions in water vapor. He also attributes to Nernst, page 595, the idea 
that in equilibrium the concentrations of a substance in two non- 
miscible liquids are identical. The other points in the paper are 
questions of priority. IV. D. B. 

Investigations of the Processes in the Carbon Cell. C. Licbe- 
710 W and L, Strasser. Zeit. FAektrochemie, 3 * JSJ at 

first attacked by caustic potash and then changes suddenly into a 
passive state. This pa.ssive state is brought about more quickly by 
air or an oxidizing agent and is destroyed by a reducing agent. 
The same phenomenon was noticed with nickel and with silver. The 
Jacques cell is therefore carbon, caustic potash, passive iron as was 
first pointed out by the reviewer, this Journal i, 322 (1897). 

IV. I). B. 

On the Change of the Free Energy by the Formation of Insol¬ 
uble riercury Compounds. S. Bugarszky. Zeit. anorg. Chem. 14, 
7^5 (/<SV7). The author has determined the electromotive forces of 
cells with insoluble mercury salts as depolarizers and the temperature 
coefficients of the cells. The comparison of the results with the ther¬ 
mochemical data of Varet is not very satisfactory, since the error is less 
than two percent in only two cases out of ten. W. D. B. 

On the Internal Resistance of Galvanic Cells and especially 
of Accumulators. E. Haagn. Zeit. Ekktrochemic, 3,4.21 A 

preliminary notice of a paper to be published in the Zeitschrift fup 
physikalische Chemie. jy 
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The Electrical Resistivity of Electrolytic Bismuth at Low 
Temperatures and in iTa^cnetic Fields. /. Dewar. Proc. Roy, Sot, 
60, 42/) (/<?p7). Measurements of the resistance at + i9°C, 
79‘^C, - -185^0 and - 203^0 of a wire 0.5245 mm in diameter, 
placed transversely to the direction of the field of an electromagnet, 
while the field varied from zero to nearly 22000 c.g.s. units. The 
paper is illiustrated by three curves showing (< how remarkably the 
resistance is effected by magnetization. The curve of resistance 
taken in liquid air, — i82°C, shows that by a transverse magnetizing 
field having a strength of 22000 c.g.s. units the resistance of the bis¬ 
muth is made 150 times greater than the resistance of the same wire 
in a zero field but at the same temperature ; the lower the tempera¬ 
ture to which the bismuth is reduced the greater is the multiplying 
power of a given transverse field upon its electrical resistivity)). 
Extrapolation shows that at a temperature of f 150°C the conduc¬ 
tivity would probal)ly cease to be affected by the field. <(In this 
respect bismuth is a remarkable exception to other metals. We have 
tried the effect of transver.se magnetization at low temperatures on 
zinc, iron and nickel but find no effect sensibly greater at low than 
at high temperatures, although these metals have their re.sistance 
affected by magnetization to a small degree)). IV, L, M, 

Electrolysis and Electrolytic Dissociation 

Relations between the Affinity Constants and the Chemical 
Constitutions of Organic Acids. E, S3ys::kowski. Zeit.pliys. Chern, 
22, ijj (/<?p7). Mea.surcments at 25°C of the conductivities of nine¬ 
teen organic acids, of which fourteen arc oxyacids. The electrical 
di.ssociation constants of the tertiary /f-oxyacids are on the average 
twice as great as are those of the secondary /i^-oxyacids with approxi¬ 
mately the same empirical composition. The author finds it almost 
impossible to decide whether the methyl group or the hydrogen atom 
is the more (positive); the methyl group is on the whole more 
< negative > than its hoinologues ; residues with the iso-.structure are 
more negative than the isomeric < normal) groups. 

From a table of the constants for nineteen unsaturated and ten 
saturated acids it appears that in every case the acid whose formula 
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contains a treble bond is far stronger than the acid formed from it 
by addition of two atoms of hydrogen, and this again than the 
corresponding saturated acid. W, L, M, 

The Temperature and Ohmic Resistance of Oases during the 
Oscillatory Electric Discharge. J. Trowbridge and T W. Richards, 
Am, Jour, Sci, [J] 3. 327 ; Phil, Mag, [5] 43, j/p An appar¬ 

ent resistance of hundreds of thousands of ohms in the Pliicker tube 
(as observed under a continuous current of about one milliampere) 
is broken down by the spark of a large condenser to five or six ohms. 
To establish a method for measuring resistances under such condi¬ 
tions, many photographs were taken (with the aid of a Fedderson 
revolving mirror) of the discharge from one, two or three large 
Leyden jars, damped by a variable resistance. By tabulating the 
results, the number of half oscillations, with a given capacity of 
condenser, could be used to estimate the rcwsistance of the circuit. By 
the use of this new method, with Pliicker tube, the following 
conclusions were reached :— 

I, The resistance of a gas at low pressure to the oscillatory 
discharge is equivalent to only a very small ohmic resistance; 2, 
this resistance is in general greater the less the quantity of elec¬ 
tricity ; 3, down to a very small pressure, this resistance decreases 
with the tension of the gas ; 4, the form of the tube has an impor¬ 
tant effect upon the resistance of the gas ; 5, with the oscillatory 
discharge, it is evident that the electrodes produce far less effect 
than with the continuous discharge. 

Since the spark seems to pass in about one millionth of a 
second, a very usual discharge would represent a current of 100 
amperes for this space of time, representing a very high temperature. 
The resulting dissociation may easily account for the difference 
between the spectrum observed with condenser, and that obtained 
by continuous discharge. R, B, W, 

Does a Vacuum conduct Electricity ? /. Trowbridge, Am, Jour, 
Sci. IJ] 3 » 3^3 ; The Electric Conductivity of the Ether. Same 3, 
3S7; Phil, Mag. [5] 378 (i8p7). The author’s experiments 

lead him to conclude that a disruptive discharge of electricity encoun¬ 
ters its chief resistance at the surface of the electrodes, with very 
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little resistance during the discharge in a rarefied medium. The 
resistance of a Crookes tube, to the disruptive discharge, seems to 
diminish, the nearer we approach a vacuum. Ohm’s law does not 
hold for electric sparks in air or gases. The author concludes that 
under very high electrical stress the ether breaks down and becomes 
a good conductor. R. B. W. 

The Effect of Great Current Strength on the Conductivity of 
Electrolytes. T, IV. Richards and J. Trowbridge. Am. Jour. Sri. 
W 3* 39^^ ; Phil. Mag. [5] 43* 376 (/6V7). The resistances of copper, 
zinc and cadmium sulfates, to the oscillatory discharge from one or 
more Leyden jars, were tested by the damping effect, as described 
in the paper reviewed above. The resistances thus found agreed 
with those obtained by the method of Kohlrausch, showing that the 
conductivity of electrolytes is not es.sentially affected by great changes 
of current strength. The great heat capacity of the solutions as 
compared with gases may account for this difference in behavior. 

R. B. IV. 

On the Law of Thermal Constants. D. Jommasi. Bull. Soc. 
Chim. Paris, {3) I7» 438 ; FAcktrochcni. Zeit. 4 ^ 28 {1897). The author 
complains that he is not given credit for the law advanced by him in 
1882, reading as follows : << If one metal replaces another in a salt 
solution, the number of calories set free is the same for each metal, 
irrespective of the nature of the acid. )> The author claims also that 
the law is absolute, whereas it applies strictly only to cases in which 
there is complete electrolytic dissociation. W. D. D. 

Laboratory Apparatus for Electrolysis with Stationary and 
Flowing Solutions. H. Wehrlin. Zeit. Elcktroihemie, ^30 {1897). 
The apparatus consists of a tube having holes in it for the usual 
purposes. The electrodes close the ends of the tube. The author does 
not explain in what respect this piece of apparatus is an improve¬ 
ment over others already in the market. W. D. B. 

The Electrochemical Equivalent of Carbon. A. Coehn. Zeit. 
Elcktrochemie, 3» 424. (/(^p7). A series of experiments upon the elec¬ 
trolysis of sulfuric acid with a carbon anode shows that the loss in 
weight corresponds to a value of three for the electrochemical equiv¬ 
alent of carbon. W. D. B. 
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On the Preparation and Properties of Potassium Percar- 
bonate. A. v. Hansen, Zeit, Elektrochemie^ ^^445 The three 

essentials are low temperature, concentrated solution and high cur¬ 
rent density. The authors recommend the salt as a means of pro¬ 
curing oxygen, one hundred grams yielding about five liters of 
oxygen. W. D, B, 

On the Chemical Decomposition of Sulfur. T. Gross, Elektro- 
chem, Zeii. 4f / (,18^7), By electrolysis of fused silver chlorid and sulfid 
the author claims to have obtained a new element <<bythium)> by 
decomposition of sulfur. Instead of studying the properties of this 
new element, he sets himself the more inspiring task of decomposing 
the halogens, beginning with chlorin. W, D, B, 

A New Electrolytic Hypothesis with Reference to the Manu¬ 
facture of Chlorates. J, Hargreaves, Elccirochem, Zeit, 4 « /5 {18(^7), 
The idea in this somewhat mysterious paper seems to be that the 
anion is a by-product formed by the cation striking the anode because 
changing the conditions of electrolysis alters the amount of chlorate 
formed. The reviewer is not sure how this conclusion was reached 
but he was puzzled at the outset by the vStatement that oxygen is the 
only anion which can appear at the cathode under tlie circumstances. 

W, D, B, 

On Mixed Haloid Platinates. A, Miolati, Zeit, anorg, Chem. 
* 4 » 237 (i8c^7). In order to determine whether there is a compound 
K^PtCl^Br.^ the author measured the conductivity of a solution made 
from crystals having this composition and also of a solution contain¬ 
ing two of K^PtCljj and one of K^PtBr^. In both cases the conductiv¬ 
ity increased on standing ; but the maximum conductivity is not the 
same in tlie two cases. The salt KjPtCl„ in solution does not change 
but KjjPtBr^ does. Under the circumstances no conclusions were 
drawn. JV. D, B 

Electrical Discharges in Electrolytes. P, Cardani. Nuovo 
Cimento, (^) 4» 200 {18^6), The author finds that the resistance of 
an electrolyte to discharges from a condenser follows the laws for 
galvanic currents, the theory of discharges through metallic con¬ 
ductors not being applicable. W, D, B, 
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On the Electrical Resistance of Salt Solutions in Motion. 

/. Bosi. Nuovo Cimcnto, (4) 5 , 24^ (iSc^y). The author finds experi¬ 
mentally that when the solution moves in the same direction as the 
current the resistance is increased if the cation has a higher migra¬ 
tion velocity than the anion and is reduced if the contrary be true. 
If the solution and current move in opposite directions, the resistance 
increases if the anion has a higher migration velocity than the cation 
and diminishes if the reverse be the case. The increavSe in the 
resistance is always greater than the decrease caused by reversing 
the direction of flow. When anion and cation have the same migra¬ 
tion velocity, the effect due to tlie motion of the solution is zero ; 
though potassium chlond would have been a better example of this 
than potassium sulfate The theoretical treatment of the subject is 
entirely unsatisfactory, owing to the author’s assumption that 
Hittorf s views on electrolysis arc incompatible with the electrolytic 
dissociation theory. IV. D. B. 

On the Number of Ions in Some Cobalt-Ammonia Com¬ 
pounds. E. Petersen. Zeit. phys. Chem. 22, 410 The author 

has made determinations of the freezing points and conductivities of 
dilute solutions of cobalt-amnionia compounds. The conclusions to 
be drawn from these results do not harmonize with those reached by 
Jorgensen. The author therefore says in a despairing manner that 
the conductivity is entirely useless as a means of determining the 
constitution of a solid compound. W. D. B. 

On the Heasurement of High Electrolytic Resistances with 
Direct Current. R. A fat ms from. Zeit. phys. Chem. 

The author has made a direct comparison of Kohlrausch’s method 
with that of Nernst, Zeit. phys. Chem. 14* 642 (1894), and finds that 
the latter gives excellent results. IV. D. B. 

Experimental Study of Electrolytic Iron. L, Hovlleviy:ue, 
Jour, de Phys. (j) 6, 246 (^rSgj'), The amount of hydrogen in 
electrolytic iron increases with the current density and with the 
amount of ammonium chlorid in the bath. The author has studied 
the properties of an iron containing 16.3 cc hydrogen per gram of 
iron and finds that they resemble in a remarkable manner those of a 
cast iron in which the hydrogen is replaced by an equivalent quantity 
of carbon. W. D. B. 
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On the Transference Number of the Chlorin in Hydrochloric 
Acid in Different Solvents. C Cattaneo, Rend, Acrad. Lined, (5) 6, 
2JQ The transference number for chlorin in hydrochloric acid 

seems to be about 0.21 when the solvent is water, ethyl alcohol, 
ethyl ether or chloroform, and about 0.24 for methyl alcohol, amyl 
alcohol or glycerol. Owing to the great experimental difficulties, 
the author is inclined to look upon these numbers as identical. 
Copper and gold were taken as atiodes. The temperature to which 
the experiments refer is not mentioned. W, D, B, 

On an Apparatus for Determining the Thermal Conductivity 
of Poor Conductors. E, Oddone, Rend. A read. Lined, (5) 6, 286 
The apparatus is essentially that proposed by Venske, and 
the author describes in detail the method and the corrections to be 
applied. He finds no difficulty in making meavsurements accurate to 
within five percent and hopes to reduce the possible error still 
farther. IV, D, B, 

On the Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation in Solvents other 
than Water. II, Acetone. G, Carrara, Gass, chim, Ital, 27, /, 2oy 
(/c?P7). In the first paper of the series, Gazz. chini. Ital. 26, I, 119 
(1896), the author studied the conductivity of substances when dis¬ 
solved in methyl alcohol. We now have measurements on I.riCl, KI, 
NaI,NHJ, N(CH3),I, (CH3)3SI, CCI3COOH and HCl 

in acetone. With the inorganic salts the increase of the conductiv¬ 
ity is much greater than with water as solvent and the iiiaximum 
approached is higher. On the other hand hydrochloric and trichlor¬ 
acetic acids are almost non-conductors. IV, D, B, 

Solution and Pseudo«solution. Ill, The Electrical Convection 
of Certain Dissolved Substances. //. Picton and S, E, Linder, 
Jour, Chem. Soc, 71, j;68 (/<?p7). When the solutions conduct slightly 
there is visible repulsion of the colloid matter from one of the elec¬ 
trodes. If no current passes no effect can be detected, even when the 
potential difference between the electrodes is over two hundred volts. 
The authors are not yet able to predict from which electrode any 
given substance will be repelled. It is easier to drive the coarser 
colloids downwards than upwards, doubtless owing to the influence 
of gravity. W, D. B. 
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On the Constitution of Inorganic Compounds, III. A. Wemer 
and A. Miolati. Zeit. phys. Chem. 3 i, 22^ {iSg6) ; ahoi'it 35 {1893) 
and 16, 306 (^1893). Gass. chim. Ital. 27, /, 299. In a paper with the 
same title, Zeit. anorg. Chem. 3, 267 (1893), Werner has elaborated 
a theory of the constitutions of double salts, metal ammonia com- 
pounds, hydrates, etc., and of the conditions of their electrolytic 
dissociation in aqueous solution. In the three papers referred to 
above the authors have published measurements of the conductivities 
of about fifty different cobalt-ammonia salts and have found (<in 
every case satisfactory correspondence between the results of experi¬ 
ment and the requirements of tlie theory. )> W. L, M, 

Electrical Conductivity of Diethylammonium Chloride in 
Aqueous Alcohol, y. Walker andF,J. Hambly. Jour, Chem, Soc,^l^ 
61 An investigation to determine the effect of alcohol in 

reducing the degree of dissociation of the solute and the speed of 
the ions. Diethylammonium chlorid was used in pure water, in 99 
percent alcohol, and in mixtures of these solvents. From the curves 
it is apparent that the water and the alcohol have analogous actions on 
the salt. 

Whatever the composition of the solvent, // increases on dilution, 
but in pure water and in 99 percent alcohol, ^ increases more rapidly 
for equal dilution than in mixtures of these solvents. is smallest 
in 99 percent alcohol and rises with the percentage of water. 

The percentage dissociation, increases much more 

rapidly in 99 percent alcohol on dilution than in pure water or in 
mixtures of these solvents. In a set of curves connecting ^ and the 
percentage of alcohol, the two effects of alcohol, namely, in reducing 
the dissociation and the speed of the ions, are separately seen. 

C, L, S, 

Note on the Variation of the Dissociation Coefficient with 
Temperature. S, R, Milner, Phil, Mag, [5] 43, 286 (i8py). With 
a Carnot cycle, wherein a dissolved electrolyte is expanded at the 
temperature T and compressed at T — dT against a semipermeable 
piston, the degree of ionization varying with the varying volume 
of the solution, the author calculates the rate of change of ioniza¬ 
tion with changing temperature. He finds separately the work of 
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expansion for the iiiidissociated substance and that for the ions, 
using the Ostwald mass law formula Kc — and the equation 
r ^ C for the integration ; he then applies these relations to 
transform the results into terms of the initial and final total concen¬ 
trations, and adds to get the total work W. 

The heat // absorbed in dissociation during expansion is the 
dissociation times the heat Q absorbed in dissociating one molec¬ 
ular weight, which with the aid of the same general relations is 
expressed by A', the total concentrations and Q. Equating the total 
work of the cycle with the fraction dT\ T of the total heat W -\- JH, 
and reducing, yields the van ’t Hoff formula blog R'j’dT- QIRT"". 

/. A. 7: 

On the riolecular Conductivity of Saits in Solution. P. Joubin. 
Jour, de Phys. (j) 6, rSo (idpy). Essentially a reprint, from the 
Comptes rendus, of a paper reviewed in this Journal i, 524, together 
with the appended remark that for the author’s conclusions it is 
necessary that the temperature coefficient of the dielectric constant 
have the same value for both the solution and the pure solvent. 

y. A. T. 

An Effective and Convenient Way to Purify Water. //. C. 

Jones and 7 i. Mackay. Zcit, phys. chcm. 22, (/Sq/). Steam from 

ordinary distilled water containing KMnO^ and H^SO^ is pa.ssed into 
the water whose vapor is to be condensed. This water is in an 
ordinary retort and contains KMnC\ with NaOH. The vapor is 
condensed in the usual way in a block tin condenser. Asbestos is 
used for joints, instead of cork or rubber. Conductivity of water so 
purified 1.5 to 2.0 X io“‘® mercury units. Compare Hulett, this 
Journal i, 91 (1896) J, E, T. 


Structure Phetiomena 

Ultraviolet Spark-Spectra of Certain fletals. A. Exner and 
A. Haschek. Siizungsbcr. Akad. JViss. Wicn^ 104 {//A) gap; 105, 
7^7 Photographic measurements of the spark 

spectra of the following elements : Ag, Cu, Mn, Wo, Mo, Pt, Pd, Ir, 
Rh (Ru and Os page 707 ^). The current from a Tesla transformer 
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(10,000 volts) produced a spark 3-4 nun long between electrodes 
8-10 mm in length and 2-3 mm in breadth. The light, after 
concentration by a quartz lens, passed through a slit in a sheet of 
tin-foil on a quartz plate and was analyzed by a Rowland’s grating : 
the apparatus was so arrange<l that a photograph of the iron spectrum 
was taken on the same plate with each of the others. When com¬ 
pleted the photograplis were projected on a .screen provided with a 
scale ; by means of Rowland’s normal lines and Kayser and Runge’s 
tables of the wave lengths of the lines in the iron spectrum, the 
image was adjusted to its correct position on the scale, and the wave 
lengths and approximate brightness of the various line*s were read 
off. The probable error is .set at somewhat le.ss than one tenth 
Ang.strom unit. 

After publication of the first pajHir, the authors became possessed 
of an improved grating, and the .second and third papers contain, 
beside reproductions of the photographs, merely addenda and 
corrigenda to the first. The fourth paper is devoted to ruthenium 
and osmium. JV. L. M. 

On the Indices of Refraction of the Blue and Green Solutions 
of Chrome Alums. C. Sorct, A. Horcl and E. Dumont. Arch, de 
Gcnhn' (4) 3, Measurements were made with ammonium 

chrome alum and witli pota.ssium chrome alum. The blue solutions 
have a higher index of refraction than the green solutions. From 
the experiments it is impos.sible to tell whether this difference (about 
o.ooc^47) is or is not a function of temperature and concentration. 

IV. D. B. 

S()ectrochemlstry of Nitrogen. V. J. W. BriihL Zeit. phys. 
Chem. 22, (/<y^7). The author has recorded in this paper the 

optical con.stants of ninety-five .substances containing nitrogen. 

W. D. B. 

On the Refractive Index of Mixtures of Two Liquids. F. 

Zccchini. Gasz. chim. ItaL 27* /, From the author’s 

measurements it seems clear that the percentage composition of a 
mixture can not in general be calculated with great accuracy when 
only the indices of refraction of the mixture and of the pure com¬ 
ponents are known. JV. D. B. 
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On Some Chromatic Reactions produced with Org^anic Acids, 
chiefly Tartaric, Citric and llallc Acids. E. fHnerua, Gazz. ckim. 
ItaL 37, /, 195 ; Comptes rendm, 124, zgi (/<^p7). On adding a fresh 
solution of yff-naphthol in concentrated sulfuric acid to solutions of 
organic acids intense colors are obtained which change on addition of 
water. Nitrates, nitrites and chlorates also give marked colors when 
added to a solution of resorcin in sulfuric acid. W, D. B. 

On the Absorption Spectra of Several Colorless Organic Com¬ 
pounds and their Relations to the flolecular Structure. W, 
Spring, Bull, Acad, roy, Belg, (j)33>-rd5/ Reaieil Trav, Pays- 
Bas, 16, / (iSpy), From a study of fifty-one compounds the author 
concludes that organic liquids are yellowish when they contain no 
hydroxyl group and bluish when they do. The thickness of the 
liquid layer varied from four to fifteen meters. IV, D, B, 

Position-isomerism and Optical Activity; the Comparative 
Rotatory Powers of the Dibenzoyl and Ditoluyltartrates. P, 
Frankland and F, M, Wharton, Jour, Chcm, Soc, 69, {i8p6), 

A continuation of a previous investigation, this Journal i, 196, in 
which Guye’s theory is still further confirmed with these two classes 
of ethereal salts. C, L, S, 

Preliminary Note on the Broadening of the Sodium Lines by 
Intense flagnetic Fields. A, S. Dunstan, M, E, Rice and C. A, 
Kraus, Am, Jour, Sci, [/] 3* 472 (iSp7), Using Michelson*s inter¬ 
ferometer the authors have confirmed the recent observation of 
Zeeman, that the sodium spectral lines are broadened by the influ¬ 
ence of a magnetic field. For fields from o to 7800 c.g.s. units the 
percentage broadening is stated to be proportional to the field 
strength. /. £, T. 

The Optical Rotation of Aspartic Acid in Aqueous Solu¬ 
tion. E, P. Cook, Ber, cJiem, Ges, Berlin, 30, 294. (1S97), At low 
temperatures (from 2o°C up) the acid is dextrorotatory, at 75®C 
inactive, and above this temperature (to 90®C) laevorotatory. If 
to the solution of aspartic acid there be added hydrochloric or sulfuric 
acids the dextrorotatory power is much increased ; addition of alka¬ 
lies (soda, ammonia) on the other hand, even in small quantity, 
changes the sign of the rotation. 
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The author suggests that these relations may be accounted for 
by assuming that the ion C^H^NO^ is laevorotatory while the 
uiidissociated acid is dextrorotatory. W, L.M, 


A New Formula for the Wave-Lengths of Spectral Lines. 

/. /. Balmer, Verh. naturforsch, Gcs. Basely ii, IJeft j : Asirophys. 
Jour, 5, rgj (/t^p/). This investigation was prompted by a desire to 
replace the formula of Kayser and Runge 

=: A — Bjn'^ — 


for the wave-lengths of the lines in the spark spectra of elements 
other than hydrogen, by a closed function of which the former might 
be a development in series. Formulating an accidentally noticed 
relation among the differences of the wave-lengths in any given 
series he obtains 


k 


»/ 


{n cY 
{n -f cY—b 


or /A, - A~-BI(n-\ cY . 

Here a denotes the limiting wave-length in which the .series of lines 
terminates ; r denotes the displacement of the integral values of 
it is a constant fraction for each series ; and b, when divided into a, 
gives a number closely equal to the corresponding quotient for the 
simple series of the hydrogen spectrum. Tested for lithium and 
helium the formula held good with an average variation of only 
about one-fourth of a unit. The accepted hydrogen formula is 
a special form of this one, obtained by setting b^ and c o. 
This formula closely re.sembles one proposed by Rydberg several 
years ago. Discussion of a diagram ol wave-lengths plotted against 
n as argument closes the paper, /. E, T, 

Note on a Cause for the Shift of Spectral Lines. G. F. Fitz¬ 
gerald, Astrophys. Jour, 5i When a body emits electro¬ 

magnetic radiation the vibration frequency depends upon the specific 
inductive capacity of the surrounding medium. The oscillations of an 
electromagnetic oscillator can be calculated from N’^^aLC, where L 
is self-induction and C is capacity. If the medium have a high spe¬ 
cific inductive capacity C will be large and iVwill be small. An 
increase in the pressure of a gas increases the specific inductive 
capacity and so must alter the period of vibration of the moledules in 
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it, if this i>eriod of vibration depends at all upon electric forces due 
to constant charges. Here is a true cause for some shift towards the 
red in luminous molecules. /. E, T- 

On the Spectrum of Hydrogen, //. Kayser, Astrophys, Jour. 
5, 2^3 \j8g7). For the following reasons two series of lines in the 
spectrum of hydrogen must be assumed :—i, analogy with all the 
other elements, wliich have two series ending at the same point; 2, 
the different appearance of the lines of the two series ; 3, the differ* 
etit conditions under which they appear ; 4, the second constant of 
the Kayser and Runge formula can have the same value for hydrogen 
as for all the other elements only when two series are assumed. 

/. E. T. 

On Certain Emission Spectra of Cadmium, Zinc and the 
Haloid Compounds of ilercury and of Certain Other iletals. A. C. 

Jovrs. Erlangen Dissertatioii^ Leipzig^ r8^6 {Barth.) Observations 
of band spectra, the results being presented in drawings and tables. 
The hands were often made up of single lines, which in some cases 
were found to be arranged in pairs. /. E. T. 

On the Electrification of Oases exposed to Rontgen Rays, 
and the Absorption of Rontgen Radiation by Oases and Vapours. 
E. Rutherford. Phil. Mag. [5] 43 #Following up the work 
of Thomson and Rutherford, this Journal 1, 323, the author studies 
the electrification of gases by the x-rays, and the properties of the 
charged gases. The chief observations having physicochemical 
interest relate to absorption of the radiant energy by gases and 
vapors. It is shown that good conductors under the x-rays are 
good absorbers of the radiation,—the absorbing powers have the 
relative order of the conductivities. The absorption does not seem 
to depend upon the molecular weight of the gas. Vapors like mercury 
and methyl iodid allow light to pass freely, but are very opaque to 
x-rays. In an appended note J. J. Thomson advances an interesting 
mode of expressing the connection between coefficient of absorption 
and the saturation current through the gas. J. E. T. 

Notice on Poynting’s Theorem. P. S, WedelBWedellsborg. 
Zeit. phys. Chein. 22, 222 {iS^y). A Jtheorem of Poynting is used to 
show that no damping of the electric vibrations of an absolute con- 
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ductor need ever occur, which—assuming a Inniinoiis molecule to 
behave like a conductor with a vibrating charge—is made to illustrate 
Ostwald’s conclusion that bodies probably lose no energy through 
radiation into empty space. /. £. T. 

Electric Abnormality and Chemical Constitution. P, Driide 
Der, sacks, Ges, IV/ss. 1896, ; Wicd. Amt, 60, 500 {iSgj), In a 

previous paper, this Journal i# 454, the author has shown that rapid 
electric oscillations are much more readily absorbed by certain 
liquids than the conductivities of the latter for constant currents would 
lead one to expect. The present paper contains the results of measure¬ 
ments on twenty substances with a view to determine which of them 
exhibit this abnormal absorption for waves of 75 cm in length. Like 
the refractive index for light and for electric waves, the electric 
abnormality seems to be essentially a constitutive property : Water, 
the hydrocarbons, ethers, ketones, aldehydes, and the haloid deriva¬ 
tives of the paraffins, are normal; while alcohols, especially those 
with high molecular weights, acids, phenol and sugar (in solution) 
exhibit abnormality ; all of the latter class contain the hydroxyl 
group. Acetacetic ether is normal, oxalacetic ether abnormal, this 
may be regarded as an argument in favor of the keto-forraula for 
the former and the hydroxyl formula for the latter. 

With the author’s apparatus a measurement may be made inside 
of five minutes with 0.25 cc vsubstance ; and the value of the method 
is still further enhanced by the result of experiments with frozen 
phenol, formic and acetic acids, which go to show that the same 
regularities hold for solids as for liquids. W. L. M. 

A New Physical Contribution to the Determination of Chem¬ 
ical Constitution. P, Drude. Per. chevi, Ges. Perlin, 3 <>, (/<?p7). 

Experiments on 140 substances, mostly organic, with the author’s 
apparatus for detecting the absorption of electric waves. Water, 
ethyl-phenyl-ketone and monobroninaphthalene form the only excep¬ 
tions to the rule that absorption (in liquids) is conditional on the 
presence of hydroxyl. In solutions also, when concentrated enough, 
the presence of hydroxyl may be detected by the absorption ; the 
behavior of solids, however, is less reliable, as many substances 
which exhibit well marked absorption in the liquid state do not 
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absorb at all when solid. In general the absorption is decreased by 
rise in temperature. The author applies his results in discussing 
the structures of tautomeric bodies and in cases where the constitu¬ 
tion is still uncertain. A full description of the necessary apparatus 
is to be given in the Zeit. phys. Chera ; it may be procured from 
Mechaniker Donner of the Leipzig physical institute. W, L, M, 

The Refractive Indices of Certain Substances for very Short 
Electric Waves. A. Lampa, Sitzungsber, Akad, Wiss. Wien. 105, 
Ila, 587 {i8g6). The author describes a modification of Lebedew's 
method, by means of which waves of only six millimeters in length 
may be employed. The solid substances (paraffin, ebonite, crown 
and flint glass, sulfur, wood) were cut into prisms, the liquids 
(benzene, glycerol, turpentine, vaseline, benzaldehyde, alcohol, 
water) were examined in a hollow prism of ebonite and glass. Ab* 
normal dispersion was noticed in the cavSe of benzene, glycerol and 
alcohol ; not in that of water. W. L. M. 

Experiments on the Chemical Action of Electrical Oscilla¬ 
tions, I. A. de Hemptinnc, Zeit. phys. Chem. 22, {18^7.) When 

carbon disulfid is decomposed the products are .solids and the 
author has succeeded in showing that this is a rnonomolecular 
reaction. The rate of decomposition of ammonia can not be repre¬ 
sented by an equation of the fourth order and apparently no other 
was considered. The length of the discharge aflects the rate of 
decomposition. With increasing pressure the equilibrium between 
ammonia and its decomposition products is displaced towards the 
ammonia side. W. D. B. 

Determination of the Dielectric Constants of Some Salt Solu¬ 
tions by the Electrometric Method. F. J. Smale. Wied. Ann. 60, 
62^ (/8p7.) The measurements were made in 1895 ; but have been 
held back in hopes of confirming the results by an independent 
method. The author found that the dielectric constant of solutions 
of electrolytes rises with increasing concentration ; but not propor¬ 
tionally to the change in conductivity. W. D. B. 

On the Use of Rapid Electric Oscillations with the Wheat- 
stone^s Bridge. W. Nernst. Wied. Ann. 60, 600 {18^7). The author 
describes in detail a method for determining dielectric constants with 
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the Wheatstone’s bridge, using alternating currents of high frequency 
obtained by the oscillating discharge of a condenser. As indicator a 
vSpark gap or a vacuum tube was used, but the author discusses the 
possibility of using other instruments. W. D. B. 

On the Viscosity of Salt Solutions and their Mixtures. A. 
Kanitz, Zeit, phys, Chem. 22, jjd The author finds that the 

formula of Arrhenius applies very well to most mixed solutions. 
The exceptions are said to be due to polymerization of one sort or 
another. W, D, B, 

The Viscosity of flixtures of niscibie Liquids. T. E. Thorpe 
and /. W. Rodger, Jour, Chem, Soc, 7L 360 From a 

study of carbon tetrachlorid and benzene, methyl iodid and carbon 
bisulfid, ether and chloroform, the authors conclude that ((the vis¬ 
cosity of a mixture of miscible and chemically indifferent liquids is 
rarely, if ever, under all conditions, a linear function of the compo¬ 
sition)). The viscosity is usually lower than the mixture rule 
would indicate ; but with ether and chloroform the contrary result 
is obtained at low temperatures. The paper thus confirms the facts 
previously noted by Wijkander and Linebarger. W, D, B. 

An Experimental Investigation of the Equilibrium of the 
Forces acting in the Flotation of Discs and Rings of ITetal. A. M, 
Mayer, Am, Jour, Sci,\/\^y 233 After giving formulas con¬ 

necting the surface tension of a liquid surface with the forces of gravity 
and pressure at the instant when a ring or disc sinks by breaking 
through the surface the author describes a number of experiments. 
The metals were very carefully cleaned and fresh distilled water 
surfaces were used. Experiments on three aluminum discs gave 
T ““ 0.0767, 0.0821 and 0.0787 [gm-cm""*]. For wire rings of diam¬ 
eters from 5.46 cm to 5.18 cm, the thickness of the wire being i mm, 
the values found for were iron 0.0802, tin 0.0810, copper 0.0813, 
brass 0.0810 and German silver 0.0811. The mean is 0.0809. The 
mean of twenty-eight determinations made during the last sixty 
years by various observers is 0.0772 when all are reduced to o® by 
Brunner’s formula. For a NaCl solution in water (spgr— 1.2) 
7)^0 = 0.0860 assuming the true value for water to be 0.0772. If 
the rings are heated in a spirit flame they will not float until they 
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have remained some minutes in the air. Apparently a surface layer 
of air is needed to prevent the water from wetting the metaL For 
numerous experimental details we must refer the reader to the 
original. E, B, 

On the Influence of the Temperature on the Surface Tension 
Water and Other Liquids. II. V. Monti Nuovo Cimento, (4) 5, 1S6 
(i8p7). The author’s experiments lead him to reject Jager’s 
hypothesis that the change in the temperature coefficient of the 
surface tension in passing from a pure liquid to a solution is inde¬ 
pendent of the nature of the vsolute. He finds that Sutherland’s 
formula for the surface tensions of mixtures of <nionnal)) liquids 
applies also to paraffin in ether or carbon bisulfid and to sulfur in 
carbon bisulfid. IV. D. B. 

Are Diphenyiiodonium and Thallium Nitrates Isomorphous ? 
Noyes and Hapgood. Zeit. fikys. Chem. 22, ^6^. Reviewed in this 
Journal i, 249, from other sources. 

The Crystalline Form of Optically Active Substances. H. 
Traube. Bcr. chem Ges. Berlin, 30, 288 (/cSVy). The author upholds 
his .statement that <<in all cases where a complete determination of 
crystalline .symmetry has been carried out, Pasteur’s generalization 
as to the form of optically active sub.stances has been confirmed.)) 
He charges Walden with a want of comprehension of modern crys¬ 
tallography and invites him to continue the discussion in a crystal¬ 
lographic journal. W. L. M. 

On the Structure of iletals, Its Origin and Changes. F. Osmond 
and W. C. Roberts-Austen. Phil, Trans. 187 (A), {i8^j). An 

abstract of this paper has already appeared, Proc. Roy. Soc, 60, 
148 (1896) and was reviewed in this Journal 1, 336 (1897.) 

On the Volatility of Compounds containing Fluorin. 
L. Henry. Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (j) 33» 195 The substitu¬ 

tion of fluorin for hydrogen in a hydrocarbon produces little change 
in the boiling point. If the compound already contains a halogen, 
the substitution of hydrogen by fliuorin lowers the boiling point. This 
is in accord with the author’s rule that increasing the number of 
negative radicals increases the volatility. W. D. B. 



ON THE SECOND DIFFERENTIAL COEFFICIENTS OF 
GIBBS’ FUNCTION C. THE VAPOUR TENSIONS, 
FREEZING AND BOILING POINTS OF 
TERNARY MIXTURES 


BY W. LASH MILLER 

The Second Differential Coefficients of C 

In his paper on ((Equilibrium in Heterogeneous Systems 
Professor Gibbs^ introduces a function 

tij^rpv (91) 

and shews that 

— rjdt + vdp + + . . . + (92) 

As will be seen from its definition in (91), C is a quantity whose 
value for any given system depends only on the values of the physi¬ 
cal parameters n describing the state of that system for the time 

* Trans. Conn. Acad. Ill {1SJ6-1S7S). 

The letters have the same meaning as in the work of Gibbs referred to, 
t energy, t absolute temperature, p pressure, v volume, r/ entropy, w, mass and 
potential of the substance indicated by the suffix, is defined by the 
equation //x The small letters to the right of the differential 

coefficients [e. g. 7, m in the last equation) indicate the quantities remaining 
constant during the differentiation ; m (short for Wj, W3 . . . indicates all 
the quantities nti . . . except that one [ml) mentioned in the differential 
coefficient. 

The expressions for the potential // of a gas in Gibbs’ work are deduced with 
the aid of the equation pv ^ at. In the present paper this equation has been 
replaced by the more convenient pv — nRi. Consequently in numerical appli¬ 
cations of the equations in the text, the quantities of the various components 
must be expressed in (gramme molecules > not in grammes. This has been indi¬ 
cated by replacing the letters Wx, w,, etc., by «x, . . . wherever necessary* 

The numbers of the equations, e, g. (91) above, refer to Gibbs* paper /. c. 
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being, and is independent of the manner in which that state has 
been attained. The values of the second differential coefficients of C 
must consequently be independent of the order of differentiation, or 

dX dX ^ 
dn^.dn^ dn^,dn^ 

From equation (92) there follows : 



dp*'” 


dZ 


etc,y etc. 


Substituting these values in A there results a set of equations of the 
form 


dri dv 

i,m =: -, A »» 

dp di 


dm^ 


typm 



p. 


dv 

dniy^ 


/, />, m = 


up 


/, m 


dm.^ 


t, m r:™ 


d^ 4 ^ 

dm^ 


i. p. nt 


One of these, that connecting dv and dfx^^ has been made use of by 
Gibbs'. The object of the present paper is to illustrate the import¬ 
ance, for the theory of ternar}^ mixtures, of the last on the list, viz:— 

= ty Py m etc, B 

aWjj dm^ 

Noth. Although in equation is represented as a constant, if the 
potentials refer to components of a liquid or solid mixture they will not 
he affected by moderate* variations in p. 


The Interpretation of pi in Equation B 

An idea of the great number of special applications that may 
be made of equation B can best be gained from a review of the dif¬ 
ferent methods by which the potentials p may be measured. Gibbs 
has shewn how p for a gas\ and //j, /ij. . . for the components of a 
gaseous mixture*, may be expressed as functions of the various phys¬ 
ical coordinates which may be employed to describe the thermody¬ 
namical state of a gas. For a liquid or solid phase he has shewn the 
connection between the potentials of the various components and 


*Gibbs. l.c, equation 272, page 214. 

*Gibbs. l.c. equations 259, 264, 268, pages 211 and 212, 
3 Gibbs. l.c. page 215. 
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their vapour tensions^ (partial pressures). The relation between the 
vapour tension (consequently ff) and the freezing point of a solu¬ 
tion was worked out by Guldberg*; while Arrhenius employed the 
well known formula of Clausius to connect the vapour tension of a 
solution with its boiling pointer An ingenious speculation ( on the 
value of the potentials when the quantity of one component is very 
small)* led Gibbs to the assumption of a relation between the poten¬ 
tial and the concentratmi of a substance in dilute solution, which 
was afterwards shewn to hold for all substances whose vapours dis¬ 
solve according to Henry's laxtK From a paper by van’t Hoff may 
be deduced the corresponding relation for vapours which dissolve 
according to a modified ((potentizedy) Henry's law^, while Nernst’s 
theory of distributive equilibrium’ opens up the case where the 
vapour phase is replaced by a second liquid. 

Osmotic Pressure. (VP) was brought into connection with vapour 
tension (and hence with ff) by van't Hoff®; and the experimental 
confirmation of his equation nRt, shews that the relation dis¬ 

cerned by Gibbs holds for many substances which have never been 
gasified. Arrhenius lastly shewed how abnormal (molecular weights 
in solution) (on which the values of n in van’t Hofif’s equation 
depend) may in many instances be predicted from measurements of 
the electrical conductivity^ of the solution ; as a result of the develop¬ 
ment of the Arrhenius-van’t Hoff theory, it is now possible in 
many cases to express the potential /i of a dissolved substance as a 
function of its concentration in the solution, without any knowledge 
of its behaviour in the form of gas. The electromotive force of cer¬ 
tain cells was connected with the potentials of the reacting sub- 

‘Gibbs. l.c. page 225. 

"'Guldberg. C.r. 70, 1349. 

^Arrhenius. Zeit. phys. Chem, 4, 550 (1889). 

^Gibbs. l.c. equation 216, page 196. 

sGibbs. l.c. page 226. 

<^Van ’t Hoff. K. Svenska Vet. Akad. Handl. ai, 21 (1887). 

^Nernst. Theoretische Chemie. 

®van't Hoff, ifetudes de dynamique chimique, p. 182 (1884I. 

^Arrhenius. Zeit. phys. Chem, i> 631 (1887). 
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stances by Gibbs^ in the work referred to ; and Nemst* by connect¬ 
ing E.M.F. with osmotic pressure has done much to make this 
relation better understood. 

The object of this paragraph is to shew what a very large num¬ 
ber of important relations may be deduced from equation A, by 
replacing the terms yWj, //j, etc., by their values in terms of the phys¬ 
ical quantities enumerated. In the present paper only those appli¬ 
cations will be considered in which the potential of one at least of 
the substances involved is expressed as a function of its solubility in 
the mixture under consideration. 

fjL as a function of solubility 

In a solution saturated with a solid, S, the potential of a 
given weight (n^ gramme molecules) of the substance 5 is equal to 
that of the same weight of the solid at the same temperature (and 
pressure). The potential of the same weight of the same sub¬ 
stance in a more dilute solution is less than and assuming 

= n^I?t 

there follows 

Ms + log iiat (t const.) 

in which is the osmotic pressure of the salt in the dilute solution 
and VJj that in the saturated solution. 

By diflferentiation, 

-zz nRtd log nat ~ 

^s 

or, if be set equal to (the ratio of the concentrations* of 

S in the two solutions) 

d}x^~ nfit rflog nat CJCs C. 

If then solutions of the substance S be prepared of equal concentra¬ 
tions in different solvents, the potential will be greatest for that 
solution which is nearest saturated ; or the greater the solubility of 

^Gibbs. l.c. page 501. 

“Nernst, Zeit. phys. Clifim. 4 , 129 (1889). 

sThis is allowable only when the molecular weight of S is approximately 
the same in the two solutions. 
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5 in any solvent the less the potential for any given concentra¬ 
tion. If to a solution of 5 in a liquid mixture of A and B there be 
added an additional quantity of A, the potential will be increased 
if less 5 can dissolve in the mixture after addition of A than before, 
and vice versa. It is not sufficient that 5 should be less soluble in 
A than in B, or in mixtures containing a large percentage of A than 
in those with a less ; the total quantity of S that can dissolve must 
be lessened by addition of A to the solvent. This is one of the most 
important (qualitative) conclusions from equation C. 

Solubility and Electromotive Force 

The relation expressed in equation C may he made use of in 
calculating the E.M.F. of cells of the type 

metal Af / salt AfX in water / salt A/X in dil. alcohol / metal Af. 

If the aqueous and alcoholic solutions of AfX be of the same con¬ 
centration, the current will pass within the cell from the water to the 
alcohol (assuming AfX less soluble in alcohol than in water) and the 
electromotive force will be 

E,Af,F,= 0.00021 log 

u + vn^ Ca 

where Cir and Ca are the concentrations of saturated solutions of 
AfX in water and in the dilute alcohol respectively. (The substitu¬ 
tion of C for is allowable only when the molecular weight of AfX 
is the same in both solutions, and where AfX is not very soluble in 
either). 

The Freezing Points of Ternary Afixtures 

The subject has been treated of in the May number of this 
Journal by Mr. D. McIntosh^ He finds :— 

<(When we have two non-miscible substances and Cand a 
third substance B with which the other two are miscible*, we can 
distinguish two cases. 

(i) The component A can exist as solid phase under the con¬ 
ditions of the experiment. Under these circumstances addition of C 
to the liquid phase containing A and B will raise the temperature at 

*D. McIntosh. Solubility and Freezing Point. This Journal 1, 474 (1897). 

“Note. The letters A, B and C will be used in this sense throughout the 
remainder of this paper. < 
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which A can exist as solid phase [illustrated by experiments with 
benzene {A'), alcohol (^B) and water (C)]. 

(ii) The component B can exist as solid phase under the con¬ 
ditions of the experiment. Under these circumstances addition of 
C to the liquid phase will lower the temperature at which B can 
exist as solid phase [illustrated, by the experiments of Abegg* and 
others on the freezing points of solutions of salts in aqueous 
alcohol, 

The connection between these propositions and the requirements 
of equation B may be seen from the following considerations. As 
the substance C is soluble in B but not in , it is fair to assume that 
its solubility in mixtures of A and B will decrease with rise in the 
proportion of A in the mixture. If the decrease in solubility should 
be so rapid that (as is the case with the mixtures of benzene, alcohol 
and water) addition of A precipitates C from its saturated solution 
in a mixture of A and B, then, by equation C 


da 

J- '.A' 


is positive 


and consequently (by equation B) 


du . . 

IS positive 

or, on addition of C the potential of Ay and consequently its vapour 
tension and the temperature at which it is in equilibrium with solid 
Ay will rise. McIntosh’s second case, as quoted above, is the converse 
of the first. 

In order to throw further light on this second case it is conven¬ 
ient to introduce another of Gibbs’ equations. 

o==-~vdp+ r^dt + m^d^^ + + . • . + (97*) 

which for liquid mixtures of three components, kept at constant 
temperature and fairly constant pressure, becomes 

o = m^d^^ + D 

It has just been shewn that addition of C which involves an increase 


*Abegg. Zeit. phys. Chem. 151 260 (1894). 
•Gibbs. l.c. page 143. 
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in (see equation C), increases the value of as well. To satisfy 
equation (97) the value of must diminish, and it will readily be 
seen that the less soluble C is in A (consequently the greater the 
change in on addition of C), the greater will be the diminution in 
the value of The experimental evidence on this point has been 
collected by McIntosh who finds that:— 

((Addition of C will lower the temperature at which can 
exist as solid phase, and this lowering will be more than it would be 
if A and C were miscible to some extent >>. 

((The freezing point is lowered if the substance added be non- 
niiscible with the component which does not appear as solid phase, 
and this lowering is greater than if the substances were added to the 
pure solvent)). 

The considerations advanced in this paragraph and in that on 
as a function of solubility) may serve further to connect the two 
apparently isolated facts (f) that the solubility of a mixture of two 
solids in a common solvent is usually not the sum of their individual 
solubilities, and (//) that the depression in the freezing point of a 
solvent produced by dissolving in it a mixture of two substances is 
in general not equal to the sum of the separate depressions, even 
when the dissolved substances seem incapable of acting chemically 
on each other. 


The Vapour Tensions of Ternary Mixtures 


If jji^ be expressed in terms of (the partial prcvssure of A in the 
vapour given off by the mixture), and as in equation C, equation 
B takes the form 


" dn^ 


log nat /,A m 
dn„ ^ Cc 


Similarly with p^, etc. 


More or less empirical formulae to represent the alterations in the 
composition of the vapour (distillate) on addition of C may be 
deduced by combining equation E with the expressions found by 
Bodlander^ and by Bancroft'* and his pupils for the solubility of salts 

‘Bodlander. Zeit. phys. Chem. 7, 308 (1891). 

•Bancroft. This Journal I * 34 (1896). 
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in aqueous alcohol, etc. On the other hand, from measurements of 
the partial pressures of the vapours given off by mixtures of A and 
B, and of the alterations in them produced by addition of C the 
molecular weight of the latter in the solution (hence in equation 
E) may be determined^; and then, by means of equation E, the 
form of the solubility isotherms for C in mixtures of A and B, 

The Boiling Points of Ternary Mixtures 

If only one of the components be sensibly volatile at the tem¬ 
peratures of the experiment, the problem is very simple. If A be 
volatile, addition of C will increase the vapour tension or lower the 
boiling point of the mixture. If B be volatile the reverse is true. 

If on the other hand both A and B have a noticeable vapour 
tension, while Chas not, (for example alcohol (A), water (B), salt 
(C) ), the change in the total vapour tension of the mixture on 
adding C is the algebraical sum of the changes in the partial pres¬ 
sures of A and B, In the case selected for illustration, addition of 
salt increases the vapour tension of the alcohol and diminishes that 
of the water. Whether the total tension will be increased or the 
reverse {i, e, whether the boiling point of the mixture will be low¬ 
ered or raised by addition of C) depends on two circumstances. 

(i) The form of the curve of solubility of C in mixtures of A 
and B, If alterations in the proportions of A and B in the mixture 
has but little effect on the solubility of C, the addition of C will 
bring about little or no increase, or even a diminution in the vapour 
tension of A ; it is only when the quantity of C that can dissolve in 
a given mixture of A and B is lessened by addition of A that the 
vapour tension of A will be increased by addition of C. When C is 
equally soluble in all mixtures of A and B, the composition of the 
vapour will be unaffected by addition of C ; cases of this nature 
were selected by Nernst and Roloff * for the determination of molec¬ 
ular weights in mixed solvents by means of the ebullioscope. 

(ii) The relation between the proportion of A to B in the Solu¬ 
tion and in the vapour given off by it. This may be illustrated by 

*By means of Gibbs’ equation (97). See also Nernst, Zeit. phys. Chem. 
il* I, (1893-) 

»Roloff. Zeit. phys. Chem. 11, 7 {1893). 
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the case of mixtures of propyl alcohol (A), water (^), and salt (C)— 
the vapour given oflf by 75 percent propyl alcohol has the same 
composition as the boiling liquid, while if the liquid contain more 
alcohol the vapour contains less and vice versa. 

By substituting for and their values in terms of the 
vapour tensions and of the alcohol and the water in the mix* 
ture, equation D becomes 

— n^RtdXo^ nat—- 7 iff.td\o^ nat p^ + 

whence 

a ’ n, 

and for 75 percent alcohol, (where 

— 'bp, — bp. 

From this it follows that the total diminution in the vapour tension 
of‘75 percent propyl alcohol on addition of salt, will be numerically 
fiqual to the diminution that would have been produced in the ten¬ 
sion of the water vapour alone if the tension of the alcohol had not 
been affected by the addition of the salt. The conditions under 
which the boiling point of a mixture of alcohol and water is unaf¬ 
fected by addition of salt, may be obtained by combining equations 
C and F and introducing the condition 


My attention was first attracted to the subject of this paper by 
a measurement made in this laboratory' in 1893 by Mr. F. B. Kenrick, 
who observed that the boiling point of aqueous alcohol was lowered 
by the addition of potassium chlorid, and found that, as suspected, 
the percentage of alcohol in the distillate was increased by the 
addition of the salt. Measurements made last autumn together 
with Mr. T, R, Rosebrugh, by means of an apparatus similar to that 
•employed by Lehfeldt' gave the following results : 


’Phil Mag. 1895. 
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Solution 7. consisted of 46.27 percent alcohol. 

Its vapour tension at 54®.6— 54^.9 C was 232 mm, 

The vapotur consisted of 82.18 percent alcohol. 

Solution it, consisted of 330.4 grammes of 46.27 percent alcohol in which 
were dissolved 28.1756 grammes of sodium chlorid. 

Its vapour tension at 54‘^.7 C was 244 mm, Hg, 

The vapour consisted of 85.85 percent alcohol. 

From these data there follows : 

Solution i. Tension of the alcohol 190.6 ww, of the water 41.4 nim. 
Solution M. 209.5 “ “ “ 34.5 “ 


Difference -f 18.9 mm —6.9 mm. 

The boiling point of solution ii determined in a Beckmann’s apparatus was 
0.9® C lower than that of solution i, (Bar. 759 mm. B.pt. about 82® C), 

Owing to the great influence which slight errors in determining 
the composition of the vapour exert on the value obtained for the 
molelcular weight of the salt, the work was laid aside until a more 
accurate means of arriving at the composition of the vapour could 
be devised. At present, Mr. Rosebrugh and myself are engaged 
with a much improved apparatus, in determining the partial pres¬ 
sures of the vapours given off* at different temperatures by aqueous 
alcohol of different strengths ; we hope also to obtain material with 
which to test the relations discussed above. 

The Chemical Laboratory of the University of Toronto^ 

May^ 1897. 



SOME BOIEING-POINT DETERMINATIONS 


BY H. J. STEUBER 

Quite recently there appeared a paper by Freyer^ on the boiling- 
points of solutions containing alcohol, sugar and water. He found 
that when the amounts of the two solutes were expressed in volume 
concentrations, the presence of sugar lowered the boiling-point 
instead of raising it. If, however, the concentrations of the alcohol 
and sugar are given in grams per liter, the concentration of the 
water necessarily changes with changing amounts of sugar. Of more 
importance is the fact that the ratio of alcohol to water increases 
with increasing concentration of sugar and the lowering of the boil¬ 
ing-point might be due chiefly to that. In order to settle the ques¬ 
tion I have made several measurements with the Orndorfi* apparatus, 
adding alcohol and then sugar to a constant quantity of water. In 
all cases the boiling-point rose on adding sugar. The experiments 
were then repeated, substituting sodium chlorid for sugar. The 
result was the same as in the preceding case. 

It seemed desirable to determine the efiect, if any, of the pres¬ 
ence of alcohol on the change of boiling-point due to the addition 
of salt. Since salt and alcohol are not miscible to any appreciable 
extent, one effect of adding salt must be to increase the partial 
pressure of the alcohol vapor and therefore to diminish the rise of 
boiling-point and to increase the apparent reacting weight. On the 
other hand it has already been shown* that the decrease in the 
partial pressure of the solvent due to the presence of two solutes is 
greater than the sum of the changes due to each solute when the 
solutes are non-miscible. The effect of this would be to increase the 

‘Zeit. angew. Chetn, 1896* 654. 

^McIntosh, Jonr. Phys. Chem, 1, 474 (1897). 
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boiling-point and to diminish the apparent reacting weight of the 
sodium chlorid. At prcvsent there is no way of predicting which 
of these effects will be the greater and it seems not impossible that 
in some cases the one might predominate and in others the other. 

My measurements with sodium chlorid are given in Tables I-II. 
Opposite the word alcohol is given the amount of this substance in 
one kilogram of water and the lowering of the boiling-point actually 
observed. The values K and M are calculated from the formula 

g 

K = taking M —58.5 when calculating K and K —0.520 

when calculating M. Under g is the amount of sugar in grams per 
kilogram of water and under A is given the rise of boiling-point 
measured from the boiling point of the alcohol-water mixture as zero. 

Table I 

Barometer. 745.3 mm 
Alcohol 8.37 g = — 0.450® 


g 

gIM. 


K 

M 

2.79 

0.048 

0.040® 

0.838 

36-3 

5 36 

0,092 

0.060 

0-655 

46-5 

10.21 

0-175 

0.130 

0-745 

40.8 

14-38 

0.246 

0.190 

0.773 

39-4 

21.74 

0.372 

0.300 

0.807 

37-7 

30.56 

0.522 

0.450 

0.861 

35-3 

43.02 

0.736 

0.640 

* 0.869 

35-0 

54-45 

0.925 

0.840 

0.908 

33-5 


In the first series ther^ was very little alcohol and the efiTect 
would therefore be correspondingly small. If we omit the first 
‘determination, in which the percentage error is very large, we see 
that the apparent reacting weight of sodium chlorid decreases regu¬ 
larly from about forty-six to thirty-three. If sodium chlorid were 
completely dissociated, and there were no disturbing favors we 
-should get an apparent reacting weight of a little over twenty-nine 
.and a value K = 1.04. It is clear that, in this particular case, the 
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Table II 

Barometer. 741.5 mm 
Alcohol 18.53 g = ” 1-5^5® 


g 

giu 


1 K ! 

!_ _ i 

M 

8-54 

0.146 

0.065° 

i 0.446 

68.2 

19.69 

0.337 

0.155 

0.45 

66.1 

33-68 

0.575 

0.295 

0-513 

59-3 

42.30 

0.723 

0.425 

0.587 

51.8 

5941 

1.016 

0-595 

1 0.586 

51-9 

73-77 

1.262 

0.765 

! 0.607 

50.1 

88.69 

1.486 

0.935 

! 0.630 

48.3 

106.65 

1.824 

1.145 

0.628 

48.4 

123.39 

2.006 

1.365 

0.647 ! 

47.0 


presence of alcohol increases the apparent reacting weight and that 
this effect diminishes as the ratio of salt to alcohol increases. In 
the second series the effect of the alcohol is much more marked, 
the apparent reacting weight of the sodium chlorid being higher in 
the first three measurements than it would be if sodium chlorid 
were a non-electrolyte and no alcohol were present. This disposes 
of the criticism which might have been urged against the first series, 
that the increase in the apparent reacting weight was due to a 
decrease in dissociation caused by the addition of alcohol. 

One set of measurements was made with sugar and eighty per¬ 
cent alcohol. The first addition of sugar produced an apparent 
lowering of the boiling-point but the change is so small, 0.005°, ^hat 
no stress is to be laid upon it. Further addition of sugar caused a 
rise of the boiling-point. This rise is so small that if the alcohol 
were ignored and only the ratio of sugar to water were taken into 
account we should find an apparent reacting weight of five to six 
thousand for sugar. This of course means nothing and is merely a 
striking instance of the precipitation of alcohol by sugar. The data 
are given in Table III. Under g^ are grams of sugar in one kilo¬ 
gram of aqueous alcohol; under g are grams of sugar in one 
kilogram of water and under A the changes of boiling-point, a rise 
being considered positive. 
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Table III 


Barometer. 743.0 mm 


g, 

g 

A 

g. 

g 

J 

I.'J.S 

63-2 

— 0.005° 

97.8 

391.2 

0.030° 

29.6 

118.4 

+ 0.000 

II 3-9 

455-6 

0.040 

44-3 

177.2 

0.010 

127.6 

510.4 

0.050 

57-9 

231.6 

0.020 

138.7 

554-8 

0.060 

68.6 

82.1 

274-4 

328.4 

0.025 
0.030 1 

152.6 

610.4 

0.060 


Cornell University ; May, 1897. 




TWO LIQUID PHASES 


SECOND PAPER 


BY WILDER D. BANCROFT 

In the preceding paper^ I discussed the temperature changes 
along the boundary curve for solid phavSe, two solutions and vapor. 
It was shown that a knowledge of the solubility relations among 
the components is e.ssential to a clear understanding of the facts. 
In this paper it is my intention to show the general forms of the 
projected concentration-temperature diagram for three-component 
systems in which two solution phases are possible*. In considering 
the complete diagram it will be advisable to adopt a classification 
differing somewhat from that used in the preceding paper where the 
only question was the change of freezing-point on addition of the 
third component. The main divisions of the subject are into sys¬ 
tems in which one pair of components can form two liquid phases, 
in which two pairs of components can form two liquid phases and in 
which three pairs can be treated as partially miscible liquids. 
The relative miscibilities can then be taken as a basis for a farther 
subdivision. We will postulate that we start in all cases with three 
substances, A, B and C, which form no compounds ; that the melt¬ 
ing point of A is higher than that of B and that A and B can form 
the binary nonvariant system, solid A, two solutions and vapor. 
The following are then natural divisions of the subject: 


*Jour. Phys. Cheni. l» 414 (1897). 

»Schreinetnakers is treating the same subject from a different point of view* 
Zeit, phys, Chem. aa, 93, 515 (1897). He takes the thermodynamic potential 
as one of the coordinates instead of the temperature. 
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I . A and C, B and C do not form two liquid phases. 

1. C increases the miscibility of A and B. 

a. Quintuple point with A and C as solid phases. 

b. Quintuple point with A and B as solid phases. 

c. No quintuple point with two liquid phases. 

2. C dissolves in A with precipitation of B. 

a. Quintuple point with A and C as solid phases. 

b. Quintuple point with A and B as solid phases. 

c. Quintuple points with A and B, B and C as solid 

phases. 

3. C dissolves in B with precipitation of A. 

a. Quintuple point with A and C as solid phases. 

II. B and C can form two liquid phases while A and C can not. 

4. C dissolves in A with precipitation of B. 

a. Quintuple point with A and C as solid phases. 

b. Quintuple point with A and B as solid phases. 

c. Quintuple points with A and B, B and C as solid 

phases. 

III. A and C can form two liquid phases while B and C can not. 

5. C dissolves in B with precipitation of A. 

a. No quintuple point with two liquid phases. 

IV. Both B and C and A and C can form two liquid phases. 

6. a. Three liquid phases can not exLst simultaneously. 

b. Three liquid phases can exist simultaneously. 

In all the diagrams the boundary curves, along which two liquid 
phases are in equilibrium are represented by dotted lines so as to 
call attention to them. The temperature changes are shown by the 
arrow heads which point in the direction of rising temperature. 

According to our program we have first to consider the cases 
in which only one pair of components, A and B, can be treated as 
partially miscible liquids and under this main heading we begin 
with the instances in which addition of the third component C 
increases the miscibility of the other two. Fig. i is the diagram for 
la. Along E,Fi and E^F^ we have the ^onovariant system, solid 
A, two solutions and vapor, the temperature falling as we pass away 
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from the side of the triangle. At F, and Fg we have C appearing as 
solid phase and a quintuple point with A and C as solid phases. 
From a graphical point of view there is a distinct difference between 
such a quintuple point and one at which three solid phases coexist 
with one solution and vapor. There are always five boundary 
curves meeting in a quintuple point; but ordinarily we represent 
only three of these in a triangular diagram, omitting the one along 
which there is no vapor phase for purposes of convenience and the 



one along which there is no solution phase from necessity. When 
there are two liquid phases coexisting at a quintuple point, one or 
the other or both of the solutions must exist along every one of the 
five boundary curves and we therefore represent four of the five 
graphically, omitting only the one along which there is no vapor 
phase. To distinguish the two solutions we will call the solution 
represented by EiF^L and the solution represented EaF^T. Along 
EjFj and E3F2 we have A, S^, S, and vapor, as has already been 
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pointed out. Along and F,L we have C, and vapor in 
equilibrium. Along F^D the phases in equilibrium are A, C, Si and 
vapor while A, C, and vapor exist along F^K. The temperature 
rises as we pass from Fj and F^ to L, the point at which the two solu¬ 
tions become identical. The temperature rises in the direction FiD 
according to the theorem of van Rijn van Alkemade. 

If we start from the quintuple point represented by Fj and F^ 
and withdraw heat from the system, the temperature will remain 
constant until the whole of the first solution phase, Sp has dis¬ 
appeared. The temperature will then fall and the system will 
pass along the curve F^K until at K we have B appearing as solid 
phase and formation of the quintuple point with A, B, C, solution 
and vapor as the phases. This being a ((primary quintuple point 
only three boundary curves are represented. Along F^K we have A, 
C, solution and vapor; along KG, A, B, solution and vapor while 
B, C, solution and vapor are in stable equilibrium along KH. The 
temperature rises from the point K in all directions. 

The divariant systems exist in the fields and we have A in 
equilibrium with solution and vapor in the part cut oif by DF,E, 
and also in the field E^FaKG, the solutions being different in the 
two cases. The component B occurs as solid phavse in equilibrium 
with solution and vapor in the field cut off by GHK while the field 
for C is limited by HKFjEFjD. Two solutions and vapor occur in 
the space enclosed by the dotted lines EjFjLFgEa. I have never 
tried melting naphthalene and salic^dic acid together ; but if they 
are miscible in all proportions in the fused state, a diagram similar 
to Fig. I could probably be realized by letting A — naphthalene, 
B ~ water and C — salicylic acid. 

If the difference between the melting points of A and B is not 
very great and if C is rather more soluble in A than in B, it may 
readily happen that we shall have a system corresponding to ib in 
our classification. The diagram for such a system is given in Fig. 2. 
This differs so little from the preceding case that it need not detain 
us long. At F^ and F^ we have a (< secondary > > quintuple point with 

*So called to distinguish it from the ((secondary)) quintuple point F* 
and where there are two liquid phases. 
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A, B, two solutions and vapor as the five phases ; at K there is a 
<<primary)) quintuple point with A, B and C as solid phases. The 
monovariant systems are A, S^S.^ and vapor along and ; 

B, S, Sj and vapor along F,L and FjL ; A, B, Sg and vapor along 
F^G ; A, B, Si and vapor along FjK ; A, solution and vapor along 
KD and B, C, solution and vapor along KH. The temperature rises 
to the sides of the triangle, to L and along KFj. The fields for 
A are limited by EjFjKD and by E2F.^G ; the field for B lies to the 



right of and above GF^LFiKH ; that for C is bounded by HKD while 
two solutions and vapor are to be found within the space shut off by 
EjFiEFjEa. This system could probably be realized with phenol as 
A, water as B and salicylic acid as C though here again this predic¬ 
tion must be taken as provisional since I know of no experiments on 
the behavior of salicylic acid in presence of phenol. It is possible 
also that benzene might be substituted for phenol. 
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If the melting points of both B and C be far below that of A 
it will often happen that the two solutions become identical before a 
new wsolid phase appears and there will therefore be no quintuple 
point with two liquid phases. The graphical representation of this 
type of equilibrium, ic, is given in Fig. 3. 

There is but one quintuple point, a <( primary >> one at K with A, 
B and C as wSolid phases. The boundary curves represented as radiat¬ 
ing from this point are KD, KH and KG along which we have solu¬ 



tion and vapor in equilibrium with A and C, B and C, A and B 
respectively. In addition there is a detached monovariant system 
represented by EjL and EaL. Along this curve the phases in equi¬ 
librium are A, two solutions and vapor. The temperature rises along 
each boundary curve in the direction of the side of the triangle. 
The divariant system, A, solution and vapor, exists in the area 
between EiLE^ and DKG ; B is solid phase above GKH and C to 
the right of HKD while two solutions and vapor occur in the space 
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shut off by EiLEg. This case is interesting because we no longer 
have the field in which A is solid phase divided into two parts but 
more especially because this diagram probably represents one of the 
very common types of equilibrium. A system coming under this 
head can certainly be realized if we call naphthalene A, water B 
and alcohol C. It is probably to be realized with potassium nitrate, 
acetone and water as A, B and C respectively. While no one has 
yet shown experimentally that potassium nitrate and acetone form 
two liquid layers, there can be little doubt that this is the case— 
barring disturbances due to chemical action. It is well known that 
most salts will cause aqueous acetone to separate into two liquid lay¬ 
ers at temperatures well below the boiling points of the mixtures 
and that some salts will do this with aqueous alcohol. In all such 
cases we have doubtless been dealing with systems coming under ic, 
though of cour.se the phenomena may be complicated in many 
instances by the melting point of A lying above the maximum crit¬ 
ical temperature for mixtures of B and C, to say nothing of the 
minor disturbances due to the appearance of compounds. If the 
subject had been approached in the past with a view to determining 
complete diagrams we should probably be able now to predict why 
some salts should precipitate alcohol from aqueous alcohol at a given 
temperature while others do not. 

We pass now to the cases under 2 where C divssolves in A with 
precipitation of B. Here we tread upon uncertain ground because 
it is not known whether this is compatible with the main postulate 
that B and C can not form two liquid layers by themselves. This 
question of precipitation I shall take up a little more in detail later 
in this paper and we can at any rate work out what the diagrams 
will be like if this condition is permissible. 

No diagram is given for 2a because Fig. i will do perfectly if 
one imagines the lines EjF, and E^F^ diverging instead of converg¬ 
ing, With the same correction Fig. 2 will vServe as a diagram for 
2b. It is to be noticed that in these two cases, as well as in 2c, it is 
impo.ssible for addition of C to go on making A and B less miscible 
indefinitely if only one pair of components A and B can form two 
liquid phases. Therefore in order for 2a, 2d and 2c to be realiz¬ 
able experimentally, it is essential that C shall dissolve in A with 
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This brings us to subdivision II including all systems in which 
A and B and B and C form two liquid phases while A and C do not. 

The diagram for a system with A and C as the solid phases at 
the one << secondary >> quintuple point, as required for 4a, is shown 
in Fig. 5. 

At Fj and Fg we have a « secondary >> quintuple point with A, 
C, two solutions and vapor as the phases ; at K a << primary >> quin¬ 
tuple point with A, B, and C in equilibrium with solution and vapor. 



Fig. 5 

The nionovariant systems represented in the diagram are A, S^, Sg, 
solution and vapor along EiF, and EgF,; C, Sj, Sg and vapor along 
E4 Fi and E^Fg ; A, C, Sj and vapor along FjD ; A, C, S, and vapor 
along FgK ; A, B, solution and vapor along KG and B, C, solution 
and vapor along KH. The temperature rises in all cases as one 
passes along the boundary curves to the sides of the triangle and also 
from K to Fg. The fields for A as solid phase are marked off by 
EiFjD and by EgFgKG ; that for B is limited by GKH. The 
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detached portions of the field for C are shut off by HKF^Es and 
by E4F1D while two solutions and vapor can exist only in the strip 
between EiF^E^ and EgF^Ej. Naphthalene, water and sulfur would 
give a diagram like this one. 

Under 4b we group systems with one ((secondary)) quintuple 
point, A and B being the solid phases. The diagram for this case is 
shown in Fig. 6. At Fj and Fj, the five phases are A, B, two solu¬ 
tions and vapor ; at K we have A, B and C in eqtrilibrium with 



■solution and vapor. Along E,Fi and EaF* there is the monovariant 
system, A, Sp Sj and vapor while B, Sp Sg and vapor exist along 
FjEg and FjE4. A and B coexist with Sj and vapor along F^K and 
with Sg and vapor along FjG. Solution and vapor are in equilibrium 
with A and C along KD and with B and C along KH. The only 
temperature change of interest is that along EgF^ and E4Fg where there 
is a rise as one passes away from the side of the triangle. The fields 
for A, B and C as solid phases are in this case, as in those which 
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have been alad are yet to be considered, exactly what they would be 
if no second liquid phase were possible minus the strip within 
which two solutions and vapor occur. If one were to study a sys¬ 
tem in which A denoted naphthalene, B stood for water and toluene 
was the third component one would get a diagram resembling Fig. 6 
in all except relative proportions. 

In the preceding paper it has been pointed out that with phenol, 
water and naphthalene as A, B and C respectively, there are two 
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quintuple points with two liquid phases. The diagram for this case,. 
4c, is given in Fig. 7. At Fj and F, the phases are A, B, two solu¬ 
tions and vapor ; at and Nj they are B, C, two solutions and 
vapor while at K we have, as always, A, B, C, solution and vapor. 
The monovariant systems are A, Sj, S, and vapor along E^Fi and 
EjF^; B, Sp Sj and vapor along EjN, and F^Ng; C, Sj, S, and vapor 
along NjEj and ; A, B, S, and vapor along FjG ; B, C, Sj and 
vapor along NjH ; A, B, S; and vapor along F,K ; B, C, Sj and vapor 
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along NjK and A, C, solution and vapor along KD. The tempera* 
ture rises along the boundary curves to the sides of the triangle; 
from Fj and Fj to and Njj and fi'om K to both these points. This 
is the first instance of a system in which the fields for all three com¬ 
ponents are cut into two portions. The field for A is limited by 
E,F,KD and by E^F.G ; that for B by GF^N.H and KF,N,K ; that 
for C by HNjE4 and by EgN^KD while two solutions and vapor can 
exist only between EjF^NiEs and E^F^NjE*. 



Passing to subdivision III in which it is assumed that there are 
two pairs of components which can form two liquid phases, A and 
B, A and C, we find that there is only one case that needs consider¬ 
ation. This is the one called 5a, in which there is no << secondary >> 
quintuple point. The diagram for this case is Fig. 8. The cut 
needs little comment. Two solutions and vapor occur between E^E^ 
and EjE 4 while A is solid phase in all the rest of the area to the left 
of GKD, In all probability there is a temperature maximum some- 
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where on EjEg and EjE4 but there are no measurements to prove 
this and there is therefore nothing to be gained by discussing the 
significance of the concentrations at this point. This is. a question 
which I hope to take up before long. Systems coming under this 
head would be water, chloroform and toluene or water and any two 
•esters always excepting methyl acetate. 

It is always possible to have a system which could be classified 
under subhead 5 in which the solid phases at the ((secondary)) 
quintuple point should be A and C ; but this would not really be a 
new case. It would be 4b over again with what had been B mas¬ 
querading as C and vice-versa. A diagram analogous to 4c is impos¬ 
sible for the same reason that there was nothing under subhead 3 
corresponding to 2c. 

Throughout the discussion of systems in which two pairs of 
components can form two liquid phases, it has been assumed tacitly 
that the field for two solutions and vapor is never composed of two 
detached portions. While this is true in the vast majority of cases, 
there may be exceptions. If the temperature at which A and B 
become consolute is low and the melting point of C is high, the two 
solutions in which A and B predominate respectively may become 
identical before C appears or before it begins to melt under the 
solutions. Phenol and water or benzoic acid and water would do 
excellently for A and B while C would have to be some high-melting 
substance addition of which changed the consolute temperature for 
A and B but slightly. The diagram for such a state of things is 
not given but may be derived by supposing EjEg and Ej,E4 to break at 
some point giving two hoop-shaped curves E^EjEj and EjLaE*. 

We can now pass to systems in which all three pairs of com¬ 
ponents can form two liquid phases and we begin with the case in 
which three liquid phases can not exist simultaneously. The dia¬ 
gram is given in Fig. ip. At and at F^ there is a ((secondary)) 
quintuple point with A, C, two solutions and vapor in equilibrium 
while at K the three components, solution and vapor form the five 
phases. The monovariant systems are A, two solutions and vapor 
.along EjFj and E^F^; C, two solutions and vapor along FjE and 
FjE ; A, C, Sj and vapor along FjD ; A, C, S, and vapor along FjK ; 
Ay B, solution and vapor along KG ; B, C, solution and vapor along 
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KH while the component C can exist in equilibrium with vapor and 
a second pair of solutions along and EgE^. The temperature 
rises along F,D, F,L, FgL and in all directions from K. Along 
E4E5 and EgEg the temperature rises as we pass from the sides of the 
triangle so that there is a maximum somewhere in the middle of the 
curves. Nothing can be told about the temperature changes along 
EjFj and EgF^ until it is known whether, in any given case, C is 
more soluble in A than in B or vice-vcrsa. The field for A consists 



of two parts, one cut off by EiFjD ; the other by E^F^KG. The 
field for B lies above GKH. One of the fields for C lies to the right 
of EjEg and the other between DFjLFgKH and E4E5. Two solutions 
and vapor can exist within EiFjEKEa and between E^Eg and EgEg. 
Barring chemical action this system could probably be realized with 
phenol, water and sulfur as A, B and C revspectively. 

We have next to consider the case in which three liquid phases, 
can coexist in stable equilibrium. The schematic diagram for sulfur,. 
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water and toluene is given in Fig. ii, sulfur being A, water B and 
toluene C. 

At Xj, Xj and X, there is a quintuple point^ with solid A, 
three solutions and vapor as the five phases. To distinguish the 
three liquid phases we will designate by Sj the one containing an 
excess of C ; by S, the one with an excess of B and by Sg the one 
with an excess of A. We have A, Si, and vapor along XiFj and 
XgFg; A, Si, Sg and vapor along XiE^ and X5E5 ; A, S^, Sg and vapor 



Fig. II 


along XgEg and XgEj while three solutions and vapor exist along 
XiL,, XgLj and XgEa- At temperatures lower than that of Xj, Xg and 
Xg the third solution disappears and at Fi and Fg we have B appear¬ 
ing as solid phase forming the << secondary >> quintuple point with 
A, B, two solutions and vapor as the five phases. The monovariant 
systems are A, Sj, S^ and vapor along XjFj and XgFg; B, Sj, S, and 
vapor along FjEg dndF2E4; A, B, Si and vapor along FjK ; A, B, S* 

*This might be called a ((tertiary)) quintuple point. 
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and vapor along F^G. At K we have a << primary >> quintuple point 
with A, B and C in equilibrium with solution and vapor. The curves 
for the monovariant systems meeting in K are lettered as in all the 
preceding cases and need no special enumeration. The temperature 
rises continuously from Eg and E* to X, and Xj ; it rises from X,, X^ 
and X3 to hi and Eg; it rises from X^ and Xg to E.^ and E, and it is 
impossible to predict without further data whether it rises or falls 
from Xi and Xg to Eg and E5. To answer this question one must 
know whether the consolute temperature for water and toluene is 
higher or lower than the corresponding temperature for water and 
sulfur. The changes of temperature for the boundary curves along 
which there is only one solution are in accordance with the theorem 
of van Rijn van Alkemade. The solutions called Sg and Sj become 
identical at the temperature of and Eg; above this point it is not 
possible to have more than two solutions in equilibrium. The tem¬ 
perature range for three .solutions and vapor thus lies between X^X^ 
and Xg as a lower limit and Ej and Eg as an upper limit. For con¬ 
venience in describing the fields for the divariant systems, I have 
marked this upper limit, REjT and VEgW being supposed to be the 
isotherm through E^ and Eg. 

The field for A as solid phase in equilibrium with solution and 
vapor consivSts of three portions, one for each solution. The limit¬ 
ing curves are EjXgEg, EgXgFgG and EgXjF^KD. The component 
B is found in two distinct fields, one shut off by GF^E^ and the 
other by EgFiKH. The single field for C extends only as far as 
HKD. The .solutions Si and Sg can exist in equilibrium with vapor 
within the limits of EgXgEiXiEg. Mixtures corresponding to points 
within the fields bounded by EiXgEjR and EgXjEgV will separate 
into solutions Sg and Sg; the fields for Si and Sg run to EgFjXjEiT 
and E^FgXgEgW, while in the strip between REjT and VEgW are to 
be found two solutions which may be called Sg and Sg or Si and Sg 
at pleasure since there is no longer a distinction between S, and Sj. 

It is safe to say that the general form of the diagram for sulfur, 
water and toluene is shown in Fig. 11 provided the whole diagram is 
realizable experimentally. If one took other combinations of three 
components, one could get other forms of Fig. ii. In this particular 
case we have the consolute temperature for A and C lower than that for 
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A and B or B and C. This shows at once two other assumptions 
that might have been made. From this single diagram anyone who 
is interested in the subject can work out the others and it would be 
useless waste of space to give them here. There is one point which 
may occur in any of the cases discussed and which therefore 
deserves a moment's attention. I refer to the possibility of a critical 
temperature being reached. With a low melting salt, acetone and 
water there would be no difficulty in realizing the whole diagram ; 
but with such a salt as sodium or potassium chlorid this would prob¬ 
ably be impossible owing to the vapor phase becoming identical with 
one of the liquid phases at some temperature. This would be shown 
in the diagram by the boundary curve for A, two solutions and vapor 
not reaching to the side of the triangle. The field for two solutions 
and vapor would then be enclosed by the boundary curve in question 
and the part of the isotherm connecting the open ends. 

The conditions of equilibrium for three-component systems are 
so markedly functions of the relative miscibilities that it is only 
natural to inquire whether there is any regularity to be noticed 
between precipitation and solubility. The historical development 
of the subject is very interesting. It has long been known to the 
qualitative chemists, inorganic and organic, that if one adds to a 
solution a liquid in which the solute does not dissolve, the latter is 
apt to be precipitated. This seemed so natural that it attracted no 
attention. Here precipitation was a question of .solubility only. 
When the quantitative chemists took up the question of changes in 
solubility, they naturally approached the subject from the point of 
view of the dissociation theory. Nernst* showed that, judging from 
analogy, there .should be a decrease in solubility if one df the disso¬ 
ciation products of the solute was added to a saturated solution. 
This proved to be the case in a large number of instances, the only 
exceptions which were .studied being explained by assuming the 
formation of compounds in solution. So far there was nothing to 
which anyone could object seriously. The next step was to state 
that the solubility of a salt which cry.stallized in the anhydrous state 
from waiter could be diminished only by addition of the undisso¬ 
ciated solute or one of its dissociation products. This statement is 


* 2 eit. phys. Chem. 4, 372(1889). 
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not in accordance with facts ; but this does not seem to have troubled 
people very much. The attempts to refer all changes of solubility 
to the same cause have failed and it will be advantageous to recog¬ 
nize distinctly that we are dealing with two sets of phenomena. Jn 
one case the change of solubility is due to the relative miscibility of 
the two components iinder consideration. In the other it is a ques¬ 
tion of a change of dissociation. There is no need of rejecting 
Nenist’s explanation of the effect of silver nitrate upon the solubil¬ 
ity of silver bromate because the same explanation can not be 
applied to the precipitation of potassium nitrate by alcohol. It 
would be equally absurd to conclude from the experiment with 
potassium nitrate and alcohol that silver bromate is practically insol¬ 
uble in fused silver nitrate. While it is easy to see that no addition 
of dissociation products takes place in many cases, as in the precip¬ 
itation of potassium chlorid by alcohol, where the tw’o substances 
have no element in common, there is no obvious reason why the 
effect due to relative miscibility should not always exeii; an influ¬ 
ence. For the present, therefore, we must assume that that is the 
case. Since potassium chlorid and sodium chlorid are miscible in 
all pro|K)rtions when fused we should naturally conclude that there 
would be a tendency for each to increase the other’s solubility in 
water. This would be counteracted to a greater or less extent by the 
fact of the two having a common dissociation product in aqueous 
solution. Since w^e have no absolute quantitative theory for the 
precipitation of one salt by another, it is impossible to tell experi¬ 
mentally whether there is an effect due to the mutual solubilities of 
the salts when fused. We can answ'er the quCvStion better in another 
way by considering under wdiat conditions we get a maximum effect 
due to the solubility phenomena and then seeking out cases in which 
this factor is of such importance as to be recognized at sight. The 
solubility of substances in gases is so slight at ordinary pressures 
that the very existence of this phenomenon is not yet generally 
admitted. With solids which do not form solid solutions we should 
expect to find the effect of mutual solubility diminishing in intensity 
as the temperature falls below the eutectic telnpertature for the two 
solids. The maximum effect is therefore to be expected when at 
least one of the substances in question is a liquid. This is the case 
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which led the qualitative chemist to his incomplete generalization 
that the change of solubility is a question of the miscibility of the 
solute and the third component. This is the case which the quanti¬ 
tative chemist overlooked in making his incomplete generalization 
that change of solubility is a question of the concentration of disso¬ 
ciation products. It is safe to conclude that if we add to a saturated 
salt solution a liquid having an ion in common with the salt, we 
shall first find a decrease in the solubility of the salt. If the salt is 
soluble in the liquid we shall eventually have this effect predominat¬ 
ing and the conceiltration of the salt will increase. This has been 
observed experimentally. Addition of sulfuric acid in small quanti¬ 
ties decreases the solubility of lead sulfate ; but this salt is readily 
soluble in concentrated acid. EngeP has found a minimum solubil¬ 
ity for nitrates in aqueous nitric acid and there are other similar 
cases^ In these cases the solvent action of the liquid outweighs at 
length the precipitating effect due to the common ion. We can get 
much the same result with two solids by merely changing the tem¬ 
perature at which the experiment is performed. At 20° addition of 
potassium nitrate to a saturated solution of potassium chlorid decreases 
the solubility of the latter. If we are working at the temperature 
of the eutectic mixture of the two salts, addition of potassium- nitrate 
to a solution saturated with respect to potassium chlorid causes the 
latter to go into solution until the ratio of potassium chlorid to water 
becomes infinity. Whether the first addition of potassium nitrate 
•causes a precipitation of potassium chlorid is not known. This 
makes clear that we have handicapped ourselves in the past by 
assuming that the behavior of one set of substances under one set of 
conditions was characteristic of the behavior of all substances under 
all conditions. This is not in any way surprising. Most progress 
is made by generalizing from one instance and modifying the conclu¬ 
sion in the light of the facts. The more strikingly successful the 
generalization, the more difficult it is to modify it. In the particular 
instance under discussion, the habit of most physical chemists of 
considering dilute solutions alone has precluded the possibility of 
seeing the subject as a whole. 

*Cf. Ostwald. lyehrbuch I, 1081. ' 

“Ditte. Compte3 rendus, ia3,1281 (1896). 
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If the views which I have just put forward be sound, the fol¬ 
lowing predictions should hold. The solubility of a solid should be 
aCFected but slightly by the addition of another solid having no com¬ 
mon dissociation product. The solubility should in general be 
increased if the two solids are miscible in all proportions when fused 
and should be decreased if the two substances are practically non- 
miscible when fu.sed\ These effects should increase in intensity as 
the temperature of the experiment approaches the melting point 
of the more fusible substance. It is known that these predictions 
are verified in some cases. McIntosh^ has shown that ice precipitates 
benzene from mixtures of benzene and alcohol at temperatures below 
zero. Whether these predictions hold true under all circumstances 
is quite another matter. There may easily be other factors coming 
in. We do not know why the solubility of a .substance in a mixture 
of two solvents should .sometimes be greater or less than the solubil¬ 
ity in either of the pure solvents yet such cases are known. There 
is no place in any theory for such sy.stems as diethylamin and water 
in which the two components are miscible in all proportions below a 
certain temperature and separate into two liquid layers at a higher 
temperature. For that matter we are completely at a loss to account 
for decreasing .solubility with rising temperature and yet that is a 
very common phenomenon with liquids. It is true that a decrease of 
solubility with rising temperature connotes other properties and con¬ 
notes them quantitatively ; but that is a very different thing from 
an explanation of the occurrence. 

All that I have tried to do in these last few pages is to show 
that there are at least two factors which may have to be taken into 
account, the miscibility phenomena and the dissociation phenomena. 
The latter are very important in the equilibria between gases and 
solids where there is no liquid phase and in certain cases of equi¬ 
librium in solutions. The former phenomena occur in all solutions 
but the effects are often negligible at certain temperatures. 

There has been given in this paper a graphical summary of the 
equilibria in three-component systems when one pair, two pairs and 

*This would seem to make cases 2 and 3 impossible unless two of the com¬ 
ponents bad a common dissociation product. 

»Jour, Phys. Chem. i, 474 (1897). 
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three pairs of the components can form two liquid phases. The 
treatment does not include a study of the isotherms. In addition 
there is a discussion of some of the factors affecting changes of 
solubility. 

Cornell University ; July, i8gy. 
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Eine Kritik der Nernstschen thermod>naniischen Auschau- 
ungen, Eine Antwort aiif die Kritik mcincs Buches, A. H. Biichercr, 
3T pages, Freiberg i, S., Craz und Gerlach, i8gy. Price 6o Pfg. The 
author complains of being misrepresented by Nernst in the latter’s 
criticism’ of his Grundzuge and considers it his duty in return to 
submit the theories of Nernst to a thoroughgoing Gegcnkritik. The 
tone of this publication may best be judged of from a citation or 
two :— 

(( Nernst’s position is characterized by his unconcealed convic¬ 
tion that ideas which do not agree with his own are Eo ipso absurd)) 
(P- 5 )- 

((Everything that Mr. Nernst says about the work done by 
chemical prcxresses is erroneous and contradicts thermodynamics)) 
(p. ii)- 

((An exact general deduction of electrochemical forces was first 
rendered possible by the introduction of the vapor tensions of the 
metals by myself, etc,\\ (p. 6), 

The proper way, it seems, to attack the problems of electro¬ 
chemistry is by means of (a correct energetics). As interpreted by 
our author this science requires that ((if a solid phase be in equi¬ 
librium with a partially decomposed vapor, the solid must also be in 
the same state of decomposition ; and moreover the partial pressures 
of the products of decomposition in the solid must be exactly equal 
to the corresponding partial pressures in the vapor)). As an exam¬ 
ple of the application of the.se principles may be quoted :— 

<< If solid silver bromid be brought into a vacuum, a vapor will 
be given off containing silver bromid molecules, free bromin and an 
equivalent quantity of free silver vapor. . . . Thermodynamics 

*Zeit. Blectrochemie, 3^ 435 (1897). 
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compel us to conclude that solid or melted silver bromid consists of 
these same molecules and no others ; it is consequently obvious that 
there can be no such thing as charged ions, Mr. Nernst ascribes this 
conclusion to my incompetence !)) 

Ions being thus inconsistent with < a correct energetics >, there 
still remains the question of the freezing points, etc, of electrolytic 
solutions. If common salt be dissolved in a large quantity of water, 
the value of njNas calculated from the freezing point is just twice 
that expected from the composition of the solution. Van H Hoff 
and Arrhenius ascribed this discrepancy to the existence of two ions 
in place of one molecule of salt, E. Wiedemann to a polymerization 
of the water to double molecules (H^OJ, while Bucherer refers it to 
the (association) of part of the water with the salt to form a 
hydrate, and thus < escapes the diflSculties of the hydrate hypothesis) 
and < restores the electrolytes to the categoiy^^ of ordinary chemical 
substances). 

The writer regrets that in his review of the Grundzuge in the 
last number of this Journal, he misstated Mr. Buclierer’s position 
with respect to this important point. In the book in question 
Wiedemann’s hypothesis is quoted in full, but no refutation is 
offered, nor is there any hint that Wiedemann’s conclusion is (in 
conflict with a correct energetics). This omission, and the total 
absence of the vigorous denunciation with which the author is wont 
to overwhelm those who differ from him, led to the regrettable 
misapprehension. W, Lash Miller 

La Continuity des Etats gazeux et liquide. /. D, van def 

Waals, Traduit de Vallemand et annote par MM, Dommeret Pomey, 
Large 8vo^ xvi and 280 pages, Georges CarrS; Paris, Van der 
Waals’s very interesting work on the continuity of the gaseous and 
liquid states is now accessible in a French rendering, as well as in 
the original Dutch and in the German and English versions of 
Roth and of Threlfall and Adair. The present French text is a 
translation from the German. The character of the work itself— 
in its development of the Waalsian equation, and of the correspond¬ 
ing theory of continuity and of the thermodynamic properties of 
fluids—is too well known to need comment; we need merely to 
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record with pleasure the appearance of another translation. An 
interesting feature of the present edition is a preface by E. Sarrau, 
which gives an uncommonly well written review of the history of 
the theory, from the dicoveries of Regnault and of Natterer that 
under low pressures the densities of gases usually rise more rapidly 
than their pressures, while under high pressures the contrary is the 
case, to the observations of Andrews upon the critical phenomena, 
the development and application of the Waalsian theory, the loca¬ 
tion of the vaporization isotherm by Maxwell and b}" Clausius and, 
finally, to the elaboration of the theory of corresponding states. 
Sarrau’s attitude towards the equation of van der Waals is, more¬ 
over, a sensible one : he realizes that this equation is an approxima¬ 
tion, whose importance lies in exhibiting in broad outlines the 
relations which subsist in a great class of natural phenomena. <( For 
through such syntheses are physical theories developed. >> The 
volume is concluded by an extended series of notes upon difficult 
points in the text, and by two articles by Guye and by Mathias on 
recent work in the subject. The mechanical make-up of the book 
is good. In preparing this careful edition of an important work 
Messrs, Doramer and Pomey have rendered a real service to science. 

/. E. Trevor 

Physical Chemistry for Beginners. Ch. M, van Deventer. r6j 
pages. W. E7igelma7in ; Leipzig, iSgj. Price3.50, boimd^.io, marks. 
Van’t Hoff, in his lectures on chemistry at the Amsterdam University, 
broke each chapter of the subject into two separate parts, the one con¬ 
structing the systematic side upon a wholly experimental basis, and 
the other developing from this material the principles of the science. 
For the theoretical part of this instruction no text book was availa¬ 
ble, until, finally, the present little work was written by his assistant 
van Deventer to meet the exigencies of the situation. In his preface 
to the volume van’t Hoff gives this bit of laboratory history, and 
emphasizes the importance of having, for the use of beginners, a 
brief and simple treatise upon the principles of physical chemistry. 
The book treats the laws relating to composition, the behavior of 
gases, molecular and combining weights, general thermochemistry, 
the theory of normal and of electrolytic solutions, color phenomena 
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and the periodic' law. Taken all in all it seems to be admirably 
adapted to the purpose which it is intended to subserve. /. E, Trevor 

Experimental-Untersuchutigen ueber Elektrizitiit. Michael 
Faraday, IIL bis V, Reihe {iSjj), No, 86, 104. pp, 1,60 marks. The 
same, VI, bis VIII, Reihe {1834), No, 87, /So pp,, 2,60 marks, 
Ostwald's Klassiker der exakten Wissenschaften; W. Engelmann, 
Leipzig, iSpj, Faraday’s electrochemical researches are indispens¬ 
able to the modern electrochemist; their reappearance in Ostwald’s 
neat Klassiker edition is accordingly to be greeted with nmch satis¬ 
faction. They were begun in No. 81 of the series, this Journal i, 
373, and are continued in the present little volumes. All are carefully 
edited and annotated by von Oettingen. J, E, Trevor 

Jahrbuch der Elektrochemle. 1896. W, Nemstand JT. Borch- 
ers. Large 8vo, Vol, Illjyg pages, W, Knapp / Halle, iSgj, Price 14 
marks. In the preparation of this volume Nernst and Borchers have 
received the assistance of Kiister and of Elbs, Kiister reviewing the 
work in electrochemical analysis while Elbs takes the primary batter¬ 
ies, the accumulators and the organic syntheses for his share. This 
year 72 pages are devoted to pure electrochemistry and 260 pages to 
the technical developments. The scientific part of the subject is 
treated under the following heads: electrolytic conductivity and 
dissociation ; electromotive forces; polarization and electrolysis ; 
apparatus ; dielectric measurements ; electrochemical analysis. The 
headings for applied electrochemistry are : primary batteries ; accum¬ 
ulators ; furnaces ; metallurgy ; inorganic and organic preparations ; 
bleaching and disinfecting. The volume closes with a list of books 
on chemistry published during the year. 

From the point of view of interest the volume is an improve¬ 
ment over that of the year before. We have the work of Luther and 
of Lbwenherz on solutions containing alcohol, Lov6n’s paper on 
concentration cells, the discussions of the single potential differences 
and the work of Nernst and his pupils on dielectric constants. In 
the technical part we have a discussion by Borchers of the attempts 
to obtain electricity direct from coal and a sketch of electric furnaces 
while all the work in organic preparations is of the highest import¬ 
ance. There is but one serious drawback. The volume should 
appear in March instead of July. Wilder D, Bancroft 
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Le Four £)lectrique. H, Moissan, Large octavo, viii and385 
pages. G. Steinheil; Paris, i8gy. Price francs. Der Elektrische 
Ofen. The same, viii and j6r pages. Authorized German Edition, 
translated by T. Zettel. FischePs technologischer Verlag, M. Krayn ; 
Berlin W, iSgy. In this book Moissan has brought together the papers 
on the electric furnace which he has published during the past five 
years. We have first a description of the furnace, then a discussion 
of the three modifications of carbon, an account of the preparation 
of many of the more refractory elements and a chapter on carbids, 
silicids and borids together with a few words on the formation of 
petroleum. With the appearance of a German edition simultaneously 
with the issue of the original in French the work becomes equally 
acceSvSible in both of these languages, and it will doubtless be w’idely 
read in both. Both editions are handsomely made up, the margins 
of the pages, especially, bearing the proper relation to the size of the 
type, a point which is usually neglected by American publishers. 
The author has written a special preface for ihe German edition, out¬ 
lining in it the work yet to be done wuth the electric furnace. A 
complete bibliography of Moissan\s papers greatly enhances the 
value of the book for those wdio are wwking in the same field. 

To the general public the most interesting part is the chapter 
on the artificial preparation of diamonds. This work has already 
been reviewed at some length, this Journal, i, 118 (1896), and a 
reference here will suffice. To the chemist proper the chapter on 
the compounds of the elements with carbon, silicon and boron will 
appeal strongly. Barium, calcium, strontium and lithium carbids 
are attacked by water with formation of acetylene ; aluminum and 
glucinum carbids with formation of methane, while the carbids of 
yttrium, thorium, cerium and lanthanum give mixtures of these two 
•gases when acted upon by w^ater. The carbid of manganese is decom¬ 
posed by water with formation of methane and hj^drogen, while 
uranium carbid gives methane, hydrogen and ethylene. Acting 
ivith cold water upon this last carbid large quantities of liquid and 
solid hydrocarbons are formed and the same is true, though to a 
lesser extent, with cerium and lanthanum. The carbids of molybde¬ 
num, tungsten and chromium do not decompose water at ordinary 
temperatures and chromium enjoys, for the time being, the distinc- 
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tion of being tbe only element which forms two carbids, the com¬ 
pounds, CCr* and CjCr, having been prepared by Moissan. Titanium* 
zirconium, vanadium and .silicon unite with carbon in the ratio of 
one to one. 

The author makes the very plausible suggestion that some of 
the natural petroleums are due to the action of water upon metallic 
carbids formed at a hotter period of the earth’s history. 

Wilder D. Bo^ncroft 

il&lectro-Metallurgie. Minet, i6mo. ip^ Gauthier- 

Villars et Fils ; Paris, iSpj, Price 2.50, boundj, francs. This is a 
volume of the Encyclopidie des Aid€‘Mimoire, The first part of the 
book is devoted to the preparation of metals by electrolysis of aque¬ 
ous salt solutions, with remarks on copper, lead, silver, bismuth and 
cadmium ;.on gold, platinum, arsenic and antimony ; on iron, nickel, 
cobalt and zinc. The second part treats of electrometallurgy in 
the dry way. Under this heading we find electrolysis of metals and 
electric furnaces. In a book of this size one does not expect to find 
everything ; but that is all the more reason for not taking up valu¬ 
able space with the following so-called law of Sprague : ((In a mix¬ 
ture of several electrolytes, the order of decomposition is determined 
by the heats of formation of those electrolytes ; the substances with 
the smallest heats of formation will be the first to be decomposed. >> 

Wilder D, Bancroft 

Les Piles !i)lectriques. Ch. Fabry, i6mo, lyo pages, Gaiithier- 
Villars ei Fils ; Paris, i8py. This book is one of the numbers of 
the Encyclopidie des Aide-Mimoire and is intended primarily for 
engineers. There are chapters on the theory of the cell, on the 
determination of constants, on the diiferent cells in use and on stand¬ 
ard cells. It is all rather rudimentary and there is nothing modern 
about the treatment. It is a pleasant little book but unsatisfactory to 
the chemist—for whom indeed it is not intended. 

Wilder D, Bancroft 

:^tude critique du Mat^rialisme et du Spiritualisme par la 
Physique exp^rimetitale. Raoul PicteL Large octavo, xx and ^p& 
pages, George et Cie) Genive, i8pj. This book wds written to show 
that the mechanical, fatalistic conception of the universe as outlined 
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by Laplace must give way to a nobler view according to which 
matter acts on matter at a distance without the intervention of a 
medium while man’s freedom of choice is not limited. We start 
with two experimental entities, ponderable matter and ether, and 
postulate the attraction of matter for matter and of matter for ether. 
Everything then becomes intelligible, not to say elementary. Two 
or more vapor molecules unite to form one liquid molecule and there¬ 
fore liquids are denser than vapors. Two or more liquid molecules 
unite to form one solid molecule and therefore solids may be more or 
less dense than liquids. Nothing could be simpler or less convinc¬ 
ing. In books of this character it is impressive to note the way in 
which difficulties do not occur. 

From a brief consideration of the rotation of the earth’s axis, 
of the behavior of compres.sed gases and of the phenomena of grav¬ 
itation, the author claims to have found that the kinetic theory of 
matter is self-contradictory and untenable. Without accepting all 
the conclusions the reader may well join the author in thinking that 
a bombardment by particles of ether is an unsatisfactory way of 
accounting for what we call the force of gravity. 

As appendices we have three papers on the theory' of gravita¬ 
tion, one on heat and on chemical synthesis. In this last there are 
some very intere.sting data on the change of equilibrium with the 
temperature. The general appearance of the book is marred by the 
abuse of italics. Wilder D. Bancroft 
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The object of this department of the fournal is to issue, as promptly 
as possible, critical digests of all fournal articles which bear tipon any 
phase of Physical Chemistry. 


General 

The Evolution of Physical Theories since the XVII Century. 

P. Duhem. Rev. Quest. Sci. (^Oct.) rSp6. A very eloquent lecture. 
After the physics of the schoolmen, made up of comments upon the 
writings of Aristotle, scholars were led by Galileo to study nature 
at first hand. The subsequent Cartesian method, in disregarding 
the qualities of things, led to a belief that nothing exists but matter 
and motion ; after which the Newtonian school concerned itself with 
observable relations, paying no attention whatever to hypothetical 
metaphysical or mechanical causes. In the present century the 
Cartesian raechanistics and the dynamism of Leibnitz are both suf¬ 
fering decline, largely through the influence of thermodynamics. 
But modern physics is a growth in which the labors of every 
individual inquirer have played a part. f. E. T. 

On Necessary and Unnecessary Application of Atomistics in 
Natural Science. P, Volkmann. JVied. Ann. 6i, ip6 {iSpy). Phys¬ 
ical phenomena may be roughly divided into three classes : Coarser 
phenomena, such as those of elasticity or of capillarity, where the 
•employment of atomistic hypotheses is unnecessary ; finer phenomena, 
such as those of electrolysis or of the dispersion and absorption of 
light, where atomistic hypotheses may be useful; and a middle field 
where the usefulness of atomistics may be doubtful. Only in this 
latter field propef^y applies Boltzmann’s contention (i, 434) that 
the application of both atomistic and phenomenological methods 
should be developed together. /. E. T. 
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Ag:ain on Atomistics. L. Boltzmann. IVied. Ann. 61, 7^0 
{iSpj). Boltzmann expresses his agreement with the views of Volk- 
mann—see preceding review—and restates his position, that all 
concepts of the calculus are of neceSvSity based originally upon 
(atomistic > conceptions,—upon the initial consideration of a finite 
number of elements, J. Ji. T. 


Permanent Changes and Thermodynamics. I: The Perma¬ 
nent Changes of Systems which depend upon a Single Normal 
Variable. P. Duhcm. Zcit. phys. Chem. 22, 5^5 {iSgj'). The state 
of such a system is determined by the thermodynamic temperature 
Z* and a variable .r (as the volume) so chosen that variation 
of Zalone involves no production of work /. e. 3. (normal variable). 
Then d' IV - - A^tx when the outer condition A’ (as c. p) main¬ 
tains equilibrium, and wc have 

f - //' -- T • T )/ — 'bil'i'b T 


where f, //' and are energy, free energy and entropy ; also the 
condition of equilibrium 

A'- d)/Vd-r, 


and for a path,—all these e<piations relating to a reversible series of 
states of equilibrium,— 


dX - - 


a-’//- 

d.v' 


dx -1 


a.vdT’ 


dT 


Duheui now considers any possible change, and introduces the 
fundamental hypothesis that a function (/’ always exists such that 
f — T’ d^/'/d Ty and that in an irreversible series of equilibria 


dX^ 




didr 


dT-\-f^x, TyX)\dx\ 


(5) 


where is a uniform, finite, continuous function, and \dx\ is the 
absolute value of dx. 

In isothermal changes (5) becomes 

dX — h^i/i^x^‘dx-\-f‘\dx\ . 

With rising x, ^ | |, so 

dXIdx^-ytl^x’+f, 

while with falling x, dx ~ — \dx\ and 

dXldx=^yfldx'—/. 
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Putting a and for the tangents to these rising and falling isotherms 

in the X, ;r-plane there follows 

i/or + il/S = j?* dY/ 5 -^ • 

Also, assuming dX and dx to have the same sign in all isothermal 
-changes— 

. Vi/:fdx^ > o . 

In isobaric changes dX becomes zero in (5), and so for rising 
and falling x respectively— 







The corresponding absorption of heat Xdx is ibrmulated, and, 
assuming this and dT to have the same sign, there follows 

X-h^tf:lixhr<o , 

The integral of the fundamental equation (5) is 

a ; ~ a ; (dii-iix),- (.ht!hx\ +w\dx\ 
whence, for a cycle, 

'^/\dx\=^o, 


which requires / to change sign,— i. e. the path cuts the ((natural 
surface of condition»> f{x, T,X) — o in double points. In infini¬ 
tesimal cycles, save when starting from this surface, the normal 
variable is permanently changed by an amount of the order of mag¬ 
nitude of the sum of its absolute changes. The function/, when 
not in the natural surface, has a sign opposite to that of the perma¬ 
nent change of x ; when 'bf'^x > o at the surface the system is termed 
of the first kind, when "bf^bx < o it is of the second kind; and it may 
be shown that under constant T and x the natural surface is stable 
for the former and instable for the latter. In the natural surface the 
rising and falling isotherms intersect tangentially, as do also the 
rising and falling isobars. 

When the transition through any continuous series of states ict 
the natural surface is termed a (pseudoteversible > process, and 
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Jd'QIT=o is assumed for every pseudoreversible cycle, it is shown 
that the equations for the entropy and the free energy retain the 
form which they have in reversible thermodynamics. Assuming 

Jd^QIT> Oy heat evolved, for any realizable cycle, it fol¬ 

lows that at constant Xy X approaches its value in the natural state. 
For this state {'bXfbT)^ retains its usual form, as does the analogous 
expression for (^xl'bT)x* Finally, Clausius’s inequality requires 
that everywhere in the natural surface— 

ija - i/t' > o 

for isothermal cycles (a and v are dxjdX for the rising isotherm and 
for the natural isotherm respectively), and 

— i/V) > o 

for isobaric cycles, where a and v relate to the isobars ; Xdx remains 
the heat absorbed. /, E, T. 

Permanent Changes and Thermodynamics. II: The Trans¬ 
formations of Sulfur. P, Duhem, Mim, sav. Strangers de VAcad, 
roy. Belg. 54 {T 8 g 6 '). Translatedy 'ivith changesy Zeit. phys. Chem, 23, 
igS (/<?p7). This is a very long article, written to demonstrate the 
value of the author’s theory, see above review, through employing 
it for the complete qualitative description of an important special 
cavSe—the'transformation of ordinary sulfur into the insoluble variety 
through changes of temperature. The first chapter recapitulates the 
results of the foregoing paper,—first developing the mathematical 
treatment with employment of temperature, volume and relative 
composition x as variables ; then transforming it with the replace¬ 
ment of volume by pressure, and of free energy by the thermo¬ 
dynamic potential as the governing potential function ; and, finally, 
formulating it for immediate application under the special condition 
of constant pressure. In the remainder of the paper this theory is 
applied in detail to the complex phenomena, comprehensively 
studied by Gernez in 1876 and thereafter, of the (permanent 
changes) of liquid sulfur (chapter 2), of monoclinic sulfur (chapter 
3) and of the rhombic form (chapter 4). The author considers the 
influence of the temperature of heating, and of the amount and 
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time of supercooling, upon the final state of liquid sulfur ; the influ¬ 
ence of the mode of formation, and of the time, during standing or 
in repeated freezings, in the production of each of the two solid 
modifications ; and, finally, the thermodynamic behavior of sulfur in 
cycles in which heterogeneous changes of state occur. One is com¬ 
pelled to marvel at the fruitfulness of this theory in supplying a thor¬ 
ough and coherent description of the very complicated relations 
which here appear. For the mass of detailed applications the reader 
must be referred to the original paper. /. E, T, 

Permanent Changes and Thermodynamics. Ill: General 
Theory of Permanent Changes. P. Duhem. Mhn. saiK Grangers 
de I'Acad. roy. Belg. 54; Zeit.phys. Chem. 23,^97 Having 

developed his theory for systems determined by the thermodynamic 
temperature and one other variable, .see (Ij above, and in particular 
for the special case of < isopiestic > changes, and having illustrated 
its bearing through applications to magnetic hysteresis, etc. (Mem. 
Acad. Belg. 54) and to the transformations of sulfur, see preceding 
review, Duhem now undertakes to formulate it for syvstems deter¬ 
mined by any number of < noniial) variables, even when the temper¬ 
ature and the outer conditions are subject to simultaneous variation, 
and thereby also to bring this theory into connection with his earlier 
exposition of general thermodynamic theory. He, first, terms a 
<<possible change)) a series of equilibria that is the limit of realiza¬ 
ble changes, a ((purely virtual change)) a wSeries that is not such a 
limit, and he.divides (possible) changes into reversible ones, 
where the reverse path is (possible), and irreversible ones, where 
it is not. He then makes, in general form, the same fundamental 
assumption as before in regard to the exivStence of the free energy^ 
of the conditions of equilibrium, and of the equation (5) for a change. 
There follows hereupon in due order a generalization, for the present 
case, of the special treatment given in the first paper (see above) of 
the subtopics of isothermal displacements of equilibrium, of temper¬ 
ature displacements, of cycles,-of the << natural state spaces \\ which 
here replace the former natural state surfaces, and of pseudorevers- 
ible changes and the apparent entropy and thermodynamic potential 
which play apart in them. Assumption of the inequality of Claus- 
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ius leads to the conclusion that every possible irreversible change 
involves a positive uncompensated transformation, and, further, to 
the theorem that a natural state is stable when a definite quadratic 
expression, involving the second derivatives of a ^x)tential function, 
is positive. From this are obtained directly inequalities governing 
the isothermal displacements and the temperature displacements of 
the natural states. The paper includes, further, the dynamical 
equations for the time-rates of permanent changes. The whole 
investigation is a heavy piece of important work, executed in a clear 
and rigorous manner; the reviewer can not help adding that the 
careful German translation, by Bredig, of the three long papers 
reads wholly like an admirable original. /. E. T. 


On the Kinetic Theory of Vortex flotion. L. Natanson, BtilL 
Acad, Cracovie^ 1897. 755 ( rSg'j) . Deduction of the equations of vortex 
motion of fluids, starting from the fundamental hypotheses of the 
kinetic theory. The author thereby sheds light upon the property 
termed by him ((coercion )>, the action tending to efface disturbances, 
in establishing that Helmholtz’s (1882) and Nan.son’s (1874) equa¬ 
tions of vortex motion are verified when these forces of coercion are 
required to satisfy the theorem of the moment of momentum. 

/. E, T, 


On JTolecular Forces* A, Korn, Sitzimgsber, Akad, IV/ss. 
Munckcn, 1897, /Sf, A mathematical investigation of the error made 
by replacing, in d’Alembert’s equation, the theoretical denvSity of a 
continuous medium by the density, of a small volume, actually 
employed in empirical physics. J, E, T, 


Reference of Valence to the Action of Attractive and Repul¬ 
sive Forces and to a Friction in Ether. F, R'dsch, Zeitphys, Chem. 
a3> 2^ (/<yp7). Mathematical discussion of the behavior of atoms 
between which are assumed repulsive forces proportional to the third 
power of the distance. The distance r is determined by 




dy 

de" 






R 


where R denotes the friction in the ether. The constant of repulsion 
c is supposed to vary with the temperature and with the motion of 
Ught and of electricity. /. E. T. 
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On Scientific and Technical Education. W. Ostwald. Zeit 
Elektrochemuy 4*5 (rSpy). A speech at the fourth meeting of the 
German electrochemical society in which Ostwald calls attention 
again to the fact that the present superiority of the Germans in 
all branches of chemistry is due very largely to the scientific nature 
of the training at the University. At the meeting there was a 
violent discussion owing to the desires of some of the members to 
commit the society to an approval of a law providing for a state 
examination. Luckily this dangerous and absurd proposg^ was voted 
down ; but it will be a painful surprise to those foreigners who have 
studied in Germany to learn that such a proposal could be consid¬ 
ered favorably by any University professors. IV. D. B. 


Monovariant Systems 

Peculiarities in the Course of the Fusion Curve. /. D. van der 

Waals. Kon. Akad. Wetensch, Verslag. Amsterdam. 1896-97, 3S5 
From the author’s equation for two-component two-phase 

systems-- 

( V, - v,^dp - W,,^dr\t) + (;r, - (y:/aV)Ar dx, 

denoting heat freed upon change of the phase (2) into (i), he 
finds that the equilibrium temperature is a maximum when the 
phases have identical composition. The derivative (d*C/ 5 ri‘ 0 >»r be¬ 
tween x=--o and = i is not infinity, whence follows that 
(dr/d^Tj)^ = 0 , the curve has a true, rounded maximum. It can not 
have a break there unless the liquid contains onty molecules having 
the composition of the solid—so that adding solvent is adding a for¬ 
eign body—which looks improbable. This argument is repeated 
from an earlier publication, in order to controvert the opposed opinion 
recently advanced by Le Chatelier, Zeit. phys. Chem. 21, 557, see 
this Journal i, 505. Compare, however, Le Chatelier, Comptes ren- 
dus 124, 1091 (1897). /• 

On the rieitliig Points of Organic Substances. Franchimont. 
Kon. Akad. Wetensck. Verslag. Amsterdam ^ 1896-97, iy6 {i8p6). 
After a discussion of the change of melting temperature resulting 
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from the replacement of hydrogen, in organic compounds, by various 
groups, it is concluded that the resulting change can not in general 
be foretold—even qualitatively. Approximate rules are, however, 
valuable, because departures from them lead to further research. 

/. E. T. 

The Equilibrium of a Compound Solid with Gas and Liquid. 

J, D, van der Waals. Kon, Akad. IVetensch, Verslag, Amsterdam, 
1896-97, / Arch, nccrl, {2) i, j8 A study of binary 

bodies, both of whose components vaporize. The ^/’-surface is used, 
assuming the transverse plait (fold)—that for liquid-vapor—to be 
present, but not the longitudinal plait—that for liquid-liquid. The 
?/>line for the solid lies in a surface parallel with the K-surface 
and distant therefrom by an amount determined by its composi¬ 
tion. Planes tangent to the original surface and to the ^'-line deter¬ 
mine what phases can coexist. The first result of the study is 
(presupposing the gas-laws) the mass law formula of Horstmann for 
the dissociation equilibrium. Detailed discussion of the surface 
shows that in a given volume there occurs a maximum temperature 
for coexistence of solid and vapor (< maximum sublimation tempera¬ 
ture )) ; then a series of temperatures where solid, liquid and vapor 
are coexistent, the solid and liquid having identical composition at 
the highest of them ((minimum melting temperature)) ; whereupon 
follows coexistence of solid and liquid under increased pressures. If 
the solid have a greater volume than the liquid, the system may reach 
the highest temperature at which the three states can coexist; in 
this event the composition of the solid will lie between the composi¬ 
tions of the liquid and of the vapor ((maximum melting tempera¬ 
ture)). The most of these conclusions can be drawn from earlier 
formulas representing the dependence of pressure upon temperature 
for three-phase systems, ((for which the researches of Roozeboom 
have furnished so ample a series of applications)). /. E, T, 

Fusion Lines for Systems of Two and Three Organic Sub¬ 
stances. H, IV, B, Roozeboom, Kon, Akad, Welensch, Vcrslag, 
Amsterdam, 1897-98, 62. Application of the Phase Rule for the 
Investigation of Organic Addition Products. B, Kuriloff, Zeit,phys, 
Chem, {1S97). The Dutch paper gives the temperature-corapo- 
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sition diagrams for two-component monovariant systems, where : i, 
no stable compound is formed, and the two fusion curves intersect; 2, 
one solid compound appears, and has a stable melting point; 3, the 
solid compound has an instable melting point. It adds a report oi 
KurilofF’s work, in which the second type was realized with naph- 
thol and picric acid, benzene and trimethylmethane, and benzene 
with trinitrobenzene. The observations confirmed the general prin¬ 
ciple that the curve for the compound has its shorter branch on the 
side of the less volatile component. Benzene with picric acid illus¬ 
trates the third type ; here the transition point nearly coincides with 
the instable melting point. With the ternary system : benzene, picric 
acid and naphthol, two two-branch isotherms were determined for 
the compound of the last pair, in equilibrium with liquid and vapor. 
The details of the investigation with benzene and triphenylmethane 
are given in KurilofF's paper ; the compound melts at 78.2^ and its 
solubility curve cuts the curve for triphenylmethane at 74°. Tri¬ 
phenylmethane gives normal freezing temperature depressions in 
benzene (to within 4 pet). /. E. T, 

The Contraction of Certain Organic Compounds on Freezing. 

A. Heydweiller. Wied, Ami, Very exact dilatometric 

determinations of the specific volumes of six compounds above and 
below their melting temperatures, together with determination of the 
extent of the metastable state in each case. The data are presented 
in tables and curves. The change of volume on fusion could not be 
brought into relation with any other physical quantity, though the 
attempt was made to equate the decrease (during freezing) of the 
potential energy— 

with the heat of fusion. The two values of s denote the specific gravi¬ 
ties of solid and of liquid. The value of a so found for benzene was 
five times the value a == calculated from the critical data, 

from which is concluded that during freezing the inner pressure 
increases much more rapidly than is indicated by the van der Waals 
equation,—a conclusion which is strengthened by the great concom¬ 
itant increase of viscosity. /, E, T, 
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The Heats of Vaporization of Liquids. S. R. Milner, Phil, 
Ma^, [5] Previously cited measurements (i* 582), 

of the heats of vaporization of benzene, extended to 50° instead of 
40® ; and certain energy equations (1, 623) were expressed in heat 
units instead of in work units. J, E, T, 

Addition to my Paper: On Saturated Solutions of Magnesium 
Chlorid and Potassium Sulfate or of JTagnesium Sulfate and 
Potassium Chlorid. R. L'oivenherz. Zeit, phys' Chem. 23, py {/Spy), 
In the earlier paper it was not stated that the values for the concen¬ 
tration of the solution in equilibrium with KCl, MgKCl86H20 and 
MgS0^6H20 were very different when the solution had not been 
heated above 25° and when it had been. W. D, B, 

On the Decomposition of Seignette Salt and of the Corre¬ 
sponding Ammonium Compound. J, D, van Leeuweii, Zeit, phys, 
Chem. 23, {/Spy), At 55° there is a quintuple point with Seign¬ 

ette vSalt, dextro sodium tartrate and laevo sodium tartrate as solid 
phases, the reaction being : 

2NaKC,H,0«4H,0 — 5|H,0 Na,C,H,0,2H,0 

+ KAHAiH.O 

The double salt is decomposed by water with precipitation of sodium 
tartrate above 40®. At 59° there is a corresponding point for the 
system, dextro sodium tartrate, dextro ammonium tartrate and 
water: 

2NaNH,C*H,0,4H,0 - bH.Oir;: Na,C*HA2H,0 + (NHJAHA 
From the change of vapor pressure with the temperature, the author 
finds 2500 cal. for the heat of reaction with Seignette salt while 
Berthelot’s measurements of the heats of solution reduce to 2373 cal. 

JV. D, B, 

On the riaximum Depression of the Freezing Point of flix- 
tures. E, Paternb and G, Ampota. Gazz, chim, Ital, 27, /, ^Si 
{/Spy), A collection of valuable preliminary determinations of 
freezing point curves for binary systems. In some cases determina¬ 
tions were made at temperatures below the eutectic temperature. 
These are probably observations on supersaturated solutions. A great 
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deal of space is wasted in discussing the obsolete question whether 
eutectic mixtures are compounds or not. W. D. B. 

On Cryohydrates. G. Brunt. Gazz. chim. ItaL 37, /, 5^7^ 
(iSp 7 ). This paper is chiefly a rehash of other people’s work and is 
a mass of errors. The good points are a determination of the cryo- 
hydric curve for magnesium and zinc sulfates in aqueous solution 
and a revision of Mazotto’s figures. JV. D. B. 

Experimental Studies of Gas Hydrates. P. Villard. Ann. 
Chim. Phys. (7) n, zSg (iSpy). Nitrogen monoxid, carbon dioxid, 
sulfur dioxid, acetylene, ethylene and methyl chlorid all crystallize 
with six of water and the author generalizes from this that all gases 
crystallize with six of water in cubical cystals. In order that there 
shall be no exceptions to this rule, the haloid acids are not classed as 
gases. Roozeboom found seven of water in the sulfur dioxid com¬ 
pound ; but Villard does not accept this. The system, nitrogen 
monoxid and water, has been studied somewhat in detail, the others 
only superficially. The author proposes the following incorrect law : 
<<The hydrate has the same dissociation pressure in the solution as 
in presence of the vapor)). The mistake here is the assumption that 
the hydrate has a definite dissociation pressure when no solution is 
present. 

Ethyl chlorid, methyl iodid, methylene chlorid, chloroform, 
ethylidene chlorid, chlorethylene, ethylene chlorid, ethyl iodid, ethyl 
bromid, carbon terachlorid and carbon bisulfid all form compounds 
with water, which were not analyzed. Of great interest are the 
author’s experiments upon the effect of a so-called indifferent gas 
upon the stability of gas hydrates. The indifferent gases increase 
the pressure of the system and exert a solvent action upon the 
components. W. D. B. 

Complete Freezing-point Curves of Binary Alloys containing 
Silver or Copper together with Another Metal. C T. Jfeycock and 
F. H. Neville. Phil. Trans. 189 (A) 25 (^i8py^. Silver and copper 
give a normal curve from a qualitative point of view. With silver 
and lead or silver s^nd tin there is a curious waviness in the branch 
along which silver is solid phase. Copper and lead form two liquid 
layers, as do copper and bismuth. In the copper-tin curve there are 
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two quadruple points in addition to that at the eutectic temperature. 
It is not certain what the solid phases are ; but it is safe to assume 
that some are solid solutions. With silver and antimony there is a 
distinct break in the curve at twenty-five <<atomic percents)) of 
antimony. The curve for silver and bismuth is said to have a sim¬ 
ilar break. The systems, gold and copper, silver and thallium, were 
not studied in detail. 

Addition of gold or platinum to silver raises the freezing-point. 
The same phenomenon occurs when nickel or iron is added to copper. 
With iron and copper the freezing point soon ceases to ri.se as if the 
metals were only partially miscible and a solid solution formed the 
fourth phase at the quadruple point. For a preliminary reference to 
this paper, see this Journal, i, 312 (1897). W, D. B, 


Divariani Systems 

On the Question whether the ilolecuiar State of a Solvent 
Influences the Lowering of Pressure which Dissolved Salts effect* 

J, D, van der Waals. Kon. Akad, Wetensch, Verslag, Amsterdam^ 
1896-97, The author’s molecular theory of two-compon¬ 

ent systems, as.suming both components to consist of unchanging 
molecules, gives for the equilibrium pressures at high dilutions the 
u.sual relation — ^log fi[dn — i/(A^+ ^ relative decrease of vapor 

pressure which becomes twice as much if a molecular weight of the 
solute can form two of ions. Sniits found the values of this factor to 
pass a maximum less than 2, so van der Waals examines what 
change must occur in his ^/'-surface (and, from this, in the vapor 
pressures of dilute solutions) when x molecules of solute and 1 — x 
of solvent yield 2y ions and 3 double molecules—a total of i + r — 5*. 
Calculation of the case leads to — dlogpjdx = 2 for indefinitely 
dilute solutions. It can be shown, however, in any event, that the 
limiting value of this factor must be identical with that obtained 
from the observed freezing temperatures. To study equilibria involv¬ 
ing a solid phase one must consider rolling planes tangent simultan¬ 
eously to the ^-surface and to the <<^>line)) which in it represents 
the solid. /. T. 
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The Connection between the Laws of Boyle, Qay-Lussac, 
Joule, etc. G. Bakker. ZeiL phys. Chem. 22,5^^ (^1897), Bakker had 
shown, Ibid i7i 684, that each of the five simple gas-laws (see i» 198) 
involves the remaining four if it be assumed that p{v — b)^RT 
holds for high temperatures and low densities. Overlooking this 
assumption, Baynes asserted. Ibid 18, 355, that the result reached 
requires the assumption of a sixth law ; to which Bakker replies (1, 
198) that his assumption sufiices for the purpose. Baynes then 
shows (I, 442) that all five laws are immediate consequences of the 
assumed equation of condition ; to which Bakker now retorts that 
this equation is not assumed, save as a limiting value for the special 
conditions of high temperatures and low densities. It then follows 
that, for every temperature and volume,— 


00 



where — e +^(7' — b), and herefrom that each simple law involves 
the remaining four. /. E, T, 

Papers, from the University Laboratory of Physics at Leiden, 
on the Applications of van der Waals’s Theory of Fluids. 

I. The Critical State^ and the ^-surface for TwO’Component Sys- 
terns. Upon heating Natterer tubes to the critical temperature the 
separating surface has been observed to disappear at different tem¬ 
peratures, whence various observers have concluded that the 
Andrews-van der Waals view of the critical state is incorrect. 
Gouy had ascribed the phenomenon to the influence of gravity, and 
J. P. Kuenen—On the abnormal phenomena near the critical point, 
Verslagen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster¬ 
dam^, i893-«94, 85 ; Communications from the Laboratory of Physics 
at Leiden^, no. 8, 9—now shows independently that the variations 

‘To be hereinafter denoted by V, 

®Xo be hereinafter denoted by C 
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from theory vanish when the substance is well stirred (with an elec« 
tromagnetic stirrer). He shows further that the evaporation or 
condensation is retarded by the presence of impurities, depending 
upon whether these are chiefly in the liquid or in the vapor phase. 
•Oalitzine, in later experiments, found great differences of density 
between ether on one side of a U-tube and ether with its vapor on 
the other, when the two masses were .separated by mercury and llie 
temperatures lay above the critical. Kuenen hereupon—Some exper¬ 
iments regarding the anomalous phenomena near the critical point, 
V. 1894-95, 19 and 57 ; C. //, 1 and 24—shows this result to have 
been due to the presence of gaseous impurity, probably air. These dis¬ 
cussions and experiments are followed by a very instructive paper by 
Kuenen—On the influence of gravitation on the critical phenomena 
of simple substances and of mixtures, V, 1895-96, 41 ; C. 77, i— 
where this extremely interesting subject is carefully developed for 
one-component and two-component systems. Compare the recent 
publications of Villard. 

Another series of researches by Kuenen relates to the vaporiza¬ 
tion phenomena of binary mixtures. In his dissertation—Measure¬ 
ments concerning the surface of van der Waals for mixtures of 
carbonic acid and methyl chloride ; Leiden, 1892 ; abstracted in V, 
1891-93, 422 ; abstract translated in C. /, i ; paper expanded in 
Arch, nierl. (i) 36, 354 ; fully abstracted in Zeit, phys, Chem, ii, 38 
(1893)—Kuenen undertakes to determine isothermals for three mix¬ 
tures of COj and CH,C 1 between 25® and 160®, in order to calculate 
the constants of Clausius’s equation and with them to construct the 
volume-composition-free energy surface (the .r, ^’-surface) studied 
by van der Waals— Arch, iiferl, 34, i ; Zcit. phys. Chem. 5, 133 
(1890). He showed that the critical temperatures do not agree with 
Pawlewski’s law, and he tabulated the variations from Dalton^s law 
and the increase of pressure on mixing at constant volume. In the 
continuation of this work—On retrograde condensation and the crit¬ 
ical phenomena of mixtures of two substances, V. 1893-93, ry ; C. 
7—he points out that, according to the Waalsian theory, these binary 
mixtures fall into three groups,—^those where a separation into two 
coexisting phases is impossible, those where the lighter phase is con- 
titiuously condensed upon the heavier with rising pressure, and those 
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where < retrograde condensation) occurs. The last case is then real¬ 
ized with a mixture containing 41 pet of COj. In another paper— 
Some experiments about the connection between the two plaits in 
the surface of van der Waals for mixtures, V, i893«94, 28 ; C. 7, i — 
Kuenen discusses the form of the surface for the case where two 
liquid phases can appear, and fruitlessly seeks realization of it with 
mixtures of CHjCl and CO„ of CO^ and air (which is not a two- 
component system), and of CO, and CS,. The next publication— 
On the condensation of a mixture of two gases, V, 1894-95, 90 ; C. 
13, I—is a criticism of Duhem's chapter on the same subject in the 
third memoir of this author’s Dissolutions et MHanges. Duhem had 
concluded that for two groups of mixtures, contiguous to the two 
components, condensation below the critical temperature must be 
normal, while for the intermediate groups it may be retrograde. Fol¬ 
lowing the Waalsian theory, Kuenen shows that the condensation 
must be retrograde between two definite temperatures for all possible 
mixtures, and he upholds his priority in the prediction as well as in 
the experimental confirmation of the phenomenon. He then, fol¬ 
lowing Duhem’s method, develops the complete theory in detail and 
illustrates it by a diagram, drawn to scale, for mixtures of CO, and 
CH3CI, and he repeats (from the paper in Arch, n^erl. 26) the pre¬ 
diction that a second kind of retrograde condensation is possible, 
where compression will cause the appearance and the subsequent 
disappearance of a phase of vapor. Compare Du hem’s later paper 
in this Journal, i, 273. In the final publication of this series—On 
the condensation and the critical phenomena of mixtures of ethane and 
nitrous oxide, Phil. Mag. 40, 173 (1895); revised in C 16, i ; reprinted 
in Arch, nierl. (2) i, 24 (1897)—Kuenen shows that, considering the 
.r,t/-projection of the ^'-surface and supposing no two liquid layer 
plait to interfere, two general cases are to be distinguished ; either 
the plaitpoint lies nearer the jr-axis than does the critical point of 
contact, or the contrary is true. In the first case the condensation 
between the temperatures of these points is retrograde of the first 
kind, in the second it is retrograde of the second kind. Representa¬ 
tion in the />,/^plane will show : i, The two vapor pressure curves, 
of the components; 2, The two-branch «border curves)> for all 
successive two-phase mixtures ; 3, The plaitpoint curve, connect- 
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ing the critical points of the components and supplying the envelope 
of the border curves. Experiments with and N^O failed to 

show the retrograde condensation of the second kind, but they did 
exhibit some mixtures with critical points lying below those for the 
components, and some with critical points lying outside the region 
between the two vapor pressure curves, so that the plaitpoint curve 
midway in its course cuts the higher vapor pressure curve. Exhaust¬ 
ive discussion of the peculiarities of this case conclude the paper. 

2. Low Temperatures, In an early investigation, published 
by the Amsterdam Academy in 1881 and recently reprinted—General 
theory of the fluid state, Vcrhand, Amst. Akad, 21, (1881); Afr/i, 
fiSerl, 3o, loi (1896)—H. K. Onnes, the present head of the Leiden 
laboratory, was concerned with developing the isotherms of fluids, 
by employing the kinetic theory with especial assumption of the sim¬ 
ilarity of molecules and of their motions. From simple assumptions, 
and abandoning the constancy of the b of van der Waals’s equation, 
he finds 

R{i 4 at) (/ 4- alv‘){v — rw) 

m being the total volume occupied by the molecules, r the ratio 
blm for all substances, and x ^ function of the collisions. From this 
isotherm he then derives the critical data and the reduced form of 
the isotherm. He deduces then, in another way, from his funda¬ 
mental principle of similarity, that the ratios of corresponding pres¬ 
sures, volumes and temperatures are those of the critical values of 
these variables, and in a similar line of argument he concludes that 
the reduced vapor pressure curve is the same for all substances. The 
equation which he finds is, for x^ i, identical with that of van der 
Waals. Part II of the paper elaborates the idea that, for different 
substances, the similarity of the isotherms is the expression of the 
similarity of the molecular motions, and from the principle he 
derives the further results that the capillarity constants, the coeffi¬ 
cients of viscosity and the coefficients of heat-conductivity of two 
liquids in corresponding states stand in constant ratios, which are 
expressible in terms of the molecular constants. 

Onnes’s studies of the law of corresponding states indicated the 
desirability of investigating the dependence of the Waalsian a and b 
upon volume and temperature, for which purpose substances with 
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widely separated critical teinperatures should be examined, and 
whereby also disturbances due to chemical changes and to the mobil¬ 
ity of the parts of molecules would be expected to be minimized. 
Tliis led 'him to the development of a < cryogenic laboratory»—On 
the cryogenic laboratory at Leiden and on the production of very 
low temperatures, V. 1894-95, ^64; C. 14, i—where physical ex¬ 
periments could be conducted in liquid baths at low temperatures, 
aud where in particular the isotherms of tlie more permanent gases, 
especially hydrogen, could be studied. The installation comprises 
three cycles, one of methyl chlorid for temperatures from — 23° to 
— 70°, one of ethylene reaching from — 103° to — 140°, and one 
of oxygen for temperatures below — 182°. The apparatus for each 
cycle forms a closed whole, to avoid waste of material, and the three 
can be connected into a continuously working cascade for the pro¬ 
duction of baths of liquid oxygen. Onnes hopes eventually to decant 
liquid hydrogen—Remarks on the liquefaction of hydrogen, on ther¬ 
modynamical similarity and on the use of vacuum vessels, V. 
1895-96; C. 2j, I ;—in discussing the problem he considers how the 
necessary constructions may be deduced from the action of a model 
working with oxygen, using for this his theorem (see thhriegMrale 
above) that in corresponding states the molecular motions of all 
substances are dynamically similar. The rest of the paper treats 
Linde’s method, the work of Dewar and the construction of vacuum 
receptacles. A curious feature of this subject is a report by the 
Amsterdam Academy—Report of the commission on the danger of 
the presence of compressed gases in the physical laboratory at 
Leiden, V. 1896-97,3—to the Dutch government, concerning formal 
complaints that dangerous explosions might occur in the new cryo¬ 
genic laboratory. After due examination, and correspondence with 
the heads of similar laboratories—Dewar, Olszewski, Pictet, etc .,— 
it was reported that such fears were ill-founded. There remain for 
mention Onnes’s completed thermometric appliances—On the meas¬ 
urement of very low temperatures, I and II, V, 1896-97, 37 and 79— 
these consisting of a constant-volume hydrogen thermometer and of 
a copper-Oesman silver thermoelement. /. E. T. 
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On the Complete Calorimetric Study of a Salt. E. Monnei, 
Th^sCy Bordeaux, i8gy. Determinations of the heats of solution and 
of hydration of both hydrated and anhydrous sodium acetate, 
together with the heats of dilution of the (aqueous) solutions and 
the specific heats of the solid salts and of their solutions. The tab¬ 
ulated results are expressed analytically and represented by curves. 

/ E. T, 

On the Influence of Water on the Solubility of Some Com¬ 
pounds in Ether. H, Schiff. Zeit. phys, Chem, 23, yyy 
Phloretin is much more .soluble in aqueous ether than in ether or 
water alone. The data were originally published in Liebig’s Annalen, 
229, 371 (1885). W, D, B. 

A Study of Ferric Hydroxide in Precipitation. K J. Hall. 
Am. Chem. Jour. 19>5^2 If we add less than the theoretical 

amount of caustic potash necessary for precipitation to a vSolution of 
ferric vSulfate, this latter salt is occluded ; otherwise potassium 
hydroxid is carried down. There is a strong suggestion of quantita¬ 
tive relations ; but the experiments are by no means conclusive in 
respect to this point. When ferric chlorid is used, less iron salt is 
occluded. The reviewer regrets the appearance of the phrase 
((mechanical inclusion)). W. D. B, 


Velocities 

On Irreversible Processes, I. O. Wiedehurg, Wied. Ann. 6i» 
705 (/cS’py). It is desirable to extend the thermodynamics of reversi¬ 
ble processes, which describe only equilibria, to actual processes 
which occur with finite velocities. We now employ a special ele¬ 
mentary law for each kind of phenomenon, but the similarity of these 
laws incites us to seek a uniform formal description of all velocities ; 
such a formulation the author presents in the present paper. He 
recalls that for the inner energy E in reversible changes 

dE-^-- 2 IdM, (III) 

W’here the M's are characteristic quantity-coordinates, as entropy,. 
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volume, electrical quantity, elc.\ from which equation are derivable 
< thermodynamic relations > of the form 

-bmM' = d/'/SJ/. (7) 

These relations of symmetry lead him to write the n equations of 
condition relating the 2« variables M and /, in the form 

dI=--iMlm +XdM’ ) 

dr ^ n'dM' A-XdM. j ^ ^ 

He then considers any reversible or irreversible changes, and first 
postulates a conservation law— 


dM^ + dM^ — o , 


which shall hold even for the entropy. The time-rates of transfer 
between two bodies are then 


rf£/, __ _ dM, 

dt dt 


(10) 


and the author writes for the energy taken up by a body {%) in unit 
time 

.dM, . ..JdM\ . , 

u.) 

whence, by (10), for both bodies 


{iV,+ fV,) 


dM, 

dt 


4 -/. 


(13) 


the familiar velocity equation, the author’s ((intensity lawn; equa¬ 
tion (11) is evidently chosen to correspond with this result. JViss, 
generalized resistance, the name indicating that with given 
the velocity falls as JVj^ + rises. From 7/ and (10) 

we get 



which shows that the energy taken up in a change of depends 
upon the parameters which determine the of the other body. For 
heat conduction, (13) and (14) become 

d'Q = - W.idSJdtydt, (17) 
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of which (16) is really Fourier’s equation, and (17) contains Claus¬ 
ius’s inequality 

d'Q < ; 

{17) is given as the complete expression of the second law. 

Just as de^ IdM, for reversible processes, is generalized [equa¬ 
tion (ii)] by adding a quadratic term, wSo are the equations of condi¬ 
tion (8) for reversible changes, generalized— 

dl ^ }jLdM -j- \dM' + . . . 

becoming cdl — dM + gdM' 4 . . . 

where, to simplify the physical interpretation, the (probably con¬ 
stant) factors are .so chosen that the coefficient of dM is unity and 
the sign of (dMjdfy is negative. The equation asserts the change of 
every intensity to depend both upon the change and the velocity of 
the change ; it is illustrated by application to the torsion of a cylinder. 

The author thinks it unfortunate that in the historical develop¬ 
ment of heat theory the idea of thermal quantity was not reserved 
for the quantity-coordinate, the entropy. An important outstanding 
problem is the dependence of the < resistences > upon the factors of 
the above equations of condition. J. E, T. 

Velocity of Urea Formation in Aqueous Alcohol. /. Walker 
and S, A, Kay, Jour. Chcm. Soc. 7** By making sim¬ 

ultaneous determinations of the chemical composition and electrical 
conductivity of the solutions, the authors were able to use the change 
in the latter as a means of measuring the change in the former. 
The addition of ethyl alcohol increa.ses the reaction velocity, though 
decreasing the disvsociation. Methyl alcohol, acetone, glycol, glyc- 
erol and cane sugar increase the reaction velocity. The reviewer 
would suggest that the question of the influence of the solvent on 
the reaction velocity would probably be simplified if we were to take 
into account the relative solubilities of the reacting subtances in the 
solvent. It seems almost certain that the reaction velocity will be 
higher if the original substances are sparingly soluble in the solvent 
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and the decomposition products very soluble. Of course, in general> 
the case will not be as simple as this ; but it is by work along this 
line that the problem will be solved. 

For any given mixture of alcohol and water a good constant 
was obtained when the reverse transformation of urea into cyanate 
was taken into account as well as the change in the dissociation of 
the cyanate. W. D, B. 

On the influence of Pressure on Reaction Velocity in Homo¬ 
geneous Liquid Systems. A, Bogojmvlensky and G, Tammann. 
Zeit, phys, Chem, 23, ly (iSgy), In order to show that the effect of 
pressure is less with a strong acid than with a weak acid, the authors 
studied the catalysis of methyl acetate by hydrochloric acid and acetic 
acid. An increase of pressure of five hundred atmospheres in¬ 
creased the constant some twenty percent in the first case and about 
thirty-seven percent in the second case. With methyl acetate and 
ammonia the same increase of pressure increased the constant forty to 
ninety percent, depending on the concentration. The theoretical 
treatment is marred by the assumption that the active mass of a non¬ 
electrolyte is but a small fraction of its total mass. W. D. B, 

Explosion of Chlorine Peroxide with Carbonic Oxide. H, B, 

Dixon and E. J, Russel/, Jour, Cheni. Soc, 7L 6oy {iSgy), When a 
dried mixture of chlorin peroxid and carbonic oxid is made to ex¬ 
plode the carbonic oxid is not burned completely to carbon dioxid. 
From this the authors conclude that nascent oxygen is not percept¬ 
ibly more active than oxygen gas. W, D, B, 

An Attempt to cause Helium or Argon to pass through Red- 
hot Palladium, Platinum or Iron. W, Ramsay and M, W, Trav* 
ers. Chem, News, 75, 253 / Proc, Roy, Soc, {i8py). No transpiration 
could be observed at the temperature of the blow pipe, 900® or 950®C. 

/. E, T. 

Electromotive Forces 

On the npasurement of Polarization Capacities* C, M, Gor¬ 
don, Wied, Ann, 61, /, (/<?p7). The method has already been referred 
to, this Journal it 323 (1897). It is suitable only for low current. 
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densities. The capacity is independent of the period for oscillations 
of 5000-10000 per second. The capacity of mercury electrodes was 
found to vary nearly proportionally to the concentration of mercury 
as ion. With platinum electrodes the capacity is a function of the 
occluded hydrogen or oxygen as well as of the concentration of the 
electrolyte. To many the most interesting feature of the paper 
will be the respectful recognition of Warburg’s theories upon potential 
differences. W, D. B. 

Reply to Nernst. A. //. Bucherer. Elektrochem, Zeit, 4, 70 
In considering a particular reversible cycle Bucherer omit¬ 
ted all reference to the heat of vaporization of zinc, because Ost- 
wald’s treatment of the relation between heat of ionization and 
change of electrolytic solution pressure wdth the temperature leads to 
results not in accordance with the fundamental principles of thermo¬ 
dynamics. This letter tries to show the fallacy in Ostwald’s treat¬ 
ment ; but ignores entirely the main question, why Bucherer should 
make mistakes deliberately because he thinks Ostwald has made one 
unconsciously. The difficulty in the Ostwald-Bucherer discussion 
seems to be the assumption that heat is evolved when zinc passes 
from the state of metal into that of ion. W. D. B, 


Electrolysis and Elcdrolyiif Dissociation 

Remark upon a Paper by Messrs Stroud and Henderson* 

F. Neesen, Verh, phys. Ges, Berlin, 16, j^j The method of 

Stroud and Henderson, for measuring electrolytic resistances with 
constant currents, this Journal i, 450, is identical with that described 
by Neesen in Wied. Ann. 23, 482 (1884). J, E. T. 

On the Internal Resistance of Voltaic Cells. E, Haagn. Zeit. 
phys, Ghent. 23, gy (rSg^). The method consists in placing two 
condensers of known capacities in the Wheatstone’s bridge, a known 
and variable resistance forming the third side while the cell to be 
studied occupies the fourth side. For cells with low polarization 
capacity, Gordon’s method, this Journal i» 323 (1897), should be 
employed. Measurements with various cells showed that the inter- 
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nal resistance varies but slightly with the amount Of current passing. 
This is in flat contradiction with Streintz’s measurements, which 
latter are unquestionably wrong. The internal resistances of several 
accumulators were also determined, both when being charged and 
discharged. W. D, B, 

Physical-chemtcai Basis and Employment of Cataphoresis 
In riedicine. /?. Mewes. Elekirochem, Zeit. 4, {iSgy), By cata¬ 
phoresis is meant the transfer of the solution by the electric current as 
opposed to the migration of the ions. There is no justification for 
the assumption that, by cataphoresis, substances can be carried 
through diaphragms which they can not pass by difiusion. This par¬ 
ticular paper is merely a brief sketch of a book on cataphoresis by 
Max Aker-Blom of Finland. W. D, B, 

Contribution to the Study of the Electrical Resistance of 
Solutions as a Function of Pressure and Temperature. 5 . Lus- 
Sana, Nuovo Cimento, (4) 5fJS7 • The change of the logarithm 

of the resistance with the change of temperature increases with in¬ 
creasing dilution tending toward the same limiting value for all elec¬ 
trolytes as was first stated by Kohlrausch. The limiting value 
decreases with rising temperature. At constant temperature increase 
of pressure decreases the resistance as had previously been found by 
Fanjung. The author’s measurements cover a range of one thous¬ 
and atmospheres pressure. IV, D, B, 

On the Preparation of Thallium by Electrolysis. F, Foerster, 
Zeit. anorg, Chem, 15, 7/ {iSgy), The author electrolyses thallium 
sulfate between platinum and copper electrodes with a current den¬ 
sity at the cathode of 1,3-1.5 amperes per square decimeter and a 
potential difference of about 3.5 volts. W, D, B, 

Contribution to the Quantitative Electrolysis of the Heavy 
rietals. L, Wolman, Zeit, Elektrechemie, 3, 557 (iSg^). Tables 
showing the results obtained by electrolytic precipitation of silver, 
copper, lead, manganese, zinc, cobalt and nickel; also analytical data 
for the separaition of copper from nickel or zinc or from both these 
metals ; for the separation of cadmium from zinc ; of lead from zinc, 
silver or copper, and of silver from copper. IV. D, B. 
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Quantitative Determination of Nitric Acid by Electrolysis. 

K. Ulsch, Zeit, Elektrochemie, 54-6 The cathode is a large 

spiral of copper wire which is heated in the gas flame to a dull red 
and then plunged into cold water. The anode is platinum. To the 
solution of nitric acid or a nitrate sulfuric acid is added and elec¬ 
trolysis is carried on with 4 volts and current density 1.47. No 
hydrogen is evolved until about ninety percent of the nitrate has 
been carried over into ammonia. Some ten minutes after the hydro¬ 
gen begins to appear, the reduction is complete. An excess of sulfuric 
acid and the absence of chlorids are two essential features. W. D. B, 


Structure Phenomena 

The Emissivity of Certain fletais for Rontgen Rays. 

W. Kaufman, Verh. phys. Ges, Berlm^ 16, 116 (/<?p7). The deter¬ 
minations were made by exposing photographic plates to A‘-light 
reflected from polished metal surfaces. Rising emissivity was found 
in the order Al, Fe, [Ni. Cu, Sn, Zn], Ag, [Cd, Pt, Pb, U], the 
order in the brackets remaining uncertain. The order is not that of 
the combining weights ; it could not be compared with that of the 
absorptivity for lack of sufiicient data with regard to the latter. The 
rays are absorbed by a given metal to the same degree no matter from 
what metal they are emitted. /. E, T, 

Permeability to X-Rays. J, Waddell, Chem, News^ 75* 26^ 
(/<5*P7) . All elements whose combining weights are less than 30 are 
more permeable than those whose combining weights are above 40 ; 
the intermediate elements ((fill the transition space imperfectly >>. 

/. E. T. 

The Chemical Action of Light. J, Gibson, Zeit, phys, Chem, 23, 
349 (/<yp7). The author cites instances to show that the action of light 
always produces a change to a system which conducts electricity 
better than the initial one. W, D, B, 

Yellow Light for the Polariscope. F, Dupont, Bull, Soc, Chim, 
Paris, 11^384 (1897), Sodium chlorid and tribasic sodium phosphate, 
melted together in nearly molecular proportions, melt more readily 
than sodium chlorid, the mixture does not decrepitate and it gives a 
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remarkably steady and brilliant light. For observations with the 
polariscppe it is immensely^supericr tp common salt. /. E. T. 

On the Change with the Temperature of the Coefficients of 
Elasticity of Various Glasses. A, Winkelmann. Wied, Ann,t\^ 105 
{i3p7). Presence of sodium and potassium increase the temperature- 
coefficient while boric acid decreases it. No quantitative relations 
could be found. W, D. B. 

Experiments on Fluid Viscosity. A, Mallock, PhiL Trans, 187 
{i8g6). Measurements of the*moment transmitted, by fluid 
viscosity, across the annular space between two concentric cylinders, 
one of which revolves while the other is .stationary. W, D, B, 

Surface Tension of Salt Solutions. H, Sentis. Jour, de Phys, 
(j) 6, rSj {rSgy). If F\s the surface tension of the salt solution ; 
f that of water at the same temperature ; u the volume of 100 react¬ 
ing weights of water ; v that of the mixture of 100 — n reacting 
weights of water and u reacting weights of anhydrous salt, the 
author finds the relation : 


F 



100 —n 
100 


/+ 


where ^ is independent of the temperature, between 0° and 30°, and 
9 \n is practically constant for .salts which crystallize in the anhy¬ 
drous form. From other experiments the author concludes that the 
contact angle with water is zero when the walls are thoroughly 
wetted but that this is not so if the wall be allowed to dry. W, D, B, 
Papers, from the University Laboratory of Physics at Leiden, 
on Capillarity. Because of the prominent part played by capillarity 
in van der Waals’s theory of fluids a considerable attention has been 
given to this subject in Onnes's laboratory. L. M. J. Stoel—Meas¬ 
urements on the influence of temperature on the viscosity of fluids 
between the boiling-point and the critical state, Dissertation, Leiden, 
1891 ; V,^ 1891, (Feb.) ; Pkysik, Revue, i, 513 (1892) ; C,^ 2, i-—early 
supplied the hitherto lacking measurements between boiling temper¬ 
ature and the critical point, finding for methyl chlorid that the times 


denotes Kon. Akad. Wetensch. Verslagen, Amsterdam ; see p. 688. 
denotes Comm. Lab. Phys. Leiden; see p. 688, 
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of transpiration in tubes satisfy the relation /up' const., where 
= coefficient of viscosity under the vapor pressure p This was 
followed by work in which E. C. de Vries—Measurements on the 
influence of temperature on the capillary elevation of ether between 
the critical state and the boiling point of ethylene, Dissertation, 
Leiden, 1893 \ *^ 9^*93 (Feb.); C 6 , i ; Arch, n^erl. 28, 210 — 

measured the capillarity of ether from — loo"^ to the critical point, 
finding the capillary rise to be a linear function of the temperature. 
The observed surface energy does not agree with the formula of 
Edtvos. In subsequent work by M. de Haas—Measurements con^ 
cerning the coefficient of viscosity of methyl chloride in absolute 
measure between the boiling-pointand the critical state, Dissertation, 
Leiden, 1894 ; V. 1893-94, 123; C 12, i—Stoel’s relative numbers 
for the coefficient of vi.scosity were replaced by absolute values. Com¬ 
pare the work of Heydweiller. These results enabled Onnes—The 
coefficient of viscosity for fluids in corresponding states, V. 1893-94, 
126 ; C. 12, 9—to test, near the critical temperature, his relation* be¬ 
tween the. coefficients of viscosity of two liquids, here CH3CI and 
CO2, at corresponding temperatures, A satisfactory agreement was 
found, A subsequent note—On the coefficient of viscosity of liquids 
in corresponding states according to calculations of Dr. M. de Haas, 
V. 1894-95, 62 ; C. 12, 12—contains this comparison for over fifty 
organic compounds, whose coefficients of viscosity had been calcu¬ 
lated by de Haas ; the agreement is good for the aliphatic esters, but 
bad for their alcohols and acids. About this time van der Waals 
worked out his thermodynamic theory of capillarity—Thermo¬ 
dynamic theory of capillarity under the assumption of continuous 
changes of density, Verhand. Amst. Akad.; Arch. NierL 28, 121 ; 
Zeit.phys. Chem. I 3 » <557 {1894). His results furnished the vStarting 
point for J. Verschaffelt’s measurements—Measurements concerning 
the capillary ascension of liquefied gases, V. 1895-96 (June); C iS, 
I —with CO2 and NjO. The surface energy o' could be represented 
by van der Waals’s equation 

where m is the reduced temperature and A and B are constants in- 


*See page 691. 
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dependent of the nature of the liquid. A and B were shown to 
hold constant for five other liquids also. According to the theory 
the temperature derivative of the surfece energy should remain 
the same function of the temperature ; at temperatures not near 
the critical it is in fact constant. This work was continued with 
CO,—Measurements on capillary ascension of liquefied carbonic acid 
near the critical temperature, F. 1896-Q7, 94 ; C 2S, i,—with which 
the density differences for the liquid and vapor were shown to be 

The derivative, of the logarithm, with respect to log(/' — m) rises o 
nearly the theoretical value for the critical point, and the correspond¬ 
ing derivative of the surface energy rises, after passing a minimum, 
to nearly its theoretical value there. In connection with all this 
compare the work of Ramsay and Shields. Verschaffelt’s latest 
paper—'On capillary ascension between two concentric cylindrical 
tubes, F. 189^-97* 175; €,32, I—recalls that in his measurements 
with CO,, which w’ere made in a capillary tube within a wide enclos¬ 
ing tube, he had assumed the meridian section of the ring-shaped 
surface to be nearly an ellipse. The sufficiency of this assumption 
was then tested by finding the corresponding correction for outer 
tubes of various diameters, which, using CHjCl, gave very satisfac¬ 
tory results. The latest publications of these series are by A. van 
Eldik—Measurements of the capillary ascension of the liquid phase 
of a mixture of two substances in equilibrium with the vapor phase, 
F. 1897-98, 18 and 74—whose work is related to Kuenen’s studies 
on the dependence of the Waalsian constants upon the composition, 
as well as to Verschaffelt’s measurements of capillarity. The varia¬ 
tion of the capillary rise with changing pressure at constant temper¬ 
ature, for mixtures of meth}"! chlorid with ethylene, was determined 
at 10° and again at 23°, the pressures ranging from about 4 atm to 
the plaitpoint pressure in each case—nearly sixty atmospheres. Two 
curves show the change of height with pressure in each case, they 
intersect at 42.5 atm ; the curve for methyl chlorid itself is also given. 
The behavior of such binary systems is supposed to resemble that of 
the non-normal Stibstances under the van der Waals theory, whicli 
are supposed to be mixtures of simple and multiple molecules. 

/. E. T, 
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Papers, from the University Laboratory of Physics at Leiden, 
on the Applications of Lorentz’s Electromagnetic Theory of 
Light. 

1. Magnetic Rotation. In his elctromagnetic optical theory 
H. A. Lorentz supposes light to proceed from the electrical vibration 
of light-ions. He supposes every light vibration to be composed of 
a right and a left circularly polarized ion vibration, different in phase 
and in amplitude, and that the ions are held in equilibrium by cen¬ 
tripetal forces whose amount determines the velocity of the circular 
vibration. In a magnetic field the ions are then acted upon by an 
electrodynamic force, perpendicular to the magnetic force and to the 
momentary ion-velocity, so that, depending upon the direction of 
the circular motion, the centripetal force is either helped or hin¬ 
dered and the velocities of the two circularly polarized rays are made 
different,— i. e a ray parallel to the magnetic force would get a rota¬ 
tion of its plane of polarization. L. H. Siertsema— V. 1893-94, 31 ; 
C. 7, 9. V. 1894-95, 230 ; C /5, 14. V. 1895-96, 294 and 317 ; C. 
24., I and 12. V. 1896-97, 131 and 132 ; C. 31, i and 5. V. 
1896-97, 305 ; C. J5, I. V. 1897-98, 24 ; C. 38, i—has long worked 
upon the experimental confirmation of this theory, using chiefly 
oxygen under about 100 atm pressure. Other gases were examined 
also, and much time was required for questions of dispersion, etc. 
For low concentrations, only, the natural rotation of solutions of 
cane sugar was found to change in proportion to the pressures, and 
the conclusion was reached that the variation of specific rotation, 
through change of pressure or of concentration or through addition 
of a salt, is more complicated than is assumed in the hypothesis of 
Tammann. In 1896 Onnes—K 1895-96, 31 1 ; C. 23, i—described 
an ingenious device for reading illuminated scales, which has been 
employed in the above and in many other important researches. 

2. Kerr Effect. In order to get a measurable magnetic rotation 
in gases the length of tube must be considerable. In magnetic 
metals, indeed, the rotation is great, but the transparency is slight. 
To avoid these difficulties R. Sissingh undertook a study of the rela¬ 
ted Kerr's phenomenon, i. e. rotation upon reflection from a magnetic 
surface. The theoretical relation between the two, as outlined by 
lorentz and elaborated by van Loghem (1883), is as follows : The 
motion of the ions in the reflecting surface must be made up of mo- 
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tions which correspond to those in the incident and reflected rays and 
to those in the refracted ray ; the peculiarities of the transmitt^ 
light must therefore appear also in that which is reflected. But, the 
velocities and absorptions of the right and of the left vibrations be¬ 
ing changed differently by the electromagnetic force, it follows that 
with parallel, linear polarized light, the reflected ray has one com¬ 
ponent polarized like the incident ray, and another—the magneto¬ 
optic component—polarized perpendicularly thereto. This compon¬ 
ent must have a definite small amplitude and a definite phase differ¬ 
ent from that of ordinary reflected light, and it causes on the whole 
a rotation of the reflected light—the Kerr effect. Sissingh—-Disserta¬ 
tion, Leiden, 1885 \ C. i,i ; Arch. neerL 20, 171. Verh. Akad. Amst. 
1890 ; C. I ; IVied. Ann. 42, 115 (1891) ; Phil. Mag. 5, 3 L 293 
(1891)—measured this phenomenon accurately, finding for iron a 
phase difference varying from the theoretical, the variation being 
independent of the angle of incidence. P. Zeeman— V. i892-93» 19 
and 58 ; C. 5, i and 7 ; Arch. nSerl.'rj^ 252, (1893). *^3-94* 82 ; 

C. 8, I. V. 1893-94, T74 ; C /o, I. V. 1894-95, 221 and 230; C. 75, 
I and 13—and C. H. Wind— V. 1893-94, 116 ; C, p, i—thereafter 
found the same thing for Ni and Co as well as for Fe, Zeeman inci¬ 
dentally showing— V. 1895-96, 116; C. 20, i—that the refractive index 
of Pt does not change with the temperature. Wind then brought 
the theory into harmony with the observations, by supposing that the 
electrodynamic force is not the same for the ions whose motion effects 
electrical conductivity, as for those whose motion gives Maxwell’s 
displacement currents. He concluded further that magnetization 
perpendicular to the surface of incidence, as well as magnetization 
parallel thereto, should give a magneto-optic effect, and he assigned 
the sign and amount of the new effect. This forecast was thereupon 
confirmed by Zeeman— V. 1896-97, 103; C. i. There remain 
two papers by Wind— V. 1897-98, 92—and by Lorentz— V. 1897-98, 
94—giving theoretical deductions of formulas for the dispersion of 
magnetic rotation in dielectrics. 

3. Damping of Waves. Cohn and Zeeman.— V. i895'^6, 108 ; 
C j?7, I ; Wied. Ann.ST^ 15(1896)—proved that electrical waves, 
of frequency from 27 to 97 millions, show no dispersion in water, and 
that their refractive index is the square root of the dielectric con¬ 
stant, Zeeman then— V. 1895-96, 148 and 188 ; C 22, 1 and 10. 
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i896*>97, 133 ; C, 30, i—showed that electrical waves are damped in 
aqueous electrolytes, that solutions of equal conductivity absorb 
alike vibrations of the same period, that with given wave length the 
coefl 5 cient of absorption is approximately proportional to the square 
root of the conductivity, and that increasing both wave length and 
conductivity in the vSame ratio leaves the absorption unaltered. 

4. Magnetization and Emission. Zeeman’s studies on the Kerr 
effect led him to try the effect of strong magnetic fields upon the 
emission of light ; he found such fields to broaden the spectrum lines 
of incatidescent sodium vapor, and he .saw in this an effect of the 
electrodynamic force in changing the periods of the right and the 
left ions. Lorentz, in this manner, predicted that the edges of the 
broadened line must be polarize.! in a definite way, which Zeeman 
confirmed— V, 1896-97, 18r and 242 ; C. jj, i and 9; Arch neerL 
(2) !♦ 44 (1897) ; Phil. Mag. (5) 43» 226 (1897) 5 Astrophys. Jour. 5, 
332 (1897). E. v'ati Aubel then stated— V 1896-97, 356 —that 
C. Fievez had earlier found emission spectra to be modified by mag¬ 
netism, and had thought reversals were produced ; he observed no 
modification of absorption spectra. Hereupon A. A. Michelson— 
Astrophys. Jour. 6, 48 (1897)—using his interferometer, found the 
magnetization to separate the Na, the red and the green Cd and the 
green Hg lines each into two components of equal intensity, and 
with almost no broadening in the first two cases. With the double 
lines of H, Ei and T 1 he found further separation, with slight broad¬ 
ening. With Na the broadening disappeared when the light was 
parallel with the magnetic field. Fievez’s reversals apparently do 
not occur. 

5. Hall Effect. When the electrical conductivity of a metal is 
ascribed to the transfer of charges by moving ions, it is seen that in 
a magnetic field the electrodynamic force will displace each ion and 
thus rotate the potential surfaces, ThivS effect is measured by the 
Hall coefficient. Measurements of the effect with Bi and Sb, includ¬ 
ing observation of a temperature coefficient, of a dissymmetry—the 
effect having different strengths for opposite directions of magnetiz¬ 
ing—and of its variation with resistance and crytalline state, and the 
proof that the resistance of Bi in a magnetic field does vary in differ¬ 
ent directions, have been made by A. Lebret— V. 1894-95, 238 ; C 
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75, 28. K iS94*^5» 284 and 292 ; C. 19, i and 17. Dissertation, 
Deiden, 1895 ; 10^ ; C. 19^ 26 —and by E. van* Ever- 

dingen Jr.— F. 1896-97, 47 and 51 ; C. 26, i and 10. F 1896-97, 492 
and 494. F 1897-98, 68. /. E. 7 \ 

On the Dielectric Constant of Ice and Alcohol at very Low 
Temperatures* y. Deiuar and J. A, Fleming. Proc. Roy. Soc. 61, 2 
(rdp';). For water at about zero, the dielectric constant seems to 
have a value of 80, which is independent of the frequency of dis¬ 
charge. This is not the case with ice, the value just below zero 
being about 78 when using very slow oscillations and about 2.0 when 
using oscillations having a frequency of some millions per second. 
The authors have determined the dielectric constant for ice at low 
temperatures with 124 oscillations per second. At —130.7® they 
find 11.6 and at — 198.0 only 2.83. From the curve it would appear 
that at the absolute zero the value would be 2.0. Alcohol at — 185® 
gives 3.12. The condenser consisted of three concentric brass tubes 
and a galvanometer was used to measure its capacity. Measure¬ 
ments are also given for the variations of the resistance of an ice or 
alcohol condenser at low temperatures. IV. D. B. 

On a Method of Determining the Dielectric Constants of 
Solids. H. Starke. Verb. phys. Ges. Berlin^ 15, 69 ; Wied. Ann. 60, 
629 {1S97). The method consists in mixing two liquids in such pro¬ 
portions that the mixture has the same dielectric constant as the 
solid under investigation. The dielectric constant of the solution 
can then be determined in the ordinary way. Data are given for 
glasses, woods and some miscellaneous solids. IV. D. B. 

Conductivity of Carbon for Heat and Electricity* L. Cellier. 
Wied. Ann. (189^). It was shown by H. F. Weber in 1880 

that, for any metal, the ratio of the coefficient of conductivity for 
heat to the electrical conductivity is a linear function 

KJK.^a^bc,, 

with constant coefficients, of the heat capacity of the unit volume. 
In the present paper this ratio is determined experimentally for rods 
and prisms of graphite, of arc carbon and of gas-retort carbpn ; it 
was found to vary from 1.8 X lo* to 53.7 X lo*, from which was con¬ 
cluded that Weber* s relation holds only for metals, - /. E. 71 



THE ELECTROLYSIS'AND ELECTROLYTIC CONDUCTIV¬ 
ITY OF CERTAIN SUBSTANCES DISSOLVED 
IN LIQUID AMMONIA 


BY HAMILTON P. CADY 

The remarkable similarity existing between certain crystalline 
salts containing water of crystallization and similar salts containing 
ammonia, has suggested the idea that perhaps water and ammonia 
might be analogous in some of their other properties. Acting on 
this suggestion it was thought best to test the dissociative power of 
liquid ammonia, on dissolved substances. 

The only record that could be found of any work Ijearing 
directly on this subject, was a statement by Dr. L. Bleekrode,‘ that 
liquid ammonia was a good conductor of electricity, and that while 
the current was passing the liquid turned blue, and became colorless 
again when the current ceased, Weyl,'* and G. Gore,'* investigated 
the action of various substances, dissolved in liciuid ammonia, upon 
each other, but they seem not to have tried the conductivity of such 
solutions. 

The liquid anhydrous ammonia used in the following experi¬ 
ments, was the ordinary commercial ammonia used in the manufac¬ 
ture of ice, and proved to be of sufficient purity for the purpose. 
The experiments were made in vacuum-jacketed tCvSt tubes, which 
were made in our laboratory by Prof. E. C. Franklin, and answered 
admirably for the purpose. This may be illustrated by the fact that 
15 cc. would not all evaporate inside of three hours, at the ordinary 
temperature. The test tubes were fitted with a doubly-bored cork 
stopper, through one of the holes of which the ammonia was led in, 


*Phil. Mag. [5] 5, 584 (1878). 

“Pugg. Ann. laif 601; 1213,350(1864), 
3 Froc. Roy. Soc, ao, 441 (1872), 
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while the uncondensed gas was allowed to escape through a long 
glass tube, inserted into the other opening and bent at right angles. 
This arrangement protected the ammonia from moisture while it was 
being drawn from the cylinder. During the experiment the ammo¬ 
nia was protected by a calcium chloride tube, filled with soda lime. 

The electrodes used in the experiments on electrolysis, were 
simply platinum plates held in position by glass rods, fused to the 
leading-in wires. When pure ammonia was submitted to the action 
of a battery of six storage cells having a potential of 12 Volts, no 
signs of a current could be detected. Even with a potential of no 
Volts and electrodes i cm. apart, and having an area of 25 square 
cm., only a few hundredths of an ampere passed through. The liquid 
did not turn blue, but simply boiled vigorously. If however a small 
quantity of a soluble salt be added to the ammonia the solution be¬ 
comes an excellent conductor, and in the case of the sodium or 
potassium salts, the solution turns blue, if the no volt current be 
used, but it becomes colorless again when the current is shut oflF. 

This furnishes an explanation for the difference between these 
results and those obtained by Dr. Bleekrode, 1 . c. His ammonia 
was prepared as follows : ((The chlorides of silver and calcium were 
saturated with the gas ; and with them quicklime and sodium were 
enclosed in the condensation tube, in order, on expelling the gas by 
heating, to remove the last traces of water. The separated liquid 
ammonia was several times poured back over the sodium, by invert¬ 
ing the tube, and redistilled)). Evidently the ammonia had become 
contaminated with some of the sodium hydroxide, formed by the 
action of water on sodium. This makes a solution that conducts 
readily and the sodium set free at the cathode dissolves, forming a 
bright blue solution, the color disappearing when the current is shut 
off. Dr. Bleekrode ascribed the blue coloration to the formation of 
free ammonium, NH^, according to the reaction 2NH, NH,,. 

Weyl 1 . c. describes the formation of ammonium by the action 
of a solution of sodium upon ammonium chloride or sulphate. He 
obtained a bright blue liquid that rapidly decomposed into ammo¬ 
nia and hydrogep. Since the solution of sodium in ammonia is also 
bright blue, it would appear to be difficult to say just when the color 
^as due to sodium and when it was caused by free ammonium. If 
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an excess of ammonium bromide or iodide, both of which are very 
soluble in ammonia, be added to a solution of sodium in that mens- 
trum, the blue color is instantly destroyed, and at the same time 
hydrogen is evolved. With ammonium chloride or sulphate the 
action is the same only slower, as these salts are not very soluble 
in ammonia. 

If an electric current of no volts be passed through a solution 
of an ammonium salt in ammonia, there is a violent evolution of gas, 
but no signs of a blue coloration. In neither of these experiments 
could any evidence of a blue coloration that might be ascribed to the 
presence of free ammonium, be detected. 

If a current of varying strength, up to no volts be passed 
through solutions of salts of silver, copper, or barium, the metals 
are deposited upon the cathode,but there is no sign of a blue color. 
If sodium be added to a solution of one of these salts the metal is 
precipitated but no blue color appears until an excess of sodium is 
present. Weyl, thought that he had obtained a blue solution of 
ammonium compounds of these metals by the action of sodium 
solution on their chlorides according to the reaction— 

N,H,Na, + 2NH3 + BaAla = N^H^Ba 2NH3NaCl. 

According to Weyl these ammonium compounds easily decom¬ 
pose into ammonia and the metal. Their existence is not confirmed 
however by the above experiments. The blue color observed by 
'Weyl was due perhaps to the presence of free sodium. In every 
case he used chlorides of the metals, and these being only slightly 
soluble the action of the sodium would be relatively slow. 

If potassium iodide be dissolved in ammonia and a current of 
from six to twelve volts be passed through the solution, electrolysis 
takes place, hydrogen is evolved and a deposit collects on each elec¬ 
trode. On the cathode the deposit is dark gray and reacts violently 
with water, giving a hissing sound and ammonia and potassium 
hydroxide are formed. The deposit probably consisted of potavssium 
amide KNHj, but a sufficient quantity for analysis could not be 
obtained. If the current be passed in series through the potassium 
iodide solution and through an apparatus for the generation of elec¬ 
trolytic gas, the ratio of the hydrogen from potassium iodide solu- 
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tion, to the mixed electrolytic gas was not that required by theory, 
but the volume of hydrogen was always too small. That the gas was 
hydrogen was proven by exploding it with oxygen. 

The deposit on the anode varied from bluish black to olive 
green. It was insoluble in water but soluble in ether, alcohol and 
chlroform, and in potassium iodide solution, in each case with the 
evolution of gas. It explodes violently on heating, by friction and 
on contact with acids. The same substance was formed in the elec¬ 
trolysis of several other iodides. It was impossible to obtain enough 
of this compound to use for analysis, but it agrees closely in phys¬ 
ical and chemical properties with the compound formed by the action 
of iodine on liquid ammonia, and which has the composition HNJ, 
as noted in a previous article.* 

Mercuric iodide dissolves easily in ammonia. The solution con¬ 
ducts readily, and the products of electrolysis 
are mercury and the explosive compound of 
iodine noted above. 

Silver nitrate is also readily soluble and 
the solution is a good conductor. Metallic 
silver is deposited on the cathode. 

Lead nitrate is easily soluble and the solu¬ 
tion is a moderately good conductor, while 
metallic lead is deposited. 

The behavior of a solution of sodium 
in ammonia is quite remarkable ; the solu¬ 
tion is an excellent conductor. There is no 
deposit on the electrodes ; no gas is evolved, 
and the blue color of the sodium is not altered 
by the passage of an enormous quantity of elec¬ 
tricity. If only a little sodium is present the 
color becomes more intense around the cathode. 
There is no polarization current. 

In the experiments on conductivity the following apparatus 
was used :— 

<(A)) is a vacuum jacketed test-tube. It is graduated so that 
?Kan. Univ. Quar. Vol, VI, No. 2, p. 71 (1897), 
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the volume of the ammonia can be read directly. B B are the elec¬ 
trodes, consisting of a stout platinum foil welded to strong platinum 
wires and held in position by the gla.ss rod C which is fused on to 
the wires. The wires that conduct the current are insulated by the 
slender glass tubes I) D, the lower ends of which are fused on to the 
wires, and the latter are connected with the binding posts F F. E 
is a calcium chloride tube filled with .soda lime. Fig. 2 is a side 
view of the electrodes and connections. 

The re.sults given below are preliminary and are not regarded as 
po.sse.ssing any very great accuracy ; they are however clo.se enough 
to settle the question as to whether or not ammonia possesses the 
power of dissociating di.ssolved substances to a degree comparable 
with water. The chief sources of error that have not been fully 
overcome, are the impo.ssibility of preventing boiling at the elec¬ 
trodes which increa.ses the apparent resistance and con.sequently 
lowers the molecular conductivity ; the difficulty of accurately con¬ 
trolling the dilution on account of the evaporation of the ammonia ; 
and finally the slight impurity of the ammonia. This latter of 
cour.se increa.ses the error in the determination of substances that are 
only .slightly di.s.sociated. 

The pre.sence of a small amount of water does not seem to have 
a measurable effect on either the conductivity of ammonia alone or 
of solutions of substances dis.solved therein. The ammonia u.sed had 
a conductivity of 71 x io“\ 

Mercuric nitrate is not completely soluble, as a yellow compound 
resembling basic nitrate separates out, so no determination could be 
made. 

In the case of the sodium solution, no .signs of a polarization 
current could be detected with a sensitive galvanometer, and it will 
be noticed that the molecular conductivity rises with the concentra¬ 
tion, contrary to that of electrolytes. As has been mentioned above 
no gas is given off when the solution is submitted to electrolysis. 
The sodium is not affected by the current, nor is there any deposit on 
the electrodes. In spite of the fact that the sodium is in solution, 
the solution seems to conduct like a metal and not like an electrolyte. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that J. J. Thomson 
has shown that the vapor of sodium is a conductor, a result that we 
had also obtained before learning of his researches. 
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Salt used I 

Dissolved 

in ammonia 

Dissolved in water 

i 

at 

- 34 ° 




j 

V 


V 



Potassium chloride | 

Not sufficiently soluble 




Potassium iodide, ! 

80. 

169. 

100. 

I16. 

at 18“ 

I 

100. 

178. 




1 

no. 

179. 




Potassium bromide, i 

100. 

169. 

128. 

117. 

at 18° 


120. 

179. 





135. 

181. 




Potassium nitrate, 

80. 

123. 

100. 

114. 

at 18° 


100. 

124. 





120. 

131* 




Ammonium chloride, 

40. 

96.5 

SS -7 

105. 

at 18° 


50. 

98.5 





55 - 

99 - 





61.5 

103. 




Ammonium bromide,! 

40. 

124. 





50. 

132- 





57-5 

143- 





67-5 

144- 




Ammonium iodide. 

40. 

146. 





50. 

155 - 




j 

60. 

173- 

1 



Sodium bromide, i 

140. 

IS 4 - 

1 128. 

IIS-8 

at 25° 

- 

ISO- 

iS8- 

1 



Sodium iodide. 

ISO- 

166. 

! 128. 

112.3 

at 25° 

Silver nitrate, 

140. 

147- 

166. 

103-3 

at 18“ 

Mercuric iodide. 

ISO. 

102. 

j 



Mercuric cyanide, 

130. 

39 - 




Lead nitrate, i 

105, 

77 - 





130. 

88. 




Metallic sodium,' 23 1 

4.28 

393 - 




being taken as the ! 

3-97 

413- 




molecular weight, j 

3-8 

448- 





^These results are somewhat low, because the ammonia contained some 
water. This of course would react with the sodium and form sodium hydrox¬ 
ide, which has a much lower conductivity than sodium. 
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In conclusion it may be said that ammonia seems to possess the 
power of dissociation of dissolved substances to as great an extent 
as water, and in most cases the ions seem to travel even faster in it 
than in water. It would seem, furthermore, that water and ammo¬ 
nia do resemble each other in their power to dissociate dissolved 
substances, as well as in their ability to unite directly with certain 
metallic salts. 

It is proposed to continue this work with improved apparatus, 
and it is hoped that greater accuracy may be attained. 



ON A NEW FORM OF CONSTANT VOLUME AIR THER¬ 
MOMETER, WHICH SHOWS THE TOTAL PRESSURE 
DIRECTLY, AND MAY BE GRADUATED IN 
DEGREES BY TEMPERATURE' 


BY J. R. ERSKINE MURRAY 

§ I. The thermometer described in the present communication 
is a constant volume one. Its advantages proceed mainly from a 
simple arrangement whereby the total pressure of the enclosed air, 



and hence its temperature, since 
these are proportional, is meas¬ 
ured directly by the height of one 
column of mercury. The exter¬ 
nal atmospheric pressure is elim¬ 
inated by the adjustment of an 
auxiliary reservoir of mercury. 

§ 2. In Fig. I, A is the air- 
bulb, B is the pressure-gauge, 
which is an ordinary barometer 
tube with a vacuum above the 
mercury connected at its lower 
end to the bent stem of the air- 
bulb and also by a flexible tube 
to the reservoir C. D is the con¬ 
stant volume mark on the stem of 
the air-bulb. The part of the in¬ 
strument which is filled with mer¬ 
cury when the air is at o® C is 
shaded in the diagram. 

§ 3. To make an observation 
of temperature the mercury is ad- 
or lowering the reservoir. The 


*Froni the Proc. Roy. Soc. Bdinb. aiy 299 (*897). 
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height of the column in B above the level of the mark D now gives 
the total pressure of the enclosed air. The air-bulb and pressure 
gauge may be cut off entirely from external pressure by closing the 
stop-cock between the pressure-gauge and the reservoir. If the abso¬ 
lute temperature corre.spondingtoany given value of the pressure be 
known, we can calculate that corresponding to any other pressure by 
simple proportion. 

Thus, in order to graduate the thermometer in degrees of tem¬ 
perature, it is only necessary to find the total pressure for any one 
temperature ; that of melting ice, which we may take as 273® on the 
absolute scale of temperature, is the mo.st convenient. To fix this 
point on the scale, the bulb is immersed in melting ice and the mer¬ 
cury adjusted to the volume mark by raising or lowering the re.ser- 
voir. The height, h, of the mercury column in B above the level of 
the mark now corresponds to 273° absolute. But, since pre.ssure 
and temperature are in simple proportion, the degrees at all parts of 
the scale are of equal length ; thus ^/273 is the length of one degree. 

4. It will be seen that the reservoir is merely a device for sup¬ 
plying mercury at the proper pressure to fill up the gauge-tube, and 
that it may be replaced by any suitable mechanical device, such as a 
cylinder full of mercury in which a piston is forced down by a screw. 
It is obvious that the height of the mercury in B above its level in 
the open reservoir C always corresponds to the atmospheric pressure 
at the moment. This portion of the apparatus is in fact a barometer 
if the reservoir C be open, but it is not in the least essential that it 
should be so. 

§ 5. The atmospheric pressure is, after all, merely an accident; 
and its constant recurrence in all calculations on the pressure of gases 
is very misleading to the student, who is apt to look upon it as a 
factor of a different nature to the observed pressure in the ordinary 
air thermometer, and hinders his realization of the fact of the simple 
proportionality of temperature and pressure or volume. 

§ 6. The length of a degree on this thermometer depends only 
on the total pressure at some given temperature ; hence it is clear 
that the sensibility of the thermometer may be altered to suit any 
purpose by choosing a proper pressure at which to fill the bulb with 
air at the standard temperature. Thus, if great sensibility be 
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required, the air when immersed in melting ice should be under 
great pressure, making the height h, which is equivalent to 273®, 
large ; while, if a great range of temperature be required without 

great sensibility, it is only necessary 
to partially exhaust the bulb, at the 
same time placing the reservoir be^ 
low the volume mark, so that the 
atmospheric pressure may be par¬ 
tially counterbalanced. 

The length of the pressure- 
gauge tube of the thermometer may 
thus be indefinitely reduced, though 
of course at low pressures the open 
reservoir would require to be placed 
at nearly the barometric height be¬ 
low the volume mark. 

The easiest way to obtain at 
o®C. at a prCvSsure somewhat below 
that of the atmosphere is to fill the 
bulb with air at a high temperature, 
balancing the reduction of pressure 
and maintaining the volume con¬ 
stant as it cools by lowering the res¬ 
ervoir. When at o®C the air will 
now have a pressure below that of 
the atmosphere. 

§ 7. In order to facilitate the 
correction for capillarity, on account 
of difference in the diameters of 
the pressure-gauge tube and the 
volume-gauge, the constant volume mark may be put in at the 
end of the fine tube at the stem, just where it joins the wider 
tube which forms its downward continuation. At this point the tube 
is conical, and its walls make an angle of about 45 degrees with the 
horizontal. Hence the mercury surface when at this point will be a 
plane, and its surface tension will act entirely in a horizontal 
direction. 
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§ 8. In order to be able to adjust the quantity of air in the bulb 
while filling it, a small capillary, E, is drawn out from the side of 
the stem at a point near the volume mark. This allows the air to 
escape as the mercury is introduced. The capillary is sealed before 
the reading of the pressure at o^C is taken. 

§ 9. It would be possible to give the thermometer a greater 
apparent simplicity by omitting the auxiliary reservoir and making 
the pressure-tube movable, as in Joly’s thermometer. The simplifi¬ 
cation is more apparent than real, liowever, and introduces several 
disadvantages. It would be impossible to graduate the pressure- 
tube itself, and hence some other arrangement would have to be 
used. The clamp which supported the main tube would also have 
to be in a more inconvenient position than that for the reservoir in 
the form in which I have described (.see fig. 2). 



PRECIPITATION OF SALTS 


BY A. KRNKST TAYLOR 

At the suggestion of Prof. Bancroft I have undertaken a few 
experiments on the precipitation of salts from aqueous solutions by 
alcohol or acetone. Work exactly similar to this has recently been 
done by Bathrick.* He found that his results could l^e expressed by 
an equation of the general form (x + ~ C where x and^v repre¬ 

sent respectively the weight of alcohol and of salt in a fixed weight 
of water. Bancroft* had previously used this equation to describe 
the solubility of various salts in alcohol containing varying percent¬ 
ages of water, as taken from the data given by O^rardin'^ and 
Bodlander.^ 

The method of experimentation which I employed was very 
much the same as that Uvsed by Bathrick. The alcohol, which at 
first contained but a trace of water, was distilled from lime ; then 
after standing over dehydrated copper sulphate for a day or two was 
again distilled. This last operation was usually repeated. Copper 
sulphate was added as long as any blue color was perceptible. This 
alcohol, as soon as distilled, was immediately made up gravimetric- 
ally into solutions containing from ten to ninety-five percent of 
water, care being taken that the solutions be accurate within a few 
hundredths of a percent. These solutions were then preserved in 
carefully stoppered bottles, which had been thoroughly cleaned and 
boiled out with steam. Small bottles, similarly cleaned, were used 
for the solubility determinations. At first glass stoppers were tried, 
but rubber stoppers seemed to prevent more effectually any error 

^Journ. Phyi^. Chem. i, 156 (1896). 

«Ibid. I, 33 (1896)* 

^Ann. Chim. Phys. (4) 5, 129 (1865). 

^Zeit. phys. Chem. 7, 308 (1891). 
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from evaporation. When solutions of acetone were used, cork stop¬ 
pers were substituted. These small bottles, containing the aqueous 
alcohol and a large excess of very finely powdered salt, were placed 
in an Ostwald thermostat for about half a day at a temperature some 
ten degrees higher than that at which the solubility was to be deter¬ 
mined. During this time the bottles were vShaken frequently and 
thoroughly. The temperature was then lowered and carefully main¬ 
tained at the desired point for about a day, at the end of which time 
a measurement was made, and repeated two or three times at inter- 
, vals a day apart. In no case did I observe any trace of .supersatu- 
ration. At first I made up my solutions at the desired temperature, 
making a measurement at the end of a day, as described by Bathrick. 
This did not give me accurate results, for on repeating the measure¬ 
ments I found the .solubility to increase. In some cases it approached 
very nearly a constant at the end of three days; but, at least six 
days were required for many measurements. I determined the sol¬ 
ubility of sodium chloride at 40° by both methods, and found the 
results to agree well. The last method, however, admits of much 
more po.s.sibility of error from evaporation and other causes, by reason 
of the greater length of time required. With potassium bromide I 
found it almost impo.ssible to determine the saturation jx)int by this 
method. 

The .salts used were all from Bender and Hobein, and of the 
purest quality marked Ph. Ill, with the exception of the potassium 
chlorate. The sodium chloride and potassium bromide w'ere simply 
fused after being tested for impurities. The sodium nitrate and 
pota.ssium chlorate were recrystallized two or three times and dried 
in an air bath. I could detect no trace of nitrite in the sodium 
nitrate after drying, nor in the solutions after the solubility had been 
determined. The aqueous solutions of acetone were made up by 
Mr. Snell, the acetone used having l)een prepared with great care so 
that it distilled within a fraction of a degree. 

The .solubilities were determined by taking out about 5 cc of the 
saturated solution, weighing it and then determining the amount of 
salt left on evaporation according to the method described by Trevor. * 


phys. Chem. 7, 468 (1891). 
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The pipette used for taking out the solutions was usually 
warmed to prevent any precipitation of salt in it. The weighings 
were made accurate to a milligram. The values determined for the 
amount of salt in one gram of solution seldom varied more than a 
milligram, and in case the solubility was not too great the values 
obtained were somewhat more accurate than that. The values for 
the amount of salt in one gram of water, of course, had a somewhat 
greater error, increasing with the concentration of the alcohol. 
Measurements were made at 30® and at 40® with aqueous solutions 
of alcohol and acetone. The results are given in Tables I-X. In 
the first column are given the percentages by weight of alcohol or 
acetone in the aqueous solutions ; in the second and third the weight 
of salt contained in one gram of saturated solution, as calculated and 
as observed respectively ; in the third and fourth, the amount of salt 
contained in one gram of water, as calculated and as observed. The 
amount of alcohol in one gram of water is represented by jr, the 
amount of salt in one gram of water by_r and in one gram of satu¬ 
rated solution by^\ When two formulae are used to represent the 
results given in any one table, the second formula always refers 
to the results which come below the dotted line. 

Table I 

Alcohol: KClOg at 30® 

(x 4 o.2o)y*®’ = C, log Cl7.740-10 
(x 4- 0.20) y^ ’^ =C, log Cj = 8.310-10 


% Ale. 

y^calc. 

y' obs. 

y calc. 

, i 

y obs. 

logC. 

0 

0.0920 

0.0923 

0 1013 ' 

0.1017 

7.741-10 

5 

0.0767 

0.0772 

0.0874 

0.0S80 

7.746-10 

10 

0 0644 

0.0644 

0.0765 

0.0765 

7.741-10 

20 

0.0460 

0.0451 

0.0604 

0.0590 

7.723-10 

30 

0.0331 

0.0321 

0.04x9 

0.0474 

7.719-10 

40 

1 0.0234 

0.0235 

1 

0.0398 1 

0.0400 1 

j 

7 - 743-10 

50 

0.0165 

0.0164 

0‘0335 

0.0333 1 

8.306-10 

60 

O.OIOI 

O.OIOI 

0.0251 1 

0.0253 

8.314-10 

70 

0.0054 

0.0054 

0,0180 I 

0.0182 j 

8.316-10 

80 

0.0024 

0.0024 

0.0118 [ 

0.0122 

8.327-10 

90 

0.0006 

0.0006 

0,0061 I 

0,0062 

8.315-10 
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Table II 


Alcohol; KC10„at4o'’ 



(x 4 

0.22) y*^’ 

C, logC, - 

8.000-10 



(xH- 

0.22) y'*^ -- 

C, logC,- 

8.518-10 


%Alc. 

y'calc. 

1 y’ obs. 

1 y calc. 

yobs. 

logC. 

0 

0.1227 

0,1223 

! 0.1397 

0-1393 

7.999-10 

5 

0.1039 

0.1048 

; 0.1219 

0.1233 

8.008-10 

10 

0.0884 

0.0884 

0.1076 

0. 1077 

8.001-10 

20 

1 0.0643 

0.0640 

, 0.0861 

00856 

7.996-10 

30 

1 0.0463 

0.0467 

: 0.0693 

0.0700 

8.007-10 

40 

i 0.0333 

0.0341 

0.0574 

0.0588 

8.016-10 

50 

0.0241 

0.0241 

0.0494 

0.0494 

8.519-10 

60 

0.0146 

0.0146 

0 0371 

0.0369 

8.516-10 

70 

' 0.0079 

0.0078 

0.0266 

0.0263 

8.511-10 

80 

0.0034 

o.CK)34 

0.0175 

0.0173 

8.511-10 

90 

0.0009 

O.CX )12 

0.0091 

O.OI 17 

8.647-10 



Table III 





Acetone 

KCIO3 at 30"^ 



(x -f 

p 

1 ! 

c. logC,- 

5.727-10 



(x + 


Cj log Cj -= 

8.240-10 


% Acet. 

y^calc. 

y’ obs. 

y calc. 

y obs. 

logC. 

0 

, 0.0923 

! 0.0923 

0.1017 

0.1017 

5.727-10 

5 

0.0830 

0.0832 

0.0953 

0.0956 

5 - 732-10 

9.09 

0 0763 

0.0763 

0.0909 

0.0909 

; 5-728-10 

20 

i 0 0611 

0.0609 

0.0812 

0.0810 

1 5.724-10 

30 

: 0.0493 

0.0493 

0.0740 

0.0740 

1 5.727-10 

40 

: 0 0390 

0.0390 

0.0676 

0.0676 

j 5.726-10 

50 

1 0 03U0 

0.0290 

0.0618 

0.0598 

; 5-675-10 

60 

0 0205 

' 0.0203 

0 0520 

0.0517 

8.236-10 

70 

0.0119 

0.0124 

0,0402 

0.0418 

; 8.267-10 

80 

0.0057 

: 0.0057 

0,0290 

0.0288 

1 8.235-10 

90 

0.0018 

o.oorS 

0.0175 

0.0182 

, 8.267-10 
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TABI.B IV 


Acetone: KCIO, at 40° 


(x + 0.22) y’* — C, log C, = 6.260-10 
(x + o. 22) y'“ = C, log C, === 8.475--10 


Hs Acet, 

y' calc. 

obs. 

y calc. 

y obs. 

logC. 

5 

9.09 

20 

30 

40 

50 

0.1223 

0. nil 
0.1025 
0.0828 
0.0670 
0.0536 
0.0415 

0.1223 
0.1110 
0.1028 
0.0827 
0.0669 
0.0536 
0.0403 1 

0.1393 j 

0.1312 ; 

0.1255 j 
0.1128 

0.1026 
0.0945 ' 

! 0.0865 

i j 

0.1393 

0.1311 

0.1260 
0.H26 

0.1024 
0.0945 
0.0840 

6.260-10 

6.259-10 

6.266-10 

6.258-10 

6.258- 10 

6.259- 10 
6.214-10 

60 

0.0285 

0.0286 

0.0732 1 

00735 

8.478-10 

70 

0.0168 

0.0168 

0.0567 ; 

0.0568 

8.476-10 

80 

0.0080 

0.0079 

0.0410 1 

0.0397 

8.453-10 

90 

0,0024 

0.0024 ! 

0.0247 1 

0.0245 

1 8.465-10 


Table V 


Alcohol: NaNOj at 30° 


(x + 0.70) y* '— C log C “ 9.827-10 


Ale. I y’calc. y* obs. , y calc. ; y ob.s. logC. 

o \ 0.4913 \ 0.4910 I 0.9660 0.9645 I 9.826-10 

5 i 0.4632 \ 0.4641 0.9085 0.9115 I 9.828-10 

10 i 0.4347 ! 0.4350 i 0.8545 0.8555 i 9828-10 

20 0.3744 1 o 3742 j 0.7485 0.7475 9.826-to 

30 0.3125 I 0.3131 I 0.6495 0.6510 9.829-10 

40 0.2490 I 0.2514 0.5530 0.5595 9 - 833 ->fO 

50 0.187s 0.1894 0.4615 0.4675 9.834-10 

60 0.1296 0.1297 0.3720 0.3725 9.828-10 

70 00785 0.0781 0.2845 02825 9.823-10 

90 0.0107 0.0121 0.1080 0.1225 I 9.883-10 
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Tabi^k VI 


Acetone : NaNCy at 30° 



(X + 

0.70) y^*** --- 

c, logc.- 

9.81 1-10 



(x + 

0.70) y’" = 

C, logC,- 

o.ot6 


K Acet. 1 

y’ calc. 

: y* obs. ' 

y calc. 

y obs. 

logC. 

0 ! 

0.4910 

1 

1 0.4910 

0.9645 

0.9645 1 

9.811-10 

5 ' 

0.4696 

1 0.4696 ; 

0 9320 ' 

0.9320 

9.811-10 

9.09 

0.4519 

0.4511 

0 9065 

0.9040 

9.809-10 

20 

0 4010 

j 0 .}OIO 

0.8370 

0.8370 ' 

9.Si I -10 

30 

0.3510 

i 0.3508 

0 7725 

0.7720 i 

9.810-10 

40 

0.2979 

i 0.2980 1 

0 7070 

0.7075 

9.81I-IO 

50 

0.2422 

0.2434 

0 6400 

0.6440 ; 

9.817-10 

60 

0,1851 

, 0 1855 . 

0 5680 

0-5695 

9.814-10 

70 

0.1315 

0.1315 

0 5050 

0.5050 

0.016 

80 

0.0710 

0.0710 

0.3820 ; 

0.3820 

0.016 

90 ' 

0.0235 

‘ 0 0198 ■ 

0.2405 ' 

0.2020 • 

9.896-10 


Table VH 

Alcohol : NaCl at 30® 

(x-f o.53)y'”"-Cj loi^Ci— 8.882-10 
(x 1 o.53)y‘‘-C.^ logCjj- 9.460-10 


,%Alc. ' 

y’ calc. 

! 

y^ obs. ' 

1 i 

y calc, i 

y obs. 

logC. 

0 1 

0.2650 

0,2650 , 

- 0.3605 i 

0.3605 

8.882-10 

5 i 

0.2459 

0.2459 1 

! 0.3429 j 

0.3430 

8.882-10 

10 

0.2267 

0.2266 

1 0.3260 i 

0.3257 

8.881-10 

20 

0.1905 

0.1905 

0. 2940 

0.2940 

8.882-10 

30 : 

0. 1560 

0.1567 

0.2637 

0.2653 

8.887-10 

40 ; 

0.1234 1 

0.1245 

0.2347 

0.2370 

8.889-10 

50 ! 

0.0934 

0.0934 

0.2061 

0.2060 1 

8.881-10 

60 1 

0.0636 

0.0636 

0.1698 

0.1696 

9.459-10 

70 1 

0.0360 

0.0368 

O.I24I 

0.1275 

9.473-10 

80 I 

0.0160 

0.0156 

0.0818 

0.0795 

9.446-10 

90 , ' 

0.0042 1 

0.0043 

0.0416 i 

0.0430 

9.476-10 
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Table VIII 

Alcohol; NaCl at 40° 

(x + 0.58) y'*s= C, log C, = 8.929-10 
(x + 0.58) y* ‘ = C, log C, = 9 - 494-10 


%Alc. 

calc. 

y^obs. 

y calc. 

y obs. 

logC. 

0 

0.2668 

0.2668 

0.3639 

0.3638 

8.929-10 

5 

0.2482 

0.2479 

0.3475 

0.3469 

8.928-10 

10 

0.2302 

0.2290 

0.3323 

0.3300 

8.925-10 

20 

0.1942 

0.1946 

0.3012 

0.3020 

8.931-10 

30 

0.1601 

0.1602 

0.2721 

0.2725 

8.930-10 

40 

0.1273 

0.1275 

0.2431 

0.2437 

8.931-10 

50 

0.0969 

0.0967 

0.2146 

0.2142 

8.927-10 

60 

0.0665 

0.0665 

0.1782 

0.1783 

9 494-10 

70 

0.0378 

0.0387 

0.1310 

0-1343 

9.505-10 

80 

0.0171 

0.0169 

0.0869 

0.0862 

9.490-10 

90 

0.0044 

0.0050 

0.0445 

0.0510 

9.560-10 


Table IX 

Alcohol: KBr at 30° 

(x + 0.42) y* = C, log C, = 9.329-10 
(x + 0.42) y** = C, log C, = 9.700-10 


%Alc. 

y^ calc. 

y^ obs. 

y calc. 

y obs. 

logC. 

0 

0.4162 

0.4162 

0.7130 

0.7130 

9.329-10 

5 

0.3897 

0.3898 

0.6720 

0.6725 

9*330-10 

10 

0.3633 

0.3633 

0.6340 

0.6340 

9.329-10 

20 

0.3109 

0.3109 

0.5640 

0.5640 

9.329-10 

30 

0.2598 

0.2598 

0.5015 

0.5015 

9.329-10 

40 

0.2100 

0.2124 

0.4430 

0.4495 

9.34I-IO 

50 

0.1625 

0.1627 

0.3880 

0.3885 

9*33i-’io 

60 

0;II53 

0.1150 

0.3260 

0.3250 

9.698-10 

70 

0.0677 

0.0690 

0.2420 

0.2470 

9.711-IO 

80 

0.0316 

0.0309 

0.1630 

0.1595 

8.689-10 

90 

0.0086 

0.0087 

0.0868 

0.0880 

9.705-10 
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Tabi.k X 


Alcohol: KBr at 40° 

(x + o.5o)y‘'* C, log Cl 9.468-10 
(x + o.5o)y'‘* C2 log C, - 9.790-10 


% Ale. 

y' calc. 

y' obs. 

y calc. 

y obs. 

logC 

0 

0.4340 

0.4340 

0.7665 

0.7665 

9.468-10 

5 

0.4093 

0.4085 

0.7295 

0.7270 

9.465-10 

10 

0-3843 

0.3831 

0.6935 

0.6900 

9.464-10 

20 

0.3336 

0.3327 

0.6260 

0.6230 

9.464-10 

30 

0.2825 

0.2832 

0.5625 

0.5645 

9.47I-IO 

40 

1 0.2315 

0.2322 

0.5020 1 

0.5040 

9.472-10 

50 

0.1812 

0,1811 

0 4425 

0.4425 

9.468-10 

60 

0-1305 

'--— 1 

0.1302 , 

1 0.3750 

0.3740 

9.789-10 

70 

1 0.0777 

0.0798 

1 0.2810 1 

0.2890 

9.805-10 

80 

0.0367 

0.0365 ! 

0.1905 j 

0.1895 

9.787-10 

90 

i O.OIOI 

0.0103 

0 1025 ^ 

0.1045 

9.801-10 


I repeated the work of Bathrick on the solubility of sodium 
chloride, but the values of n and of A do not agree with those 
obtained by him, nor do his values of 71 and A for sodium nitrate at 
40° with acetone and with alcohol agree with mine determined at 30°. 
It is difficult to determine the value of A with certainty, for unless 
all the measurements made are accurate it is possible to vary A con¬ 
siderably and still have the formula hold almost equally well in each 
case. 

The constant A was found to be independent of the precipitating 
agent for any given salt and to vary only with the temperature. The 
constant n, however, seemed to be independent of the temperature, 
but to vary with the precipitating agent. These observations simply 
confirm the conclusions of Bathrick. 

It will be seen that, in every case but one, two equations are 
needed to express the solubility. Bancroft considers that this indi¬ 
cates a change from water as the solvent to alcohol or acetone as the 
solvent. In almost every case the break comes between fifty and 
sixty percent alcohol, in some cases between forty and fifty percent. 
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That is, when the aqueous alcohol contains less than fifty percent of 
alcohol, the water contained acts as the solvent; but when more 
alcohol is contained, then alcohol acts as the solvent. The values 
on the last curve are not as accurate as those on the first part, for the 
value j/, the weight of salt in one gram of water, is not as accurately 
determined in solutions containing a large percentage of alcohol. 
The values of y, the amount of salt in one gram of saturated solu¬ 
tion is determined directly, and a rather large error may be intro¬ 
duced when we change to y, as for instance in the ninety percent 
alcohol, when five grams of solution contain only about half a gram 
of water. Therefore, although j is used directly in the equation, 
we must compare the values of y, as determined by experiment and 
as calculated from the formula, if we would judge correctly of the 
accuracy with which the equation states the facts obtained by 
experiment. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the equilibrium between 
three substances ; a solid and a liquid which are non-miscible, 
and water which is consolute with the liquid, but only partially 
miscible with the solid. If for the liquid another solid with a 
limited solubility in water be substituted, a similar equation 
(xA)(y By C may be used, having one more constant. 
The constants, A and B, however, are exactly the same as the con¬ 
stants A and A^ obtained from solubilities of the first type. Using 
this general formula Bathrick tabulated the results of Nicol' on the 
solubility of mixtures of sodium and potassium chloride and of 
sodium chloride and nitrate. As I did not obtain the same values 
for A that he did in the equations representing the solubility of 
sodium chloride and sodium nitrate in aqueous alcohol, I have recal¬ 
culated the work of Nicol and find that I obtain as good an agree¬ 
ment with the values given by experiment as is obtained by Bathrick, 
and ill some cases a better one. These results are given in Tables 
XI-XIV. I used the constant i8 determined by Bathrick for potas¬ 
sium chloride. 


*phil. Mag, [5] 3 i» 3^9 (1891). 
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Table XI 

NaCl at 20° 

X g. NaNO, y — g. NaCl 
(x -1 50)(y-I 60)“"--C, 


logC, - 15.175 

1 

^ 1 

1 

y calc. : 

y obs. 

0.0 i 

35*9 

35-9 

14.2 

32.4 

32.8 

28.3 i 

297 : 

29.8 

42.5 

27.6 

26.9 

54-5 

26.0 

Table XII 

NaNOj, at 20° 

26.0 

X- g. 

NaNOg y — \ 

?. NaCl 

(X 1 

SoY'Xy i 60) 

C, 


logC.,^- 4.558. 

y 

X calc. 

X obs. 

0.0 , 

1 

87.6 

87.6 

6.5 

77.0 

77-3 

13.0 

68.3 

68.5 

^ 9.5 

60.8 

60.5 

26.0 

54-4 

Table XIII 

NaCl at 20° 

54-5 

X 

. NaCl y g 

:. KCl 

(x+ i 8 )”(y + 5 o) 

-C, 

log C, = 5.855 


y 

X calc. 

X obs. 

0.0 

1 

35-9 

35-9 

4.1 

34-2 

34*4 

8.3 

32.6 

32.7 

12.4 

31-2 

31-3 

14.0 

30.7 

30.7 
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Ta-ble XIV 


KCl at 20° 

X — g. NaCl y - ^ g. KCl 
(x + i8)(y + 50)^-“ C2 
logCj — 12.970 


X 

y calc. 

y obs. 

0.0 

34-8 : 

34-5 

6.5 

28.6 

29.7 

13-0 

24.1 

24.7 

19-5 

20.6 

20.4 

30.7 

16.1 

14 0 


In these tables and all that follow, the values x and y represent 
the weight of salt found in 100 grams of water rather than in one gram 
as previously. Where the temperature was lower than 30° or 40° a 
reduction was made in the value of A as nearly as possible corre¬ 
sponding to the change observed in passing from 40° to 30°. As has 
been said, the values of A and B are obtained from the solubility of 
the single salts in alcohol or acetone except that their value is multi¬ 
plied by one hundred in these last equations, for the amount of salt 
in one hundred grams of water instead of the amount in one gram 
is used. Table XIV is not very satisfactory. 

In Tables XV and XVI I have calculated some of the work of 
Ditte^ on the mutual solubility of bases and salts. The agreement 
between the calculated and the observed results is not very good ; 
but wherever there is a very large discrepancy the points in question 
do not seem to lie on the empirical curve describing the solubility. 
The value of the constant B for potassium hydroxide is probably 
not very accurate, for it was not determined from any previous 
experiments, but was calculated from the two sets of measurements 
here given. 


‘Anti. Chim. Phys. (7) io> 556 (1897). 
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KCl at I S'* 

x=-g. KOH y--g. KCl 
(x + i8)(y + 5o)‘™ = C 
log C — 6.548. 


X 

y calc. 

y obs. 

1.8 

31.2 

30-3 

2.3 

304 

28.9 

6.9 , 

24.7 

24.7 

9*7 

21.9 

22.1 

15.0 

17-4 

17*5 

21.6 

13 -1 

12.3 

25.2 

II.I ; 

10.8 

34*1 

7-1 

7.1 

34-6 

6.9 

6.8 

45-9 

3-0 

3*0 

52.7 

1.1 

2.2 

53.6 

0.8 

2.0 


Table XVI 
KBr at 17° 

X- g. KOH y=:g. KBr 
(x + 32 )(y + 5oy-^-c. 
log C.=r 4.494 


X 

y calc. 

y obs. 

3-6 

56.9 

55-9 

”•3 

43-4 

43-4 

17-7 

34-9 

35.8 

23.1 

293 

28.1 

27.8 

24.8 

24.8 

43-5 

13-7 

137 

58.0 

6.5 

6.5 


I have also found it possible to extend this equation to a slightly 
different case in which one of the salts is replaced by a gas viz. 
hydrochloric acid. Engel’ gives data for the solubility of quite a 


‘Ann. Chim. Phys. (6) i 3 > 370 (1889). 
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large number of chlorides in hydrochloric acid of different concen¬ 
trations. These results can be represented by the same general 
equation which has been used in the previous tables. I have tabu-? 
lated the results for barium chloride, potassium chloride and sodium 
chloride. The value of A for barium chloride was taken from the 
work of Bancroft, the value for potassium chloride from the work of 
Bathrick. The agreement between the calculated and the observed 
results is good. The variation in the case of barium chloride is 
somewhat larger than in the other two cases, as would be expected, 
for barium chloride crystallizes with w^ater of crystallization, and 
would thus offer greater experimental difficulties. ^ 

Table XVII 
NaCl at o° 


X^r g 

.HCl y-g. 

NaCl 

(x + 40) (y + 50) 



log 2.537 


X 

y calc. 

y obs. 

[ 

0.00 

36.1 

36.1 

0.41 1 

35-3 

35-3 

0-74 

34-5 

34-3 

2.08 

! 31-8 

1 31-7 

3-79 

28.7 

1 28.8 

6.14 

24.7 

1 24.8 

12.60 

15-5 

: ' 5-5 

23-37 

3-5 

1 3-9 


We have thus found the value of A for any particular salt to be 
constant under quite varying conditions. The same value for A may 
be UvSed whether the salt be precipitated by alcohol, acetone, or by a 
base, an acid or another salt having a common ion. These experi¬ 
ments, however, serve to illustrate the fact that the value of A can 
be determined with accuracy only by making very accurate solubility 
determinations. 

The objection might be raised that almost any formula, contain¬ 
ing as many arbitrary constants as these do, could be made to corre¬ 
spond with the experimental facts. This may be partly true in any 
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particular case, e. g. five constants are used in the equations repre¬ 
senting the solubility of sodium chloride in aqueous acetone and 
there are only about eleven values given. It is true even here, how¬ 
ever, that if the value of A is varied much, the equation represents 
the facts with much less accuracy. If the constant A for potassium 
chloride is similarly determined, we ma^^ use these two constants 
in the equation describing the precipitation of sodium chloride by 
potassium chloride, then having Imt two arbitrary constants. In 
such a case we seldom have more than four or five measurements, so 
that it might be claimed that the two constants were sufficient. 
However, the same value of A may be used in the equations repre¬ 
senting the precipitation of potas.sium chloride by potassium hydrox¬ 
ide or hydrochloric acid, and in these cases we have a rather large 
number of measurements made, over a considerable range of con¬ 
centrations, and but two arbitrary constants are used. 

Tabi.k XVIII 
KCl at o° 

x - g. HCl y .~-g. KCl 


Cx-I- 

i2)(y -1 so)'"" 

- c 


log C 6.006 


X 

y calc. 

y obs. 

0.0 

28-5 

28.5 

1.6 ! 

I 24.9 

24.9 

2.6 

‘ 22.8 

22.7 

2.8 

; 22 4 

22.4 

4*4 

19.6 

19-3 

9.2 

' 131 

13.1 

13.7 

: 8.6 

8.2 

16.6 

i 6.2 

6.2 


It seems therefore as if these formulae would not always 
remain empirical, when we consider the relation that exists between 
them. It is, however, true that a very considerable variation is pos- 
siWe in the constants employed, if too great accuracy is not required. 
We cannot then determine these constants satisfactorily, nor be sure 
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that they apply absolutely to the results obtained by experiment, till 
more accurate work is done on the solubility of mixed salts, bases or 
acids having a common ion. When a large amount of accurate data 
has been compiled, we shall then be able to test these equations and 
determine whether they really do describe the facts determined by 
experiment. If further work does show that these formulae are 
correct, then it may be possible later to derive the constants which 
are now only empirical. 


Tabi,k XIX 
BaCl, at o® 

x=-g.HCl y--g. BaCl, 
(x + I5)(y + 5o)'*=C 



log C —3.852 


x j 

y calc. 

y obs. 

0.0 

_ 

31*5 

31-6 

0.4 1 

30.1 1 

30.5 

1.1 

27*5 

28.6 

1.9 j 

24.9 

25.6 

5*5 

15*2 

15-4 

7-3 1 

II.4 

11.2 

8.8 ! 

8.6 

7-3 

12.5 1 

2,9 

3-0 


In an aqueous solution, when a salt is precipitated by another 
salt having a common ion, two equations are required to describe 
the phenomena, according as one salt or the other is precipitated ; 
and we have two curves, along one curve the one salt is precipitated, 
and along the other curve the other salt. When a salt is precipitated 
by some liquid consolute with water, two equations are also required, 
and this is explained by a change in the solvent, thus furnishing a 
point toward distinguishing between the solvent and the solute 
When a salt is precipitated by a base or an acid we find but one 
equation is required. This is as would be expected, as long as the 
base or the acid is not precipitated. However, we might also expect 
theoretically to obtain another curve, and that hydrochloric acid gas 
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would be driven from a concentrated solution of hydrochloric acid 
by means of sodium chloride according to another formula. This 
would occur in the solution which separates as a second liquid 
phase. It must be remembered that the addition of sodium chloride 
always increases the partial pressure of hydrochloric acid in the 
vapor phase. 

The results of this paper have then simply served to strengthen 
the points already brought out: 

1. The behavior of ternary mixtures of the type here mentioned 
can be described by equations of the general form (x A)y ~ C 
and {x + A)(y + PTC / 

2. The constant n is independent of the temperature but varies 
with the precipitating agent; 

3. A and B vary with the temperature and are each character¬ 
istic of one of the non-miscible substances, A being a function of 
and B of x. 


Cornell University 



NEW BOOKS 


L*Entropie, sa ilesure et ses Variations. G, Mouret, 93pages, 
G. Carrf: Paris, Mr Moiiret’s little book is a somewhat diffuse 
essay, devoting over ninety pages to the wholly general features of 
the entropy function. In his introduction the author complains that 
the entropy is not, as a rule, accorded the position which it deserves, 
but is regarded usually as a purely mathematical function << destitute 
of all physical signification)), wherefore he proposes to make clear 
that it really has the character of a ((concrete physical quantity )). 
Incidentally he expresses a conviction that the period of induction 
in the science of heat is now terminated, and a preference for deduct¬ 
ive treatment of the entropy law, as against the ((confused mixture)) 
of the actual historical path. The special part of the book presents 
four ((fundamental laws)): of equilibrium, of conduction, of reversi¬ 
bility and of irreversibility ; a definition of entropy, as ((the quantity 
defined by the reversible measure of isothermal transformations)); a 
consideration of absc^lute temperature, and of the increase of entropy 
in spontaneous changes ; and, finally, a reference to the part played 
by the entropy in the course of organic evolution. The treatment 
dispenses alniOvSt entirely with the use of mathematical analysis. 

/. £, Trevor 

Physikalisches Praktikum. E, Wiedemann and H. Ebert, 
Octavo, xxvi and 49a pages. Third Edition, F, Vieweg und Sokn 
Bratinschweig, 1S97, Price 9 marks. As stated in the preface this 
volume is intended for beginners and for students of chemistry. It is 
to be hoped that the.time will come when a knowledge of the ground 
covered therein will be an essential part of a chemist’s equipment. 
We have not yet reached that stage in this country ; but we shall. 
The book is divided into four parts: general physics, heat, optics and 
electricity. The student first learns to make measurements of lengths 
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and angles ; acceleration is illustrated the pendulum and by 
Atwood’s machine ; the use of the balance comes next and is fol¬ 
lowed by density determinations with solids and liquids. Experi¬ 
ments on gases, on elasticity, on viscosity, on surface tension and on 
acoustics round out the chapter entitled general physics. The exer¬ 
cises under the heading heat include, among other things, thermom¬ 
etry ; freezing points and boiling points of pure liquids and of solu¬ 
tions ; heats of reaction, using the term in the broadest sense. Under 
optics we have photometry ; reflection and refraction of light ; spec¬ 
trum analy.sis and polarization phenomena. The chapter on elec¬ 
tricity is the most interesting to the chemist and is very complete 
though the reviewer misses experiments on the transference numbers. 
There is appended to the volume a table of logarithms. 

The book is very satisfactory and deserves wide spread recogni¬ 
tion. The fact that the first edition appeared in 1890 and the third 
in 1897 shows that the merits of the volume have been perceived in 
Germany at any rate. Wilder D, Bancroft 

Le Nickel. II Moissan et L. Ouvrant In the Emyclopidie des 
Aide-Memoire. Gauthier I lllars et Fils ; Paris. This wwk treats of 
the physical and chemical properties of nickel, its compounds, the 
minerals in which it occurs, together with the methods for separating 
it from its various alloys, nickel plating, and the principal applications 
of the metal. 

Among the compound.s described is the interesting substance, 
nickel tetracarbonyl Ni(CO}^, which is now used in preparing the 
metal in pure condition. The method of extracting nickel from its 
ore depends upon the composition of the mineral. If it contains 
arsenic, a different j^rocess is used from that employed wdien the 
mineral is a sulfid or oxid. The more important alloys of nickel are 
those with iron and copper. Nickel-steel finds considerable applica¬ 
tion. Nickel and copper alloy in all proportions and give valuable 
products. The applications of nickel in the preparation of wire, 
crucibles, etc.., are briefly considered. 

The book ends with a bibliography of the subject treated. 

Harry C. Jones 
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The object of this department of the foumal is to issue^ as promptly 
as possible, critical digests of all foumal articles which bear upon any 
phase of Physical Chemistry. 

General 

The Genesis of the Atomic Theory. H. E. Roscocand A. Harden. 
Zeit. Phys. Chem. m, 241; Phil. Mag. [5] 43* 153 » Reply to 

Debus, this Journal, i, 187 (1896). Both parties to the controversy 
agree on what must seem to many to be the mOvSt important point, 
viz that Dalton’s atomic theory was suggested by physical exper¬ 
iments with gases, and not by the results of chemical analyvses. 
They differ with regard to Dalton’s attitude to the daw of coiiwStant 
volumes) (Avogadro’s hypothesis); Debus seeking to sliow that 
Dalton held to the hypothesis from 1801 to 1805, while Roscoe and 
Harden maintain that Dalton never definitively accepted it. 

Debus’s views were first made known in his pamphlet Einige 
Fundamentalsdtze der Chemie (1894); and it can hardly be consid¬ 
ered surprising that the subsequent discovery and publication (1896) 
of Dalton’s laboratory note books—including a list of atomic weights 
and sizes, dated 1803—should necessitate a revision of conclusions 
arrived at without this important evidence. W. L. M. 

Attempt at a Graphic Representation of the Periodic Sys¬ 
tem of the Elements. E. Loew. Zeit. phys. Chem. 23, / (r<?p7). The 
paper begins with a diagram in which the symbols of the elements 
are arranged in the form of an Archimedean spiral; each element 
being represented by a point whose polar angle (in radians) is 
numerically equal to the square root of the atomic weight. The 
author points out that points representing members of a natural fam¬ 
ily lie—very roughly—in the same straight line ; and then proceeds 
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to compare the (traditional) atomic weights with (theoretical) 
values obtained by distributing the elements symmetrically over the 
spiral, with a constant difference of njiS between the polar angle of 
each point and that of its next neighbors. 

Expressed in another form, the author’s hypotheses are ec^uiva- 
lent to assuming that the atomic weights of the elements (O ~ i6) 
are equal to the squares of members of the series 7 r/i 6 , 27 r/i 6 , sttI i6y 
etc. and that the differences between the square roots of the atomic 
weights of successive members of a natural family are numerically 
equal to n. (tt-” 3.1416). 

The author is careful to point out that his (theoretical) atomic 
weights are merely a very rough approximation to the true values,— 
silver, for instance, calc. 119, found 108—but with the hopefulness 
characteristic of workers in this (field), he is convinced that ((the 
method of approximation adopted is not altogether without promise )>. 

W. L. M. 

Heat of Dissociation of the flolecufes of the Elements. 

[V. Vaubel. Jour. Prakt. Chem. SSf 5/-? {iSpj). (d have succeeded 
in calculating the quantity of heat necessary to decompose one mol¬ 
ecule Hgj, (sic !) into its atoms. We have the equations 

2Hg^ + - 2HgP 4 - 640 K 

Hg^ f 2HgO 4 4.J2 K 

Dijjerence y2 K 

The difference gives the quantity of heat set free when one mol- 
elcule of the metal is decomposed into its atoms . . . under the 
assumption that the quantitity of heat liberated by the formation of 
HgO is the same as that liberated on the formation of HgjO))—an 
assumption with as little foundation as the other, viz. that the 
mercury molecule consists of two atoms ! W, L. M. 

On the Atomic Weight of Cerium. WyroubojJ and A. VemeuiL 
Comptes rendus^ 134, ij^oo {iSpj), Starting with specially pure 
cerium and changing the hydrated sulfate Ce(SOJ,8HjO into the 
oxid the authors obtain 92.8 for the combining weight of cerium. 

W. D. B. 
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Description of an Open Manometer of 300 Meters in the Eif** 
fel Tower. L, Cailletet. Zeit, comp. Case, (/Spy). The instru¬ 
ment is a steel tube with 4.5 mm bore and giving a maximum mer¬ 
cury pressure of 400 atm. Its mercury is raised from a reservoir at 
the bottom, through displacement by water from a hydraulic pump, 
and the height of the column is read from the top surface in one of 
a series of side manometers of glass mounted three meters apart. 
The article gives a description of the corrections to be applied to the 
measurements ; the apparatus has been used with complete satisfac¬ 
tion for over two years. J. E, T, 

Long Range Temperature and Pressure Variables In Physics. 
C. Barns. Science, 6, jj8 {r8py). In this address, delivered at the 
Detroit meeting of the A.A.A.S., the methods of pyrometry and of 
piezonietry are treated historically, critically and prophetically in a 
clear and very fascinating manner. The position of the author in 
these subjects is well known to be that of a first class authority. 

/. E. T. 

Thermal Phenomena Accompanying the Change in Rotatory 
Power of freshly prepared Solutions of Certain Carbohydrates. 

H, T, Brow7i and S. U. Pickerhig. Jour, Chem. Soc. 71, 75^ 

The rotatory power of freshly prepared solutions of dextrose is 
diminished by half on standing. Addition of a small quantity of an 
alkali greatly accelerates the change and renders the reaction acces¬ 
sible to the methods of calorimetry. The authors find that the dim¬ 
inution in rotatory power is accompanied by an evolution of 0.588 
cal per gram of dextrose. Similar experiments were made with 
maltose (no evolution of heat), laevulose (5 cal per gram absorbed) 
and milk sugar (0.2 cal evolved). 

The paper contains a review of the various theories heretofore 
advanced to account for the phenomena of multirotation. W, L, M, 

The ThermcM:hemistry of Carbohydrate Hydrolysis. H. r. 

Broimi and S. U. Pickering. Jour. Chem. Soc. 71. ySj (/<yp7). Direct 
calorimetric measurements of the heat evolved on hydrolyjsis of 
starch by vegetable and animal diastase and that of sugar by invert- 
ase. The enzyme solution was placed in a pipette with suitably 
bent tube and immersed in the starch solution in the calorimeter. 
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When the temperature of the enzyme had become equal to that of 
the solution the contents of the pipette were forced out by means of 
a pump, and tlien some of the mixture in the calorimeter drawn in 
and forced out again in order to wash the pipette out. Check exper¬ 
iments showed that the method was capable of great accuracy. 

The mean of six determinations shows that the heat evolved on 
hydrolysis of starch solution by pancreatin is about 30 percent 
greater than when malt extract is used ; this difference is very 
remarkable, for the amounts of enzyme employed were extremely 
small in comparison with those of the starch : the most plausible 
explanation seems to be that the products of hydrolysis are different 
in the two cases. W. L, M. 

On the Experimental Determination of the Hydrothermal 
Value of a Bomb Calorimeter. //. fF. IVi/ry and IV. D. Bigelow. 
Jour. Am. t hem. Soc. 19, Description of the method of 

mixtures, using two Beckmann thermometers and two masses of 
water whose temperatures differ but little more than J. E. T. 


Monovariant Systems 

On Lithium Borate. H. Le Chatclier. Compit\s rendus, 124, 
1091; Bull. Soc. Chim. Paris, 17^ j)8y (189J). Lithium borate, 
LiH2BOjH.p, melts at 47°. Ice separates from the saturated solu¬ 
tion at —The solubility curve has been followed beyond the 
melting point to 37° at which temperature a new phase is formed, 
the nature of which was not determined. The author admits the 
existence of a vertical tangent at the melting point. W. D. B. 

Experimental Verification of vart’t Hoff’s Constant in very 
Dilute Solutions* M. Wildcrman, Jour. Clieni. Soc. 71* 796 {1897). 
Careful measurements of the freezing points of dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tions of seven organic substances. The experiments were so arranged 
that in some cases the temperature of convergence was above and in 
others below the freezing point; and the apparatus employed enabled 
the freezing temperature to be kept <<constant within i, 2, 3 ten- 
thousandths of a degree during 10, 15, and 20 minutes and longer)). 
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The (van ’t Hoff’s constant > as determined from the latent heat 
of ice is 1.87 ; as calculated from the freezing point measurement 
under consideration, it varies from 1.80 to 1.90. As the depressions 
(measured with a i/iooo deg. thermometer) were for the most part 
only a few hundredths of a degree, the agreement must be regarded 
as remarkably close. W. L. M, 

Contribution to the History of the lodids of Phosphorus. 
A, Besson, Comptes rendus, 124, (rSgy), Very interesting 

though incomplete data on the melting points and boiling points of 
the various iodids of phosporus. IV, D. B, 

On a Compound of Silver Chlorid and Monomethylamin. 

R, Jarry, Comptes rendus, 124, {iSgj). Equilibrium pre.ssures 
for AgClCHjjNH^, AgCl, solution and vapor. IV. D, B. 

The Effect of High Temperature on the Sulfids of Copper, 
Bismuth, Silver, Tin, Nickel and Cobalt. A. Mourlet, Comptes 
rendus, 124, j68 (/Spy). In the electric furnace CuS changes to Cu.^S 
and then to metallic copper ; bismuth sulfid changes to bismuth and 
silver sulfid to silver. On the other hand the sulfids of tin and 
nickel remain unchanged except that NiS passes to Ni.^S. IV, />. B. 

On the Alloys of the Silver-Copper Group. F, Osmond, Comp- 
ies rendus 124, 1234, A microscopical vStudy of the 

lowest melting alloy of silver and copper shows that it is not chem¬ 
ically homogeneous and that the compound Ag,CUjj does not exist. 
It was also found that copper and silver are mutually soluble to the 
extent of about one percent in each case. IV, D. B. 

On the Constitution of fletallic Alloys. G, Charpy. Comptes 
rendus, 124, 957 A statement that eutectic alloys are not 

compounds. It is also urged that the microscope has shown the 
existence of the compounds CUjSn and Cu,Sb. W. D. B, 

Studies on the Formation and Inversion of Solids, I. 

W. Ostwald, Ber, sacks, Ges, Wiss. 1897, 234, Reviewed, i, 586, 
from Zeit. phys. Chem. 

Cryoscopic fleasurements. F. Garetli, Rend, Accad, Lincei, 5, 
iy8. Reviewed, ii 439, from Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin. 
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Divariant Systems 

When do Gases become Liquid ?. 7 /. Thusen. Zeit. comp. Case, 
1, [fSgy), An arbitrary definition, to the effect tliat a fluid is 
liquid or gaseous according as its density is greater or less than the 
critical density. The reviewer wwild think it better to make such a 
distinction between liquid and vapor below the critical temperature, 
and to say that all fluids above their critical temperatures are gases 
(more or less highly compressed). All stable vapors are then liquefi¬ 
able by i.sothernial compression, and all ga.ses are not. J. E. T. 

On Corresponding Temperatures at Equal Vapor Pressures, 

Second Paper, /, A, (iroAians, J Vic'd, Ann. 61, 1^2 {iSgj). In a pre¬ 
vious paper, Wied. Ann. 60, 169 (1897), the author seeks to support 
his (law of corresponding temperatures> 

7; r 

373 

(where and T are the boiling points in absolute degrees of any given 
substance under the pressure/> mm and 760 mm respectively ; while 
yy and 373 are the corresponding data for water) by quoting from 
Auschiitz the boiling points of twenty-four substances, under 12 mm 
and 760 inm pressure respectively. The agreement is fairly clo.se, 
the two quotients (given in the fourth column of his table) .showing 
a maximum difference of less than two percent, 'fhe effect on the 
reader is however apt to be a good deal modified by the author’s 
confession that ((the 24 substances in the table have been 
.selected from the 245 .studied by Anschutz on the principle of the least 
difference between the pairs of numbers in the fourth column )>. 

In the present paper the history of the discovery of the daw) 
in question is disclosed The ratio of the vapor densities of ether 
and water at their boiling points (^760 mm) is 4.98 ; while the num¬ 
bers of atoms (Z?) in the molecule of each, viz. 15 and 3, .stand in 
almost the same ratio. If this relation be general, the values of 
TBjA, {A -- mol. wt.) must be the same for all liquids. Tabulation 
of experimental results shows that this is far from being the case, 
and the author concludes that << all values for TB\A may be united 
in one single formula 
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7 "™ ^ 27.801 v^.r 
ts 

means of which the general law of boiling points is expressed >>. 
As X may apparently have any value whatever,—examples are giveti 
where x 5, 5.25, 3.5, 0.04, etc ,—^this last relation may be regarded 
as a truism. Finally—the discovery of the daw) — (<our equation 
TJT~ 7^7373 ijs founded on the fact that A, B and x must be con¬ 
sidered as unalterable quantities, and that consequently 7 ^ 7 "/ must 
remain the same for all pressures)). W, L. M. 

The Reaction between //-Naphtol and Picric Acid in Aqueous 
Solution. B. Kuriloff, Zeit.phys, Ckcm, 23, po, (i8 gj). If the sol¬ 
ubility of / 5 ^-naphtol in water at 12 5°C be represented by a {mols in 
100 cc), and its solut)ility in water to which l> mols of picric acid per 
100 cc have been added be represented by r, the concentrations of 
the /:/-naphtol, naphtol picrate and free picric acid in the latter solu¬ 
tion will be a, i a, and d {/ ~ a) respectively. If no account be 
taken of the degree of electrolytic dissociation of the ])icric acid, the 
condition of equilibrium becomes : — 

f “ a - - ka{b - c a). 

Five .soluViility determinations were made, the amount of picric 
acid added varying from zero to 0.2 per 100 cc ; the value of the 
constant k in the above equation fluctuated between 3000^ and 40(^0. 
The author coniinunicates measurements of the electric conductivity 
of solutions of picric acid and of /i-naphtol picrate to justify his use 
of the simple form of Guldberg and Waage’s equation given above. 

IV. L. M. 

Dalton’s Law in Solutions. M. Wildermann. Jour. Chcm, Soc. 
7i» 74-3 {18(^7). ((According to Dalton’s law the total pressure of a 
gaseous mixture in a given space is equal to the sum of the partial 
pressures of the constituents. In a solution of two or more sub¬ 
stances it means that the total osmotic pressure of the two or more 
dissolved substances is equal to the sum of the partial osmotic pres¬ 
sures of each of them (provided they do hot act on each other 
chemically). From the connection between osmotic pressure and 
freezing point depression it follows that the total depression is equal 
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to the sum of the partial depressions of each of the dissolved sub¬ 
stances)). . . . ((Since van ’t Hoff’s law of molecular depressions 
holds good provided the solution is very dilute, it is obvious that 
Dalton’s law can hold good only in verj^ dilute solutions.)) 

The paper contains careful measurements of the freezing points 
of dilute aqueous solutions of four pairs of organic substances ; the 
results agree very well with the requirements of the (law). IV, L, M, 

On the Solubility of Liquids. A, A\^ 7 ian. Cotnptes rcndvs, 124, 
T0T3 (rSgy ). The author assumes that Alexejew’s method of deter¬ 
mining the solubility of one liquid in another (by noting the temper¬ 
ature at which clouding occurs) involves the assumption that the 
solubilities in the two phases are reciprocal. He therefore proposes 
replacing an accurate method by one that is hopelessly inaccurate. 

W. n, B, 

A Simple and Efficient Boiling-point Apparatus for Use with 
Low- and High-boiling Solvents. //. C. Jones, Am, Chem, Jour, 
iq, jtV/ (/<V97), To prevent radiation and the return of the con¬ 
densed solvent directly into the boiling liquid, the solution is divided 
into two parts by a platinum tube encircling the thermometer. De¬ 
terminations are made to show the merits of the apparatus. The 
possibility of au error due to changes of concentration by distillation 
has been overlooked. \V, A B. 

Observations on the Molecular Volumes at o® of Some Crys¬ 
tallized Carbohydrates. Pionchon, Comptes rcndns, 1:14, 

The molecular volumes at 0° of xylose, glucose, laevulose, saccha- 
rOvSe, lactose, melezitose and raffinose are almost identical with the 
volumes of the hydrogen and oxygen in these substances if measured 
as ic^e at the same temperature. \V, D, B, 

Action of Free Bases on Salts. A, Co/son. Comptes rend us, 124, 
502 ( fSp7), Equilibrium pressures are given for the vSystem, ammo¬ 
nium chlorid, piperidin hydrochlorid, solution and vapor, the vapor 
being chiefly ammonia. When diisobutylamin * is substituted for 
piperidin the dissociation pressures are much lower, 53 mm at 1as 
against 760 mm at 0° in the other case. The two organic hydro- 
chlorids can each take up a second reacting weight of hydrochloric 
acid with formation of a solid compound. " W, D, B, 
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Apparatus for Determiniifg Molecular Weight* G , Guglielmo . 
Nuovo Cimcvto (^) 5, j//. Reviewed, i» 511, from Rend. Accad. 
lyincei. 


Polyvariani Systems 

Action of Dilute Nitric Acid on the Nitrates in Presence of 
Ether. Tanret, Comptes rcndus, I 34 f Addition of ni¬ 

trates to a mixture of ether, water and nitric acid causes more of the 
nitric acid to pass into the ether phase. This natural result is attrib¬ 
uted by the author to the dissociation of acid nitrates. \V. 1), B, 

On the Formation of Ammonium Cyanid. D, Layice, Comptes 
rendtis, 124^ Sip (/^p7). At 1100° ammonia acts on carbon with 
formation of ammonium cyanid. The yield is greater if the am¬ 
monia contains free nitrogen and hydrogen. /). 

On the Chlorobromids of Tin. A. Besson, Comptes rendus, 124, 
683 {iSpy). The three compounds SnCl^Br, SnCl^Br^ and SnClBr^ 
can be ^separated by fractional di.stillation and crystallization. 

W. D, B. 

On the Sulfoantimonites of Silver. Pouget. Comptes rendns, 
124, 1318 {iSp^). From a solution of KgSbSj silver nitrate precipi¬ 
tates Ag^KSbSj or AggSbSj, depending on the relative concentrations. 
The double salt is decomposed by water with precipitation of AgjSbS^ 
and by alkaline sulfids with precipitation of silver sulfid. IV, D, B, 

On Double Salts of Mercuric Haloids. T, Harth, Zeit. anorg, 
Chcm. \ 4 ’i 323 {^rSpy), From aqueous solutions containing equiva¬ 
lent quantities of mixed mercuric and potassium haloids, ether and 
benzene separate mercurfc bromid alone from a mixture of bromid 
and chlorid ; mercuric cyanid from mixtures of cyanid with chlorid, 
bromid or iodid and mercuric iodid from mixtures of iodid and chlo¬ 
rid or bromid. The author has also prepared some double salts of 
the form ngX^I^^Y^ in the usual unsatisfactory way—by evaporat¬ 
ing on the water bath and then allowing the solution to crystallize 
as it cools. W, D, B, 
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The Formation of (Active) Oxy^^en in the Slow Oxidation of 
Triethyl Phosphin and Benzaldehyde. W. P.Jorissen. Arch, n^erl. 
(-?) 1, 54 (iSc^y). Reviewed in this Journal i, 513 (1897) from Zeit. 
phys. Chem. 22, 34 (1897). 


Osmotic Pressure 


The Diffusion Constants of Certain Metals in Mercury* G. 

Meyer. IVied. Ann. 6i, 225 A glass tube with perforated 

bottom was partially filled with o. i percent zinc amalgam, the latter 
being prevented by its surface tension from falling through the per¬ 
forations. The lower end of the tube so prepared was made the 
anode in a bath of zinc sulphate solution, and by means of an adjust¬ 
able current, the low'er surface of the column of amalgam w^as kept 
completely free from zinc. 

The percentage of zinc in the upper surface, U, of the column 
was determined from time to time by measuring the E.M.F. of the 
combination 

U|ZnSO,sol.|o.ipct ZnHg 

and from the rate at which the zinc left the upper surface, its diffu¬ 
sion constant in the amalgam was calculated. 

The method is applicable only to such metals as are more elec¬ 
tropositive than mercury ; the diffusion constants for Zn, Cd and Pb 
as determined by the author are of the same order of magnitude as 
those for electrolytes in aqueous solution. W. L. M. 


Determination of Osmotic Pressure from Measurements of 
the Vapor Pressure. A . A . Noyes and C. G. Abbot. Zeit. phys. Chem. 
23, 56 (/<9p7). The authors start with a modification of the Arrhe¬ 
nius diagram in which the semipermeable wall is placed quite infi¬ 
nitely near the top of the column instead of at or below the free sur¬ 
face of the solvent. The advantage of this very ingenious arrange¬ 
ment is that the column is pure solvent instead of solution. As 


formula for the osmotic pressure they write 



where P 


p 

is the osmotic pressure, the density of the solvent and M its react- 
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ing weight. Measurements ^ere made with naphthalene and axo- 
benzene in ether at 12.9°. The ratio of P to concentration is more 
nearly constant when the concentration is expressed in reacting 
weights per liter than it is when reacting weights per kilogram of 
solvent or per kilogram of solution are taken as the unit. The 
reviewer is glad to see that some one has at last perceived the im¬ 
portance of measuring the change of vapor pressure at constant tem¬ 
perature. IV, D, B, 


I "elodtus 


The Saponification of the Triglycerids. A. C GeitcL Jour, 
prakt, Chcm. 55> 42^ (^^ 97 )- R* Lowenherz has determined the rate 
at which acetic acid is formed in a mixture of triacetin with clecinor- 
mal hydrochloric acid, and has compared his results with the require¬ 
ments of the kinetic equation for a bimolecular reaction The author 
points out that it is only at the very Ixiginning of the experiment 
that the formation of acid is due exclusively to the decomposition of 
the triglycerid, as the diglycerid formed, itself undergoes sponifica- 
tion, yielding acid and a monoglycerid, which in turn decomposes 
into acid and glycerol. There are thus three bimolecular reactions 
taking place .simultaneously in the .solution ; the author develops the 
equations representing the rate of change in such a system as follows:— 
I^et e represent the initial concentration (niols per unit vol¬ 
ume) of the triglycerid and w that of the water in a mixture of 
the two substances, while x, y and 2 are the number of mols (per 
unit volume) of mono, di, and tryglycerid re.spectively, wkich have 
undergone saponification at the expiration of t minutes. There remain, 
consequently, e — z mols of the triglycerid, of diglycerid, 

y — X oi monoglycerid and w (x -|“ y + z) of water ; and the rate 
of saponification is fully determined by the three simultaneous dif¬ 
ferential equations 


dxjdt kjy — x) {w X --y — z) 1 

dyjdi ~ --y) (w — x—-y- z) - (A) 

4z\dt — kj e--’ z) {w — X — j — z) 

The general solution of these equations is not attempted ; if 
however e be set equal to unity, and 
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^ k\ k. 


(B) 


(an assumption justified by reference to Menschutkiirs work), the 
expressions for dziciv and d^jdx (obtained from equations A by divi¬ 
sion), may be intej^rated, giving 


y s \ (e - .r)log/^’— r) 
jr -r I (e - :Olog/c ^ 



(r) 


By means of equation C the author calculates a table for the values 
of X and y corresponding to eleven different values of r (between 
o.I and i.o) and illustrates the application of his results by a de¬ 
tailed study of the sa])onification of trimargarin. 

The effect on the value of produced by dropping restriction B 
is next considered ; then follows a review of the various theories of 
rancidit}^ ; and the paper closes with formulas (closely related to 
equations A ) representing the rate of change and the condition of 
equilibrium in a mixture of glycerol and acid—owing to ignorance 
of the values of the constants involved no comparison with experi¬ 
ment is at present possible. 

This important paper, opening up as it does the subject of the 
chemical kinetics of simultaneous and connected reactions, may well 
serve as a model for the discussion of the rate of change in systems 
(such for instance as the reduction of bromic by hydriodic acid) 
which have hitherto defied calculation. IV, L, M. 


The Rate of Reactions in Solutions. E, Coheti. Kon, Akad, 
Weiensch’ ]'erslag. Amsterdam 1897-98, /p ,• in full Zeit. phys. Chem, 
4,4.2 ^1897), The rate at which sugar undergoes inversion in 
aqueous solution, at constant temperature, is usually said to be pro¬ 
portional to the concentration of the sugar in the solution ; the word 
(concentration) being understood to mean the quantity of sugar in 
a fixed volume, e,g,, 100 cc, of the solution. A mathematical con¬ 
sequence of this assumption is the relation : 



{^A the quantity of sugar initially present in the constant volume, 
100 cc and x the quantity invert^ at time t\ constant). 
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Experiments carried out by Ostwald in 1885 show that the value 
of /’ is not independent of the initial concentration» A IV, The 
author of the present paper consequently proposes to modify the rela¬ 
tion just quoted by replacing Fby K— b, where b is interpreted as 
that part of the volume of the solution occupied by the sugar ; and 
shows that the equation in its new form gives an excellent account 
both of the older data and of new experiments undertaken with a 
view of testing its validity. The change necessitates a correspond¬ 
ing alteration in the definition of the word c concentration). 

For 100 cc of 20 percent sugar solution at ordinary temperatures 
b - 17.7 cc ; and for other concentrations it changes proportionately 

to the percentage of sugar. W, L, M, 

On the Influence of Manganese upon Oxydations caused by 
Laccase. G, Bertrand, Comptes renduSy 124, 1032^ /J55 (id^/). 
Manganese salts act as catalytic agents increasing the oxidizing 
power of the soluble ferment of the lacquer tree. It was also found 
that these salts make free oxygen more effective. IV. D, B. 

On the Process of Oxidation and Chlorination. A, Villiers, 
Comptes rendusy 124, A reference is made to the cata¬ 

lytic action of salts of manganese which is attributed to the forma¬ 
tion and decomposition of instable compounds. PV, D, B, 

The Rdle of ITanganese in Certain Oxidations. A, Livache, 
Comptes rendusy 124, 1^20 {i8py), A statement that the author had 
chronicled in 1883 experiments similar to thase of Villiers and of 
Bertrand, preceding two reviews, W, D, B, 

The R 61 e of the Peroxids in the Phenomena of Slow Oxida¬ 
tion. A, Bach, Comptes renduSy 134, pj/, {/Spy), The author states 
that < active > oxygen is formed in many case of slow oxidation ; but 
seems not to have heard of the work of van ’t Hoff, IV, D. B. 

Action of Light on ilixtures of Chlorin and Hydrogen. 

A, Gautier and H, HHier, Comptes renduSy 124^ 1128^ /26f (rSpy), 
In the dark, Chlorin and hydrogen do not combine to a measurable 
extent in fifteen months, whether moist or dry. When exposed to 
sunlight the reaction runs to an end, slowly with dried gases, rap- 
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idly when water is prescitt. Excess of hydrogen or of chlorin in¬ 
creases the reaction velocity, the effect of the latter being the more 
marked. W. D. B. 

Discussion of Reactions in Gases. M, Berthelot, Coniptes ren- 
dus, 124, ; Reply. A. Gautier. Ibid. 124, 12^6 Berthelot 

recalls the fact that the nature of the enclosing surfaces has a great 
influence upon reactions in gases, and questions whether the limited 
reaction between hydrogen and oxygen noted by Helier, this Journal 
1, 604 (1897), the action of the walls bringing in 

a case of heterogeneous equilibrium. To this Gautier replies that 
there can hardly be any effect due to the action of water on the walls 
unless hydrogen and oxygen do combine at 200°. 

It is interesting to note the difference between the objections 
urged in France and those which would l)e urged in Germany. In 
Paris Gautier's statement that hydrogen and oxygen combine at 
200° is questioned. In Leipzig he would be asked to prove that the 
reaction did not run to an end. JV. D. B. 

On the Explosive Properties of Acetylene. M. Berthelot and 
Vieille. Coniptes rendus, 124, <^88, 1000 {18^7). In the first paper 

it is shown that acetylene dissolved in acetone explodes much less 
readily than when pure. In the second paper it is explained that 
this is in accord with the thermochemical data, while the third paper 
contains data proving that pure acetylene can be exploded much 
more readily by fulminate of mercury than by an incandescent wire. 

W. D. B. 

Rate of Crystallization. Ci. Tammanv. Zeit. phys. Chem. 23, 

(i8q7). Reviewed, i, 613, from an undated reprint. 


Electrolysis and Electfolytic Dissociation 

On the Electrolytic Dissociation of ilethyl Alcohol and of 
Water dissolved in it. G. Carrara. Gazz. chini. Ital. 27, /, ^^22 
(/<yp7). Pure methyl alcohol seems to be somewhat dissociated into 
the ions CH3O and H. The amount dissociated is about six times 
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that for pnrt water, comparitt^ equal volumes. Addition of benzene 
decreases the conductivity. Addition of water increases it, possibly 
owing to the condiitivity of the v^ater. Assuming this to be the case 
the author shows that the dissociation of water is greater in methyl 
alcohol than in water alone. For dilute solutions the change in the 
dissociation of water dissolved in methyl alcohol varies with changing 
concentration according to the dilution law. JV. D. B. 

Electrolysis of Trichloracetic Acid. K, FJbs and K, f\ratz, 
four, prakt, Chem, 55t ^02 {rSgj), When the sodium, zinc, or 
potassium salt of trichloracetic acid is subjected to electrolysis, no 
hexachlorethane is formed ; but, instead, trichlormethyl-trichlorace- 
tate. The paper describes the conditions under which the best yield 
(10-30 percent of the theory) may be obtained. IV. L, M. 

On the Pressure Coefficient of Mercury Resistance. A. de F. 

Palmer Jr. Am. Jour. Set. [.^] 4 » i (i8gy). From measurements ot 
electrical resistance at 9° and at 100°, the increase of resistance per 
atmosphere is found to be — 0.0000332 — 5 X icr’’ i. Barns (1890) 
had found —0.00003 for commercial mercury. /. A*. 7 '. 


Structure Phenomefia 

Studies on the Coloring of Glass by Direct Penetration of 
rietals or fletallic Salts. L. Limal. Comptes rendus, 124, jogy 
( iSgy). If glass be heated with a silver salt, it becomes colored yel¬ 
low by cementation. Very interesting effects are obtained by adding 
traces of copper. W. D. B. 

Two Methods of Measuring Dielectric Constants and Electric 
Absorption. P. Drude. Zeit. phys Chem. 23, 26y {iSgy), The 
paper opens with a detailed account of the author’s methods, illus¬ 
trated by drawings of the necessary apparatus ; and cotitains more¬ 
over a tabulated collection of the measurements so fer made, and a 
restatement of the generalizations deduced from them, see this Journal 
I, ^54 and ^469, together with some new matter, principally with 
regard to the beha\rior of solutions. In general, the dielectric con¬ 
stant of a mixture can not be calculated from those of its componfents 
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by means of the < mixture rule) ; on the other hand the author finds 
no confirmation whatever of Thwing’s alleged discovery of sharp 
angles in the curves having for their axes dielectric constants, and 
percentage composition of solutions. /T. L. M. 

rieasurement of the Dielectric Constant, etc. P, Drudc. Wied. 
Ann. 6i, .^66 {/Sgy). Reviewed i, 532, from Her. sachs. Ges. Wiss. 

riodern Criticism of the flethods of. Determining Capillarity 
Constants, (i. Quincke. Wied. Ann. 61, 36 j Polemic 

against Volkmaiin, Lohnstein and Sieg, in which the author repels 
their suggestions that his methods and instruments are inaccurate, 
and his mode of calculation faulty 

<( Whether this b- agreed to or not, the difficulty remains that 
determinations of the surface tensions ol mercur}* and of water, 
made by different observ’’ers and by different methods, though car¬ 
ried out with all possible care, ^i^ive different mv/Z/.^—and that we can 
not account for these differences W. L. M. 

Surface Tension of Water and of Dilute Aqueous Solutions. 

N. E. Doney. Che in. iCcies, 22 The author has per¬ 

fected Rayleigh’s method of measuring surface tension by determin¬ 
ing the wave lengths under known number of vibration.s per second. 
The values tabulated agree well with those found by other methods. 

W.D.B. 

Capillarity of Molten Metals. //. Siedentop/. Il^ied. Ann. 61, 

(/<^V 7 )- Reviewed, .!, 532, from Gbtt. Nachrichten. 

Theoretical Studies concerning Elastic Bodies and Light. /\ 

Gian. Wied. Ann. S 5 » 302 to 60, {idgj). A long series 

of papers on the effect of the thermal conductivity of bodies upon 
their absorption of elastic waves. The comparison with observed 
facts leaves something to be desired. Compare the following review.' 

y. E. r. 

Absorption of ^und and Conductivity for Heat. B. Brunhes. 
Jour. de Phys. (j) 6, 2Sp (/<yp7). Incited by Gian’s attempt—in a 
long series of papers in Wied. Ann.—to connect absorption of light 
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with conductivity for hiiat, the author establishes a similar telation 
for the absorption of sound in a fluid, taking care not to neglect the 
specific heat at constant volume as against that at constant pressure, 
as was done by Gian. He finds for air the coefficient of absorption 
to be proportional to the square of the pitch, and negligible save for 
high pitches, which accords qualitatively although not quantitatively 
with the observations of Violle and Vautier. Further causes of ab¬ 
sorption doubtless exist. /. E. T, 

Absorption of Ultraviolet Rays by Vapors and Liquids. J, 

Pauer, Wi'ed, Ann, The measurements (with thirteen 

benzene derivatives, pyridin, thiophene and carbon disnlfid) were 
made by the aid of a spectroscope with photographic attachment; 
light being supplied by a series of sparks between cadmium elec¬ 
trodes. The vapors, mixed with air, were contained in tubes, the 
liquids in troughs or as thin films between quartz plates. 

With the exception of iodo- and nitro-benzene the spectra of the 
vapors consisted of individual lines or groups of lines ; those of the 
liquids, of broad bands nearer the less refiangible end of the spec¬ 
trum. The absorption in the case of benzene and its derivatives is 
remarkably great, corresponding in order of magnitude to that of the 
metals : a mere trace of the vapor of benzene in the air may be recog¬ 
nized by the appearance of four characteristic lines. W, L, M. 

On Luminescence. W, Aniold, Wied, Ann, 6 i, {/dgj). A 

number of substances were subjected to the action of: j, Cathode 
rays; 2, Rbntgen rays; 3, BecquereFs rays; 4, Goldstein’s <canal 
rays>; 5, Hertz (discharge) rays: and the occurrence or non* 
occurrence of luminescence (photolumiuescence, triboluminescence, 
thermoluminescence) was noted. So much difference was found 
between the actions of the various kinds of radiant energy, that the 
author feels assured of ultimately arriving at a method for analyzing 
a Uight complex) by means of suitable fluorescent screens. 

In connection with these ex]>eriments the behavior of a number 
of solid solutions (e. g. copper in calcium tungstate) was studied, 
and found to^^e quite different from that of a mere < mechanical 
mixUire) of their components. W. L, M, 



THE VAPOR-PRESSURE METHOD OF DETERMINING 
MOLECULAR WEIGHTS 


W. R. ORNDORFP AND H. G. CARREtD 
Preliminary Paper 

An accurate and simple method for the determination of the 
vapor pressures of solutions at low temperatures would be of great 
value to the ph3^sical chemist not only on account of the great theoret¬ 
ical importance of these figures but also because the method could 
be used to determine the molecular weight of any dissolved sub¬ 
stance. The simplest method of determining the vapor pressure of 
a solution in the laboratory is the one suggested by Ostwald and 
worked out to some extent by Walker* and later by Will and 
Bredig,* 

Walker passed a current of air through three Liebig potash 
bulbs, two containing the solution and the third the solvent (water), 
and then through a U-tube containing pumice stone saturated with 
concentrated sulfuric acid. The loss of weight of the solvent bulb 
and the gain in weight of the U-tube, after the experiment had con¬ 
tinued for twenty-four hours, furnished the necessary data for cal¬ 
culating the molecular lowering of the vapor pressure. 

Will and Bredig substituted alcohol for water as it is a much 
better solvent for organic substances. They also determined the 
amount of the solvent evaporated by weighing the solution and sol¬ 
vent bulbs both before and after the experiment. Instead of using 
an aspirator and placing the bulbs in an air bath they forced the air 
through the bulbs, which were placed in a large water bath kept at 
a constant temperature by means of a thermoregulator and a mech- 


•Zeit. phys. Chem. 3 , 602 (1888). 
*Ber. 33 , 1084(1889). 
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anical stirring device. The loss of weight (/), of the solution 
bulbs corresponds to the vapor pressure of that solution (/')> while 
the loss of weight, (j), of the bulbs containing the solvent corre¬ 
sponds in like manner to the difference in vapor pressure between 
the solvent and the solution, {p — /')• Substituting these values 
s and s* for p — p and p it is very easy to calculate the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance. In order to saturate the air 
completely with the alcohol vapor Will and Bredig used a modified 
Liebig potash apparatus with nine, instead of three, absorption 
bulbs. They passed the current of air through the apparatus gen¬ 
erally for twenty-four hours at the rate of one liter per hour. 

The work of Will and Bredig demonstrates clearly that the 
method is practicable and in the hands of careful workers can be 
made to yield good results. The present investigation was under¬ 
taken in the hope that it might be possible to simplify the method 
still further and reduce the time required for each determination 
and thus to make it a laboratory method for the determination of 
molecular weights of dissolved substances. 

We used the method and apparatus described by Will and 
Bredig forcing the air through the bulbs instead of aspirating it as 
we found that by this method the air current was easier to regulate 
and gave a much more regular stream of air through the bulbs. 
As this regularity of the air current was a very important iactor 
in the success of the method we also arranged the two carboys, used 
to give air under pressure, in such a manner that the air in the 
lower carboy was always under the same water pressure. In order 
to do this the siphon tube leading from the upper carboy was made 
to terminate in a U-tube just below the rubber cork in the lower 
carboy, while a tube open at both ends passed through the cork 
stopper below the surface of the water in the upper carboy. The 
pressure was thus kept constant being always equal to the pressure 
exerted by a column of water equal in height to the distance from 
the bottom of the open tube in the upper carboy to the top of the 
U-tube in the lower. This pressure could be varied by raising or 
lowering this open tube in the upper carboy and thus changing the 
distance between the ends of the two tubes. The XJ*tube in the 
lower carboy was so arranged that it touched the neck of the carboy 
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and the water ran down the side of this receptacle instead of drop¬ 
ping to the bottom. This arrangement we fonnd to work v^xy sat¬ 
isfactorily and to give a very constant and regular current of air 
through the bulbs. 

After the water in the upper carboy had flowed into the lower 
it was drawn back again by exhausting the air in the upper carboy 
by means of a Chapman water pump and at the same time connect¬ 
ing the lower end of the siphon tube with a rubber tube leading to 
the bottom of the lower carboy. The same water was thus used 
over and over again so that the air passed through the bulbs was 
always at the room temperature. 

After much experimenting with various forms of absorption 
apparatus including Geissler potash bulbs, U-tubes filled with glass 
beads, Liebig potash bulbs, Winkler’s spiral, Mitscherlich’s tube 
improved by de Koninck and the modified form of the Liebig appa¬ 
ratus of Will and Bredig having nine instead of three absorption 
bulbs, we found that this apparatus of Will and Bredig gave the 
best results. We therefore used this apparatus in our work. In 
having the apparatus made, however, we had the tubes connecting 
the absorption bulbs, (the nine small bulbs at the bottom of the 
apparatus), as well as those leading to the bulbs made of very small 
diameter, so that the bubbles of air passing through these bulbs 
should be as .small as possible and thus facilitate the saturation of 
the air with the vapor of the liquid. Of course in using this appa¬ 
ratus it was slanted in such a manner that the current of air had 
always to force its way through a current of the liquid flowing in 
the opposite direction. 

At first we used a large water bath kept at a constant tempera¬ 
ture by means of a thermoregulator and a mechanical stirrer kept 
in motion by means of a Raabe’s turbine. The bulbs were fastened 
to a wire frame immersed in this bath and were connected in the 
bath with a lead coil of pipe ten feet in length, through which the 
air was passed in order that it might have the temperature of the 
bath before passing through the bulbs. The air was dried by pass¬ 
ing it through two calcium chloride towers filled with dry, porous 
calcium chloride. By rn^eans of this water bath it was possible to 
keep the temperature constant within half of a degree for twenty- 
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four hours and after the turbine was^once set in motion the appara¬ 
tus required no further attention. It was soon found, however, 
that the water in the bath became very dirt}^ and that it was difficult 
to wash the absorption apparatus dean. Washing the apparatus 
with alcohol and then with ether and allowing to dry gave unsatis¬ 
factory results. For these reasons and in order to get rid, if possi¬ 
ble, of this clumsy piece of water bath apparatus, which required 
constant attention to keep it in order, charging the water and regu¬ 
lating the stirrer, etc., we made several experiments without this 
bath, simply passing the air current through the bulbs left in the 
air. The temperature variation amounted to as much as 2 to 6 
degrees at times but was generally not over i degree. The results 
obtained by this modification were fullj^ as good as those obtained 
by Will and Bredig using their complicated water bath so that we 
at once discarded this part of their apparatus. In beginning the 
work we thought that the method might be improved by passing 
the air current through the solvent first and then through the solu¬ 
tion under investigation. We thus thought to get rid of changes in 
concentration which are sometimes quite large when the air is first 
passed through the solution. We expected that the loss in weight 
of the solvent bulbs would be proportional to the vapor pressure of 
the solvent while the solution bulbs would gain in weight owing to 
the distillation of the solvent from the point of higher vapor pressure 
to that of the lower. This modification of the method, however, 
was found not to give satisfactory results, notwithstanding its prom¬ 
ises and hence was abandoned.- In order to get rid as far as possible 
of the influence of these changes in concentration in the solution 
bulbs we slanted the apparatus as mucii as possible thus preventing 
the passage of the solution from one set of the three bulbs to the 
other in the same piece of apparatus. In this way the evaporation 
of the solvent took place almost entirely in the first set of three bulbs 
in the modified form of the Liebig apparatus of Will and Bredig, 
while in the other two sets of bulbs only slight changes in concen¬ 
tration took place. The air passed through a solution of lower vapor 
pressure in the set of bulbs to one of higher in the second and 
third and was thus gradually satutltted up to the vapor pressure of 
the solution when it left the third set of bulbs. After one expert- 
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nient was completed the solution in the three sets of bulbs was thor¬ 
oughly mixed by drawing the liquid over into the large bulb and 
the apparatus was then ready for another experiment without 
recharging ; for the loss in weight represented only lovss of solvent 
and the new concentration of the solution was easily calculated from 
this loss. It was thus possible to make a series of four or five deter¬ 
minations with increasing concentrations exactly as is done in deter¬ 
mining molecular weights by the boiling-point method. This makes 
the method more accurate and less troublesome than where single 
determinations are made as was done by Will and Bredig. In the 
preliminary work it was soon found that the solvent bulbs invaria¬ 
bly lost more in weight than they should theoretically. It was 
thought that this might be due to the fact that the solvent evapora¬ 
ted directly into the air. We therefore tried connecting the solvent 
bulbs with a U-tube filled with glass beads and containing a small 
quantity of the solvent. This device we found to be of great value 
and made use of it in all of our experiments. This U-tnbe was not 
weighed but was merely used as a precautionary measure. 

Notwithstanding that the bulbs were kept tightly closed with 
small rubber tubes plugged in the usual manner with pieces of glass 
rod we found that in twenty-four hours a loss of over lo milligrams 
took place, so that it is advisable in working with this method to 
reduce the time of the experiment as much as jx^ssible. The rate at 
which the air is run through the bulbs is a very important factor in 
this method. With some substances like urethane good results may 
be obtained using almost any rate while generally there is one rate 
which gives the best results. In the table we give some results in 
which we used alcohol as a solvent. The alcohol was carefully 
purified by distillation over lime until it was free from water. 

’ In calculating the molecular weight we used the formula 

lOO s 

in which 

M == the molecular weight of the dissolved substance 
g = the number of gr^ms of the substance in loo of the solvent 
= the loss of weight of the solvent bulbs 
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s'= the loss of weight of the solution bulbs 



46 == the molecular weight of the alcohol used as a solvent. 



Urethane, 





oc 

, 89 



Concentration 

Loss of wt. 

Loss of wt. 

Mol. Dura- 

No. of 

I 

Temp. 




wt. tion 

liters of 

in 100 grams 

of solvent 

of solution 

found hours 

air 

variation 

g 

S 

i 

s' 

M 

i ' 


23-9452 

0.3828 

3.2502 

94 7-5 

30 

1-5" 

15.2312 

0.1785 

2.2418 

88 : 5 

23 

2-3° 

15.2312 

0.1270 

1.6864 

93 1 4 

20 

3-4® 

16.6506 

0.0568 

0.6876 

93 i 6 

13 

0-7° 

17.3083 

0.0796 j 

1.0342 

103 j 3 j 

13 

0.8“ 

18.4017 

0.1306 

1-3752 

89 1 5-75 ! 

13 

1.1® 


Diphenylamine, (C6H6)2NH, 169 



7.9902 

0.0150 

0.6016 

1 147 1 3-25 

i 10 

0.5° 

8.3200 

0.0494 

2.0680 

1 160 1 9.75 

20 

3-2'’ 


Nitrobenzene, CeH^NOj, 123 



7.1130 

0.0310 

1.2448 

131 14 

27 

6.1° 

7-5199 

0.0589 

2.0848 1 

122 32 

41 

2.9" 

8.3176 

0.0949 j 

2.7357 

no 28 

40 

0.7° 


a-Nitronaphthalene, CijHjNO,, 173 


5-6775 1 

0.0512 

3.0108 

1 154 54 

1 40 

5-2» 

5-6775 

0.0606 

3.3700 

1 145 43 

1 40 

3“ 



Phenol, C,H,OH, 94 



33-4394 

! 0.9420 

4.0622 

66 23 

40 

1 . 1 ® 

41-9522 

0,6270 

2.2726 

70 57 

34 

1.8® 

7-5355 

o.ioi8 

2.1422 

73 55 

23 

1-7“ 

8.2204 

0.0677 

1.4204 

79 15 

16 

1-9° 

8.7473 

O.IH7 

1.8484 . 

67 17 

17 

1.6® 
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Urea, OC(NH,)j,, 60 


Concentration 

lyOSS of wt. 

Loss of wt. 

Mol. 

Dura¬ 

No. of 

Temp. 




wt. 

tion 

liters of 

in 100 grams 

of solvent 

of solution 

found 

hours 

air 

variation 

g 

s 

s' 

m 




3-1641 

0.0538 

2.0171 

55 

19 

25 

1.1° 

3-4539 

0.0660 

1.9260 1 

46 

25 

18 

0.9° 

3-7854 

0.0736 

2.6354 

62 

i ^5 

26 

2.° 

3-1641 I 

0.0648 

2.2614 

51 

44 

26 

1.1“ 

3-4406 1 

0.0670 

1 2.9476 

70 

22 

29 

3-2° 


It will be seen from this table that the rate at which the air cur¬ 
rent passes through the apparatus influences markedly the results. 
In some cases, however, results agreeing with the theoretical are 
obtained whatever he the rate as is seen in the case of urethane 
while with phenol the results do not agree very well with the theo¬ 
retical whatever the rate. It is quite likely that some other factor 
comes in here, possibly that the surface tension of the solution plays 
an important part. 

Further work will be undertaken in this laboratory with this 
method, using other solvents like acetone and chloroform. 


Cornell University, July, 18^7 




TERNARY MIXTURES, III 


BY WILDER D. BANCROFT 

Some twenty years ago Duclaux' found that a clear solution 
composed of amyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and water in certain definite 
proportions could be made to cloud and separate into two layers by 
the addition of a drop of amyl alcohol or of water. This result has 
been confirmed by all who have since then studied the behavior of 
two liquid phases containing three components and it may be stated 
as a general proposition that, with two partially miscible liquids and 
a third consolute with the other two, it is always possible to prepare 
a series of solutions any one of which will cloud on addition of a 
drop of either of the two' partially miscible liquids. This means 
that if we construct an isotherm for such a system using a triangular 
diagram, there must be a portion of the curve from any point of 
which lines drawn to the corners for the two partially miscible 
liquids will pass at once into the field for two solution phases. It is 
the object of this*paper to show that one can deduce from theHrian* 
gular 'diagram cjfcrtain phenomena which have already been found 
experimentally but which have seemed hitherto to be lacking in 
theoretical justification. 

In Eig. I is given the general form of the isotherm for a system 
composed of two partially miscible liquids, A and C, and a third 
liquid, B, miscible ir| all proportions with the other two. The points 
X and give the compositions of the two liquid phases when only 
A and C are present. On adding the third liquid the phases vary in 
composition, the change in one being represented by the \int, xyz 
and the change in the other,by the line, x^y^z. At the point z the 
two solution phases become identical. The field for unsaturated 

Chiin. Fhys. (s) 7, 264 (1876), 
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solutions lies above and outside the isotherm while the field enclosed 
by the curves represents mixtures which separate into two liquid 
phases having compositions given by two points on the isotherm. 
From any point on the curve to the right of y and to the left of y^ a 
straight line drawn either to the comer at A or to the comer at C 
passes into the field for two solutions immediately on leaving the 



isotherm. Addition of either A or C will therefore produce cloud¬ 
ing and the isotherm as drawn is in accordance with the experimental 
data recorded by Duclaux. With the diagram before us it is possi¬ 
ble to draw another conclusion not reached by Duclaux. At the 
point X it is clear that addition of C will cause clouding but that 
addition of A will not. There must therefore be some point between 
X and z beyond which addition of A will cause clouding. This will 
occur at the point at which a straight line through the comer at A 
becomes tangent to the curve. In the diagram this point is marked 
y and the intersection of the tangent with the side BC is represented 
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by H. If we start with a mixture of B and C containing less of B 
than the mixture denoted by H, addition of the liquid A will event¬ 
ually cause clouding and formation of two liquid phases. If, how¬ 
ever, we start with a mixture of B and C containing more of B than 
the solution denoted by H, addition of the liquid A will not cause 
clouding.^ This phenomenon was first realized experimentally by 
Pfeiffer,® working in Ostwald’s laboratory. Starting always with 
three cubic centimeters of a given ester he added varying quantities 
of alcohol and then saturated with water. On passing a given ratio 
of alcohol to ester—the value of the ratio being a function of the 
nature of the ester—he found that it was impossible to produce 
turbidity by addition of water. If we call water A, ester C and 
alcohol B, the critical concentration is evidently that of the point 
H. The same reasoning shows us that somewhere on the curve 

there must be a point at which a line through the corner at C is 
tangent to the isotherm. This point is represented in the diagram 
by and the intersection of the tangent with the side AB is 
denoted by K. It is clear that K andjj^j correspond to H and^. 

The isotherm is thus divided into four parts by the three points 
y, z and Along xy addition of C produces cloudiness ; addition 
of A does not. The precipitate formed by adding C will contain 
more of C than the original solution. Along yz addition of either 
A or C will produce cloudiness. The new liquid phase will contain 
more of A than the original solution. Along zy^ addition of either 
A or C will cause precipitation. . The second phase contains more of 
A than the first. Klon^y^x^ addition of C has no effect while addi¬ 
tion of A causes clouding. The precipitate is chiefly A. Since 
these four portions of the isotherm are so distinct in their properties* 

^These peculiarities of the isotherm have already been pointed out by 
Schreineniakers, Zeit, phys. Chem. 23, 652 (1897), In his paper he was con¬ 
sidering qualitative equilibrium whereas I wish to bring out the bearing of 
these points upon the quantitative equilibrium. 

»Zeit. phys. Chem. 9, 469 (1892). 

3 Roozeboom and Schreinemakers have shown that when the part of the 
isotherm for a ternary compound, solution and vapor consists of a closed curve, 
it may be considered as divided into six portions, Zeit. phys. Chem. 18 , 611 
(1894). They do not conclude from this that there are any points of discoit- 
tinuity in the curve. 
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one would expect the compositions of each series of solutions to 
vary in general in slightly diflFerent ways. While studying systems 
of this type during the winter of 1893-94 I found that the experi¬ 
mental data for the whole isotherm could be represented by the same 
general formula : 

z 

In this formula x,y and z denoted the amounts of the liquids A, C 
and B respectively in a constant quantity of the three. In the 
experiments as actually made these values were expressed in cubic 
centimeters; but it was shown at the time that any other units 
might have been taken without changing the general form of the 
equation. In the formula denotes the solubility of liquid A in 
liquid C while denotes the solubility of liquid C in liquid A. 
While the same general formula described the equilibrium along the 
whole isotherm, it was found experimentally that four values of the 
exponential factor and of the integration constant must be assumed 
in order to describe the facts accurately. At the time I pointed 
out that these four distinct sets of eqilibrium referred to the follow¬ 
ing four series of saturated solutions.' 

1. The solution is saturated with respect to C. Excess of A 
produces no precipitate. 

2. The solution is saturated with respect to C. Excess of A or 
C produces a precipitate of C. 

3. The solution is saturated with respect to A. Excess of A or 
C produces a precipitate of A. 

4. The solution is saturated with respect to A. Excess of C 
produces no precipitate.* 

It will be noticed that the conditions for the four sets of equili¬ 
bria as deduced from the experimental data are identical with those 
which can be predicted from the knowledge of the single fact that 

*Proc. Am. Acad. 30, 340 (1894); Phys. Rev. 3» 120 (1895). 

•In the original is used instead of C as I took A and B as the partially 
miscible liquids. It was also statST there that ((precipitate of A)) was used 
a$ a condensed phrase meaning that the new phase contained more of A than 
the old one. 
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there are some solutions on addition of either of the 

partially miscible liquids. IVe can see also from the diaj^ram that 
the ratio of C to B passes through a minimum at and the ratio of 
A to B passes through a minimum at jVi. If therefore we work with 
a constant quantity of B and varying quantities of A arid C we 
should expect to find the amount of C decreasing as we pass from 
2 \.oy and increasing as we pass along the curve from to x. Sim¬ 
ilarly the amount of A in the saturated solution would decrease fi'om 
2 tojKi and increase from^^ to This is exactly what I found in 
the experimental studies already referred to. 

If the liquids A and C are practically non-miscible the points x 
and x^ will coincide very closely with the corners at A and C respect¬ 
ively. Other things being equal, the points^ Sindy^ will approach 
the corners A and C as the non-miscibility of the liquids increases 
and the curves xy and x^y^ will decrease in length.* With practi¬ 
cally non-miscible liquids such as benzene and water, chloroform and 
water, these two curves will not be realizable experimentally unless 
one works on a colossal scale and we should therefore expect to find 
but two sets of equilibria. Two conclusions which I drew from 
the experimental data which were tabulated in my first paper on 
ternary mixtures were 

1. For two partially miscible liquids and a consolute liquid 
there are four sets of equilibria corresponding to four different series 
of solutions. 

2. If the two liquids are practically non-miscible, there are 
only two sets of equilibria. 

It is, of course, not necessary that there should be any points 
of discontinuity in the isotherm. It is always conceivable that the 
same expression might describe the whole curve. With benzene, 
alcohol and water there seems to be no break at the point 2, What 
can be stated definitely is that if there are points of discontinuity 
they can occur only at^, 2 and y^ The fact that breaks aty mdy^ 
have been found in all cases that have yet been studied and that 

*The positions of jy and y, will vary with the nature of the consolute liquid 
unless A and C are absolutely non-miscible. 

*Proc. Am. Acad. 30, 368 (1894); Phys. Kev. 3» 204 (1895). 
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onjy one case is yet known in.which there is not a break at z to¬ 
gether with the fact that no breaks in the curve have been found at 
any other points is strong evidence that y, j/, and z are theoretically 
points of discontinuity. This becomes the more probable when one 
recalls that these points were determined experimentally long before 
their theoretical significance was perceived. 

Cornell University 



MOLECULAR WEIGHTS OF SOME CARBON COMPOUNDS 

IN SOLUTION 


BY CI.ARENCE E. SPEYERS 

This paper gives some data concerning the molecular weights 
in solution of the same substances in the same solvents whose heats 
of solution were given some time ago/ 

I wished to find the molecular weights at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, 25®-35®. I tried the method of Walker* and that of Loeb* but 
could not get satisfactory results in either case. 

The only method I found available was the boiling point method 
in a partial vacuum. Some of the results were so unexpected that 
I thought it best to make determinations at several temperatures 
intermediate between the boiling point under the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure and the boiling point under the lowest pressure obtainable by 
the water pump. 

The apparatus was essentially that of OrndorfF and Cameron.* 
As a partial vacuum of about 50 mm Hg was needed, mercury seals 
were used wherever the joints had to be broken in cleaning and 
charging the apparatus. Stationary joints could be made tight with 
rubber tubing and asphalt varnish. The boiling tube, held from 
the bottom up to a down to g about 350 cc. It was all in one piece. 
As recommended by Omdorff and Cameron a quantity of scrap plat¬ 
inum, about fifty grams, was used; no platinum wire was fused 
through the bottom at all, At the neck of the boiling tube is a 
mercury seal, the thermometer being held in place, of course, by 
cork or rubber. I could not detect a trace of injury.® At where 

'Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. iS, 146 (1896). 

®Zeit. phys. Chem. J, 602 (1882). 
sZeit. phys. Ctem. 606 (1882), 

^Am. Chem. Jour. I7» 517 (1895). 

5 Cf. Fuchs. Zeit, phys, Chem. 72 (1897), 
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connection is made with the water pump, a rubber cork and mercury 
seal are used. The pump gave a partial vacuum of about 44 mm. The 
tube, contained the substance to be introduced into c in the form 
of small weighed pellets. They 
were successively pushed in by a 
small glass pusher,/, which float¬ 
ed on mercury. The height of 
the mercury could be adjusted by 
raising or lowering y. To pre¬ 
vent air from entering through 
the rubber tubes, a trap, h, was 
used. The tube, /, with tap was 
convenient in letting out the 
trapped air. The connection be¬ 
tween boiling tube and mercury 
was made at ^ by a thick rubber 
tube, sealed with mercury. A 
glass demijohn, 18 liters capacity, 
was circuited between the pump 
and «. Ice water circulated 
through the condenser b. When 
boiling under atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, the boiling tube was sep¬ 
arated at a and g and used alone, 
the substance being introduced 
at a. 

Under atmospheric pressure, 
the time used for solution was 
one and a half minutes or less, i 

and the thermometer was so steady that no correction was needed. 

Under less than atmospheric pressure, the boiling temperature 
was often so low that a considerable time was needed for solution 
and the thermometer was not so steady as it was under atmospheric 
pressure. A correction was therefore needed. It was computed in 
this way. The average change in the thermometer per minute for 
five minutes before solution and the average change per minute for 
five minutes after solution were added together, the sum divided 
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by two, and this quotient multiplfed by the number of minutes needed 
for solution. This, as a cor^iection, was subtracted or added as the 
case might be, from the observed rise in the thermometer, to get 
the corrected rise. The thermometer was a Beckmann one divided 
into i/ioo® and was estimated in reading to i/iooo®. 

No corrections were made for the change in volume of the bulb 
of the thermometer due either to the temperature or to the pressure. 

The gas was somewhat unsteady but did not give serious 
trouble. There was some difficulty once in a while with foaming 
which sometimes necessitated a lowering of the flame during a series 
of measurements, to prevent the solution from foaming out of the 
boiling tube and uncovering the bulb of the thermometer. 

The correction due to the quantity of solvent which filled the 
boiling tube as vapor is easily calculated, at least approximately. 
But the quantity which trickled down the side of the boiling tube 
from the condenser can not be so calculated and the molecular 
weights are to this extent a trifle too low. This error is not more 
than one-half of one percent, if so much. 

Experiments showed that no solvent passed the condenser tube. 

The solutes and solvents have already been described.^ When 
any substance - gave out, some more was prepared according to the 
method previously used and identified by melting point or by boiling 
point. 

The constant, K, for each solvent at the boiling point under 
atmospheric pressure was taken from Beckmann,* except for toluene. 
That solvent is not listed. How its constant was determined 
is described further on. The constants given by Beckmann are the 
mean of several different methods of determination and so it seemed 
better to use them than to determine the constants again. Under 
reduced pressure, they had to be determined in one of the following 
ways:— 

I. Trouton's rule, Q/T = constant, where Q is the molecular 
heat of vaporization and T is the absolute temperature of vaporisa¬ 
tion, is not available for this purpose for the constant is different at 
different temperatures, even for the same substance, for as T falls, 

‘Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. i8t 146 (1896). 

*^eit. phys. Chem. i8t 473 (1895). 
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Q rises, in so far as Q refers to heat .needed for vaporisation, not the 
heat needed to dissociate complex molecules, Ramsay.' 

2. If is the constant at T^, and is the heat of vaporisation 
at T^,, then the constant K, at T, at which becomes is 


K = Ko 


ox)2T 

V q' 


The chief objection to this formula is want of sufficient data for 
q. Only data for chloroform, methyl alcohol, and water, that were 
at all sufficient for the purpose, could be found. In the case of 
chloroform, the results were satisfactory but in the case of methyl 
alcohol and water, the results were suspicious. For instance, the 
following table gives the data for acetanilid in methyl alcohol. 
Weight of acetanilid w, weight of solvent corrected W, both 
in grams, rise in boiling point corrected — At, correction which has 
been made for At in percent of observed At ==^ cor., K = constant 
from Beckmann (B) or calculated by the above equation. Assumed 
molecular weight Mq, observed molecular weight = M. 


Temp, —66° 

W=s 32.80 





K(B)- 

:::8.8 

Mo 

= 135 

1.929 

0.325 

(i 

127 

w 

tst 

Cor. 

M 

2.621 

0.434 

(< 

129 





3.284 

0.532 

M 

132 

0.672 

0-133 

0% 

136 

3-947 

0.627 

“ 

134 

1.208 

0.242 

< i 

134 





1-938 

0 385 

t < 

135 





2.643 


t < 

137 

! Temp. 25° 

w=33-13 

3-338 

0.648 


138 

K(B. calc.) — 6.40 Mo 

= 135 

4-037 

0.772 

(( 

140 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

M 

Temp. ^43.5° 

W-i-.-34.55 

0.490 

0.084 

2% 

113 

K(B. calc.) =7.37 Mo 

= 135 

0.888 

0.153 

0 * i 

II 2 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

M 

1.300 

0.231 

3 “ 

108 





1-735 

0.299 

3 “ 

II 2 

0.705 

0.122 

0% 

123 

2.1II 

0.368 

3 “ 

III 

1.290 

0.225 

(i 

122 






The constant for the first case is taken directly from Beckmann 
and the somewhat high values are to be attributed to association of 
the solute. 


*Zcit, phys. Chetn. 1$, 108 (1894). 
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In the second c^se, howevei, the constant seems to be too low 
and in the third case this is markedly so. In the second case the 
corrections are zero and the error in reading the thermometer at 
most two percent of the reading. In the third case, the corrections 
are three percent and the error in reading the thermometer at most 
three percent, making a maximum error of six percent which will 
not account for the low values of M. A similar drop in M as T 
decreases was found for most of the other substances in all the 
solvents. 

3. Another method is to select a substance of constant mol¬ 
ecular weight and deduce the constant from this. 

The advantage of this method is that it seems applicable to all sol¬ 
vents at all temperatures, whereas the data needed for the other two 
methods are not known for all solvents. Besides, any uncertainty 
due to loss of solvent by vaporisation and loss by clinging to the 
sides of the boiling tube, and any uncertainty due to expansion 
of the bulb of the thermometer, all these are eliminated. 

The disadvantage is the uncertainty as to whether the solute 
has the molecular weight in solution that it it is supposed to have. 
This uncertainty can be partly eliminated by selecting a solute 
whose molecular weight is the same at different dilutions. Then its 
molecular weight may be considered to be the simplest possible one, 
for complex molecules seem to decompose into simpler ones as dilu¬ 
tion increases. But even in this case great discretion must be used.^ 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, this method was u.sed when¬ 
ever a solute could be found which seemed to have a constant nor¬ 
mal molecular weight. 

In the following table, K(B) means that the con.stant has been 
taken from Beckmann’s tables; K(urea) means that the constant 
has been computed from experiments with the substance named in 
the brackets, in this case urea; K(calc.) means that the constant 
has been calculated by the furmula given on page 769. The neces¬ 
sary data for K were obtained from I^andolt and Bomstein’s tables 
unless otherwise stated. Under percent is given parts of solute in 100 
parts of solvent. The other symbols have been defined 

*See table for urethane in water. 
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Water 

Urea 


Temp. TOO® W “ 44.19 

K(B) --5.1 Mo = 60. 


w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.494 

0.090 

0 %[ 1.1 

63.6 

0.985 

0.176 

i “ 

1 

2.2 

j 64.9 

1.485 

0.269 


i 3-4 

: 63.9 

1.885 

0.342 

i i 

4.3 ! 63.9 

2.276 

0.414 

t i 

i 5 .i 

I 63.7 

2.746 

0.496 

( i 

6.2 

64.1 

Temp. - 

^ 75 ® 

W=: 44.06 

K(urea) --4.32 


Mo=6o 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.978 

0.159 

0% 2.2 

! 60.4 

1.971 

0.318 

< i 

4.5 

60.0 

2.846 

0.458 

(( 

6.5 

1 60,1 

3.862 

0.6x9 

(( 

8.8 

i 60.4 

4.36510.705 

«( 

9.9 

59«9 

Temp. - 

S 4 . 8 '> 

\V 44.22 

K(urea) ~ 4.05 

Mo = 60 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.702 

0.108 

0?i) 

1.6 

59.6 

1.446 

0.221 

i ( 

3-3 

60.0 

2.1721 

0.330 

t ( 

4.9 

60.3 

2.928 1 

0.446 

t ( 

6.6 

60.2 

Temp. = 

35.5® 

W = 41.19 

K(calc.) - = 3.72* 

Mo=r 60 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.552 

0.081 

0% 

1-3 

62.5 

-<.229 

0.189 

i < 

2.9 

58.1 

1.606 

0.261 

( ( 

3.8 

54.4 

1.915 

0.317 

( ( 

4.5 

53.3 


‘405 (3o8.5/3a7-8)*(568/554)*»3.73- 


Resorcinol 


Temp. — 100® W - 44.86 

K(B)— 5.1 Mo=ilo 

w A / Cor. M 


0.854 

1 

1 0.090 

0% 

1 

1-9 ; 

108 

*■743 

0.169 

i ( 

3-9 

II7 

2.637 , 

0.247 j 

< ( 

5-9 

122 

3.539 ' 

0.318 1 

( t j 

7.9 

127 


Temp. ~ 75® W = 40.59 

K (urea} ~ 4.32 Mo = 110 


W 

A/ 

Cor. % 

M 

1.146 1 

! 0.143 1 

j 

o%\ 2.8 

1 

85.4 

2.575 ^ 

! 0.264 ! 

“ 16.3 

! 104 

3.908 1 

i 0.368 1 

“ ! 9.6 

1 113 


Temp. -- 

-54.8“ 

W -44.31 

K(urea)- 4.05 

Mo no 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.949 

O.112 I 

0 

2.1 

77-4 

1.822 

0.156 I 

“ 1 

4.1 

84.6 

2.724 

0.206! 

i 

1 

6.1 

121 

3.690 

! 0.266 1 

<< t 

8.3 

127 


Temp. 36° W = 40.14 

K(calc.) “3.73 Mo = 110 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.932 

0.185! 

ok! 

2.3 

1 

j 46.6 

1.936 

0.243 j 

“ 1 

4 . 8 ! 

i 74-6 

2.791 

0.3261 

“ i 

6.9 1 

! 79-8 
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Temp. = 35® W —43.46 

K(calc.) =3.71 Mo*» no 


w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.661 

0.243 

0% 

1-5 

23.1 

I 336 

0.328 

t ( 

31 

34-7 

2.166 

0.41 X 

(( 

5-0 

43-9 

2.436 

0.466 

« ( 

5-6 

43-8 


Sucdnimid 


Temp. = 

= 100® 

W -^42.02 

K(B) = S.l 


Mo ~99 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.894 

0.103 

0% 

2.1 

105 

I-951 

0.231 

{i 

4.6 

102 

2.877 

0.342 


6.8 

102 

3-935 

0.470 


9.4 

102 

5-349 

0.621 

* i 

12.7 

105 

Temp. — 

-75® 

W 42.65 

K(urea) =4.32 

Mo - 99 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

1.106 

0.120 

0% 

2.6 

93-3 

2.325 

0.240 


5-5 

98.3 

3-508 

0.340 


8.2 

105 

Temp. — 

= 54.4® 

W 44.02 

K(urea) —4.04 

Mo- 99 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

1.077 

O.114 

0^ 

2.4 

86.7 

2-133 

0.166 

< 1 

4.8 

118 

3-170 

0.241 

1 1 

7.2 

122 ' 

4-336 

0-323 

(i 

9-8 

124 

In the first measurement violent foam- 

ing. 

Flame lowered in suceeding 

measurements. Hence high value«(?) 

Temp. 


W=r 45.14 

K(urea) 2= 4.04 

Mo ==99 

w 

M 

Por. 

96 

M 


2.538 I 0.204 ' 0% 


Temp. — 36® W ^ 46.21 

K. (calc. >3.73 Mo ^99 

w A / Cor. % M 


0.914 

0.100 

0% 

2-3 

84-5 

2.046 

0.140 

( t 

5-1 

135 

3-324 

0.170 

(t 

8.3 

180 

Temp.— 

36“ 

W- 39.11 

K( calc.) = 3.73 

M' 

®r^ 99 . 

w 


Cor. 

96 

M 

0.581 

0.086 

io 96 

1 

1-5 

64-3 

1-974 

0.156 

29“ 

5-0 

125 

2.642 

0.222 

14 “ 

6.8 

II4 

3-343 i 

0.295 

10“ 

’ 8.5 

107 


Temp. 35® W-:- 43 o^^ 

K(calc. -3.71 Mo 99 

0.563 grams dropped in at outset. To 
be subtracted from given figures. 


w 

™ - 

■ 

Cor. 

% 

1.500 

0.059 

o 96 

3-5 

2.542 

0.111 1 

t t 

6.0 1 

4.100 

0.199 i 

‘ ‘ 

9-5 i 


Afannite 


Temp. - 100® W ™ 42.55 

K(B)-5.i Mo =-182 


X. 22 I 

0.079 

0% 

2.9 

189 

1.829 

0.121 

(< 

4-3 

185 

2.667 

0.179 

t i 

6.3 

182 

3-554 

0.233 

(i 

8.2 

186 

Temp, rc: 

= 75® 

43.62 

K(urea) — 4.32 

Mo= 182 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

1.054 

0.061 

0% 

2-4 

171 

2.094 

0.120 

(( 

4-8 

173 

3-083 

0.173 

(( 

7.1 

177 

4.287 

0.242 

1 *< 

9.8 

176 


5*6' 113 
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Temp. ~ 54® W -- 43.62 

K( urea) -- 4.03 Jdo — 182 

w A / Cor. % M 


1 

1.065 

0.066 

0% 

2.4 

149 

2.164 

0.129 

(( 

5-0 

155 

3 -225 

0.170 

(( 

7-4 

176 

4-333 

0.226 

(i 

9-9 

177 

Temp. ~ 

-35.5® 

W = 40.93 

K(calc.) “372 

Mo = 182 

w 

A/ 

Cor, 

% 

M 

0.843 

1 

0.053! 

0% 

2.x 

155 

1.976 

0-143 

< < 

4.8 

124 

2.839 

0.207 ! 


6.9 

123 

Temp. - 

-36° 

W =- 41.31 

K(calc.):^-3,73 

Mo 182 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

1 

1.065 

1 

0.095 

0% 

I 1 

1 lOX 

2.216 ' 

0.017 

(t 

! 5-4 

i 169 

3-228 

0.189 

i ( 

1 7.8 ! 

! 154 


Urethane 


Temp, 100® W — 43,77 
K(B)-- 5 .i Mo--^89 

w A / Cor. % M 


0.489 

1 

! 0.03X 

' 0% 

1.1 

184 

1.227 ! 

0.081 

< < < 

2.8 

176 

2.091 I 

O.I4I 

i < 

1 

4.8 

173 

2.58X 

0. I7I 

(( 

1 

5-9 

176 

3-089 

0.203 

4 ( j 

7-0 

177 

Temp. = 

- 75 ® 

W-= 43.44 

K(urea)r=i4.32 

Mo ^89 

w 

A/ 

Cor, 

% 

M 

1.961 

0.181 

0% 

4-5 

108 

2.993 

0.243 

1 4 4 

6.9 

123 

4.062 

6.303 

t * 

9-4 

133 

4.667 

0.333 

(t 

10.8 

139 


Oily streaks observed on sides of boil¬ 
ing tube showing urethane volatil¬ 
ized. 


Temp. 54.5® W 44.60 

K( urea) ~ 4.04 Mo -- 89 

w A t Cor. % M 


0.771 

0.170 

0% 

1*7 

41.1 

1-598 

0.210 

1 < < 

3.6 

69.0 

2.400 

0.261 

“ 

5-4 

83-4 

3.202 

0.304 


7.2 

95.4 

4.014 

0.349 

1 4 4 

9.0 

104 

Temp. --- 

•35° 

W - - 41 

82 

K(calc.) 


M„ -- 89 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.784 

0.250 

; 0% 

1.9 

27.8 

1-556 

0.307 

1 “ 

3-7 

44-8 

2-053 

0.333 

i “ 

4.9 

• 54.5 

2.508 

0-355 

! “ 

6.0 

i 62.4 

3-057 

0.398 

I ^ ‘ 

7-3 

68.1 

Temp. = 

. 36 » 

W -=39 

.57 

K(calc.) 

i.73 

Mo89 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.853 

0.139 

0% 

1 

2.2 

54-6 

1.774 

0.204 

! 4 4 

4-5 

81.7 

2-599 

0.256 

i ^ * 

6.6 

95-5 


Methyl Alcohol 

Urethane 


Temp. — 66® W 34.22 

K(B) "--8.8 Mo=89 


w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.749 

0.209 

0% 

2.2 ' 

92.2 

I-155 

0.320 

4 4 

3-4 ! 

92.7 

3-273 

0.880 

4 C 

9.6 1 

95-6 

4.109 

1.098 

4 4 

12.0 

96.2 

5-103 

1-340 

4 4 

14.9 1 

97-9 

6.142 

1.592 

4 4 

x8.o 1 

99.2 




774 

Temp. ==^44® 
K(urethane) 


Clarence L. Spiers 


w 


M 


W 
==7 7-55 
Cor. % 


33-35 

Mo=::89 

M 


0-534 

0.130 

0% 

1.6 

1.047 

0.269 


3-1 

1.580 

a.409 

1 ( 

4-7 

2.124 

0.546 


6.4 

2.704 

0.692 

1 < 

8.1 

3-265 

0.831 


9.8 

Temp. ^ 35.4® 
K( urethane) 

W^ 44 - 

-=- 7-55 

w 

M 

Cor. 


0.560 

0.125 

0% 

1-7 

1.124 

0.258 


3-3 

1.667 

0.385 


4-9 

2.203 

0.508 

(( 

6.5 

2.742 

0.621 

a 

8.1 

3-733 

0.826 

(( 

II.0 


93-1 

88.2 

87-5 

88.1 

88.5 

89.0 


.89 

M 

88.1 

85-9 

85.3 

85-5 

85.8 

89.0 


Acetanilid 


Temp, -- 66® 
K(B)=-8.8 


W-32,80 
Mo135 


w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.672 

. 

0.130 

0% 

2.0 

136 

1.208 

0.242 

(( 

3-7 

134 

1.938 

0.385 

t i 

5-9 

135 

2.643 

0.517 

1 1 

8.1 

137 

3-338 

0.648 

(( 

10.2 

138 

4-037 

0.772 

(4 

12,3 

140 


Tetri' 




w 

0.705 

1.290 

1.929 

2.621 

.3.284 

3-947 


ip.-. 43 - 5 ° 

K( urethane) ~ 7.52 

Cor. 


34-55 

Mo = 135 


M 


% 


M 


0.122 


2.0 

126 

0.225 


3-7 

«, 5 , 

0.3355 

( ( 

5-6 

I 3 P 

0.4^4 

i < 

7.6 

132 

0.53* 

4 t 

9-5 

*35 

0.627 

< ( 

11.4 1 

137 


i Temp. = 

= 25 - 

w~ 33.13 

1 K( urethane] 

= 5.65 Mo = 135 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.490 

0.084 

2% 

1-5 

117 

0.888 

0.153 

0“ 

2.7 

116 

1.300 

0.231 

3 “ 

3-9 

112 

*•735 

0.299 

3 “ 

5-2 

116 

2.Ill 

0.368 

3 “ 

6.4 

”5 


Acenaphthene 


Temp. ~ 

66® 

W--::34.I2 

1 K(B).^8.8 


Mo-154 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.776 

O.II 2 

0 

2-3 

179 

1.568 

0.234 

4 ( 

4.6 

*73 

2.326 

0.344 

t ( 

6.8 

174 

3.332 

0.456 


9.8 

188 

Temp. “ 

- 43 - 4 ° 

w = 34.27 

1 K(urethane) 

- 7 - 5 * Mo = 154 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.683 

0.095 

.. 

2.0 

158 

1 23 mins, for solution. 

Value for M 

1 uncertain. Not corrected. 


1 Temp. =■. 43.4° 

1 K( urethane) 

W = 34.26 
= 7-52 M„=is4 

w 


Cor, 

% 

M 

0.339 

0.067 


1.0 

III 

0.799 

0.135 


2.3 

130 

1.129 

0.205 


3-3 

120 

1 14 to 28 minutes for solution. 

Values 

1 for M uncertain. Not corrected. 

1 Temp. = 

= 24.8® 

W = 34.62 

1 K( urethane) 

-^6.64 Mo 

:=r. 154 

w 


Cor. 

% 

± ' 

0.333 

0,071 

12?^ 

I.O 

96.0 

Q.6811 

0.113 

58“ 

2,0 

“S 

1 Trace of aoenaphiheue undissolved. 












Carbon Compounds in Solution 


775 


Naphthalene 


Temp. - 66® W ^ 35.35 

K(B)-^8.8 M(o^-I28 

w A t Cor. % M 


0.560 

0.103 

10% 

1.6 

133 

1.058 

0.187 

11 

30 

141 

1.586 

0.270 

‘ * 

4.5 

146 

2.087 

0.349 

(i 

5.4 

149 

2.604 

0.423 

(i 

7.9 

153 

3.551 

0.560 

i 1 

10.1 

158 

Temp. - 

43.5° 

w- 34-39 

K(urethane) 

6.66 Me 

128 

w 

A / 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.407 

0.070 

0% 

:,2 

128 

0.850 

0.146 


2-5 

128 

1-275 

0.213 


3-7 

131 

1.655 

0.282 

< i 

4.8 

129 

2.018 

0.352 

< i 


126 

2.357 

0.423 

( < 

6.8 

I 2 I 

Temp. 

25.2° 

W--- 34 - 

11 

K( urethane) 

6.66 M, 

, 128 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.475 

0,080 

55^ 

1.4 

II5 

1.441 

0.233 

3“ 

4.2 

120 

1,927 

0.323 

15“ 

5-7 

II6 


Ethyl Alcohol 


Urea 


Temp. “ 78® W ^ 33.72 

K(B):=:^II.7 Mo~6o 

w ist Cor. % M 


0-773 

1 

0.404 

0% 

1 

2.3 i 

62.9 

1.198 

0.639 

I “ 

3-6 

65.1 

1.696 

0.877 

0“ 

5-0 1 

67.1 

2.158 

1.086 

0“ 

6.4 

68.9 

2.682 

1.306 

0“ 

8.0 

.71-3 

3-251 

1.528 

I “ 

9.6 

73-8 


Temp.' 52.2® W - 34.03 
K( calc.) - 9.60* Mo — 60 


W 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.556 

0.277 

\io% 

1.6 

56.6 

1.104 

! 0.525 

III “1 

3-2 

59.4 

I-731 

1 0.776 

lio “ j 

5.1 

62.8 

2.381 

1 1.031 

i 9 “ i 

7.0 

65.1 


Temp. - 25® Not soluble enough. 


M i.7(325.2/35i)*('204.6/2i4.2)r 9.60. 
Temp.-^ 25®. Too insoluble. 

Urethane 

Temp. ’ 78® W - 34.94 

K(B) -- 11.7 Mo-89 


w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.495 

0.187 

0% 

1.4 

88.7 

0.951 

0.341 

“ 

2-7 

93-4 

1-495 

0-532 

‘ < 

4-3 

94.1 

2.051 

0.722 


5-5 

95-1 

2.608 

0.909 


7-9 

96.1 

3-177 

1.094 


9-1 

97.2 

Temp. - 

-52.2® 

W -33-24 

K(B) 9.60 

Mo = 89 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.565 

0.189 

0. 

1-7 

86.4 

1-154 

0.381 


3-5 

87.6 

1.704 

0.552 


5-1 

89-3 

2-793 

0.872 

“ 

8.4 

92-5 

3-388 

1.074 


10.2 

93-5 

Temp. 2= 

-27*6® 

W 33.32 

K(calc.) ™ 7.80* 

Mo —89 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.568 

0.175 

0% 

1-7 

76.0 

1.166 

0.345 

0“ 

3-5 

78-7 

1-759 

0.515 

0“ 

5-3 

79-8 

2 302 

0.660 

2 “ 

6.9 

81.6 

2.868 

0.812 

3“ 

8.6 

82.6 

3-457 

0.960 

2", 

10.4 

84.2 


*11.7(300.^/^51 )*( 204.6/225.2) ==7.80. 
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Clarence L ., Speyen 



Resorcinol 

f 

1 Temp. = 

= 52 . 2 * 

W=:= 32.82 





K{calc.> = 9.60 

Mo= 12 I 

Temp. = 

=-78® 

W=n=: 33.16 

zo 


Cor. 

% 

M 


M 

0= 110 





w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.655 

0.164 

0% 

2.0 

I16 

0.634 


0% 



1.276 

0.305 


3-9 

122 

0.218 

1-9 

103 

1.991 

0.464 

n 

6.1 

125 

1.268 

0-434 


3-8 

103 

2-557 

0.584 

i t 

7-8 

I2S 

1-753 

0.612 


5-3 

lOI 

3-018 

0.694 

t i 

9.2 

127 

2.441 

0.865 


7-4 

99-6 

3-607 

0.824 

• ( 

II.0 

128 

3-058 

1.100 

< i 

9-2 

98.1 




3-723 

1.360 

( t 

11.2 

96.6 

Temp. 27.8® W = 34.29 

&( calc.) ^7.81 Mo — 121 

Temp. = 

52.3® 

32.00 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 



M 

0 ^ no 






j —-9 00 






w 

tst 

Cor. 


M 

0.648 

1.226 

0.168 

0.319 

5“ 

3“ 

3“ 

1.9 

3-6 

87.8 

87.5 






0.579 

0.172 

0^ 

1-7 

98.4 

1-794 

0.456 

5*2 

89.8 

1.217 

0.378 


3-7 

93-9 

In the last measurement the solution 

1.806 

0.566 


5-5 

93-0 

was saturated 

and 

some benzamid 

2-473 

3.018 

0.784 
0.969 

(< 

7-5 

9.2 

92.0 

90.8 

crystallized on 

walls of boiling tube 

3.640 

t.i8i 


r?.i 

89.8 

above the solution so result is a little 




too high. 




Temp. ^ 27.8® W = 33.19 

K(calc.) = 7.81 Mo “110 


p- Toluidin 


w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

Temp. = 

= 78® 

w = 31.97 



3% 



K(h;=:^ii .7 


M 

)=■ 107 

0.671 

0.199 

2.0 

79-3 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

I ‘475 

0.422 


4.4 

82.2 






2 






2.344 

0.672 

0“ 

7-1 

82.0 

0.534 

0.189 

0% 

1-7 

103 

3.162 

0.9H 

2 “ 

9-5 

8i.6 

1.079 

0.365 

' 

3-4 

108 

3.826 

1-1:45 

o‘‘ 

”-5 

78.5 

1.589 

0.530 

<< 

5-0 

no 

4.484 

1.327 

o'* 

13-5 

83-3 

2.139 

0.695 


6.7 

”3 






2.683 

0.859 

t < 

8.4 

114 


Benzamid 


3-225 

I.Oil 


10.1 

117 

Temp. = 78“ 
K(B)=-ii.7 

W = 33.36 

Tern.— 

52.2“ 

W = 32.85 



K(calc.)=9.6o 

Mo = 107 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.929 

0.269 

0% 

2.8 

I 2 I 

0.555 

0.167 

0% 

1-7 

97-4 

1-959 

0-559 

(i 

5-9 

123 

1.103 

0:311 

11 

3-4 

103 

2.794 

0.778 

i t 

8.4 

126 

1.609 

0.438 

ti 

4.9 

107 

3-631 

0.990 

(( 

10.9 

129 

2. 160 

0.577 

%4 

6.6 

109 

4.476 

1.192 

f« 

I3r4 

133 

2.. 676 

0-705 


B« I 

1x1 

^.335 

1-395 

(( 

16.0 

134 

3-195 

0.827 


9-7 

it3 
















Carbon Compounds in Solution 
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Temp.* ===27,5® 
fe. (calc.) = 

7.79 

w = 34.79 

Mo -- 107 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.548 

"i 

0.146 

0% 

! ^-5 ' 

84.0 

1.244 

0.308 

3 “ 

i 3-6 I 

90.4 

2.027 

0.478 

I 

1 5-8 : 

94-5 

2.773 

0.634 

! 0“ 

; 7-9 ; 

98.1 

3-539 

0.788 

1 

10.I 1 

1 1 

lor 

4-301 

0.930 

0“ 

112.3 1 

104 


Acetanilid 

Temp.-=78® W 32.99 

K(B) --11.7 Mo-. 135 


w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.977 

0.259 

0% 

3-0 

— 

134 

1.449 

0.382 


4-4 

134 

2.150 

0 - 5.57 

(i 

6.5 

137 

2.882 

0 - 7.33 

(( 

8,7 

A 39 

3*689 

0.921 


II.2 

142 

4.836 

1.178 

(t 

14.7 

145 

Temp. -52® W-= 34.05 

K(calc.) 9.59 M„ - 135 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.579 

0.120 

0% 

1-7 

137 

1.225 

0.257 

o‘‘ 

3.6 

136 

1.922 

0.391 

0“ 

5-7 

140 

2.573 

0.523 

I “ 

7-6 

140 

Temp. ~ 27.7® W = 32.94 

K(calc.) 7.81 Mo 135 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.626 

0.129 

8 % 

1-9 

II4 

1.300 

0.253 

11 “ 

4,0 

I 2 I 

1.925 

0.370 

2 “ 

5-9 

123 

2.563 

0.485 

4“ 

7.8 

125 

3.199 

0.591 

8“ 

9-7 

'T28 


Acenaphthene 

Temp. - 78® W = 31.14 

K(R)=^ 11.7 Mo - 154 


w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

1.089 ' 

1 

0.250: 

o %\ 

3*5 

164 

1.886 , 

0.419 1 

0 “ i 

6.0 

169 

2.637 

0*559 

o“! 

8.4 

177 

3-363 ; 

0.684 

0 “ 

10.8 

i a 35 

4.120 

0.809 

o‘^ 

13.2 

I 19A 

4-875 . 

0.916 

i I “i 

15*7 

1 200 

Temp. — 

52" 

W 34-57 

K(calc.) -9.59 

M 

0 - 154 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

i 

0.480 ! 

0.099 

• 0% 

' 1.4 

! 135 

1.002 . 

0.200 

: 0“ 

’ 2.9 

i 140 

1.527 ’ 

0. 29 1 

33" 

4.4 

1 145 

2.073 < 

P 

0 

oc 

128 “ 

' 6.0 

j 142 

2.590 

0.451 

16“ 

7*5 

1 ^59 

3.160 

0.587 

14“ 

9.1 

149 


Temp. 28®. Too insoluble. 


Naphthalene 

Temp. — 78® \V 32.49 

K(B) - II.7 Mo --^128 


w 

At 

Cor. 


M 

0.826 

0.215 

0% 

2.5 

138 

1.606 

0.404 


4.9 

143 

2-397 

0-575 


7*4 

150 

3.182 

0.740 


9.8 

155 

4-036 

0.909 


12.4 

160 

4.831 

1.061 


14.9 

164 

Temp. - 

' 52 - 2 ® 

W - ~ 33.17 

K(calc.) -- 9.60 

M- 

■=--128 

w 

- - - - 

At 

. 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0-552 

0.128 

O?^ 

1-7 

125 

1-344 

0.298 

0“ 

4-0 

131 

2.147 

0.458 

o‘* 

6.5 

136 

2.923 

0.601 

0“ 

8.8 

140 

3-663 

0.738 

1“ 

11.0 

143 

4-465 

0.892 

2“ 

13-5 

145 







Clarence L, Speyers 


Temp. 27.5® W = 33-54 ^ . I 52.3® 

K(calc.)7.79 Mo — 128 I K(calc.) 9.61 


W 35.O3 


Mo~99 


w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

tv 

at 

Cca-. % 

M 

'“1 

0.676 

1 

O.151 

4% 

2.0 

104 ! 

0.717 

1 0.196 

4% 2.0 

100 

I.4I9 

0.293 

!io“ 

4.2 

II3 

1.419 

i 0.381 

3“ 4-0 

102 

2.114 

0.414 

16“ 

6.3 1 

II8 

2-145 

0.556 

7 6.1 

106 

2.844 

0.533 

5 “ 

8.5 ! 

124 i 

2-833 i 

0.719 

3“l 8.1 

108 


Naphthalene volatized and crystallized 
on upper part of boiling tube so 
results are somewhat uncertain, in 
last measurement at any rate. I 

Phenanthrcne \ 

Temp.—78® W - 34.05 I 


Temp. 28®. Too insoluble. 

Propyl Alcohol 

Urethane 

Temp. =97® W34.17 

K(B) " 16.09 ‘ Mo " 89 

w A / Cor. % M 


~ A A./ 

w At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.564 0.277 

oi^ 1.7 

. . . . 

1 


1 

178 

1.151 0.557 

“ 3-4 

0.519 

0.100 ! 

0 “ 

1-5 ! 

1.740 0.824 

“ 5-1 

1.482 

0.270; 


i 1-4 i 

189 

2.297 1.076 

“ 6.7 1 

2.122 

0.374 j 

2 

6.2 ! 

195 

2.878 1.328 

! " 8.4 1 

3050 

0.506 I 

I “ 

9-0 , 

207 

3.462 1.574 

“ ;io.i 1 


3-747 I 0.594 
4.802 I 0.716 

Temp. -“-51.8® 
K(B). 9.58 


W^ 33 .i 7 

Mo - - 178 


Temp. - 64.7® W -- 34.38 
K{calc.) -- 13.40* M„ - - 89 

w A / Cor. % M 


W 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.651 

0.264 j 



0% 



1.290 

0.523 

0.488 

0.099 

1-5 

142 

1.946 

0.780 

1.009 

0.190 

0“ 

3-0 

154 

2567 

1.008 

I- 59 I 

0.280 

0“ 

4.8 

164 

3.186 

1.224 1 

2.Ill 

0.361 

0“ 

6.4 

169 

3-837 

1-452 ! 

2.608 

0.414 

23“ 

7.9 

1 182 




Temp. 28®. Too insoluble 

Sucdnimid 

emp. 78® W 


found for change of g with T. 


Temp. 78® 

K(B)--^ii .7 
w A / 


■33-46 
Mo-99 
M 


Temp. 36.5® 

K(calc,) “I1.26* 


0.933 

0.317 

0% 

2.8 

1.748 

0.569 


5-2 

2.391 

0.751 

(i 

7-1 

3.094 

0.938 

(( 

9.2 

4.068 

1.180 

41 

13.1 

5.058 

1.408 

4 ( 

15-1 


W At 

Cor. 

% 

0.592 0.206 

0^ 

1-7 

1.123 0.386 

0“ 

3-3 

1.683 0.582 

0“ 

4-9 

2.281 0.757 

1 “ 

6.6 

2.826 0.910 

3 " 

8.2 

3.462 r.084 

I “1 

10.1 


W —35.70 
^ 89 

% M 


*i6.09{309.5/370)« = 













Carbon Compounds in Solution 


779 


Naphthalene 

Temp. = 97® ^ 33.02 

K(B) --16.09 Mo -128 


w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.816 I 

0.270 

0% 

1 

2-5 ! 

147 

1-639 ; 

0.525 

( t 

j 

5*0 1 

152 

2-411 ; 

0.744 

1 “ 

7-3 1 

158 

3-330 1 

0.989 

! ^ * 

! 

10.1 1 

164 

4-143 i 

1.203 

! < < 

12.6 ! 

168 

4.894 1 

1-385 

1 ^ < 

1 

14.8 : 

172 

Temp. -*64.1° 
k(calc.)~ 

W- 34.18 
[3.36 M<,~ 128 

w 

M 

Cor. 

9 ^; 

M 

1 

0.580: 

0.160 

; 2% 

1-7 : 

142 

I-I 45 ; 

0.303 

1 

' 3 

3-3 : 

148 

1.691 ; 

0.431 

: 2“. 

4*9 . 

153 

2.271 ’ 

0.561 

; 2 “ 

6.6 i 

I 5 « 

2.881 

0.690 

4 “: 

8.4 ' 

163 

3509 

0.815 


10.3 

168 

Temj). ~ 

36.9" 


W - 33-90 

K(calc.) -] 

ir.29 

M„ 

-128 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.703 1 

0.157 

: 4" 

2.1 ! 

149 

i‘425 1 

0.292 

16 “ 

4.2 1 

162 

2.164 ; 

0.439 

jI2“ 

6-4 i 

164 

2.796 i 

0.526 

-20*^! 

8.3 : 

176 


Acenaphthene 


Temp. =97® W = 32.00 

C( B) = 16.09 Mo -154 

w A / Cor. % M 


0-556 

0.173 

0% 

1-7 

162 

1.114 

0.326 

t { 

3-5 

172 

1-635 

0.469 

(< 

5*1 

175 

2.160 

0,607 

«< 

6.8 

179 

2.871 

0.787 


9.0 

183 

3.226 

0.875 

f < 

10.1 

185 


Temp. -- 63.9® W - 33.46 
K(calc.) 13.35 Mo -154 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.568 ■ 0.135 1 

1-7 

167 

1.181 0.274 ! 3 “ 

3-5 

171 

1-673 1 0.371 i 3“ 

15-0 

179 

2.218 j 0.476 ' 6 “ 

I 6.6 

185 

2.790 ; 0.585 ’ 6 “ 

1 8.3 j 

189 

3-333 ' 0.688 : I “ 

; 9-9 i 

192 

Acenaphthene crystallized on 

cooling 


from last solution. Temp.— 36®. 
Too insoluble. 

Chloroform 

Urethane 

Temp. -- 61.7° W --- 60.34 

K(naphthalene) 37.86 Mo -89 


w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.610 

0.390 

0% 

I.O 

98. 

1.205 

0.731 

(( 

2.0 

103 

1-736 

1.003 

“ 

2.9 

108 

2.322 

1.287 

“ 

3.8 

no 

2.940 

1.570 

(< 

4-9 

II6 

3*544 

1.821 

(( 

5-9 

122 

Temp. -- 

42.7® 


W 

59.40 

K( naphthalene) -- 

34.33 

Mo = i 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.645 

0.360 

0% 

I.O 

I04 

1.271 

0.654 

. < 

2.1 

II 2 

1.908 

0.925 

1 ( 

! 3.2 

II9 

2.524 

1.163 

i ( 

1 4.3 

125 

3.143 

1.396 

(( 

1 5.3 

: 131 

3.734 

1.610 


1 6.3 

i 134 


Temp. = 26.6® W ^“60.48 

K(naphthalene) = 30.09 Mo 89 
w A t Cor. % M 

1 ' ' T " 

0.511 0.255 0.8 99.7 

1.035 0.479 “ 1.7 108 

1.584 0.689 “ 2.6 115 

2.107 0.873 “ 3-5 120 

2.618 1.046 “ 4.3 125 

3.103 1.202 “ 5.1 128 
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Aceianilid 


Temp. 61.7'^ W ^ 59.27 

K(naphthalene)= 37.S6 Mo 135 


w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.832 

0.346 

0% 

1.4 

754 

1.448 

0.556 

t ( 

2.4 

167 

2.168 

0.763 

< ( 

3-7 

I8I 

2.888 

0.940 

i t 

4-9 

196 

3-563 

1.094 

t i 

6.0 

208 

4-233 

1-233 

(i 

7-1 

219 

Temp. —42.3® 
K(naphthalene 

W = 58.41 

3424 Mo = 135 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.468 

0.189 

0% 

0.8 

146 

0.986 

0-357 

< i 

1-7 

162 

1-524 

0.503 

11 

2.6 

178 

2.122 

0.640 

i t 

3-6 

195 

2.718 

0.760 

< i 

4.6 

220 

3-452 

0.898 

** 

5-9 

226 

Temp. = 26.3® 

K(naphthalene) -- 

W = 57-78 

30.05 Mo-^135 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.676 

0.232 

0% 

1.2 

151 

1.320 

0.397 

i f 

1-3 

165 

2.039 

0-547 


3-5 

193 

2.739 

0.659 

i < 

4-7 

216 

3.466 

0.765 

11 

6.0 

236 

3-966 

0.862 

«< 

6.9 

240 


Acenaphthene 


Temp. ”61.7° W — 60.84 

K(naphthalene)«=: 37.86 Mo =154 

w A t Cor. % M 


0.413 

0.172 

0^ 

0.7 

150 

0.769 

0.323 

t < 

7-3 

148 

1.115 

0.47(0 

(< 

1.8 

148 

1.460 

0.610 

( i 

2.4 

749 

1.780 

0.743 

4 < 

2.9 

749 

2.4x2 

1.600 

( ( 

4.0 

750 


Naphthalene 

Temp. 61.7^ 60.53 

K( naphthalene) = 37.86 Mo^ 128 
w At Cor. % M 


0.644 

0.318 

o 96 

1.1 

127 

7.256 

0.621 

l ( 

2.1 

127 

7.845 

0.914 

t t 

3-0 

127 

2.468 

1.210 

t i 

4-7 

128 

3-037 

1.488 

< 1 

5.0 

128 

3.620 

1.769 

(1 

6.0 

128 

Temp. ~ 

=42.9“ 


W = 58.20 

K (naphthalene) s=s 

34-36 

Mo= 128 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.558 

1 

0.267 

o?i 

I.O 

123 

1.084 

0.509 

0“ 

1.9 

125 

7-643 

0.769 

0“ 

2.8 

126 

2.093 

0.972 

I “ 

3-6 

127 

2.702 

1.246 

I ‘‘ 

4-6 

128 

3-302 

1-523 i 

I “ 

5-7 

128 

Temp. —26,7^ 

K (naphthalene) == 

55.88 

30.11 M<,= 128 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

1 

0.617 

\ 

\ 0.249 

3 ?<i 

1.1 

133 

1.197 

j 0.503 

0“ 

2.1 

128 

1.712 

0.734 

0“ 

3-7 

126 

2.269 

1 0.965 

0“ 

4-7 

727 

2.829 

■ 7.185 

0“ 

5 .x 

129 

3-479 

7.439 

I “ 

6.1 

128 


p- Toluidin 


Temp. ~ 

: 6 i. 7 ® 


W ^ 54.71 

K( naphthalene) =r 

37.86 

Mo— 107 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 


0.523 

0.347 

0% 

I.O 

104 

7-093 

0.725 

i t 

2.0 

104 

7.630 

1.046 

(( 

3-0 

107 

2.755 

7.405 

4 4 

3-9 

106 

2.635 

7-705 

44 

4.8 

106 

3.755 

2.033 

4 4 

5-8 

107 


In all the measurements urith /•tolui* 
chloroform had been standing 
for some time and ^ve a slight 
precipitate for chlonn with silver 
nitrate. 
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Tenjp. 42.7® W — 59.44 

K(naphthalene) '^34.33 Mo” --107 


w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.534 

« 

0.261 

0% 

0.9 

II8 

1.034 

0.533 

i 1 

1.8 

II 2 

1.564 

0.815 


2.6 

III 

2.094 

1.082 

t ( 

3-7 

111 

2.648 

1.356 


4.5 

II 2 

3.164 

1.630 


5-3 

II 2 

Temp. - 

26.3“ 


W 61.33 

K( naphthalene)— 

30,04 

Mo= 107 

w 

A/ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.475 

0.203 

0% 

0.8 ‘ 


0.984 

0.444 

i ( 

1.6 

108 

1-493 

0.673 

(i 

2.4 

108 

1.997 

0.900 

(( 

3-3 

108 

2.527 

1.127 


4.1 

109 

3083 

1.376 


5.0 

109 


Toluene 


Urethane 

Temp.:::: 110.8® W - 37.84 

K.(calc.) 33.94* Mo^ 89 


w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.546 

0.197 

none 

1-5 

247 

1.030 

0.378 

t f 

2.7 

244 

1.582 

0.577 1 

1 i 

4.2 

245 

2.Ill 

0.768 1 

“ i 

5.6 1 

246 

2.556 

0.927 

“ ! 

i 6.7! 

242 

3.901 

1.363 

(( 1 

I10.3 i 

254 


’Beckmann does not list toluene. 
According to Ramsay and Marshall, 
^=r86.8, at 110.8® 80 

K ==:^ao2(383.8)»/86.8 = 33*94 


Temp. ~8o.i® W==. 36.44 

K(calc.) --c 28.71 M„ = 89 

K. 33.94 (353/383.8)* = 28.71 

w M Cor. % M 


0.522 

0.213 i 0% 

1.4 

194 

1.042 

0.416 1 “ 

2.9 

197 

I.818 

0.689 ' “ 

5.0 

207 

2.672 

0.950 ] ‘‘ 

7-3 

221 

3-553 

1.190 1 “ 

9.8 

235 

4.016 

1.310 1 “ 

II.0 

242 

Temp. 25.0® 

w = 35.32 

K(calc.) — 25.04' 


Mo — 

w 

A t Cor. 

% 

M 

0.641 

0.242 j 0% 1.8 

187 

1.089 

0.296 1 “ 

1 

194 

I- 54 I 

0.539 ; “ 

4.4 

203 

1.963 

0.664; “ 

i 5*6 

210 

2.410 

0.780 j “ 

' 6.8 

219 

2.898 

0.903 1 “ 

8.2 

227 


‘33-94(329.7/383.8)“ ^ 25.04. 


Temp, -r 34.2° W — 36.79 

K( calc.)—21.74' Mo—89 


W 

A^ 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.550 

r : 

1 0.212 1 

0% 

1-5 

153 

1.727 

i 0.529! 

‘ ‘ 

4-7 

193 

2.942 

0.793; 

1 ( 

8.0 

219 

3-502 

0.916 * 

‘ ‘ 

’ 9.5 

226 


‘33.94(307.2/383.8)“== 21.74 


p- Toliiidin 


Temp. 110.8® W -- 37.13 

K(calc.) = 33.94 Mo — 107 

w A / Cor. % M 


0.417 

0.301 

Q % 

X.I 

127 

0.947 

0.692 


2.6 

126 

1.507 

1.099 

t ( 

4.1 

126 

2.050 

1.4871 

( t 

5.5 

127 

2.549 

1.8351 

( 1 

6.91 

127 

2.975 i 

2.115! 

( ( 

8.0 

129 
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Temp. — 80.5® W = 35.74 

K(calc.) ~ 28.81 Mo == 107 

w Cor. % M 


0.489 

0.329 

0% 

1.4 

120 

0.996 

0.668 

(( 

2.8 

120 

1-473 

0.970 

«( 

4-1 

122 

1.996 

1.297 

t i 

5-6 

123 

2.447 

1.580 

% ( 

6.9 

125 

3-075 

1.942 

4 4 

8.6 

127 

Temp. == 

=56.7° 


36.95 

K(calc.) --- 25.04 


Mo — 107 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.497 

0.298 

0% 

1-3 

i >3 

0.964 

0.568 

4 4 

2.6 

i '3 

1*514 

0.872 

< 4 

4.1 

>15 

2.026 

1.146 

4 4 

5-5 

I 2 I 

2-537 

1-405 

4 4 

6.9 

123 

3-065 

1.669 

‘ « 

8.3 

! 125 

Temp. ^ 

- 34 . 6 ° 


W-^ 38.08 

K(calc.) --21.84 


Mo - 107 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.530 

0.304 

0% 

1.4 

100 

0.987 

0.550 

t ( 

2.6 

103 

1-532 

0.844 


4.0 

104 

2-053 

1.094 


5-4 

108 

2'. 610 

1-347 

(4 

6 8 

111 

3-167 

1.601 

“ 

8.3 

1*3 


Acenaphthcne 


Temp. 

110.8® 


W ^ 36.62 

K(calc.) -- 33.94 

Mo - 154 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.547 

0332 

0% 

1-5 

153 

1.034 

0.622 

4 ( 

2.8 

155 

1-415 

0.851 

4 4 

3-9 

»54 

1-753 

1.051 


4-8 

155 

2,452 

1.452 

< 4 

6.7 

157 

3-094 

1.811 

4 4 

8.5 

459 


Temp. r*r8o.5® 36.48 

K(calc,)-^28.8r Mo ==^154 


w 


Cor. 

% 

"" 

M 

0.637 

0.326 

0% 

1.8 

154 

1.329 

0.680 

4 4 

3-6 

154 

1.963 

0.978 

4 4 

5-4 

‘55 

3.331 

1.620 

4 4 

9.1 

163 

4.174 

2.005 

4 4 

II.4 

165 

Solution foamed. 



Temp. - 

-56.4' 


w = 35.35 

K(calc.) 25.07 

Mo —154 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.614 

0.299 

0% 

>-7 

147 

1,232 

0.579 

1 4 

3-5 

154 

1.862 

0.842 

4 ( 

5-3 

157 

2.422 

1.080 

4 4 

6.9 

159 

3-065 

1-352 

4 4 

8.7 

161 

3-716 

1 1.621 

4 1 

! 1 o .5 

162 

Solution foamed. 



Temp. - 

-34.6“ 


w - 37.36 

K(calc.) ». 21.84 

Mo ^154 

w 

M 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.570 

0.206 

0% 

1-5 

161 

1.158 

0.451 

‘ ‘ 

3-1 

150 

1.800 

0.673 


4.8 

^57 

2.370 

0.878 


6.3 

*58 

2.980 

1.096 

4 4 

8.0 

*59 

3.618 

1,302 

. 4 

9-7 

162 

Solution 

foamed badly; last two 

values uncertain. 




Phenanthrene 


Temp. - 

-110.8® 


w=.-r 38.30 

K{ calc. 33.94 

Mo = 178 

w 


Cor. 

% 

M 

0.550 

0.272 

Q% 

1-4 

178 

1.120 

0.550 

4 4 

2.9 

179 

1.634 

0.787 

44 

4-3 

183 

2.788 

1.295 

4 4 

7.3 

195 
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Temp. 80.5® W 36 23 

K(calc,) - 28.81 Mo 178 


w 

At 

Cor. 

% M 

0 638 

\ 0.311 

i 

: 0% 1 I 8 163 

1-303 

i 0.621 

1 i 

3-6 , 167 

1.941 

i 0.914 

(t 

5 4 ' 169 

2.609 

1.218 

1 * ^ 

7 2 170 

3-277 

■ 1*501 

“ 

90 174 

3-936 

1-779 

“ 

10.9 176 

Solution foamed. 


Temp. - 

- 57*0° 


W 36.OT 

K(calc.) -*-25.14 

Mo- 178 

zo 

At 

Cor. 

% M 

0.520 

i 

; 0.219 

0% 

1.4 165 

1-833 

0.782 

< ♦ 

5-1 i 164 

2*532 

1 1*039 

i i 

7.0 ; 170 

3-323 

1.328 

4 < 

9-2 : 174 

4-095 

1-593 

t « 

II.4 179 

Solution foamed. 



Temp. - 

-- 34-3* 


W--38.70 

K(calc.) = 21.74 

Mo 178 

zv 

At 

Cor. 

% M 

0.791 

o.373‘?'' 

0 

2.0 ' I20<?1 

1.418 

0.198 i 

< 1 f 

3-7 i 179 

2.091 iO.398 

4 1 

5-4 184 

2-794 

0.598 

4 i 

7.2 , 192 

3 459 

0.792 

i 4 : 

8.9 191 

4.072 

0 962 

10,5 , 193 


Foamed very badly, so results are not 
certain. First result so differ¬ 
ent from others that it is calculated 
separately. 


Naphthalene 


Temp. 

110 . 8 ® 


W r 

36.5.'; 

K(calc.) --- 33.94 


Mo -- 128 

w 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0.706 

0.479 

oVo 

' ^*9 

i 136 

1.197 

0.820 

i < 

1 3*3 

j 135 

1.679 

^•139 

(( 

4.6 

• 136 

2.161 

1*452 

(( 

5.9 

' 137 

2.615 

J* 75 i 

(( 

7.2 

■ 137 

3*447 

2.264 

< i 

; 9*4 

; I4I 

Temp. - 

81.0® 


W - 

36.15 

K(calc.) ~ 28.91 


Mo - 128 

IV 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

0-743 

0.442 

o‘V 

2.1 

' 134 

1*442 

0.854 

(( 

4.0 

135 

2.242 

1*313 

(( 

6.2 

136 

3*030 

1-750 

1 < 

8.4 

: 138 

3-843 

2.190 

( ( 

10.6 

' 139 

4.604 

2.597 

i ( 

,12.8 

, 142 

Temp. - 

■ 56.7° 


W-T 

38*62 

K(calc.) ---25.04 


M(>~ 128 

zv 

At 

Cor. 

% 


0.502 

0.260 

0%' 

T .3 

! 125 

1.022 

0.526 

( 

i 2.6 

, 124 

1.616 

0.792 

« 

4.2 

134 

2 . 2 II 

1.062 

«( 

i 5*7 

136 

2.792 

1.322 

(( 

/ *2 

137 

3*411 

1*599 


, 8.8 

: 139 ^ 

Temp, 

35 . 0 ° 


W 

36.76 

K(calc.) - 21 

.94 


Mo - 128 

zv 

At 

Cor. 

% 

M 

1 

0.527 1 

0.238 

O?'o 

1.4 

i 

> 132 

1.064 I 

0.494 


2.9 

129 

1*590 , 

0.722 ; 


4*3 

I 132 

2. 156 1 

0.949 


5*9 

135 

2.740 . 

I. 192 


7*4 

137 

3-323 1 

1.460 


9.0 

i 135 


Foamed. Last value uncertain. 


Rutgers College, September, i8pf 














SOLUBILITY AND BOILING-POINT 


BY OLIVER W. BROWN 

It has been shown by Steuber^ that, when sodium chlorid or 
sugar is added to aqueous alcohol, the salt and the sugar increase the 
partial pressure of the alcohol and the boiling point does not rise as 
much as when pure water is taken. A natural conclusion to be 
drawn from these experiments is that the disturbing influence of the 
alcohol would be kss if the substance added were soluble both in 
alcohol and in water. This can readily be realized with urea and, 
at the suggestion of Professor Bancroft, I have made some boiling 
point determinations with potasssium chlorid and with urea in 
aqueous alcohol. Urea is especially adapted for such work because 
it gives excellent results with pure water. The measurements were 
made with the Beckmann apparatus. 

The results with potassium chlorid are given in Table I. In the 
table g denotes the grams of salt in one hundred grams of aqueous 
alcohol and J the rise of boiling point. The concentration of the 
aqueous alcohol was not determined accurately but was roughly fifty 
percent by volume. 

Table I 

Barometer 741.6 mm 



A 


0.6054 

— 0.06® 

10.09 

1.1910 

— 0.1$ 

9.1.6 

1.8406 

— 0.18 

10.22 

2.4984 

-0.25’ 

9.99 


It is seen from this table that the addition of potassium chlorid low* 


Phys. Chw. 643, 1897, 
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ers the boiling point instead of raising it^ and that the lowering is 
proportional to the concentration for this particular case. 

The aqueous alcohol used in the determinations with urea was 
also about fifty percent by volume, that used for the experiments 
recorded in Table II being however a little more dilute than that 
used for the experiments in Table III. In both these tables g 
denotes the number of grams of urea in hundred grams of aqueous 
alcohol; A the rise of boiling point and K a constant calculated 

from the formula, , where ^is the reacting weight of urea. 

Table II 

Barometer 744,^ 



! ^ 

! ^ 

0.7022 

0.06® 

! 5.126 

1.4712 

! O.IO 

: 4.078 

2.3509 

; 0.13 

3.317 

3.2923 

I 0.20 

3.644 


Table III 


Barometer 744,8 mm 

g 

A 

K 

0.3706 

0.026° 

4.209 

1.1200 

0.070 

3.750 

2.3058 

0.14I 

3.660 

3.6562 

0.210 

3.446 

6.2713 

0.370 

3-539 


It will be noticed that the boiling point rises, in sharp contra¬ 
distinction to the experiments with potassium chlorid. The values 
for K decrease with increasing concentration and seem to pass 
through a minimum just before the last measurement in each table. 
This calls for further investigation. It is a rather interesting fact 
that for these particular mixtures of alcohol and water the values of 
Kiot infinite dilution are almost identical with the value 5.2 which 

>This has already been observed, Miller. Jour. Phys. Chem. i> 641 (1897), 




786 Oliver .W. Brown 

would be obtained if we had pure water instead of aqueous alcohol. 
It seems probable that this is only a coincidence but a more extended 
study of this point is now being made in this laboratory. With 
dilute solutions of aqueous alcohol the difference between the be¬ 
havior of potassium chlorid and of urea would not be so marked. 
The potassium chlorid would reduce the partial pressure of the water 
vapor and increase that of the alcohol vapor. The urea would lower 
the partial pressure of the water to a less extent than did the potas¬ 
sium chlorid, but, on the other hand, it would also decrease the par¬ 
tial pressure of the alcohol. What the result would be in the 
two cases can not be predicted as yet. With fifty percent alcohol it 
has been shown that the two substances produce very different effects. 
It is conceivable however that concentrations might be found such 
that addition of equivalent quantities of potassium chlorid and of 
urea might produce equal changes in the boiling point. The partial 
pressures would not be the same in the two cavses, though the total 
pressures would be, 

Cornell University 


CORRECTION 


BY WII.DER D. BANCROFT 

My attention has been called by Professor H. W. Bakhuis 
Roozeboom to the fact that lead iodid crystallizes in the anhydrous 
form from aqueous solutions, and not with two of water. In my 
book < The Phase Rule > and Mr. Tahnadge's paper* lead iodid should 
be substituted in all biases where hydrated lead iodid occurs. In my 
second paper on Solids aud Vapors’ the special conclusions based on 
the assumption of hydrated lead iodid as a solid phase become 
valueless except in so far as they illustrate the method of attacking 
such problemSi. 

*Joiir. Phys. Chem. i, 493 (1897). 

*Jour. Phys. Chem. it 344(1897). 




NEW BOOKS 


Philosophy of Knowledge: aii Inquiry into the Nature^ Limits 
and Validity of ‘Human Cognitive Faculty. By George Trumbull 
Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York ; Charles 
Scribner's Sons. iSgj. pp. xv., 6 i^. Price $^.oo. Professor Ladd’s 
philosophical works fall into two groups. On the one side we have 
the El€m€ 7 its of Physiological Psychology, the Psychology, Descriptive 
and Expiafiatory, and the Philosophy of Mind. On the other stand 
the Introduction to Philosophy and the present volume ; the Philos- 
ophy of Mind serving in some sense as a bridge between the special 
philosophy of the psychologist and general philOvSophy. An < On¬ 
tology) is yet lacking to the completion of the total system. 

Professor Ladd thus comes upon the epistemological field with 
all the authority of a veteran campaigner in the territory of philos¬ 
ophy. It may be said at once that his work has received high praise 
from philo.sophical reviewers,—praise which, so far as I am compe¬ 
tent to judge, appears to be w’holly merited. Nevertheless, I cannot 
but doubt whether the doctrines of the book will piove as palatable 
to the scientific man as to the philosopher von Each. 

Nothing is more characteristic of current German epistemology 
than its intimate relation to the special sciences. Men of the first 
rank in science—Helmholtz, Ostwald, Mach—have made definite 
and valuable contributions to the theory of knowledge ; while the 
three schools of empiriocriticism and of immanent and critical 
realism have the facts and principles of science constantly in mind. 
Professor Ladd’s view, on the conlrar}^ is a purely philosophical 
view, in which the two influences most distinctly traceable are those 
of Descartes and of Lotze. Moreover, he is confessedly out of sym¬ 
pathy with modern science. Psychophysical parallelism lie cannot 
away with ; yet it is but a harmle.ss working hypothesis, adopted by 
the experimental psychologist for the services that it renders on 
the scientific plane. And consider the following passage : 

<<I have several tithes already expressed iny conviction that [the physical 
and natural] sciences are more than ever full to the brim, and ready to burst, 
with ontological conceptions and assumptions of most portentous dimensions 
and uncertain validity. Surely scepticism and agpiosticism, now nearly sated 
with feeding upon the ancient body of alleged truths in ethics and religion, 
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will soon turn their devouringmawt^n the structure generated and nouriahed 
by the modern scientific spirit as dominant in chemico^physical and biological 
researches. And if the strength of their appetite and the vigor of their diges¬ 
tion remain unimpaired, must we not fear that even the bones of tliis structure 
will disappear from our view ?) > (P. 372, «.) 

Not by external attacks made in this mood of scorn, but by reverent 
and sympathetic reconstruction from within, will the reconciliation 
of science and philosophy be effected. And every intemperate attack 
that has the weight of philosophical authority behind it serves to 
delay our final understanding of the universe. 

As things are, however, a man may do good service in philoso¬ 
phy despite his quarrel with the methods and pretensions of science. 
The critics are agreed, as it would be strange if they were not, that 
Professor I^add’s volume, though not the pioneer work that it pro¬ 
fesses to be, is at least a solid and noteworthy addition to the litera¬ 
ture of epistemology. I cannot better end this brief notice than by 
quoting a few pregnant sentences in which the author’s teaching is 
summed up: 

< < While the knowledge of Self may attain an intuitive penetration to the 
heart of Reality, the knowledge of Things remains an analogical interpreta¬ 
tion of their apparent behavior into terms of a real nature corresponding, in 
important characteristics, to our own)) (227). (<Whatisit real/y to be rela¬ 
ted ? What relates; and what is related No answers can be given to such 

questions, unless things are conceived of as self-active beings, with their vari¬ 
ous modes of behavior interdependent and yet united under a framework . . . 
of immanent ideas, . . . Therefore, a true and full knowledge of Self is the 
prime condition of a valid . . . knowledge of all Being)) (360-1). ((Human 
cognition is all to be understood as a species of intercourse between minds. In 
all man’s knowledge the real being of the finite Self is in actual commerce 
with the Absolute Self. This relation of an intercourse between Selves is the 
one fundamental and permanent conception under which may be truthfully 
included all the particular forms of relation of which we have experience in 
the development of the life of cognitions)). {558) 

E. B, Titchener 

Lehrbuch der allgemeineii Chemie. W. Ostwald, Second edi¬ 
tion, VoL //, PhH 2. Second instalment Large octavo y 208 pages, 
W* Engelmann ; Leipzig y 1897, 5 marks. The continuation of 

the discussion of reaction velocities takes up nearly one half of the 
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present number. Under this head are to be found bimolecular and 
trimolecular reactions ; methods of determining the order of reac¬ 
tion including a new one by the author for which no data are availa¬ 
ble ; abnormal reactions and the effects of secondary disturbances. 
The paragraphs on catalytic accelerators and retarders are interest¬ 
ing reading though one fails to find any reference to the catalytic 
effect of the solvent. The treatment of reversible reactions comes 
next and is followed by a study of reaction velocities in heterogene¬ 
ous systems. The pages are filled with equations and with cuts ; 
there is much which is new and more which is interesting so that 
no one can read this part oi the volume without profit to himself. 
For all that, the matter is disappointing. We have waited long 
and patiently for this last volume ; we have hoped and have had 
reason to expect that it would be a masterpiece. We have read the 
enormous mass of material which has been published during the last 
ten years and we have appreciated the difficulties to be overcome in 
presenting this matter in an orderly fashion, separating the chaff 
from the wheat. It has seemed a task which no one save Ostwald 
could hope to accomplish ; but which he could carry through suc¬ 
cessfully. It is with feelings of sorrow that we perceive that the 
whole plan of the book has been changed without warning. There 
is no attempt made even to give references to all the literature on 
reaction velocities. A few typical cases are cited, the general equa¬ 
tions are given for a number of cases which have not yet been 
studied and—that is all. It seems to the reviewer that it is very 
desirable to emphasize the fact that the general laws describing reac¬ 
tion velocities apply to all chemical reactions. In the past few 
years a number of radically different reactions have been studied 
and found to take place as predicted by the theory. As typical 
instances we may take the decomposition of the diazo compounds, 
the change of the synaldoxime acetates and the action of alcoholic 
carbon bisulfid on bases and alcoholates. None of these are referred 
to and the list of omissions might be extended very considerabl3^ It 
may be that these are to be considered in some later number and 
that we may find at the same time some reference to the action of 
the solvent. It is certain however that these things are not where 
they should be, in this number. 

After finishing with reaction velocities, the author turns to 
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chemical equilibrium. The phase rule is taken, very properly, as 
the basis of classification ; but divariant one-oomponent systems are 
taken up before nonvariant or monovariant systems. Some new defi¬ 
nitions are introduced, the substances on the two sides of a reaction 
equation being termed (diylotropic groups)). These groups are then 
classified according to the number of constituents as being of the 
first, second or of some higher order. The advantages of this are not 
made evident. The discussion of the existence of different modifi¬ 
cations in the liquid and gaseous phases is of the greatest value and 
deserves most careful study. The author has overlooked the fact 
however that if two liquid 'modifications are possible it no longer 
follows that the highest melting point represents a state of stable 
equilibrium. The question of the possibility of a critical point for 
the equilibrium between solid and liquid is considered at length and 
it is a pleasure to note the way in which many isolated facts, 
notably the fluid crystals of Lehmann, are made to support the 
hypothesis. It is unfortunate that the recent speculations of Tam- 
mann were published too late to be mentioned in the text. 

The paragraphs on semipermeable walls are interesting and 
characteristic. A semipermeable wall is defined as a device for 
enabling one to maintain two pressures in different parts of the 
system, the question of permeability disappearing entirely. The 
author then proves by means of (energetics) that if a compressed 
gas be allowed to act upon a liquid in which it is only spar¬ 
ingly soluble the vapor pressure of the liquid will be increased by 
an amount which depends on the pressure of the gas and is inde¬ 
pendent of the nature. In support of this theorem the author cites 
the recent experiments of Villard and others. These experiments 
show however that* the increase of the vapor pressure of the liquid 
varies markedly with the nature of the gas. It would have been 
simpler to have recognized the solvent action of gases and to have 
omitted the deduction. 

An elaborate discussion of the phenomena of supercooled liquids 
is next in order and the number comes to an end beiore very much 
has been said about the existence of two or more solid modifications. 
The chapter on chemical equilibrium can be summed up very briefly. 
It is full of brilliant comments but there is no distinction made 
between exact and inexact theory. Wilder D, Bancroft 
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The object of this department of the fournal is to issue, as promptly 
as possible, critical digests of all fournal articles which bear upon any 
phase of Physical Chemistry. 

Structure Pheriomena 

Experiments with Rontgen Rays. A. Voller and B. Walter. 

Wied. Ann. 6i, 88 A Crookes’ tube with very high vacu¬ 

um is a good source of the rays, and gives off but little heat; tubes 
have been constructed which could be used continuously for an hour 
without becoming sensibly warm. 

Reproductions arc given of two photographic plates of the shad¬ 
ows cast by twenty-two substances, the fii\st set being taken with a 
cool tube and the other with the same tube warmed (from without). 
The rays from the cool lube, although producing no more effect on 
the unprotected plate than those from the other, evinced much 
greater power of penetrating the specimens. 

Many attempts have been made to measure the wave length of 
the Rontgen rays by means of certain phenomena generally ascribed 
to optical interference. The results so obtained by various investi¬ 
gators differ very widely, and the authors adduce evidence to show 
that the phenomena in question are not due to interference at all. 
On the other hand, as the refractive index of the diamond (for ordi¬ 
nary light 2.4 to 2.5) is found to be i -\- 0.0002, an application of 
Helmholtz’s theory of dispersion shows that, if Rontgen’s rays con¬ 
sist of transverse waves, their length can not exceed one one- 
millionth of a millimeter. 

The ability to cause diffuse reflection of the rays was tested with 
twenty-one chemical elements, and appears to stand in close connec¬ 
tion with the position of the latter in Mendelejeff’s table, W, L. M. 
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Cathode and Rontgen Rays. /. PrechL Wied. Ann. 

(/«?P7). The paper begins with a series of photographic records of 
the paths of the cathode rays under the influence of magnets: the 
results agree with the requirements of Biot-Savart*s law. 

Turning to Rontgen’s rays, the author confirms the conclusions 
of other experimenters with respect to their non-refrangibility and 
their action on a steam jet and on a selenium cell: he finds that the 
degree of fluorescence caused by them depends largely on the pres¬ 
ence of slight impurities in the fluorescent substances, and that in 
certain cases it requires some time to reach its maximum. Calcium 
platinocyanid is the most fluorescent substance met with but the 
potassium salt is best for increasing the sensibility of photographic 
plates. 

Photographs of a large number of minerals show that their 
transparency to the Rontgen rays depends not merely on their thick¬ 
ness and density, but also on their chemical composition. 

The Rontgen rays differ from the cathode rays in producing no 
coloration in crystals of sodium chlorid, and from Lenard’s rays in 
exciting no fluorescence in pentadecyl-paratolyl-ketone. 

Lastly, a study of certain interference phenomena (?) leads to a 
wavelength of 370—850 x lo."^ u As transverse waves of these 
lengths can not penetrate paper, Rontgen’s rays probably consist, in 
part at least, of longitudinal waves)). W. L. M. 

On the Absorption of Light by Crystals. V. Agafonow, Com¬ 
tes rendus, 125, 87 {iSpy), With pure compounds the absorption at 
the violet end increases with the complexity of the salt. No data 
are given. W. D, B. 

On the Change of Salts by Cathode Rays. R, Abegg. Zeit. 
Electrochemie, 4» 118; Wied, Ann, 6a, 4.25 {xSgj'), The author 
attributes the changes in the color of the alkaline halids, under the 
influence of cathode rays, to the formation of new modifications. 
The solubility of the yellow sodium chlorid seemed to be the same 
as that of the unchanged salt, W. D. B. 
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